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Harrisburg,  December  2,  1878.  \ 

To  His  Excellency  John  Y.  Hartranpt, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :    In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit,  herewith,  the  annual  report  of  the   Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
Yery  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


a — School  Report. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen  :  As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  submit,  for  your  con- 
sideration, the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
You  will  find  it  to  contain :  First,  some  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  my  own,  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  asked ;  second,  a 
series  of  statistical  tables,  of  much  interest  to  all  who  desire  to  understand 
fully  the  growth  and  present  condition  of  our  system  of  public  schools ; 
third,  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  several  counties  and  cities 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
containing  valuable  matter  relating  to  the  interests  of  education  in  their 
special  fields  of  work ;  and,  finally,  the  detailed  school  statistics  of  the 
twenty-one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  districts  into  which  our  territory  is 
now  divided,  including  a  summary  of  the  whole. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Sy§tem. 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  vast  dimensions  to  which  our  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  has  grown.  During  the  past  year,  we  had  in  operation 
eighteen  thousand  and  sixty-seven  schools,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one.  The  in- 
terests of  the  schools  are  looked  after  by  ninety-one  superintendents,  and 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  directors.  The  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  State  of  school  age  cannot  be  less  than  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  of  these,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-six  attended  school  in  the  year  1878.  The  cost  of  the  system,  not' 
including  the  appropriations  to  normal  and  orphan  schools,  for  the  past 
year  was  $8,187,977  41,  of  which  the  State  paid  directly  out  of  its  own 
treasury  $1,000,000.  The  value  of  our  school  property,  as  estimated  by 
the  directors  in  the  several  districts,  is  $24,839,820  61.  A  system  like 
this  should  be  able  to  produce  results  corresponding  to  the  foi'ce  em- 
ployed, and  the  money  expended  in  its  work.  Much  of  what  it  does  for 
individuals,  for  society,  for  the  State,  for  the  Church,  is  necessarily  intangi- 
ble, and  cannot  be  measured ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has  in 
charge  nearly  a  million  of  children,  and  that  the  whole  cost  of  what  it 
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does  for  them  is  only  about  eight  dollars  apiece.  Is  it  worth  that  much  ? 
Does  anybody  doubt  it  ?  If  so,  let  him  ask  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  children,  or  the  children  themselves.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  exchange  our  present  system  for  another  that 
would  accomplish  as  much  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Has  the  System  Short-comings  1 

Certain  short-comings  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  have  been 
pointed  out  in  every  report  emanating  from  the  Department  since  its  or- 
ganization. While  some  of  them  have  been  corrected,  others  still  remain 
to  mar  the  work.  Indeed,  no  perfect  system  is  possible  in  the  present 
condition  of  society. 

But  while  I  am  willing  to  ackowledge  that  the  system  has  not  accom- 
plished all  its  most  earnest  friends  could  wish,  I  am  far  from  agreeing 
that  it  should  be  held^responsible  for  certain  great  evils  that  afflict  the 
body  politic.  Crime  is  still  committed,  and  our  jails  and  penitentiaries 
are  full  of  criminals,  a  majority  of  whom  have  attended  public  schools, 
and  can  read  and  write.  But  this  proves  nothing  in  opposition  to  our 
system  of  public  instruction,  for  none  of  its  friends  ever  claimed  that  the 
little  learning  these  criminals  generally  possess  could  have  much  influence 
on  their  moral  character.  Then,  the  alleged  growth  of  extravagance  in 
office,  large  salaries,  big  fees,  rich  perquisites ;  the  abuse  of  public  and 
private  trusts,  dishonesty,  defalcation,  suspension,  bankruptcy,  the  mis- 
appropriation of  money ;  the  prostitution  of  the  ballot-box,  cheating  at 
elections,  the  purchase  of  votes ;  all  this,  and  much  more,  has  been  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  common  school,  and  its  friends  have  been  called  upon 
to  show  why  it  has  not  been  able  to  root  out  of  the  very  heart  of  society 
these  monstrous  evils  that  threaten  distruction  to  our  institutions.  In 
answer  to  all  this,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  we  have,  in  our  haste  to 
make  scholars  in  our  public  schools,  overlooked  to  some  extent  the  higher 
work  of  forming  the  character  and  cultivating  the  moral  nature.  Besides, 
the  public  schools  are  day  schools,  they  are  open  in  the  State  on  an  aver- 
age only  a  little  more  than  half  the  year,  and  their  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings are  not  always  the  most  favorable  to  the  operation  of  influences 
that  quicken  the  conscience  and  ripen  in  the  heart  the  seeds  of  good.  Ef- 
fective moral  culture  requires  the  continuous  training  of  years.  But  if  the 
public  school  must  plead  guilty  to  anjj^  part  of  this  charge,  the  guilt  must  be 
shared  alike  with  the  home,  the  Church,  the  Sabbath-school,  the  press,  the 
Government,  and  society  itself.  Any  complaint  against  one  of  these  agen- 
cies is  unjust,  without  making  it  against  all.  "Let  him  who  is  without 
sin  throw  the  first  stone." 

The  State  Appropriation. 

By  a  provision  in  the  new  Constitution,  the  Legislature  is  required  to 
appropriate  annually,  at  least,  one  million  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools.     The  law  requires  this  money  to  be  distributed  to  the 
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several  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  taxables,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  is  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for 
the  same  as  soon  as  certain  conditions  have  been  complied  with.  The  cus- 
tom has  been  for  many  years  to  make  the  appropriation  a  year  in  advance, 
and,  then,  as  soon  as  the  districts  became  entitled  to  receive  their  money, 
it  was  paid  out  promptly.  It  thus  happened  that  the  warrants  for  the  ap- 
propriation were  nearly  all  sent  to  the  several  districts  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  months  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  school  directors  arranged  their  finan- 
cial affairs  in  expectation  of  getting  their  money  at  that  time.  By  means, 
also,  of  these  prompt  payments  the  Department  was  enabled  to  secure 
prompt  reports,  to  force  backward  districts  to  a  full  compliance  with  the 
law,  and  to  exert  a  healthy  control  over  school  affairs  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  this  policy  could  not  be  continued.  Owing 
to  a  want  of  funds  to  pay  them,  the  State  Treasurer,  for  several  years  past, 
has  asked  for  delaj^  in  the  issue  of  the  warrants  to  the  school  districts. 
The  first  year  this  was  done,  the  delay  asked  for  was  very  short ;  the  next 
it  was  longer,  and  so  on  until  in  1817,  some  of  these  districts  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  their  money  five  or  six  months  after  it  was  due,  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  still  entitled  to  an  unpaid  balance  for  that  year  of 
$120,000.  The  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  warrants  for  the  present  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before,  the  amount  paid  at  this  date,  November  25,  being 
only  $300,000  out  of  the  $1,000,000  appropriated.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
this  financial  irregularity  is  crippling  the  working  of  the  whole  system, 
and  causing  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  The  State  Treas- 
urer cannot  pay  out  money  not  in  his  hands.  The  State  Superintendent 
can  issue  the  warrants,  but  to  do  so  would  only  occasion  dissappointment 
and  annoyance  to  school  officers  when  there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  them.  The  matter  is  one  of  serious  concern,  and  I  submit  it  to  the 
Legislature  in  the  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  place  the  money  in  the 
treasury  at  the  time  the  law  requires  it  to  be  paid  out  for  the  great  pur- 
pose named  in  the  Constitution. 

County  HaperintendeBts. 

The  act  establishing  the  county  superintendency  was  passed  in  1854,  and 
has  consequently  been  in  operation  twenty-four  years.  The  office  was  at 
first  very  unpopular,  but  its  usefulness  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
except  where  men  fill  it  who  are  incompetent  for  the  place.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  common  schools  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  must  accord  to  it  the  high  honor  of  being  the  prin- 
cipal agency  in  the  movement  that  has  revolutionized  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  making  it  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  Union. 

The  Legislature  of  1866,  greatly  strengthened  the  oflBce  by  passing  a 
law  requiring  all  superintendents  to  be  practical  teachers,  and  to  possess 
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certain  prescribed  literary  and  professional  qualifications.  The  law  passed 
at  the  last  session,  fixing  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  was  greatly  needed, 
and  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  In  particular  cases  it  vaaj  operate 
somewhat  unfairly ;  but  it  is  fairness  itself  in  comparison  with  the  mode 
of  fixing  salaries  under  the  old  law.  The  salaries  of  superintendents  are 
required  to  be  paid,  as  heretofore,  out  of  the  general  school  fund,  but  the 
counties  of  Allegheny,  Clarion,  Elk,  Lehigh,  Schujdkill,  Yenango,  and  War- 
ren took  advantage  of  the  provision  in  the  law,  permitting  them  to  increase 
out  of  their  own  appropriations  the  salaries  of  their  superintendents  as  fixed 
by  the  act.  In  the  aggregate,  the  salaries  paid  the  county  superintendents 
this  year  is  $6,596  75  greater  than  they  were  during  the  last  term  of  the 
office ;  but  probably  this  increase  would  have  been  exceeded  if  the  matter 
had  been  still  left  in  the  hands  of  conventions  of  school  boards.  I  here- 
with append  a  table  showing  the  old  salaries  received  by  the  superinten- 
dents in  the  several  counties,  together  with  the  salaries  as  fixed  by  the  act 
of  1878,  according  to  the  number  of  schools,  the  length  of  the  school  term, 
and  square  miles  of  territory  in  each  jurisdiction. 
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Statement  showing  the  Salaries  of  County  Superintendents. 


Counties. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

3 
S 

? 

3 

=  1 

,0 
S 
3 

III 

Salaries,  as  paid  out 
of  the  general  State 
appropriation  un- 
der the  act  of  1S78. 

Additions  to  salaries  j 
paid  out  of  appro- 
priations to  coun- 1 
ties. 

166 
395 
265 
196 
229 
434 
151 
407 
282 
260 
218i 

36 
140 
216 
360 
220i 
212 
117 
181 
383 
211 
221^ 
121 

67 
301 
247 

268 
71 
178 
222i 
244 
167 
103 

544 
139 
166 
243 
596 
236 
104 
302 
106 
131 
299 

73 
248i 
224 
I8O 

58 
133 
443 
107 
^8 

57 
300 
291 

88 
260 
l90i 
302 
213 
363i 
110 
371  i 

531 

757 
612 
452 

1,003 
900 
510 

1,162 
595 
814 
666 
381 
402 

1,227 
763 
572 

1,130 
857 
179 

1,005 
554 
023 
195 
774 
772 
830 
431 
756 
442 
620 
899 
828 
646 
407 

973 
376 
356 
364 

1  350 

1  213 

1  007 
'666 
377 
595 
484 
140 
382 
462 
476 
631 

1  071 
'840 
317 

1  102 
'434 
828 

1,124 
315 
658 
914 
889 
747 

1,046 
403 
921 

$1,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 

800 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
1.100 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,350 
1,000 

800 
1,600 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
1,000 

750 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

800 

1,700 
1,200 
1,000 
1,300 
2,000 
1,800 
1,200 
1,500 

800 
1,000 
1,200 

700 
1,200 

800 

700 

800 

800 
2,250 

500 
1,000 

800 
1,200 
1,250 

900 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 

800 
1,200 

f  1,000  00 

1,777  50 
1,192  50 
1,000  00 
1,030  50 
1,953  00 
1,000  00 
1,831  50 
1,500  00 
1,170  00 
1,000  00 

800  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,620  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,723  50 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

800  00 
1,500  00 
1,111  50 

800  00 
1,206  00 

800  00 

1.000  00 

1.001  25 
1,098  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,093  50 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

800  00 
1,118  25 
1,008  00 
1,000  00 

800  00 
1,000  00 
1,993  50 
1,000  00 
1,026  00 

800  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

800  00 
1,170  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,635  00 
1,000  00 
1,671  75 

$222  50 

Beaver,     

Berlis, 

Blair                          .                .         

Bradford, 

Butler                          

200  00 

Clearfield 

Elk,     

400  00 

Erie, .  .         .  .         

FayettCi 

Franklin,    .  . 

Fulton,     

Lackawanna.* 

Lehigh,     

206  50 

Mercer,     

Monroe, 

Montour,     

Northumberland,     

Pike, 

Schuylkill, 

6  50 

Somerset, 

Susquehanna, 

Union, ... 

330  00 

"Warren, 

200  00 

Wayne,     

"Wyoming, 

$72,800 

177,831  25 

$1,565  50 

'Included  in  Luzerne. 
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IVormal  Schools. 

The  general  law  relating  to  normal  schools  was  passed  in  the  year  1857. 
The  county  superintendency  was  established  three  years  before,  and  there 
had  grown  up  under  its  operation  in  many  places  a  demand  among  teachers 
for  a  professional  education.  The  effort  to  meet  this  demand  resulted  in 
the  establishment  at  several  favorable  points,  mostly  under  the  direction 
of  county  superintendents,  temporary  schools  for  teachers,  sometimes  called 
normal  institutes.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  the  one  at  Millersville, 
Lancaster  county.  The  institute  at  Millersville  proved  a  great  success, 
attracting  during  the  summers  of  1855  and  1856,  several  hundred  students, 
not  onlj^  from  Lancaster  and  adjoining  counties,  but  from  distant  parts  of 
the  State.  Its  success  was  so  great,  indeed,  that  additional  buildings  were 
erected,  and  the  temporary  institute  became  a  permanent  normal  school, 
with  a  faculty,  an  equipment,  a  course  of  study,  a  method  and  a  life  sub- 
stantially as  now  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-three  years. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  common  school  system  in  the  State, 
its  far-seeing  friends  had  held  that  the  training  of  teachers  in  special  schools 
adapted  to  the  purpose  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  its  success.  Phil- 
adelphia had  set  the  example  by  establishing,  in  1818,  her  model  school, 
expressly  designated  as  a  school  for  teachers ;  and  nearly  all  the  earlier 
State  superintendents  of  common  schools,  in  their  reports,  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  one  or  more 
institutions  in  which  to  train  a  body  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  public  in- 
struction. The  officers  in  charge  of  the  School  Department  in  the  year  185T, 
inheriting,  doubtless,  these  suggestions  from  their  predecessors,  and  being 
themselves  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  system,  and  urged  thereto  by  some 
of  the  most  progressive  school  men  in  the  State,  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  and  regulating  normal 
schools.  The  law  of  1857,  was  prepared,  at  their  request,  by  Honorable 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster.  No  one  can  read  its  provisions  with- 
out seeing  that  they  were  designed  in  the  main  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Millersville,  and  to  prompt  the  further  develop- 
ment of  similar  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  law  as  passed  pro- 
vided for  no  State  appropriations.  The  friends  of  normal  schools  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  them  the  old  Pennsylvania  policy  of  allowing  private 
enterprise  to  precede  State  action  in  the  establishment  of  public  institu- 
tions. 

The  normal  school  law  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1857.  The  trustees  of  the  school  at  Millersville  almost  at 
once  resolved  to  become  a  State  normal  school,  under  its  provisions ;  but 
owing  to  financial  difficulties,  their  purpose  was  not  carried  out  until  1859. 
Meantime  similar  enterprises  had  been  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  school  at  Edinboro',  Erie  county,  was  recognized  as  a  State 
normal  school  in  1861 ;  the  one  at  Mansfield,  Tioga  comity,  in  1862,  and 
the  one  at  Kutztown,  Berks  county,  in  1866.     These  may  be  called  the 
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old  schools.  Then,  came  the  new  schools,  the  one  at  Bloomsburg,  Colum- 
bia county,  in  1869;  the  one  at  West  Chester,  Chester  county,  in  18Y1  ; 
the  one  at  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county,  in  18*73  ;  the  one  at  Califor- 
nia, Washington  county,  in  1874,  and  the  one  at  Indiana,  Indiana  county, 
in  1875.  Several  of  these  schools,  however,  owe  their  establishment  more 
to  legislative  action  than  to  any  special  effort  made  in  their  behalf  by  the 
friends  of  education. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  how  large  this  normal  school  interest 
has  grown.  The  whole  number  of  students  that  have  attended  the  normal 
schools  since  their  foundation  is  36,879,  of  whom  1,485  graduated.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  number  of  students  in  all  the  normal  schools  was 
3,245,  and  in  the  model  schools  attached  to  them,  1,910.  The  number 
graduated  was  177.  The  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  several  nor- 
mal schools  is  estimated  at  $1,208,569  76,  on  which  their  is  an  aggregate 
debt  due  individuals  of  $273,621  96.  The  property  is  mortgaged  to  the 
State  for  $320,000  00.  The  total  income  of  the  schools  during  the  past 
year,  including  the  appropriations  paid  them  by  the  State,  was  $429,718  52, 
and  the  total  expenditures  $365,311   10. 

The  State  has  dealt  generously  by  the  normal  schools.  Commencing 
in  1861,  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  divided  equally  between  the 
schools  at  Millersville  and  Edinboro',  she  has  given  them  for  buildings 
and  equipment  $520,000,  $320,000  of  which,  as  above  stated,  is  secured  by 
mortgages  recorded  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  placed  for  safe  keep- 
ing in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  addition,  the  sum  of 
$208,526  81  has  been  appropriated  by  the  State  to  aid  students  preparing 
to  teach  in  attending  these  schools. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  boards  of  eighteen  trustees,  two  thirds  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  stockholders  or  contributors,  and  one  third  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  all  matters  re- 
lating to  finances,  a  measure  can  only  be  passed  by  a  three-fourths  vote, 
when  the  ayes  and  nays  are  called. 

During  the  past  year  the  course  of  study  adopted  for  the  normal  schools 
was  carefully  revised,  and  as  now  arranged,  I  append  it  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  course  of  instruction  prepared  for  the  State  normal  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  approved  by  the  State  authorities,  is  as  follows : 

Elementary  Course, 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools,  as  required  by- 
law, including  higher  arithmetic  and  higher  grammar  ;  also 

Geography. — Including  the  leading  principles  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Geo- 
graphy. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry,  including  the  circle. 

AijGEBra. — As  found  in  the  elementary  text-books. 

Book-keeping. — Single  entry,  as  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc. 

Physiology. — As  found  in  larger  common  school  text-books. 
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Natueal  Philosophy. — As  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  with  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus. 

Rhetokic. — Including  the  outlines  of  rhetoric. 

English  Classics. — Including  only  the  elements. 

Latin. — The  Elements,  including  the  First  Book  of  Ceesar. 

History  United  States  and  Constitution. — As  in  ordinary  text-books. 

Botany. — As  in  ordinary  text-books. 

Penmanship. — To  be  able  to  explain  and  teach  some  approved  system,  and  the  writ- 
ing-books to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Drawing. — As  much  as  two  of  Bartholomew's  drawing-books,  with  six  months 
free-hand  drawing. 

Vocal  Music. — Principles  as  found  in  ordinary  text-books,  and  attendance  upon 
daily  exercises  for  at  least  one  third  of  a  year. 

The  Theory  of  Teaching. — This  embraces  three  things,  namely  : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers,  and  the  methods  of  training  them. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  teaching  tlie  different  branches  of  study. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  organizing  and  managing  public  schools. 

The  Practice  op  Teaching. — This  includes  forty-five  minutes  daily  practice  in 
the  Model  School  for  one  half  of  a  school  year,  and  two  meetings  each  week  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  Theory  op  Teaching  must  be  commenced  the  second  half  of  the  Junior  year, 
and  continued  during  the  entire  course. 

Scientiflc  Course. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Higher  Algebra. — As  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Chemistry. — As  found  in  ordinary  text-books. 

Natural  Philosophy. — As  much  as  in  Olmstead. 

Zoology. — As  found  in  Agassiz  and  Gould. 

Geology. — As  found  in  ordinary  text-books. 

General  History. — As  found  in  Weber  and  Willson. 

Astronomy. — As  found  in  Loomis. 

Logic. — As  much  as  in  Atwater. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.— As  much  as  in  Haven  or  Hickok. 

Elements  of  Latin. — Including  four  books  of  Caesar. 

English  Literature.— As  much  as  in  Shaw,  and  the  Study  of  English  Classics 
for  one  third  of  a  school  year. 

Theory  of  Teaching — As  much  as  in  the  Elementary  Course,  and  the  whole  of 
"  Methods  of  Instruction." 

SuRSTiTUTioNS.— Pupils  may  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus,  the  Mathematical  parts  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy,  and  the  latter  third  of  Higher  Algebra— an  equivalent  amount  of  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  or  German. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

The  School  Year  shall  consist  of  forty-two  weeks. 

Pupils,  to  graduate  in  a  normal  school  must  attend  twenty-one  weeks. 

Pupils  ai^plying  for  a  diploma  in  any  course  must  be  examined  in  all  the  stu-dies  of 
that  course. 

Thesis. — In  each  course  a  thesis  must  be  written  upon  some  educational  subject. 

At  examination,  a  paper  stating  that  the  candidates  have  completed  the  course  of 
study  for  normal  schools,  have  taught  the  required  time  in  the  model  school,  and  have 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Faculty,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. 

Papers  for  second  diplomas  must  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  their 
regular  sessions. 
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Recomendations. — The  students  of  the  normal  schools  are  recommended  to  study 
the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages  as  far  as  practicable. 

Arranging  these  studies  under  their  appropriate  heads,  the  two  courses 
are  as  follows : 

Elementary  Course. 

1.  Language.— Orthography  ;  Reading  and  Elocution  ;  English  Grammar ;  Com- 
position ;  Outlines  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Classics;  Elements  of  Latin,  including 
the  First  Book  of  Caesar. 

2.  Mathematics.— Arithmetic;  Elementary  Algebra ;  Plane  Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science.— Geography ;  Physiology ;  Natural  Philosophy ;  Botany. 

4.  History.- History  of  the  United  States ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Arts. — Penmanship ;  Drawing ;  "Vocal  Music ;  Boole-keeping. 

6.  Professional  Studies.— School  Economy;  Methods  of  Instruction;  Mental 
Philosophy. 

7.  Practice  op  Teaching.— Forty-five  minutes  daily  practice  in  the  Model  School 
for  one  half  of  a  school  year. 

Scientific  Course. 

1.  Language.— As  in  Elementary  Course ;  English  Composition  ;  English  Litera- 
ture ;  Analysis  of  English  Classics ;  Elements  of  Latin. 

2.  Mathematics. — As  in  Elementary  Course;  Higher  Algebra;  Trigonometry  and 
Surveying;  Analytical  Geometry ;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

3.  Natural  Science.— As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Geology  ;  Chemistry ;  Zoology ; 
Optics ;  Acoustics ;  Electricity  and  Galvanism ;  Analytical  Mechanics ;  Astronomy. 

4.  History As  in  Elementary  Course  ;  General  History. 

5.  Arts.— As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Higher  Culture  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  (voluntary). 

6.  Professional  Studies. — As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Mental  Philosophy  ;  Moral 
Philosophy ;  Logic ;  History  of  Education  and  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Recommendations  Renewed. 

I  hereby  renew  the  recommendations  of  the  last  annual  report  on  the 
following  points,  the  reasons  for  which  are  therein  fully  given : 

1.  As  to  the  Revision  of  our  School  Laws. — The  laws  relating  to 
schools  as  they  now  exist  in  the  statute  books,  are  a  mass  of  fragments  with- 
out consistency  or  logical  coherence.  They  need  codification  badly.  The 
Legislature  should  authorize  the  doing  of  this  work  without  delay.  The 
coming  year  would  be  a  proper  time  to  have  it  done,  inasmuch  as  the  De- 
partment is  required  in  any  event  to  issue  a  new  digest  of  the  school  laws. 

2.  As  TO  Furnishing  Text-Books  without  Charge  to  the  Pupils  in 
the  Public  Schools. — Boards  of  school  directors  are  required  to  adopt  books 
for  the  schools  under  their  care,  and  to  see  that  these  and  no  others  are  used. 
But  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  law  now  authorizes  them  to  furnish 
text-books  to  the  pupils  without  charge  as  they  furnish  globes,  maps,  charts, 
dictionaries.  The  plan  of  free  text-books  has  so  many  advantages,  and 
has  worked  so  well  wherever  fairly  tried,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking 
the  Legislature  to  remove  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  with  reference 
to  the  power  of  school  boards  in  the  premises. 

3.  As  TO  Children  out  op  School. — I  have  repeatedly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
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done  to  remove  the  evil  of  absenteeism  in  our  schools,  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  among  us  either  without  any  education  at  all,  or  with 
so  little  that  no  possible  good  can  result^from  it.  The  danger  to  our  institu- 
tions from  this  source  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Ignorance  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  republics.  No  question  that  will  be  likely  to  come  before  the 
Legislature  can  equal  this  in  the  importance  of  its  consequences  upon  the 
future  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  prepare  a  bill  covering  the  whole  subject  and  lay  it  before  the  Legis- 
lature. I  bespeak  for  its  several  provisions  all  the  consideration  they  merit. 
The  expense  involved  in  the  measure  proposed  will  be  an  objection  to  it ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  ignorance  is  still  more  costly  than  education. 
Prisons  and  poor-houses  are  more  expensive  than  schools.  Any  Gov- 
ernment that  has  a  thick,  social  understratum  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
will  be  sorely  taxed  to  pay  police  and  soldiers.  Schoolmasters  will  be 
found  far  cheaper,  and,  in  the  end,  far  more  effective  conservators  of  the 
peace. 

Further  Suggestions. 

1.  Building  School  Houses. — Pennsylvania  has  expended  annually 
for  many  years  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars  in  building  new 
school-houses.  These  houses  are  erected  by  boards  of  school  directors, 
who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  made  a  study  of  the  art  of  building 
structures  of  this  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  new  school- 
houses  are  ill  adapted  to  their  purpose,  without  taste,  and  badly  lighted, 
heated,  and  ventilated.  Much  better  ones  could  be  erected  with  the  same 
money.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  thrown  away  in  the  State  for  want  of  more  skill  in  school-house 
building. 

In  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  the  Old  World,  the  government 
employs  an  architect,  who  prepares  the  plans  for  all  grades  of  school- 
houses.  These  plans  are  worked  out  with  great  care,  and  embody  the  re- 
sults of  the  largest  experience  in  ithis  department  of  architecture.  All 
school-houses  must  be  built  in  accordance  with  them,  and  hence  the  new 
school-houses  in  some  parts  of  Europe  are  very  much  superior  to  ours. 

Over  twenty  years  ago,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  preparation  of  a 
work  on  school  architecture,  and  a  volume  on  this  subject  was  compiled 
by  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  and  published  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Pollock.  This  work  did  much  good  in  its  day  ;  but  the 
edition  was  long  since  exhausted,  and,  if  otherwise,  the  book  is  now  too 
antiquated  to  be  well  suited  to  our  present  wants.  One  of  two  things  can 
be  done :  First,  authorize  the  publication  of  a  new  work  on  school  archi- 
tecture, and  require  boards  of  directors  to  build  their  school-houses  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  plan  selected  from  it ;  or,  second,  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding that  all  plans  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  shall  be  submitted 
to  some  competent  authority  for  approval,  before  work  on  them  be  com- 
menced. Either  will  improve  our  school-houses,  and  save  money  for  the 
people. 
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2.  Courses  op  Study. — The  question  as  to  what  we  should  teach  in 
our  schools,  has  received  serious  consideration  throughout  the  whole 
country  during  the  year,  on  the  part  both  of  school  boards  and  teachers. 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  have  made  almost  radical  changes  in  their  courses 
of  study  for  the  public  schools,  and  many  other  cities  contemplate  similar 
action.  In  our  State,  the  superintendents  have  been  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  provide  more  suitable  work  for  the  country  and  village  schools, 
and  wide  awake  teachers  and  intelligent  school  boards  have  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  their  recommendations.  Indeed,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when 
steps  towards  reform  in  this  important  department  of  school  economy  can 
be  taken  judiciously. 

For  myself,  I  have  been  long  convinced  that  the  matter  of  instruction  in 
our  elementary  schools  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  might  be  made.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ordinary  text-books  in  geography  might  be  omitted 
without  loss.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  given  lessons  in  arithme- 
tic every  day  that  they  cannot  possibly  understand ;  and  an  immense 
amount  of  time  is  thrown  away  in  the  attempt  to  teach  the  principles  of 
abstract  grammar  in  primary  schools.  In  general,  the  base  of  the  knowl- 
edge imparted  in  our  schools  is  not  broad  enough;  little  children  are  cram- 
med with  abstractions,  definitions,  formulas,  and  calculations  that  they  can- 
not be  made  to  comprehend,  and  the  whole  work  of  teaching  is  thus  rendered 
dull,  mechanical,  and,  too  often,  fruitless.  And  not  only  have  we  included 
in  our  courses  of  study  much  that  might  well  be  omitted,  but  we  have 
omitted  much  that  ought  to  be  included.  Little  children  are  keen  ob- 
servers. They  fairly  revel  in  the  world  of  nature,  but  our  schools,  for 
the  most  part,  deny  them  lessons  on  objects,  animals,  plants,  minerals, 
men,  and  confine  them  to  the  dry  formal  lessons  of  the  text-books.  A 
public  school  ought  to  be  a  powerful  agency  in  the  work  of  preparing  its 
pupils  to  succeed  in  life,  and  yet  the  practical  application  of  the  branches 
taught  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  drawing,  the  hand-maid  of  so  many 
industries,  receives  little  attention.  The  theory  of  our  institutions  is  that 
all  citizens  may  be  made  to  understand  the  science  and  art  of  government, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  intrust  them  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  but 
what  are  we  doing  in  our  schools  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  history  and 
traditions  of  our  country,  its  constitution  and  laws,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
of  citizens  ?  Then,  back  of  all  and  more  importance  than  all,  is  the  study 
of  man  himself,  what  he  is  physically,  intellectually,  morally ;  what  he  is 
in  his  relations  to  his  family,  neighbors,  country,  mankind,  nature,  God. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  some  lessons  on  a  subject  like  this  in  exchange 
for  the  details  of  the  geography  of  distant  countries  that  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten or  for  certain  half  understood  abstractions  in  grammar  and  arith- 
metic ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  much  of  this  knowledge,  like  the  branches  now 
taught,  is  too  diflElcult  for  children.  And  this  is  true,  if  the  lessons  are 
made  to  consist  merely  of  definitions  and  principles.     Facts  and  infer- 
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ences,  however,  are  as  simple  in  the  field  now  outlined,  as  in  any  other, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  mainly  these  that  should 
constitute  the  matter  of  primary  instruction.  A  further  objection  may  be 
made  to  the  proposed  modification  of  the  present  course  of  study,  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  no  suitable  text-books  on  these  subjects.  Let  it  be 
answered,  that  the  teacher  should  be  the  principal  text-book  in  a  primary 
school,  and  that  until  our  teachers  can  give  instruction  out  of  their  own 
full  minds,  no  course  of  study,  old  or  new,  can  produce  its  best  fruit. 

The  reform  now  contemplated  in  the  course  of  study  of  our  public 
schools  must  be  brought  about,  mainly,  by  those  who  administer  the  sys- 
tem, but  it  would  be  well  for  the  Legislature  to  modify,  as  indicated,  the 
branches  now  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State. 

3.  Closer  Supervision. — Further  observation,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  close  and  intelligent  supervision  is  the  life 
of  a  system  of  schools.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  world  has  there  ever  been 
a  system  that  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  without  it.  There  is,  in- 
deed, but  one  opinion  on  this  subject  among  those  who  have  carefully 
studied  it. 

Our  system  of  supervision  in  Pennsylvania,  embracing  county,  city,  and 
borough  superintendents,  has  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good  in  all 
departments  of  the  work  of  public  education  ;  but  in  many  of  the  country 
districts  it  operates  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  schools  and  covers  too 
much  ground  to  be  efi'ective.  Holland  has  probobly  the  most  efficient  sys- 
tem of  school  supervision  in  the  world,  and  there  the  district  inspectors 
have  within  their  jurisdiction,  on  an  average,  only  forty  schools,  with  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen  pupils  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  teachers  ;  and,  besides,  they  are  greatly  aided  in  their  work  by  their 
superior  officers,  the  provincial  inspectors. 

My  purpose,  however,  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Legislature  at 
this  time  is  not  to  ask  for  any  radical  change  in  our  general  system  of  school 
supervision,  but  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  proper  to  extend  somewhat  the 
power  already  possessed  by  boards  of  directors  in  the  matter  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  superintendents  of  schools.  The  secretary  of  a  school 
board  can  now  be  appointed  district  superintendent,  and  given  full  authority 
to  visit  the  schools.  It  has  been  held  that  a  qualified  person  outside  of  the 
board  can  be  appointed  and  required  to  perform  similar  service  within  the 
district.  Both  of  these  plans  have  been  tried  in  many  districts  throughout 
the  State,  and,  wherever  the  right  man  was  selected  for  the  office,  with 
marked  success.  But  the  inspector  of  schools  should  always  be  a  practical 
teacher,  of  acknowledged  skill,  and  our  districts  are  generally  too  small  to 
give  such  a  person  regular  employment  or  to  pay  him  adequately.  If  the 
Legislature  would  pass  a  law  giving  school  districts  power  to  combine, 
with  proper  restrictions,  for  the  purposes  of  supervision,  local  superintend- 
ents could  be  chosen  from  among  the  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
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the  county  superintendent,  who  would  in  a  short  time  double  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Such  officers,  too,  in  addition  to  their  more  strictly  pro- 
fessional duties,  could,  as  agents  of  the  board,  hunt  up  the  children  not  in 
school,  look  after  the  school  property,  provide  the  school  supplies,  and  at- 
tend to  the  clerical  work  of  the  several  boards  by  whom  they  might  be 
employed. 

4.  The  Labor  Question. — A  report  lils:e  this  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  discuss,  in  a  general  way,  the  great  question  of  labor,  but  there  are  a 
few  things  concerning  that  question  that  it  seems  proper  to  say.  A  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  in  a  broad  sense,  aims  not  only  to  make  men 
better  and  more  useful  in  the  sphere  in  which  it  finds  them,  but,  if  possible, 
to  lift  them  up  to  a  higher  one.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  such  a  system,  as  I 
understand  its  functions,  to  reach  its  hand  down  to  the  homes  of  the  poorest 
and  lowliest  among  us,  and  proffer  help  to  those  who  toil  on  our  farms, 
or  in  our  shops,  furnaces,  forests,  and  mines — help  in  the  shape  of  increased 
skill,  better  taste,  more  enlarged  views,  purer  pleasures,  and  an  inspiration 
that  longs  and  strives  for  something  higher  and  nobler. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  working  men,  as  a  class,  are  so  likely  to  im- 
prove their  condition  as  by  increasing  their  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  the 
foundation  of  skill,  and  knowledge  and  skill  combined  bring  better  oppor- 
tunities for  work,  higher  wages,  and  more  honorable  position  in  society. 
In  addition,  a  rightly  directed  education  inculcates  habits  of  industry, 
economy,  sobriet3',  and  instills  the  deeper  principles  of  honor  and  honesty; 
and  these,  it  is  universalh^  acknowledged,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
success  in  life.  Working  men,  in  no  part  of  the  world,  ever  made  them- 
selves better  off  by  making  war  upon  other  classes  of  society,  by  violent 
strikes  for  higher  wages,  by  the  destruction  of  property,  by  carrying  into 
effect  those  communistic  theories,  which  threaten  a  political  revolution 
that  would  end  in  universal  anarchy.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
labor  has  not  been  fairly  treated,  that  men  were  not  born  to  be  mere  beasts 
of  burden,  that  a  reform  is  imperatively  demanded,  that  will  alleviate  the 
poverty  and  distress  prevailing  among  the  working  classes ;  and  here,  I 
take  it,  is  a  field  in  which  a  system  of  public  instruction  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  its  power  as  an  agency  organized  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity. To  give  practical  direction  to  the  work,  let  me  ask  the  assistance 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  school  officers  throughout  the  State,  in  per- 
fecting such  measures  as  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  end  in  view. 
Much  can  be  done  in  the  line  of  the  following,  suggestions  : 

Many  children  remain  away  from  school  on  account  of  a  want  of  books 
or  proper  clothing.     Certainly,  these  can  be  pi'ovided  in  some  waj". 

For  children  who  are  compelled  to  remain  out  of  the  ordinaiy  schools 
to  work,  night  schools  or  half-time  schools  can  be  established. 

Industrial  or  trade  schools,  such  as  have  been  established  in  large  num- 
bers in  Europe,  seem  to  be  almost  a  necessity  for  the  working  classes. 

Considerations  of  public  safety,  if  nothing  else,  should  cause  provision 
B — School  Rep, 
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to  be  made  for  children  "who  are  growing  up  neglected,  in  ignorance  and 
vice. 

Good  results  could  not  fail  to  flow  from  making  known,  in  some  pys- 
tematic  way,  to  those  most  concerned,  the  value  of  education  in  its  rela- 
tions to  labor. 

European  Tour. 

Anxious  to  see  the  Old  World,  and  to  acquaint  myself  more  fully  concern- 
ing its  educational  institutions  and  S3^stems,  I  left  New  York  or  the  22d 
of  June  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  international  exposition  at  Paris 
and  several  countries  in  Europe,  and  landed  there,  on  my  return,  on  the 
22d  of  October,  having  been  absent  just  four  months.  My  tour  extended 
through  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Ital}^, 
Austria,  Gei'many,  Holland,  and  France.  Some  two  weeks  were  spent  in 
London,  three  weeks  in  Paris,  and  from  three  to  five  days  each  in  and 
near  the  cities  of  Rome,  Munich,  Dresden,  Yienna,  and  Berlin.  Shorter 
visits  weie  paid  to  Glasgow,  Edinburg,  Dublin,  A.ntwerp,  Brussels,  Cologne, 
Ht-idleburg,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Lausanne,  Berne,  Geneva,  Turin,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Saltzburg,  Prague,  Leipsig,  Amsterdam,  La  Hague, 
Rotterdam,  and  many  other  interesting  cities  and  towns. 

The  main  object  of  the  tour  was  to  make  observations  and  gather  infor- 
mation concerning  the  work  of  education  in  the  Old  World.  Previous  to 
starting,  his  Excellency,  Governor  Hartranft,  had  honored  me  with  an  ap- 
pointment, constituting  me  "  a  commissioner,  in  the  name  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Commonwealth,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  inquire  into 
and  examine  the  industrial  schools  and  systems  of  general  and  technical 
education  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,"  and  commending  me  "to 
the  especial  confidence  and  courtesy  of  foreign  Governments,  and  those  in 
authority  under  the  same."  General  Eaton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  at  Washington,  had  also  kindl}^  furnished  me  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  leading  friends  of  education  and  educational  officials  in 
different  countries.  With  these  documents,  I  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
for  prosecuting  the  object  of  mj  visit,  the  onl}'  drawback  met  with  being 
that  the  schools,  were  at  the  time,  in  many  places,  closed  for  their  summer 
vacation. 

I  regret  that  in  the  present  report  I  am  unable  to  present  in  full  detail  the 
fruits  of  the  tour.  Careful  notes  were  taken  everywhere,  especially  in  the 
educational  departments  of  the  exposition  at  Paris.  Books,  documents, 
copies  of  laws,  courses  of  study,  &c.,  thought  to  be  of  value,  were  col- 
lected in  considerable  quantities,  and  brought  home  for  use.  But  to  trans- 
late, digest,  and  arrange  the  material  thus  collected,  and  to  set  in  proper 
order  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  would  require  several  months 
of  hard  work,  and  the  interval  between  my  return  and  the  time  this  report 
must  go  to  press  is  much  too  short  in  which  to  perform  it.  The  subject 
will  be  just  as  fresh  and  interesting  in  another  year  as  now,  and  I  hope, 
then,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  and  the  school  men  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  a  full  account  of  what  I  saw  and  learned  concerning  education 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  which  I  visited.  At  present,  I  am 
compelled  to  content  myself  with  the  barest  outline. 

Higher  Education  in  Europe. 

Universities  in  Europe,  especially  on  the  continent,  differ  veiy  greatly 
from  universities  in  the  United  States.  They  are  differently  organized, 
are  more  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  aim,  in  the  main,  at 
the  accomplishment  of  a  different  object.  Their  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  are  different,  and  their  internal  life  has  characteristics  of  its 
own,  not  met  with  in  institutions  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  I  visited 
the  universities  at  Edinburg.  in  Scotland  ;  Dublin,  in  Ireland  ;  Oxford,  in 
England;  Heidelburg,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  in  Grermany ;  Prague  and 
Vienna,  in  Austria ;  and  Zurich  and  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  At  some  of 
them  I  was  only  able  to  take  a  look  at  the  buildings  and  grounds  ;  but  at 
others,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  inspecting  chapels,  lecture-rooms,  mu- 
seums, apparatus,  programmes  of  subjects  taught,  and  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  professors.  At  several  of  them,  I  met  American  students, 
who  were  of  great  assistance  to  me. 

In  a  general  way  the  buildings  of  a  European  university  are  substantial, 
but  plain  and  old-fashioned.  The  lecture-rooms  are  in  many  cases  pro- 
vided with  pulpits  or  professors'  desks,  tables,  and  benches  of  the  most 
antiquated  style.  There  are  everywhere  four  facukie.'^,  the  theological, 
juristical,  medical,  and  philosophical.  The  professors  do  not  seem  to 
rely  very  much  upon  graphical  illustration  to  enforce  their  instruction  ; 
and,  hence,  outside  of  the  departments  of  natural  science,  one  sees  but 
little  apparatus.  The  teaching  is  all  done  b}^  lectures.  The  great  pur- 
pose aimed  at  is  to  open  up  new  fields  of  thought  or  to  find  something  new 
in  old  ones.  The  students  takes  notes  of  what  is  said,  and  before  obtain- 
ing a  degree  are  compelled  to  undergo  an  examination.  No  text-books 
are  used,  and  I  saw  nothing  like  the  recitations  of  the  American  schools. 
A  professor  sometimes  holds  private  conversations  at  his  house  or  rooms 
with  the  students  who  attend  his  lectures,  and  these  seem  to  be  very  profit- 
able and  highly  appreciated.  The  students  are  at  liberty  to  attend  such 
lectures  as  they  please,  and,  even  when  matriculated,  no  one  in  authority 
appears  to  concern  himself  as  to  whether  they  are  attentive  to  their  duties 
or  not.  The  discipline  of  one  of  these  universities  seems  very  lax,  and  I 
was  told  that  it  was  customary  to  leave  the  graver  offenses  of  the  students 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  municipal  authorities.  A  European  university  is 
strictly  a  State  institution.  The  goverment  virtually  appoints  all  its  pro- 
fessors, and  supplies  it  with  the  necessary  funds  for  its  support  so  far  as 
it  is  not  self-supporting.  A  university  education  is  a  prerequisite  for  en- 
tering a  learned  profession  or  any  of  the  leading  positions  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  European  universities  exert  much  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  social  condition. of  the  people,  are  a  much  more  important 
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factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  age,  than  is  the  case  with  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  America.  This  arises  from  several  causes  ;  from  their 
relation  to  the  State  and  the  learned  professions,  from  the  fact  that  their 
professors  constitute  a  body  of  the  greatest  thinkers  in  the  world,  and  from 
their  large  attendance  and  the  class  of  men  who  attend  them.  In  Germany- 
alone  there  are  twenty  universities,  with  about  eighteen  hundred  professors 
and  over  twenty  thousand  students.  It  is  calculated  that  about  one  in 
in  every  twenty-six  hundred  of  the  whole  population  takes  a  university 
course.  '  And,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  these 
universities  a  student  must  possess  acquirements  about  equal  to  those  of 
the  graduates  of  our  colleges,  the  influence  of  such  a  body  of  learned  men 
can  be  appreciated. 

Secondary  Education. 

Secondary  education,  as  understood  in  Europe,  embraces  the  education, 
that  lies  between  the  university  on  the  one  side  and  the  elementary  school 
on  the  other.  Applied  here,  it  would  include,  I  take  it,  all  that  is  taught 
in  our  best  high  schools  and  academies,  and  about  all  that  is  embraced  in 
the  courses  of  our  colleges.  This  grade  of  education  is  represented  abroad 
by  such  institutions  as  the  famous  high  school  at  Edinburg,  the  great  pub- 
lic schools  of  England,  the  gymnasia,  the  progymnasia,  the  Real  Schule 
and  the  higher  burgher  schools  of  Germany,  Austria,  &c.,  and  the  com- 
munal colleges  and  lyceums  of  France.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  visit  personally  a  considerable  number  of  this  class  of  schools  both 
in  Great  Brintain  and  on  the  continent,  and  to  study  the  exhibits  of  many 
more  at  the  Paris  exposition. 

Omitting  all  details,  the  things  to  be  remarked  concerning  the  class  of 
institutions  established  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  second- 
ary education  are  the  following : 

Their  Relation  to  the  Universities. — The  gymnasia  in  the  German 
speaking  nations,  and  similar  institutions  under  other  names  elsewhere, 
are  preparatory  schools  to  the  universities.  The  progymnasia  prepare 
students  for  the  gymnasia,  the  Real  Schule  for  the  polytechnic  schools  or 
for  practical  business. 

Their  Relation  to  the  Government. — Institutions  of  a  secondary 
class  of  all  grades  are  subject  to  inspection  by  government  officers.  The 
faculties  of  many  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tions, who,  also,  prescribes  their  course  of  study.  Large  subsidies  are 
granted  them  ever}-  year  from  the  public  treasury.  In  addition  to  those  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  the  Government  at  large,  manj^  municipalities  have 
schools  of  their  own  for  secondary  instruction. 

Their  Number. — Nowhere  is  our  system  of  public  instruction  more  weak 
than  in  the  matter  of  secondary  instruction.  While  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  Old  World  spare  no  ejQEbrt  or  expense  to  fill  up  the  gap  be- 
tween their  elementary  schools,  and  their  universities  with  a  body  of  sec- 
ondary shools  sufficient  in  number,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
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there  are  those  among  us  who  would  lay  violent  hands  on  our  high  schools, 
and  limit  the  work  of  public  instruction  to  the  mere  teaching  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

A  few  figures  will  show  to  what  extent  secondary  education  has  been 
developed  in  several  European  countries.  The  figures  are  taken,  with  some 
exceptions,  from  the  report  of  this  department  for  18t6,  no  later  ones  be- 
ing at  hand. 

Germany. — Population  41,000,000;  secondary  schools  for  boys,  1,043, 
■with  12,000  teachers,  and  177, 579  students.  In  the  Grerman  Empire,  one 
person  in  every  377  of  population,  receives  a  classical,  and  one  in  every 
468,  a  non-classical  secondary  education. 

Prussia,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Germany. — Population,  25,000,000  ; 
secondary  education,  90  higher  burgher  schools,  with  802  teacher?,  and 
15,971  students  ;  96  Real  Schule,  with  1,711  teachers,  and  38,135  students; 
261  gymnasia,  with  4,0U9  teachers,  and  78,506  students;  215  higher  fe- 
male schools,  with  2,206  teachers,  and  43,247  students. 

Austria. — Population,  36,000,000;  secondary  schools  for  boys,  205, 
with  3,307  teachers,  and  49,280  students. 

Italy. —  Population,  27,000,000;  secondary  schools,  for  both  sexes, 
883  ;  students,  18,852. 

Netherlands. — Population,  3,674,402  ;  secondary  schools,  219  ;  teachers, 
1,390;  students,  14,500. 

Sweden.  —  Population,  4,250,452;  secondary  schools,  103;  students, 
11,874. 

Switzerland. — Population,  2,669,147  ;  secondary  schools,  375  ;  teachers, 
1,000;  students,  12,750. 

France. — Population,  40,000,000  ;  secondary  schools,  1,259,  with  144,085 
students. 

Elementary  Education. 

The  question  of  elementary  education  attracts  great  attention  at  the 
present  time  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Philosophers  are  busy  working 
out  the  unsolved  problems  connected  with  human  culture  and  develop- 
ment. Statesmen  are  considering  the  ways  and  means  of  increasing  na- 
tional strength  and  prosperity  by  making  education  universal,  and  teachers 
are  discussing  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  imparting  instruction. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing 
and  improving  systems  of  elementary  schools,  and  the  future,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  full  of  promise. 

During  my  tour,  I  saw  large  numbers  of  city,  village,  and  country  schools 
of  the  lower  grades  ;  and  at  the  Paris  exposition,  the  opportunities  were  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  inquiring  into  systems  of  education,  their  admin- 
istration, and  the  practical  working  of  schools.  An  account,  in  detail,  of 
what  was  learned  must  be  postponed  for  the  present ;  but  some  general 
conclusions  may  be  stated. 

First,  let  me  mention  a  few  particulars,  in  which,  I  think,  the  elemen- 
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•  tary  schools  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  educationally  the  most  advanced, 
are  superior  to  ours. 

1.  They  are  More  Carefully  Inspected. — The  local  school  officers 
seein  to  be  generally  selected  with  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  the 
place,  and  the  inspectors  are  specially  prepared  for  their  work.  They 
have  fewer  schools  to  look  after  than  our  superintendents.  Their  tenure 
of  office  is  for  life,  or  good  behavior,  and  they  are  held  to  a  strict  account- 
ability by  superior  officei's. 

2.  THE.IR  Course  of  Study  is  Better. — They  do  not  have  so  much 
abstract  grammar  or  arithmetic  in  their  schools,  or  so  much  detailed  geog- 
raphy ;  but,  in  place  of  these  branches,  they  have  drawing,  vocal  music, 
and  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences.  Many  of  them  make  special  ap- 
plication of  the  natural  sciences  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  domestic 
economy.     More  teaching  is  done  without  the  text-book. 

3.  Their  Terms  are  Longer. — The  schools  are  almost  everywhere 
open  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 

4.  The  Teachers  have  made  more  Special  Preparation  for  their 
Work. — They  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  graduates  of  normal  schools, 
or  the}'  have  served  an  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers,  in  a  school  under 
the  direction  of  a  master  of  acknowledged  skill.  As  a  class,  they  are 
more  learned  than  American  teachers.  They  have,  also,  whatever  advan- 
tages arise  from  constant  emplojnnent,  and  a  permanent  situation. 

5.  More  Attention  is  Paid  to  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 

The  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  as  a  class  seem  to  be  professors  of 
religion.  Religion  as  a  branch  of  study  is  found  upon  almost  every  school 
programme.  Under  this  head  lessons  are  given  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  the  pupils  or  their  parents  belong. 
Intermingled  with  this  intellectual  religious  instruction,  there  is  much  done 
to  develop  the  religious  life.  A  devotional  feeling  prevails  in  many  of  the 
schools  that  is  very  rare  in  America. 

Some  of  the  particulars  in  which  our  elementar}^  schools  excel  those  I 
saw  in  the  Old  World  are  the  following : 

1.  We  have  Better  School-Houses. — This  is  true  only  in  a  general 
way  of  village  and  country  school-houses.  I  saw  school-houses  in  Berlin, 
Yienna,  and  other  cities  in  Europe  equal  to  the  best  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  policy  lately  adopted  by  some  States,  of  requiring  all  school- 
houses  to  be  erected  according  to  plans  furnished  by  a  skillful  architect 
employed  by  the  Government,  those  recently  built  are  admirable  in  all  re- 
spects. But  as  a  whole  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  whose  school-houses 
will  compare  in  size  and  general  adaptation  to  their  purpose  with  those  in 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  Olr  School  Furniture  is  Superior. — Several  European  nations 
had  exhibits  of  school  furniture  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  none  of  them  compared  in  excellence  with  the  furniture 
shown  by  American  manufacturers.     A  like  superiority  was  accorded  to 
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our  school  desks  and  chairs  at  Paris.  In  a  majority  of  the  country  schools 
all  over  Europe,  the  pupils  sit  on  long  clumsy  benches,  and  write  on  long 
clumsy  desks,  similar  to  those  in  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  a  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Black-boards  are  in  the  schools  ;  but  they  are  generally  small, 
and  seem  to  be  used  mainly  hy  the  teachers.  I  did  not  see  a  class  of  pu- 
pils working  at  a  black-board  in  a  single  school  I  visited. 

3.  Our  Text-Books  are  Better. — I  speak  of  text-books  for  elementary 
schools,  and  1  lisk  nothing  in  saying  that  they  are  better  than  those  of 
any  country  in  Europe  in  matter,  in  arrangement,  in  method,  in  attract- 
iveness— in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  good  text-book  for  children  of  from 
six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  teacher,  compe- 
tent to  compare  the  merits  of  text-books,  who  examined  the  several  ex- 
hibits of  this  kind  at  Paris,  could  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

4.  Our  Schools  are  Free. — There  are  no  free  schools  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  All  children  who  attend  school,  not 
on  the  poor  list,  must  pay  a  fee.  A  child,  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  the  fee,  can  be  exempted  from  it;  but  this  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  is  to  put  a  mark  upon  him. 

5.  Our  Teachers  have  more  Tact I  have  admitted  that  European 

teachers  are,  as  a  body,  more  learned  than  oui's.  They  have  made  more 
special  preparation  for  their  work.  But  if  my  observations  are  at  all  reli- 
able they  do  not  evince  that  natural  aptness  as  instructors  of  the  young, 
which  is  characteristic  of  American  teachers.  They  seem  to  be  too  heavj', 
too  slow,  wanting  in  versatility  of  talent,  in  mental  flexibility  and  ready 
sympathy.  They  appear  to  teach  under  some  restraint,  and  to  be  unable 
to  forget  themselves  and  the  outside  world  in  an  effort  to  make  not  only 
scholars,  but  men  and  women,  of  the  children  placed  in  their  charge. 

6.  More  is  done  in  our  Schools  to  form  Character. — American 
schools  are  defective  in  the  effort  they  make  to  form  the  character  of  the 
young,  but  with  all  their  defects,  they  form  a  happy  contrast  with  European 
schools  in  this  respect.  The  highest  aim  of  the  average  teacher  of  a 
country  school  in  Europe  seems  to  be  to  impart  to  his  scholars  such  knowl- 
edge as  will  be  useful  to  them  in  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  were 
born.  This  instruction  contains  no  element  prompting  them  to  make  an 
effort  to  rise  to  a  higher  one,  none  teaching  the  great  doctrine  of  human 
equality  or  evoking  a  self-reliant,  independent  executive  power.  In  Amer- 
ica the  school  is  a  social  force,  always  moving  upward;  in  Europe  it  is  a 
social  force  moving  on  a  horizontal  plane.  Here,  the  effort  is  made  to 
prompt  inquiry  in  all  directions,  to  promote  free  discussion,  to  encourage 
criticism,  to  accept  nothing  that  is  bad  because  it  is  high,  and  to  despise 
nothing  that  is  good  because  it  is  low,  and  to  implant  in  the  breast  of 
every  child  an  abiding  faith  that  God  has  made  him  the  peer  of  any  man, 
and  that  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  aspire  to  the  highest  place  on  earth  ;  there, 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who  alone,  as  a  rule,  attend  the  public  schools  in 
the  rural  districts,  are  taught  to  be  content  with  their  condition,  to  follow 
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quietly  the  avocations  of  their  fathers,  to  accept  as  right  all  that  is  done 
by  their  rulers,  to  repress  all  longings  for  something  higher  and  nobler, 
and  to  live  and  die  as  generations  of  their  ancestors  have  lived  and  died 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  see  how  little  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
Old  World  have  uplifted  the  aspirations  or  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the 
common  people.  Doubtless  a  large  majority  of  the  children  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries  are  taught  to  read  and  write ;  but  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  their  food,  their  dress,  their  mode  of  life,  the  amount  and  character 
of  their  toil,  are  to-day  what  they  have  been  for  many  generations.  If  the 
efficiency  of  a  public  school  system  is  to  be  tested  by  its  ability  to  reach 
its  hand  down  to  the  lower  strata  of  society  and  elevate  and  enoble,  my 
observations  must  be  greatly  at  fault  if  many  of  the  European  systems 
most  praised  are  not  comparative  failures.  Of  what  avail,  for  example,  is 
a  little  reading  and  writing  to  the  millions  of  peasant  women  and  giils 
who  are  compelled  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  the  fields,  as  well  as  all  that 
of  the  house,  to  carry  heavy  loads,  to  drag  heavy  carts — to  make  them- 
selves in  good  part  bcRsts  of  burden  ?  A  public  school  system  may  be  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  Government  to  make  obedient  sub- 
jects, good  soldiers,  efficient  machines;  but  when  so  used,  an  American 
cannot  be  expected  to  look  upon  it  with  much  favor,  although  he  may 
admire  it  as  an  organization.  The  truth  is  that  the  social  and  political 
systems  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are  so  different,  their  ideas  and 
aspirations  are  so  far  apart,  that  the  only  common  standard  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  schools  of  both  is  one  that  applies  only  to  their  outside — 
their  mere  mechanism  ;  all  that  is  vital  concerning  them  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  pecular  institutions  and  customs  among  which  they  were  estab- 
lished and  under  whose  influence  they  have  grown  up. 

IVornial  Schools. 

There  are  normal  schools,  or  teachers'  seminaries,  as  they  are  called,  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  are  everywhere  considered  to  be  a  nec- 
essary auxiliary  to  a  system  of  public  education.  I  visited  several  of  these 
schools  at  different  places,  and  at  the  Paris  exposition,  I  had  opportunities 
of  gathering  much  information  concerning  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment. The  first  school  of  the  kind  was  established  in  Germany,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  in  that  country  now  that  they  are  most 
numerous  and  flourishing.  This  sketch  will  be  limited  to  a  brief  account 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  German  normal  schools. 

There  are  two  classes  of  normal  schools  in  Germany.  The  first  prepares 
teachers  for  the  elementar3'schools,andthe  second,  for  the  secondary  schools. 
Of  the  first  class,  there  were,  in  1877,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  with 
twelve  hundred  and  nine  teachers,  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-three  students.  Of  the  second  class,  there  were  only  eight  or  ten,  but 
lectures  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  are  delivered  in  all 
the  universities. 
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The  buildings  are  all  plain.  Many  of  them  were  erected  by  municipal- 
ities, corporations,  or  individuals,  but  all  of  them  are  endowed  and 
regulated  by  the  State.  Some  of  them  possess,  in  addition,  private  endow- 
ments. 

The  instruction  is  always  gratuitous,  and  in  many  of  the  schools  pro- 
vision is  made  to  pay  a  portion,  sometimes  as  much  as  one  half,  of  the 
living  expenses  of  the  students.  The  charges  for  boarding  are  everywhere 
very  low.  All  students  agree  to  teach  three  years,  after  leaving  school, 
wherever  placed  by  the  proper  authorities. 

The  students  at  about  three  fourths  of  the  schools  board  and  lodge  in 
the  school  buildings. 

None  are  admitted  as  students  who  do  not  intend  to  teach.  All  must  be 
at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  pass  through  an  entrance  examination 
in  about  what  we  would  call  a  common  school  course.  Grreat  care  is  taken 
to  see  that  they  possess  proper  moral  qualifications  to  become  instructors 
of  the  3^oung.  The  course  is  three  years,  and  the  final  examination  is  by 
goverment  officials.  The  number  of  students  admitted  into  one  school 
very  seldom  exceeds  one  hundred. 

Model  schools  or  schools  of  practice,  are  connected  with  all  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  teacher  students  are  required  to  spend  therein,  engaged  in 
learning  the  work  of  practical  teaching,  some  hours  every  day  during  their 
last  school  year. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  place  some  teacher  of  known  ability 
at  the  head  of  each  normal  school,  and  intrust  to  him  its  whole  organiza- 
tion and  management.  It  is  made  his  duty  also  to  visit  the  schools  of  the 
district  for  which  he  is  expected  to  furnish  teachers  that  he  may  acquaint 
himself  with  their  character  and  wants. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  normal  schools  are  about  the  same  as  with 
us,  but  much  more  attention  is  given  to  pedagogy,  or  the  science  of  teach- 
ing. The  students,  in  many  cases,  do  house-work,  prepare  meals,  and  work 
in  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  attached  to  the  schools.  In  addition  to 
this,  here  and  there,  they  do  some  shop-work.  The  female  students, 
although  their  numbers  are  small  in  the  normal  schools  of  Germany,  learn 
sewing,  knitting,  cutting-out,  &c. 

To  show  in  what  favor  noi-mal  schools  are  held  in  the  Old  World,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  were,  by  the  latest  statistics  at  hand,  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  127  of  these  schools  ;  in  France,  86  ;  in  Italy,  115  ;  in  Rus- 
sia, 45  ;  in  Sweden,  10;  in  England,  41 ;  in  Belgium,  33;  in  Spain,  31 
and  in  Switzerland,  32. 

Industrial  Education. 

Convinced  beforehand  that  America  had  most  to  learn  from  Europe  on 
the  question  of  industrial  education,  I  tried  to  improve  all  the  opportu- 
nities my  tour  gave  me  in  gathering  information  on  this  subject.  In  former 
reports  reasons  were  given,  at  some  length,  in  favor  of  some  modification 
of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  that  would  make  better  provision  for 
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the  education  of  our  young  people  who  are  to  engage  in  the  several  arts 
and  trades.     Some  of  these  reasons  may  be  here  summarized  : 

1.  Industrial  schools  are  needed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  apprentice 
system,  which  has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

2.  They  would  open  the  way  for  the  employment  of  the  young,  who  now 
for  want  of  something  to  do,  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  A  large 
proportion  of  the  crime  of  the  country,  as  is  shown  bj^  the  statistics  of  our 
prisons,  is  committed  by  young  men  without  trades. 

3.  They  would  vastly  increase  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  workmen,  and 
this  would  lead  to  the  development  of  new  and  profitable  industries. 

4.  They  would  enhance  the  value  and  increase  the  productive  power  of 
manual  labor.  In  no  other  way  can  the  laboring  classes  be  so  substantially 
benefited. 

5.  They  would  develop  the  mechanical  and  art  talent  of  the  nation,  and 
convert  the  artisan  into  an  artist. 

The  agencies  cooperating  in  the  work  of  industrial  education  in  Europe 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  1,  The  great  polj^technic 
schools;  2,  museums  and  schools  of  industrial  art;  3,  schools  for  s^Decial 
trades ;  4,  schools  for  general  apprenticeship ;  5,  industrial  departments 
in  connection  with  public  schools.  Enough  will  be  said  of  each  class  to 
characterize  it.     Full  details  must  be  left  until  another  occasion. 

The  Great  Polytechnic  Schools. — I  visited  those  at  Zurich,  Mu- 
nich, Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  Their  object  is  the  same, 
that  of  imparting  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  education.  All  of 
them  are  partially  supported  by  the  State,  have  large  and  able  faculties, 
and  are  fully  equipped  in  all  respects  for  the  work  they  have  in  hand. 
Most  of  them  are  well  supplied  with  philosophical  apparatus,  have  rich 
and  well  arranged  scientific  collections,  industrial  museums,  art  galleries, 
and  botanic  gardens.  Several  have  suits  of  shops,  in  which  the  students 
are  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  actual  work.  Others  think  they 
obtain  better  practical  results  by  allowing  their  students  to  visit  at  stated 
times,  with  their  instructors,  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the  vicinity, 
where  privileges  of  observation  and  sometimes  of  work  have  been  obtained 
for  them.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  have  no  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  America  that  will  compare,  in  any  respect,  with  the  great  schools  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Museums  and  Schools  of  Industrial  Art. — I  spent  many  delighted 
and  profitable  hours  in  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland,  at  Ediuburg ; 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  at  London ;  the  Museum  of  Art  and  In- 
dustry, at  Vienna;  the  National  Bavarian  Museum,  at  Munich;  the  Ger- 
man Industrial  Museum,  at  Berlin,  and  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  at  Paris.  These  museums  differ  somewhat  in  the  character  of 
their  collections,  and  in  the  facilities  they  offer  for  instruction,  but  they 
all  have  in  view  the  same  object,  that  of  promoting  art  and  industry.  In 
connection  with  some  of  them  there  are  courses  of  lectures,  schools  of  art, 
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laboratories,  and  work-shops.  The  collections  at  all  of  them  are  large, 
rich,  and  admirably  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum  possesses  the  most  complete  collection  of  objects  of 
industrial  art,  modern,  and  retrospective,  but  all  of  them  possess  thou- 
sands of  specimens  full  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  miner,  manufacturer,  me- 
chanic, merchant,  artist, — to  all,  indeed,  who  have  any  disposition  to  profit 
by  evidences  of  human  skill  and  industrj-.  To  indicate  in  some  measure 
the  character  of  the  collections  at  these  museums,  I  will  name  the  headings 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  museum  at 
Edinburg,  as  they  appear  miscellaneously  in  the  catalogue.  1.  Pecora- 
tive  furniture.  2.  Architectual  and  engineering  models,  &c.  3.  Arms,  in- 
cluding shot  and  shell.  4.  Light-house  models  and  apparatus.  5.  Build- 
ing materials.  6.  Metallurgical  specimens.  7.  Mining  and  metallurgical 
models,  8.  Metal  work,  processes  of  manufacture,  &c.  9.  Manufacture 
of  pottery.  10.  Manufacture  of  glass.  11.  Varieties  and  applications  of 
carbon.  12.  Coal,  shales,  peat,  &c,  13.  Ancient  and  modern  glass.  14. 
Pottery  and  porcelain.  15.  Majolica  ware.  16.  Chinese  and  Japanese  col- 
lection. IT.  Objects  of  industrial  art  from  India,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  &c.  18.  Hats  and  bonnets.  19.  Manufactures  from  horn 
and  bristles.  20.  Substitutes  for  animal  bristles.  21,  Leather,  horn.  22. 
Woolen  fabrics.  23.  Hair,  feathers,  &c.  24.  Quills,  bones,  ivory.  25, 
Worsted.  26.  Silk  manufactures.  27.  Cotton  manufactures.  28.  Calico 
printing.  29.  Flax,  jute,  hemp.  30.  Vegetable  fibers.  31.  India  rubber, 
gutta^  percha.  32.  Buttons,  lace,  poplins,  &c.  33.  Food  collections,  em- 
bracing the  articles  used  for  food  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  34,  Raw  pro- 
ducts. 35.  Philosophical  instruments.  36,  Chemical  specimens,  37. 
Materia  medica.  38.  Woods.  39.  Building  stones.  40.  Educational  col- 
lection. 41.  Paper  and  its  applications.  42.  Mechanical  models.  43. 
Agricultural  collection.  44.  Models  of  farm-houses,  barns,  out-buildings, 
and  agricultural  machinery. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  industrial  museums,  says:  "With  well  stored 
museums,  easy  of  access  at  all  times,  the  workman  can  use  his  eyes  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  perfecting  his  technical  education.  Through  the 
eye  is  the  readiest  approach. to  the  mind.  Frequently  a  single  glance  of 
the  e3^e  will  give  the  workman  a  clearer  comprehension  of  a  principle  in 
mechanics,  than  he  could  obtain  from  a  long  explanatory  discourse,  or  from 
reading  a  book.  Then  it  has  been  well  said  that  '  taste  is  the  recollection 
of  the  beautiful.'  Whether  this  definition  be  true  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  which  is  so  valuable  in  nearly  all  industrial 
arts,  there  must  be  beautiful  objects  for  frequent  contemplation  and  study. 
This  lacking,  all  other  instruction  fails  to  impart  correct  taste." 

Schools  for  Special  Trades. — These  schools  are  very  numerous  in  all 
European  countries.  There  are  over  fifty  of  them  in  Belgium,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  Switzerland,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  in  Germany,  and  probably 
one  thousand  each  in  Austria  and  France,  Their  object  is  to  prepare  skilled 
workmen  for  particular  trades.    The  branches  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
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elementary  schools  are  sometimes  taught  in  them,  but,  in  a  general  way,  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  required  for  admission,  and  then  they  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  that  course  of  theoretrical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion deemed  best  for  the  special  object  in  view.  Among  these  schools  are 
some  supported  wholly  by  the  State,  others  by  municipalities,  and  still 
others  b}-  corporations  or  individuals.  Belonging  to  this  class  may  be  men- 
tioned the  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  mines,  commerce, 
navigation,  building,  &c.  Also,  the  still  more  special  schools  for  teaching 
weaving,  watch  making,  wood-carving,  stone-cutting,  lace-making,  sewing, 
printing,  dyeing,  jewel-cutting,  straw-plaiting,  and  work  in  bronze,  ivory, 
glass,  clay,  &c.  This  kind  of  instruction  appears  very  novel  to  an  Ameri- 
can, but  the  whole  system  is  deeply  interesting.  Many  of  these  schools 
were  represented  at  the  Paris  exposition,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
A  brief  description  of  one  or  two  of  them  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here. 

The  industrial  school  for  weaving,  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  was  established 
in  1825,  and  its  length  of  years  is  therefore  a  test  of  its  merit  and  success. 
We  take  the  following  account  of  it  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  education  for  18*r0: 

"  The  practical  instruclion  in  the  technology  and  designing  of  weaAing  is  given  in  two 
sections  or  classes.  The  first  of  these  classes  has  for  its  object  the  making  of  designs 
for  carpets,  paper-hangings,  cotton  piints,  finilards,  shawls,  laces,  embroidery,  and  all 
kinds  of  figured  and  damasked  stuffs.  The  pupil  who  completes  his  studies  in  it  is  in 
a  position  to  occupy  himself  profitably  in  all  the  applications  of  the  art  of  design  to 
those  different  branches  of  industry. 

"The  class  of  technology  and  weaving  comprises  instruction  in  (1)  all  preliminary 
operations  of  weaving,  such  as  winding  the  bobbins,  preparing,  mounting,  and  rolling 
up  the  warp ;  (2)  the  apparatus  employed  in  these  operations,  for  hand-loom  as  well  as 
for  power-loom  weaving;  (3)  the  preparation  of  the  weft,  winding  on  bobbins  and  on 
spools,  dressing,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  this;  (4)  all  the  parts  of  the  ordi- 
nary loom;  (5)  interlacing  the  threads;  (6)  looms  for  plain  weaving ;  (7)  the  little 
Jacquard,  called  the  draw  loom;  (8)  the  Jacquard  apparatus;  (9)  raised  weaving; 
(10)  the  arrangement  of  the  cards;  (11)  the  setting  of  the  patterns,  and  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  this  operation ;  (12)  the  weaving  of  damasks,  dimitj^  figured  stuff,  chinfe, 
velvets,  &c. ;  (13)  the  power-loom.  Examples  are  given  of  calculations  for  the  manu- 
facture, and  the  course  closes  by  the  statement  of  some  finishing  j^rocesses.  In  weav- 
ing, the  pupils  perform  all  the  operations,  from  the  design  to  its  execution  in  the  loom. 
They  analyze  and  re-produce  themselves  in  woven  fabrics  all  kinds  of  specimens  of 
stuffs,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated.  They  acquire,  thus,  a  complete 
and  minute  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  the  production  of  textile  fabrics; 
those  made  by  plain  weaving  as  well  as  those  made  by  the  Jacquard  apparatus." 

One  of  the  many  schools  for  watch-making  in  Europe  is  at  Besang  <n, 
France.  The  course  is  three  years,  and  arranged  into  three  divisions,  as 
follows : 

First  Year — Practical  Course. — Filing,  turning,  hardening,  and  tempering  metal, 
perfecting  small  tools  for  doing  first  halves  of  the  ordinary  sizes. 

Theorelical  Course. — Revision  of  earlj^  education,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  geogra- 
phy, mechanical  drawing,  general  principles  relating  to  the  more  simple  tools  and 
machines  employed  in  watch-making. 

Second  Year — Practical  Course. — Doing  first  halves  of  various  sizes,  pivoting, 
and  making  tlie  different  parts  of  a  cylinder  escapement. 

Theoretical  Course. — Studying  style,  geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry 
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and  its  application,  mechanical  drawing,  goenietrical  models,  models  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines used  in  watch-making,  designs  of  the  diflferent  jaarts  of  a  watch. 

Third  Year — Practical  Course. — Constructing  and  planting  the  escajjement,  ex- 
amining, regulating. 

Theoretical  Course. — Course  of  mechanics,  indvistrial  chemistry,  cosmography, 
book-keeping,  mechanical  drawing,  study  of  various  cut-wheels,  models  of  escape- 
ments, and  designing  watch  movements  for  the  model. 

What  has  been  said  above  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  under- 
lying the  system  of  trade  schools  and  their  practical  operation. 

Schools  for  General  Apprenticeship. — This  class  of  schools  differs  from 
the  special  trade  schools  above  spoken  of  in  aiming  to  prepare  their  pupils 
for  any  one  of  several  mechanical  employments  whicTi  they  may  prefer. 
They  may  be  appropriately  called  workshop  schools,  for  they  are  provided 
with  both  school-rooms  and  workshops,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
various  branches  of  an  intellectual  education,  as  well  as  train  them  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  handiwork.  In  the  form  of  evening  schools,  Sunday  and 
holiday  schools,  and  ordinary  day  schools  they  are  quite  numerous  in  sev- 
eral European  countries.  By  way  of  showing  the  place  they  fill,  and  ex- 
plaining their  management,  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  repeat 
what  I  said  in  1876,  concerning  the  "Artisans'  School"  at  Rotterdam,  in 
the  Netherlands,  so  creditably  represented  at  Philadelphia  at  the  centen- 
nial exposition,  and  again  at  Paris  during  the  present  year. 

The  artisans'  school  at  Rotterdam  was  established  in  1869,  and  is  in- 
tended for  the  sons  of  workman.  In  order  to  gain  admission  they  must  be 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  be  able  to  read  and  write.  An 
elementary  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  also  required.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils is  now  about  two  hundred,  and  is  increasing.  They  pay  a  small  fee,  and 
are  expected  to  remain  in  the  school  for  three  years.  The  institution  is  both 
a  school  and  a  workshop.  In  the  school  are  taught,  for  a  part  of  the 
day,  the  branches  in  which  instruction  is  usually  given  in  our  common 
schools,  together  with  algebra,  geometry,  elementary  mechanics  and  physics, 
drawing,  singing,  etc.  The  workshops  in  which  the  remaining  part  of 
the  day  is  spent  are  arranged  for  different  trades,  and  are  large  and  com- 
fortable. There  are  shops  for  each  of  the  following  classes  of  workmen  : 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  metal-workers,  masons,  stone-cutters,  cabinet-ma- 
kers, wood-carvers,  metal-turners,  and  others  less  important. 

For  the  following  information  concerning  the  school  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  a  report  of  the  directors : 

The  practical  instruction,  certainly  the  most  important  for  the  class  of  pupils  admit- 
ted to  the  institution,  who  when  they  leave  school  must  be  fit  for  practical  life,  is  given 
in  the  afternoon  in  special  workshops  by  clever  masters,  where  the  boys  are  taught  for 
carpenters,  smiths,  braziers,  painters,  masons,  stone-cutters,  cabinet-makers,  wood-carv- 
ers, modelers,  turners,  etc.  Allpetty  work  is  entirely  excluded;  the  boys  are  as  much  as 
possible  occupied  with  work  of  solidity  and  utility,  either  for  use  in  the  school,  or  for 
sale  to  the  trade.  This  instruction  is  given  in  such  a  way  that  without  exaggeration,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  pupil,  from  the  moment  of  entering  tlie  school,  or  in  this  instance 
the  workshop,  enters  into  real  life.  In  the  first  place  he  is  made  familiar  with  the  tools, 
and  immediately  afterwards  intrusted  with  work,  which,  when  finished,  has  a  real  des- 
tination, so  that  his  task  is  never  usless  In  his  own  eyes.    The  ambition  and  the  desire 
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to  do  right  are  kept  more  alive  in  this  way,  than  by  working  without  a  well  defined 
aim.  Morover  experience  has  taught  that  a  promise  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  a  large 
and  bonajide  piece  of  workmanship  excites  ambition  in  boys. 

The  workshops  are  all  as  far  as  possible  up  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day,  and 
provided  with  all  necessary  tools  and  conveniences  of  the  most  approved  kind  and 
quality.  The  boys  are  not  allowed  even  to  handle  imperfect  or  worn-out  tools.  In 
the  carpenter's  sho^j  where  more  than  eightj'  pupils  are  taught  together,  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  benches,  with  all  requisites  thereto  belonging ;  and  in  the  smithies, 
with  seventy  boj^s,  are  all  needed  forges,  anvils,  vises,  benches,  (fee. 

Besides,  the  continual  enlargements  and  improvements  of  the  several  workshojDS, 
required  bj'  the  increasing  number  of  pupils,  constructed  by  the  boys  themselves  under 
the  eye  of  the  masters,  the  carpenters  make  chests  for  the  school,  benches,  trestles,  lad- 
ders and  steps,  windows,  doors,  desks,  &c.  The  smiths  make  big  nails,  cramps,  hooks, 
hinges,  locks,  stoves  with  appurtenances,  screw  nuts,  smiths'  tongs,  girders,  &c.  The 
braziers  make  different  kitchen  untensils,  as  water-cans,  soap-tins,  baking-pans,  kettles, 
dust-pans,  sprmgs,  stair-rods  and  eyes,  basins,  &c.  The  braziers  are  also  taught  stretch- 
ing, turning,  forging  and  soldering.  The  instrument  makers,  working  in  the  smithies, 
are  instructed  in  the  cutting  of  screws  and  worms,  the  forging  of  steel  and  copper  and 
the  casting  of  cop^ser  objects.  The  masons  make  different  joints^  plain  walls,  founda- 
tions, cliimneys,  niclies,  sewers,  arches,  &c.  The  stone-cutters  make  sink-stones,  steps, 
stone  thresholds,  keystones,  and  besides  this,  they  are  tauglit  the  hewing  of  slabs,  trans- 
posing stones,  placing  finished  pieces  of  masonry,  flooring  tiles  and  placing  plinths. 
The  painters  are  instructed  how  to  make  putty,  to  grind  paint,  to  stop,  to  smooth,  to 
rub,  to  cut  and  set  window  glass,  to  write  and  paint  letters,  and  to  imitate  wood  and 
marble.  In  the  workshops  for  cabinet-makers,  wood  carvers,  and  turners,  they  make 
benches,  lime  and  screw  tongs  and  other  tools,  drawers  and  modled  and  carved  orna- 
ments. 

That  the  boys  attain  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  their  work,  was  plainly 
proven  by  the  collection  of  articles  made  by  them  and  exhibited  at  Phil- 
adelphia and  Paris.  Those  who  examined  them  closely,  and  understood 
the  character  of  the  institution  making  the  exhibit,  were  both  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  result.  Their  interest  was  greatly  increased  when 
told  that  the  experiment  at  Rotteid:  m  had  shown  that  boys  who  are  oc- 
cupied one  half  the  day  with  books  in  the  school,  and  the  remaining  half 
day  with  tools  in  the  shops,  make  about  as  rapid  intellectual  progress  as 
those  of  equal  ability  who  spend  the  whole  day  in  study  and  recitation. 
And  in  addition,  the  mechanical  skill  they  acquire  is  of  immense  value. 

Industrial  Departments. — The  outline  of  the  subject  we  have  in  hand 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  industrial  departments  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  The  opinion  that  some  kind  oi  manual 
labor  should  be  connected  with  book  learning  in  schools  for  the  3'oung  has 
been  held  for  a  long  time  by  many  leading  educators.  Among  them 
Francke,  Hecker,  Pestalozzi,  i)e  Fellenberg,  and  Proebel.  The  central 
educational  authorities  in  several  Scates  have  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  we  now  find  throughout  Europe  certain  imlustries  con- 
nected with  almost  every  elementary  school.  These  industries  are  mostly 
intended  for  girls,  although  boys  are  frequently  taught  practical  horticul- 
ture in  the  gardens  attached  to  the  schools,  and  sometimes  the  elements 
of  mechanics.  In  the  schools  for  girls  several  hours  are  set  apart  each 
week  for  instruction  in  sewing,  knitting,  mending,  cutting-out,  embroidery', 
crocheting,  lace-muking,  making  and  designing  patterns,  &c.  Instruction 
is  commenced  with  the  simplest  kind  of  work,  and  proceeds,  step  by  step, 
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to  what  is  more  difficult.  In  cutting-out  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  patterns 
are  correctly  followed,  but  the  pupils  are  required  to  use  their  material 
with  the  greatest  econom3\  In  the  work  of  instruction  one  step  must  be 
mastered  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  The  pupils  are  arranged  in  classes, 
and  all  the  members  of  a  class  must  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  schools 
generally  have  work-rooms  with  suitable  tables.  They  are  also  supplied 
with  black-boards,  frames,  slates,  &c.  I  have  seen,  in  the  school-rooms, 
albums  containing  specimens  ofgoods  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiarized, 
and  port  folios  and  frames,  with  displays  of  scholar's  work,  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Lessons  of  absorbing  interest  are  given  in  selecting,  cutting  out,  and 
making  doll's  clothing.  Thousands  of  dolls  dressed  in  this  wa}^  by  little 
French  school  girls  were  exhibited  at  Paris. 

In  addition  to  needle  word,  instruction  is  sometimes  given  in  housekeep- 
ing and  domestic  economy.  Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion are  the  following: 

Adapting  Expenditures  to  Income. — With  a  given  income  to  determine 
the  kind  of  house,  garden,  furniture,  &c. 

Clothing. — Clothing  adapted  to  the  season,  warm,  cold  ;  providing  and 
taking  care  of  clothing ;  material,  color,  cost. 

Food. — Its  kinds,  sources,  uses,  cost. 

Preserving  Food. — Salting,  drying,  canning,  preserving,  &c. 

Cooking. — Modes  of  cooking,  economj^  in  cooking,  &c. 

Preparing  Meals. — Dining-rooms,  tables,  table  furniture,  table  eti- 
quette, &c. 

Housekeeping. — Parlor,  kitchen,  cellar,  pantry,  bed  chambers,  order, 
cleanliness,  system,  economy. 

Nor  must  this  branch  of  the  subject  be  laid  aside  until  I'eference  has 
been  made  to  the  remarkable  experiments  now  being  made  in  Paris  to  con- 
nect fully  systematized  industrial  departments  with  the  public  schools. 
The  most  prominent  efforts  of  this  kind  are  those  of  the  Municipal  School 
of  Apprentices,  Boulevard  de  la  Yillette,  established  in  1873,  and  the 
School  of  Apprentices  de  la  Rue  Tournefort,  established  in  18T6.  Both 
are  connected  with  public  schools,  and  are  under  the  same  management  as 
the  schools  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  two  schools  for  apprentices 
are  alike  in  their  general  arrangements,  except  that  the  one  on  the  Rue 
Tournefort  has  a  department  for  girls  as  well  as  one  for  boys.  The  dis- 
plays of  both  at  the  exposition  were  very  creditable,  as  well  as  extremely 
interesting.  A  few  details  concerning  the  nature  and  plan  of  these  ex- 
periments will  be  given.  We  shall  keep  particularly  in  mind  the  experi- 
ment at  the  Boulevard  de  la  Yillette. 

The  object  of  these  industrial  departments  is  to  prepare  intelligent  and 
skillful  workmen.  The  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  them  belong  to 
the  public  schools,  of  which  they  are  a  part.  When  they  reach  a  certain 
stage  of  intellectual  advancement,  if  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  they  are  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  industrial  course.  This  course 
continues  through  three  years,  and  the  pupils  are  formed  into  three  corre- 
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sponding  divisions.  The  day  comprehends  six  hours  of  shop  work  and 
five  hours  of  school  work  for  the  first  two  sections,  and  eight  hours  of 
shop  work  and  three  hours  of  school  work  for  the  third  or  most  advanced 
section.  The  two  kinds  of  exercises  are  separated  by  rest  for  eating  and 
recreation.  The  instruction,  is  gratuitous,  as  are  also  the  material  and 
tools  used  in  work.  The  schools  open  at  seven,  a.  m.,  and  close  at  seven, 
p.  M.  All  the  scholars  pursue  the  same  course.  The  programme  of  studies 
includes  the  studies  of  one  of  our  grammar  or  high  schools,  with  reports 
of  visits  to  work-shops  ;  the  application  of  chemistry  and  physics  ;  lessons 
on  machines,  such  as  water-wheels,  pumps,  steam  engines,  &c. ;  materials, 
their  nature  power  of  resistance,  &c.,  drawing.  There  are  shops  for  work- 
ing in  iron,  copper,  and  wood.  Pupils  have  the  privilege  of  learning 
special  trades,  like  forge  work,  cabinet-making,  carpentry,  turning  wood 
or  metals,  adjustage,  modeling,  &c.  Each  boy  has  his  day's  work  cut  out 
for  him  through  the  whole  course,  and  he  must  do  this  well  before  he  can 
be  advanced.  The  course  of  work,  as  well  as  the  course  of  study,  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  strictly  logical  manner,  and  the  two  run  parallel.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  shops  is  run  by  a  steam  engine.  Among  the  furniture  of 
the  shops  is  a  circular  saw  and  other  tools  requiring  skill  in  handling,  but 
no  accidents  have  ever  occurred. 

The  boys  who  work  and  study  are  said  to  fall  very  little  behind  the  boys 
of  the  same  age,  who  do  nothing  but  study.  The  working  boys  are  said 
to  be  remarkably  healthy,  strong,  good-humored,  and  orderly.  A  large 
majority,  after  leaving,  follow  the  trade  learned  at  school.  The  statistics 
of  the  schools  seem  to  show  that  the  boys,  at  the  end  of  their  course, 
readily  obtain  employment  and  fair  pay.  The  models  and  casts  and  the 
work  in  wood,  iron,  and  copper,  shown  at  the  exposition,  bear  strong  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  success  of  an  efi"ort  that  must  attract  attention  among 
the  friends  of  public  education  wherever  known. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  system  of  industrial  education  that 
has  grown  up  in  the  Old  World  can  be  brought  to  this  country  as  a  whole 
and  transplanted  without  important  modifications.  Our  difierent  social 
and  political  condition  will  prevent  it.  But  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  we  must  do  something  in  this  direction,  and  I  trust  we  may  be  wise 
enough  to  use  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  as  a  lamp  to  guide  our 
own  efi'orts.  My  views  as  to  the  practical  measures  we  ought  to  adopt, 
were  so  fully  expressed  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  they  need  not  now 
be  repeated. 

I  have  great  reason  to  thank  the  successive  Legislatures  that  have  as- 
sembled at  the  capitol  since  I  have  occupied  my  present  position,  for  the 
consideration  they  have  respectively  given  to  the  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  popular  education  that  have  been  made  in  my 
several  annual  reports.  I  sincerely  hope  those  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  will  receive  the  same  kind  treatment, 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

This  statement  is  a  summary  of  our  school  statistics  for  the  past  year : 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 2,18*7 

Number  of  schools, 18,067 

Number  of  graded  schools, 6,432 

Number  of  school  directors, 14,200 

Number  of  superintendents, 91 

Number  of  teachers, 20,891 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month, $35  58 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month, $31  32 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  months, 6.59 

Number  of  pupils, 936,780 

Average  number  of  pupils, 603,825 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  registered,  .74 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  for  each  pupil,    ...  84  cents. 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year, $4,755,620   I] 

Cost  of  building,  purchasing,  and  renting 

school-houses, 1,118,185  92 

Cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  debt,  and   in- 
terest paid,    2,214,171   38 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  fuel,  and  contingencies,  .  $8,087,977  41 

Total  cost,  including  expenditures  of  all  kinds,     ....  8,187,977   41 

Total  State  appropriation, 1,000,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  property,      .    .            24,839,820  61 

The  year's  expenditures  for  the  orphan  schools  under  State  control  was 
$372,748  05,  and  for  normal  schools,  $150,000,  making  a  grand  aggregate, 
for  school  purposes,  of  $8,710,725  46. 

The  changes  in  the  most  important  items  of  our  school  statistics,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  are  as  follows  : 

Increase  in  number  of  districts, 42 

Increase  in  number  of  schools, 284 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools,  .    ...            ...  142 

Increase  in  number  of  school  directors, 80 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers, 239 

c — School  Rep. 
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Decrease  in  the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $1  80 

Decrease  in  the  average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month,  98 

Decrease  in  school  term  in  months, 18 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils, 29,368 

Increase  in  average  number  of  pupils, 28,228 

Decrease  in  cost  of  tuition,      . $61,943  24 

Decrease  in  cost  of  building,  purchasing,  and  renting,  .    .  158,392  63 
Decrease  in  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  debt,  and  interest 

paid, 175,066  16 

Decrease  in  cost  of  expenditures  of  all  kinds, 395,402  08 


The  summary  above  makes,  on  the  whole,  a  good  showing.  There  is  a 
slight  falling  off  in  teachers'  salaries  ;  under  all  the  circumstances  this  was 
to  be  expected.  The  decrease  in  the  aggregate  of  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  was  $395,402  03 ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  this  saving  was 
made  where  it  would  do  least  harm  to  the  system,  the  amount  paid  for  tui- 
tion falling  off  only  $61,943  24.  The  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  school 
term  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  day.  There  is  a 
gratifying  increase  in  schools,  graded  schools,  number  of  pupils,  and  aver- 
age number  of  pupils. 


STATEMENT  A, 

Showing  the  Financial  Condition  of  the  School  Districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  excluding  Philadel- 
phia. 

Receipts. 

From  collectors,  unseated  lands,  and  all  other  sources,  ex- 
clusive of  State  appropriation, $6,229,114  59 

From  State  appropriation  for  1877, 723,08257 


Total  receipts, $6,952,797  16 

Expenditures. 

Cost  of  instruction, $3,652,120  03 

Fuel,  contingencies,  &c., 1,818,012  57 

School-houses,   including  renting,  repair- 
ing, &c., 877,282  06 

Total  expenditures, 6,347,414  66 


Balance  in  favor  of  districts, $605,382  50 
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STATEMENT  B, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  System  for  the  School  Year  1878,  excluding  Philadelphia. 

Whole  number  of  districts,     .    .    .' 2,186 

Whole  number  of  schools, 16,088 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance, 1*71,015 

Average  attendance  of  pupils, 515,198 

Percentage  of  attendance, .79 

Average  length  of  school  term, 6.11  months. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  for  each  pupil,    ...  82  cents. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers, 9,242 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers, 9,670 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month, $34  54 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month, 27  35 

Cost  of  tuition, $3,652,120  03 

Fuel,  contingencies, 1,818,012  57 

Purchasing,  building,  renting,  and  repairing,       877,282  06 


Total  expenditures  for  tuition,  fuel,  and  houses,    ....  6,347,414  66 
Total  State  appropriation  for  common  school  purposes, 

exclusive  of  county  superintendents' salaries,     ....  754,475   12 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  school  tax,    .    .    .  5.42 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  building  tax,    .    .  3.30 

Amount  of  tax  levied, $5,289,646  25 

Amount  of  tax  levied  and  State  appropriation, 6,044,121  37 


STATEMENT  C, 
Showing  the  School  Statistics  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1877. 

Whole  number  of  schools,  counting  as  a  school  the  body 

of  pupils  under  one  permanent  teacher, 1,979 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers, 77 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers, 1  ^  902 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month, $160  50 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month,  .    .    .    .    .  $51  52 

Whole  number  of  controllers,  .• 31 

Whole  number  of  directors, 424 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered, 165,765 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year, 99,594 

Whole  number  admitted  during  the  year, 66,171 

Whole  number  left  during  the  year, 46,656 
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Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the 

close  of  the  year,        101,924 

Average  attendance  of  pupils, 88,627 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered,         .535 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  belong- 
ing to  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year, .87 

Total  cost  per  pupil  on  the  average  attendance,  per  month,  $1   69 

Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries, $1,103,500  08 

Whole  amount  paid  for  lots,  houses,  additions,  and  repairs,       $240 ,  903  86 

Books,  stationery,  fuel,  and  contingencies, $396,158  81 

Total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes, $1,740,562  75 

Valuation  of  school  property, $5,562,836  00 


STATEMENT   D, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  System  for  the  School  Year  1 878,  in  Comparison  with  its  Condition 
for  1877,  excluding  Philadelphia. 

Whole  number  of  districts  in  1878, 2,186 

Do.             do.             do.         1877, 2,144 

Increase  in  1878, 42 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  1878, 16,088 

Do            do.            do.         1877, 15,850 

Increase  in  1878, 238 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  1878, 771,015 

Do.        do.            do.          1877, 751,032 

Increase  in  1878, 19,983 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1878, 515,198 

Do.                do.            do.          1877, 491,038 

Increase  in  1878, 24,160 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  1878, .79 

Do.            do.          do.         1877, .78 

Increase  in  1878, .01 
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Average  length  of  school  term  in  1878, 
Do.  do.  do.  ISn, 

Decrease  in  18T8, 


Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  each  pupil,  1878, 
Do.  do.  do.  do.  1877, 

Decrease  in  1878, 


Whole  number  of  male  teachers  in  1878, 
Do.  do.  do.  1877, 


Increase  in  1878, 


Whole  number  of  female  teachers  in  1878, 
Do.  do.  do.  1877, 


Decrease  in  1878, 


Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month,  1878, 
Do.  do.  do.  do.         1877. 


Decrease  in  1878, 


Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month,  1878, 
Do.  do.  do.  do.  1877, 

Decrease  in  1878, 


6.17 
6.38 


.21 


82  cents. 
88     do. 


6     do. 


9,242 
9,019 


223 


9,670 
9,700 


30 


$34  54 
36  34 


;i  80 


^27  35 
28  90 


$1  55 


Total  cost  of  tuition  in  1878, ....    $3,652,120  03 

Do.  do.  1877, 3,742,728  89 

Decrease  in  1878, $90,608  86 


Fuel,  contingencies,  &c.,  in  1878, $1,818,012  57 

Do.  do.  do.      1877, 1,948,570  56 


Decrease  in  1878, 


,557  99 


Purchasing,  building,  renting,  and  repairing  school-houses, 

1878,         $877,282  06 

Purchasing,  building,  renting,  and  repairing  school-houses, 

1877, 961,915  02 

Decrease  in  1878, $84,632  96 
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Total  expenditures  for  tuition,  building,  fuel,  and  contin- 
gencies, 18Y8,      ...        $6,347,414  66 

Total  expenditures  for  tuition,  building,  fuel,  and  contin- 
gencies, 1877, 6,653,214  47 


Decrease  in  1878, $305,799  81 


Total  State  appropriation  for  1878, $1,000,000 

Do.  do.  do.  1877, 1,000,000 


Total  State  appropriation  for  common  school  purposes,  in- 
cluding amount  paid  to  county  superintendents,  and  in- 
cluding amount  paid  to  Philadelphia  in  1878,     ....  $972,000 

Total  in  1877, 972,000 


STATEMENT   E, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  School  Year  ending  December  31, 
1877,  in  comparison  with  the  year  ending  December,  1876. 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  1877, 1,979 

Do.         do.             do.           1876,     . 1,933 

Increase  in  1877, 46 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  in  1877,  .    . 77 

Do.        do.          do.        do.           1876, 77 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers  in  1877, 1,902 

Do.         do.             do.          do.          1876, 1,856 

Increase  in  1877, 46 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1877, 165,765 

Do.         do.             do.          do.             1876, 156,380 

Increase  in  1877, 9,385 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year  1877, 99,594 

Total  in  1876, 94,917 

Increase  in  1877, 4,677 
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Whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  in  18t1, 66,111 

Do.         do.            do.          do.         1876, 61,463 

Increase  in  ISt 7, 4,708 

Number  of  pupils  left  during  year  1877, 46,656 

Do.             do.               do.               1876, 40,528 

Increase  in  1877, 6,128 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the  close  of 

the  year  1877, 101,924 

Total  in  1876, 99,291 

Increase  in  1877, 2,633 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1877, 88,627 

Do.         do.                 do.          1876, 84,559 

Increase  in  1877, 4,068 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon   the  whole  number  regis- 
tered in  1877,      .535 

Percentage  in  1876, .54 


Decrease  in  1877,       .005 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  1877,  ...  .87 
In  1876, .853 

Increase  in  1877, .017 

Total  cost  per  pupil  on  average  attendance  per  month  in 

1877, $1  69 

In  1876, 1  79 

Decrease  in  1877,  . 10 

Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries,  1877,  .    .    .        .  $1,103,500  18 

Do.         do.           do.         do.           do.       1876, 1,074,834  46 

Increase  in  1877, $28,665  72 

Whole  amount  paid  for  lots,  buildings,  repairs,  and  addi- 
tions in  1877,      $240,903  86 

Whole  amount  in  1876, 314,663  53 

Decrease  in  1877, $73,759  67 
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Whole  amount  paid  for  books,  stationery,  fuel,  and  con- 
tingencies in  1877,     $396,158  81 

Whole  amount  in  1876, 440,666  98 

Decrease  in  1877, $44,508  17 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  1877,  .    .  $1,740,562  75 

Whole  amount  in  1876, 1,830,164  97 

Decrease  in  1877, $89,602  22 


STA.TEME1VT  F, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  System  for  the  School  Year  1878,  in  comparison  with  its  Condition 
for  the  School  Year  1877,  including  Philadelphia. 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  1878, 18,067 

Do.  do.  do.  1877, 17,783 


Increase  in  1878, 284 


Whole  number  of  teachers  in  1878,   . 20,891 

Do.  do.  do.  1877, 20,652 


Increase  in  1878, 239 


Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1878, 936,780 

Do.         do.  do.  do.         1877, 907,412 

Increase  in  1878, 29,368 


Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1878, 603,825 

Do.  do.  do.         1877, 575,597 


Increase  in  1878, 28,228 


Total  cost  of  tuition  in  1878,  .    .......                .    .  $4,755,620  11 

Do.              do.          1877, 4,817,563  35 

Decrease  in  1878, $61,943  24 

Total  cost  of  fuel  and  contingencies  in  1878, $2,214,171  38 

Do.                 do.                do.              1877, 2,389,237  54 

Decrease  in  1878, $175,066  16 


Ex.  Doc]  SUPEEINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION.  xli 

Total  cost  for  building,  purchasing,  and  renting  houses  in 

18Y8, ■ $1,118,185  92 

Total  cost  in  18 n, •    •    •    •        •      1,276,578  55 

Decrease  in  1878, $158,392  63 

Total  expenditures  of  the  system  for  tuition,  building, 
renting,  purchasing,  and  repairing  houses,  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies in  1878,     $8,087,977  41 

Total  in  1877, 8,483,37^  44 

Decrease  in  1878, $395,402  03 

Total  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  county  superintendents 

in  1878,  $72,800 

Total  amount  in  1877, 72,800 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  school  tax,  1878,  5.42 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  do.        1877,  5.95 

Decrease  in  1878,       .53 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  building  tax,  1878,  3 .  30 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  do.       1877,  3.75 

Decrease  in  1878,   , .45 

Whole  amount  of  tax  levied  and  State  appropriation  in 

1878, $6,044,121  37 

Whole  amount  in  1877, 6,385,898  35 

Decrease  in  1878, $341,776  98 

Amount  of  tax  levied  in  districts  in  1878, $5,289,646  25 

Do.  do.  do.  1877, 5,627,943  65 

Decrease  in  1878, $338,297  40 

Amount  received  from  collectors,  including  State  appro- 
priation for  1877,  in  1878,    $6,952,797  16 

Amount  received  in  1877, 7,347,057  86 

Decrease  in  1878, $394,260  70 
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STATEMENT  G, 

Showing  Apportionment  of  the  Appropriation  made  for  Sctiool  Purposes  and  the  Expenditures  of 
the  Department  for  the  General  System. 

State  appropriation  for  the  school  year  ending  June,  1878,  $1,000,000  00 
Of  this  sum  there  was  paid  : 

To  Normal  schools, •    •    •    •    $28,000  00 

Cornplanter  Indians, 300  00 

$28,300  00 


Of  this  sum  there  was  apportioned,  by  special  act,  to  Philadelphia,  and 
to  districts  having  city  and  borough  superintendents,  as  follows : 
To  Philadelphia, .    .    .$172,724  38 

Allegheny, ........       14, 

Altoona, 

Allentown, 

Carbondale, 

Columbia, 

Chester, 

Corry,  .    .    .        

Easton, 

Erie, 

Harrisburg, 

Hazleton, 

Lebanon,      

Lock  Haven, 

Meadville, 

Newcastle, 

Norristown,    ....        

Pittsburgh, 29, 

Pottsville, 3, 

Reading, 10, 

Scranton,         

Shenandoah,   

Titusville, . 

Williamsport, . 

York, 


394  10 
331  14 
260  50 
599  98 
299  92 
379  02 
402  74 
301  46 
722  02 
153  48 
699  56 
868  08 
070  12 
505  78 
849  89 
109  96 
719  84 
677  76 
354  41 
049  70 
477  42 
516  31 
672  60 
567  65 


Of  this  sum  there  was  paid 
To  county  superintendents,     . 


$297,707  82 

$673,992  18 

72,800  00 


Balance, 


)1,192  18 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction,  xliii 

This  balance  of  $601,192  18  was  apportioned  among  2,162  districts,  at 
the  rate  of  eighty -five  and  three  tenths  cents  per  taxable. 

Dr. 

To  State  appropriation  for  the  school  year  ending  June, 

1878, $1,000,000  00 

Or. 

By  amount  paid  to  normal  schools,     ....    $28,000  00 
Do.         do.        Cornplanter  Indians,    .    .  300  00 
Do.         do.        as  salary  to  county  super- 
intendents,                 ...       72,800  00 

By  amounts  paid  up  to  IsTovember  1,  1878 — 

to  Philadelphia, $6,000  00 

to  districts  having  city  or  borough  superin- 
tendents,        .....      13,809  07 

to  six  hundred  and  seventeen  school  dis- 
tricts,      182,930  50 

By  balance  unpaid,  .    . 696,160  43 

1,000,000  00 


EXPENDITURES   FOR    THE    CORNPLANTER    INDIANS. 

Gr. 

By  amount  of  appropriation  for  1878, .    .  $300  00 

Dr. 

To  superintendent,  balance  due  him  per  last 

report, $17  00 

To  George  Bennett,  for  teaching, 300  00 

To  supplies  and  repairs  on  house, 24  11 

To  insurance  on  school-house, 7  50 

348  61 

Balance  due  superintendent, 48  61 

— $300  00 
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STATEMENT  H, 
Showing  the  Expenditures  of  the  Department  for  its  own  support. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  SALARIES. 

Salary  of  Superintendent,  act  of  April  9,  1873, $2,500  00 

Do.       Deputy  Superintendent, 1,800  00 

Do.       additional  Deputy  Superintendent, 1,800  00 

Do.       three  clerks,  at  $1,400  each,       4,200  00 

Do.       messenger 900  00 


.1,200  00 


APPROPRIATIONS    FOR   INCIDENTALS. 

For  expenses  of  principals  of  State  normal  schools  and  su- 
perintendents in  attending  annaal  examinations,    .    .    .  $300  00 

For  engraving  and  printing  warrants, 200  00 

For  postage,  telegrams,  express  charges,  cleaning  offices, 

traveling,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 2,500  00 

For  publishing  and  circulating  the  official  decisions  and 

instructions  of  the  Department, 2,500  00 


1,500  00 


BY    AMOUNT    EXPENDED. 

For  expenses  of  principals  of  State  normal  schools  and  su- 
perintendents in  attending  annual  examinations,    .    .    . 

For  postage,  telegrams,  express  charges,  cleaning  offices, 
traveling,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 

For  publishing  and  circulating  the  official  decisions  and 
instructions  of  the  Department, 

For  printing  and  engraving  warrants, 

Unexpended  balance, 


$296  86 

2,500  00 

2,500  00 
200  00 


,496  86 
3  14 


Ex.  Doc] 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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STATEMENT  I, 
Showing  the  Estimates  of  Appropriations  needed  for  the  General  System  for  1880. 

For  common  schools,  including  those  of  Philadelphia,  and 

salaries  of  county  superintendents, $1,000,000  00 

For  normal  schools, 100,000  GO 

For  normal  schools,  to  be  expended  in  aid  of  students,  on 
the  same  conditions  as  those  imposed  by  appropriation 
act  of  1868, 32,000  00 


STATEMENT  J, 
Showing  Appropriations  to  State  IVormal  Schools. 

First  District. 

Appropriations  from  the  State,  in  1871,  .    .    .    ...    .    .    . 

Do.  do.     1873, 

Do.  do.     1874, 

Do.  do.     1877, 

Appropriation  for  graduates  in  1874, 

Do.         do.     1875, 

Do.         do.     1876, 

Do.         do.     1877, 

Do.         do.     1878, 

Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1872, 
Do.  do.  do.  1873, 

Do.  do.  do.  1874, 

Do.  do.  do.  1875, 

Do.  do.  do.  1876, 

Do.  do.  do.  1877, 

Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1871,  .    . 
Do.  do.  do.  1872,      . 

Do.  do.  do.  1873, 

Do.  do.  do.  1874, 

Do.  do.  do.  1875, 

Do.  do.  do.  1876, 

Do.  do.  do.  1877, 

Appropriation  for  library  and  apparatus,  1871,  .    .    . 


$15,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

500  00 

650  00 

950  00 

950  00 

600  00 

54  12 

227  60 

69  75 

156  00 

138  25 

105  40 

557  00 

249  00 

860  24 

809  50 

1,303  50 

1,132  13 

777  90 

136  91 


55,227  30 
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Second  District. 


Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1861, 
Do.  do.         1863, 

Do.  do.         1865, 

Do.  do.         18U, 

Do.  do.         187Y, 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1865,  . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 


Appropriations  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1866, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 


Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1866, 

Do.  do.  do.  1867, 

Do.  do.  do.  1868, 

Do.  do.  do.  1869, 

Do.  do.  do.  1870, 

Do.  do.  do.  1871, 

Do.  do.  do.  1872, 

Do.  do.  do.  1873, 

Do.  do.  do.  1874, 

Do.  do.  do.  1875, 

Do.  do.  do.  1876, 

Do.  do.  do.  1877, 

Appropriation  for  library  and  apparatus,  in  1866,  .    . 

Do.  do.  do.  1868,  .    . 


$5,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

15,000  00 

10,000  00 

800  00 

850  00 

1,600  00 

1,500  00 

1,300  00 

1,900  00 

1,100  00 

1,600  00 

1,600  00 

1,800  00 

1,450  00 

1,550  00 

16,000  00 

179  00 

193  00 

132  00 

155  00 

181  00 

148  00 

604  97 

548  74 

351  00 

463  00 

324  75 

366  80 

3,330  50 

3,365  80 

3,981  00 

4,895  00 

4,980  50 

4,064  50 

5,032  30 

1,980  00 

3,141  07 

4,761  00 

3,892  47 

4,539  50 

353  62 

79  30 


Ex.  Doc] 
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Appropriation  for  library  and  apparatus,  in  1869,  . 
Do.  do.  do.  1870,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  1871,  . 


$157  40 

47  77 

136  91 


.11,045  90 


Third  District. 


Appropriation 

from  the  State,  in  1867, 

$5,000  00 

Do. 

do. 

1868, 

5,000  00 

Do. 

do. 

1869, 

5,000  00 

Do. 

do. 

1873, 

10,000  00 

Do. 

do. 

1874, 

10,000  00 

Do. 

do. 

1877, 

10,000  00 

Appropriation 

for  graduates,  1868,   . 

300  00 

Do. 

do. 

1869,    . 

700  00 

Do. 

do. 

1870,   . 

500  00 

Do. 

do. 

1871,   . 

300  00 

Do. 

do. 

1872,   . 

150  00 

Do. 

do. 

1873,   . 

200  00 

Do. 

do. 

1874,   . 

900  00 

Do. 

do. 

1875,   . 

950  00 

Do. 

do. 

1876,   . 

1,150  00 

Do. 

do. 

1877,   . 

1,400  00 

Do. 

do. 

1878,   . 

500  00 

Appropriation 

for  soldiers'  orphans,  as 

t( 

iachers 

,  in  1867, 

14  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1868, 

34  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1872, 

9  96 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1873, 

50  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1874, 

89  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1875, 

12  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1876, 

36  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1877, 

77  80 

Appropriation 

for  other  students,  as  te 

ac 

hers, in 

1866, . 

330  50 

Do. 

do. 

d( 

). 

1867,  . 

862  10 

Do. 

do. 

d( 

). 

1868, . 

558  50 

Do. 

do. 

d{ 

). 

1869,  . 

804  50 

Do. 

do. 

d( 

). 

1870, 

1,105  00 

Do. 

do. 

d( 

3. 

1871, . 

702  50 

Appropriation 

for  other  students,  as  te 

ac 

tiers,  in 

1872,  . 

$1,209  26 

Do. 

do. 

dc 

). 

1873,  . 

1,647  49 

Do. 

do. 

dc 

). 

1874,  . 

1,463  00 

Do. 

do. 

d( 

). 

1875, . 

1,492  00 

Do. 

do'. 

dc 

). 

1876,  . 

1,657  75 

Do.      . 

do. 

dc 

). 

1 

877, 

944  20 

xliii 
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Appropriation  for  library  and  apparatus,  in  1866, 
Do.  do.  do.  1868, 

Do.  do.  do.  1869, 

Do.  do.  do.  18T0, 

Do.  do.  do.  1871, 


Fifth  District. 

Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1863, 

Do.  do.  1864, 

Do.  do.  1865, 

Do.  do.  18T2, 

Do.  do.  18Y3, 

Do.  do.  1874, 

Do.  do.  1877, 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1866,  . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1867,  . 

1868,  , 

1869,  . 

1870,  . 

1871,  . 

1872,  . 

1873,  . 

1874,  . 
1875, . 

1876,  . 

1877,  . 

1878,  . 


Appropriations  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1867, 

1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 

1866,  . 

1867,  . 

1868,  . 

1869,  . 
1870, . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in 
Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do 


$353  62 

79  30 

157  40 

47  77 

136  91 


i,924  56 


$5,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

20,000  00 

650  00 

850  00 

1,400  00 

850  00 

850  00 

1,500  00 

400  00 

800  00 

800  00 

1,400  00 

950  00 

1,100  00 

1,150  00 

125  00 
112  00 

126  00 
98  00 

140  00 

126  38 

275  02 

521  50 

677  00 

715  50 

1,068  00 

772  00 

1,472  00 

1,026  50 

1,299  50 

1,481  00 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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priatic 

>n  for  other  s 

;udents, 

as  teachers, 

in  1871, 

$1,052  50 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1872, 

1,087  62 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1873, 

873  34 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1874, 

827  50 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1875, 

1,116  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

181P>, 

1,559  87 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1877, 

1,608  80 

$90,861   03 


Sixth  District. 

Appropriation  from  State,  in  1869, $5,000  00 

Do.                 do.              1870, 10,000  00 

Do.                 do.              1872, 10,000  00 

Do.                 do.              1873, 10,000  00 

Do.                 do.              1874, 5,000  00 

Do.                 do.              1876, 30,000  00 

Do.                 do.              1877, 15,000  00 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1870, 400  00 

Do.                    do.                1871, 500  00 

Do.                     do.                1872, 250  00 

Do.                     do.                 1873, 200  00 

Do.                    do.                1875, 850  00 

Do.                     do.                1876,      1,200  00 

Do.                     do.                1877, 550  00 

Do.                     do.                1878, 800  00 

Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1873,  145  00 

Do.  do.                       do.                    1874,  247  75 

Do.  do.                      do.                    1875,  656  00 

Do.  do.                       do.                    1876,  249  25 

Do.  do.                        do.                     1877,  445  20 

Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1869,    .  417  00 

Do.  do.                         do.                  1870,  600  50 

Do.  do.                        do.                  1871,  187  00 

Do.  do.                         do.                  1872,  192  00 

Do.  do.                          do.                   1873,  338  08 

Do.  do.                         do.                  1874,  641   75 

Do.  do.                        do.                  1875,  1,032  00 

Do.  do.                         do.                  1876,  1,161   25 

Do.  do.                         do.                  1877,  628  20 

Appropriation  for  library  and  apparatus,  in  1868,  .    ...  79  30 

Do.  do.                 do.              1869,  ....  157  40 

Do.  do.                 do.              1870,  ....  47  77 

Do.  do.                 do.              1871,  ...  136  91 


D — School  Rep. 


$97,112  36 
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Appropriation 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Seventh  District. 

from  the  State,  in  1871, 

do.       1873, 

do.       1874, 

do.       1877, 

for  graduates,  in  1874,  . 

do.        1875,  . 

do.        1876,  . 

do.        1877,  . 

do.  1878,  . 

for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1872, 

do.  do.  1873, 

do.  do.  1874, 

do.  do.  1875, 

do.  do.  1876, 

do.  do.  1877, 

for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1872,  . 

do.  do.  1873,  . 

do.  do.  1874,  . 

do.  do.  1875,  . 

do.  do.  1876,  . 

do.  do.  1877,  . 


$15,000  00 

20,000  00 

5,000  00 

30,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,100  00 

1,350  00 

1,050  00 

900  00 

81  48 

185  00 

278  50 

343  00 

358  50 

358  20 

568  82 

1,741  46 

1,141   75 

888  00 

1,004  20 

929  10 

$83,477  71 


Eighth  District 

Appropriations  from  the  State,  in  1872, 
Do.  do.  1873, 

Do.  do.  1874, 

Do.  do.  1875, 

Do.  do.  1877, 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1878,  . 

Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  1877, 

Appropriation  for  other  students,  1877,    . 


$5,000  00 

15,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

800  00 

49  60 

624  10 


,473  70 


Ninth  District. 

Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1873, $10,000  00 

Do.            do.             do.            1874, 15,000  00 

Do.            do.             do,            1877, 35,000  00 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1876, 200  00 

Do.             do.             do.         1877,   , .  300  00 

Do.             do.             do.         1878, 400  00 


Ex.  Doc]           Superintendent  of  Public  Insteuction.  li 

Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1815,  $518  00 

Do.                   do.                do.                 do.              18t6,  626  00 

Do.                   do.                 do.                 do.              1877,  653  00 

Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1875,     .  889  00 

Do.                 do.                do.                do.         1876,     .  885  00 

Do.                 do.                do.                do.         1877,     .  916  90 


Tenth  District. 

Appropriations  from  the  State,  in  1869, 

Do.  do.  do.  1872, 

Do.  do.  do.  1874, 

Do.  do.  do.  1877,   .    , 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1875, 

Do.     do.     do.    1876, 

Do.     do.     do.    1877, 

Do.     do.     do.    1878,  ........ 

Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1874, 
Do.  do.         do.  do.  1875, 

Do.  do.         do.  do.  1876, 

Do.  do.         do.  do.  1877, 

Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1874,  . 
Do.  do.         do.  do.  1875,  . 

Do.  do.         do.  do.  1876,  , 

Do.  do.         do.  do.  1877,  . 


Twelfth  District. 

Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1861, $5,000  00 

Do.                   do.                  1862, .  5,000  00 

Do.                   do.                  1863, 5,000  00 

Do.                  do.                  1873,  .........  10,000  00 

Do.                   do.                  1874, 5,000  00 

Do.                  do.                 1877, 10,000  00 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1866, 300  00 

Do.                    do.              1867, 250  00 

Do.                     do.              1868, 550  00 

Do.                     do.              1869, 250  00 

Do.                    do.             1870, 850  00 

Do.                     do.              1871, 950  00 

Do.                     do.              1872, 900  00 


$65,387 

90 

$15 

,000 

00 

10 

,000 

00 

5 

,000 

00 

25 

,000 

00 

100 

00 

300 

00 

450 

00 

1 

,100 

00 

225 

50 

306 

00 

213 

00 

116 

80 

448 

37 

896 

00 

798 

50 

1166 

40 

$61 

,120 

57 
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Appropriation 
Do. 

for 

for 

graduates 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
soldiers' 

do. 

in  18Y3,    . 

$900  00 

1874,  . 

1875,  . 
18T6,    . 

800  00 

Do. 

750  00 

Do. 

1,650  00 

Do. 

1877,    . 

800  00 

Do. 

1878,    . 

1,150  00 

Appropriation 
Do. 

orphans,  as 
do. 

teachers,  in  1866 
1867 

,                 150  50 
,                 266  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1868 

,                 110  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

186S 

,                 140  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1870 

,                 187  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1871 

,                   83  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1872 

,                 180  05 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

187S 

,                 297  76 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1874 

,                 510  25 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1875 

,                 749  13 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

187€ 

,                 670  50 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

187^ 

,                 855  20 

Appropriation 
Do. 

for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1866, 
do.      '               do.                  186Y, 

2,054  00 
1,824  50 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1868, 

1,719  50 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1869, 

2,077  60 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1870, 

2,068  50 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1871, 

2,094  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1872, 

2,810  78 

Appropriation 
Do. 

for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  18t3, 
do.                 do.                    18H, 

3,208  48 
3,660  75 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1875, 

4,159  37 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1876, 

3,375  12 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1877, 

3,706  10 

Appropriation 
Do. 

for 

library  and  apparatus 
do.                   do. 

in  1866,  .    . 
1868,  .    . 

353  52 
79  30 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1869,  .    . 

157  40 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1870, .    . 

47  77 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1871, .    . 

136  81 

$87,832  98 

Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Appropriation 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Lincoln  University. 

from  the  State,  in  1869, 

do.  18t3, 

for  graduates,  in  1870, 

do.  1872, 

for  disabled  soldiers,  as  teachers,  in  1867, 

do.       do.        1868, 

do.       do.        1870, 

do.       do.        1873, 

for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  IS 67 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1868 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


for  library  and  apparatus,  in  1867, 
do.  do,  1868, 
do.  do.  1870, 
do.  do.  1871, 
do,       do.      1872, 


$2,500  00 

10,000  00 

150  00 

100  00 

188  00 

147  00 

38  00 

191  77 

6t9  00 

468  00 

471  50 

1,029  50 

1,762  00 

1,050  15 

633  00 

1,885  00 

1,840  50 

1,470  50 

638  00 


,241  92 
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STATEMENT  K, 


Adams, 

Allegheny, 

Armstrong, 

Beaver, 

Bedford, 

Berks,  . 

Blair,    . 

Bradford, 

Bucks,  . 

Butler, 

Cambria, 

Cameron, 

Carbon, 

Centre, 

Chester, 

Clearfield 

Clarion, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Cumberland 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Elk,  .    . 

Erie,      . 

Fayette, 

Forest,  . 

Franklin, 

Fulton, 

Greene, 

Huntingdon 

Indiana, 

Jefferson, 

Juniata, 


Sh 

ow 

ing 

the  Estimated  Value  ol 

$124,850  00 1 

3,500,000  00 

205,500  00 

220,850  00 

126,385  00 

567,315  00 

199,600  00 

283,360  00 

298,792  69 

211,700  00 

238,960  00 

22,900  00 

167,700  00 

210,750  00 

466,072  40 

180,066  50 

130,445  00 

130,509  00 

156,000  00 

404,550  00 

, 

251,489  00 

684,481   65 

339,800  00 

63,150  00 

541,050  00 

287,500  00 

32,133  00 

232,443  75 

22,350  00 

131,700  00 

1, 

145,038  00 

150,600  00 

117,550  00 

76,050  00 

State. 


Lancaster, 

$757, 

909  00 

Lawrence, 

134, 

150  00 

Lebanon, . 

201, 

500  00 

Lehigh,     . 

723, 

125  00 

Luzerne,  . 

1,016, 

400  00 

Lycoming, 

275, 

780  00 

McKean,  . 

68 

225  00 

Mercer,     . 

279, 

350  00 

Mifflin,      . 

124, 

519  00 

Monroe,    . 

54 

352  00 

Montgomery, 

507 

686  43 

Montour, 

89, 

400  00 

Northampton, 

574 

360  84 

Northumberland, 

296 

053  00 

Perry,   ... 

122 

688  22 

Pike,     .    .    . 

35 

900  00 

Potter,      .    . 

75 

125  00 

Schuylkill,   . 

696 

,820  00 

Snyder,     .    . 

75 

200  00 

Somerset, 

129 

100  00 

Sullivan,  .    . 

24 

,100  00 

Susquehanna, 

149 

,450  00 

Tioga,   .    .    . 

191 

,622  50 

Union,  .    .    . 

90 

,400  00 

Venango, 

276 

,327  02 

Warren, 

178 

,927  61 

Washington, 

241 

,023  00 

Wayne,     .    . 

102 

,300  00 

Westmoreland 

428 

,700  00 

Wyoming,    . 

62 

,275  00 

York,    .    .    . 

372 

,575  00 

Philadelphia, 

5,562 

,836  00 

,839,820  61 


Ex.  Doc] 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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STATEMENT  L, 
Showing  the  Alumber  of  Permanent  Certificates  Granted. 


Adams,      .  . 

Allegheny,  . 

Armstrong,  . 

Beaver,     .  . 

Bedford,   .  . 

Berks,    .    .  . 

Blair,     .    .  . 
Bradford, 

Bucks,  .    .  . 

Butler,  .    .  . 

Cambria^  .  . 

Cameron,  .  . 

Carbon,     .  . 
Centre, 

Chester,    .  . 

Clarion,     .  . 

Columbia,  . 

Clearfield,  . 
Clinton,     . 

Crawford,  . 
Cumberland, 

Dauphin,  .  . 
Delaware, 

Elk,    .    .    .  . 

Erie,      .    .  . 

Fayette,    .  . 

Forest,  .    .  . 

Franklin,  .  . 

Fulton,      .  , 

Greene,     .  . 
Huntingdon, 

Indiana,    .  . 

Jefierson,  .  . 

Juniata,     .  . 


28 
418 
20 
27 
31 
72 
26 
30 
20 
30 
19 

2 
26 
38 
74 
15 
14 
23 

8 
13 
17 
29 
19 

2 
14 
43 

2 
37 
12 
42 
11 
45 
11 

4 


Lancaster,  .  .  . 
Lawrence,  .  .  . 
Lebanon,  .  .  . 
Lehigh,  .  .  .  . 
Luzerne,  .  .  .  . 
Lycoming,  .  .  . 
McKean,  .  .  .  . 
Mercer,     .    .    .    . 

Mifflin, 

Monroe,    .    .    .    . 
Montgomery,   .    . 
Montour,       .    .    . 
Northampton, 
Northumberland, 

Perry, 

Pike,      .    . 

Potter, 

Schuj'lkill,    .    .    . 
Snyder,         .    .    . 
Somerset,      .    .    . 
Sullivan. 
Susquehanna,  .    . 

'rioga, 

Union, 

Venango,  .  .  . 
Warren,  .  .  .  . 
Washington,  .  . 
Wayne,  .  .  .  . 
Westmorland, 
Wyoming. 
York, 


96 
13 
73 
53 
90 
49 

1 
20 
30 

4 
32 
14 
50 
36 
13 

4 
11 
83 
10 


15 
5 
14 
40 
30 
43 
15 
49 

62 


Total, 2,300 
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STATEMENT  M. — Showing  tlie  condition  and  workinof  of  tlie  system,  as 


Name  of  Districts. 


Grounds. 


S2 


1.  Adams, 

2.  Allegheny,     .   .   . 

3.  Armstrong,  .   .  . 

4.  Beaver, 

5.  Bedford, 

6.  Berks, 

7.  Blair,     

8.  Bradford,   .... 

9.  Bucks, 

10.  Butler, 

11.  Cambria,     .   . 

12.  Cameron 

1.3.  Carbon,   ' 

14.  Centre,     

15.  Chester, 

16.  Clarion, 

17.  Clearfield,  .... 

18.  Clinton 

19.  Columbia,  .... 

20.  Crawford,  .... 

21.  Cumberland,    .   . 

22.  Dauphin,     .... 

23.  Delaware,  .... 

24.  Elk, 

25.  Erie, 

26.  Faj-ette, 

27.  Forest 

28.  Franklin,    .... 

29.  Fulton, 

30.  Greene, 

31.  Huntingdon,    .   . 

32.  Indiana, 

33.  Jefferson,   .... 

34.  Juniata, 

3.5.  Lancaster,     .   .   . 

36.  Lawrence,     .   .  . 

37.  Lebanon,    .... 

38.  Lehigh 

39.  Luzerne,     .... 

40.  Lycoming,     .   .  . 

41.  McKean,     .... 

42.  Mercer, 

43.  Mifflin, 

44.  Monroe, 

4-5,  Montgomery,  .   . 

46.  Montour,    .... 

47.  Northampton,    . 

48.  Korthumberland, 

49.  Perry, 

50.  Pike, 

51.  Potter,  ..... 

52.  Schuylkill,     .   .  . 

53.  Snyder, 

54.  Somerset,  .... 
56.  Sullivan,  .... 
56.  Susquehanna,  .  . 
.57.  Tioga, 

58.  Union, 

59.  Venango,    .... 

60.  Warren, 

61.  Washington,    .  . 

62.  Wayne, 

63.  Westmoreland,  . 

64.  Wyoming,     .   .  . 

65.  York, 


102 

73 

125 

50 

124 

1 

102 

25 

180 

17 

274 

8 

49 

9 

367 

185 

76 

46 

227 

27 

43 

o 

3 

2 

82 

10 

Totals, 


133 
212 

96 
180 

35 

75 
293 

99 
145 

76 

56 
149 
131 

29 

40 

66 

97 
123 

66 

118 

9 

2.57 

49 

77 

.55 
164 
156 

23 
236 

15] 


240 
12 
92 
97 

123 
53 
24 

146 
16 

191 


40 
235 

46 
184 
159 
137 

18 
208 

46 
179 


7,271  :    1,7.55 


148 
292 
235 
153 
216 
403 
118 
375 
239 
2,S3 
172 

31 

88 
181 
290 
200 
196 
103 
154 
353 
181 
179 

86 

57 
277 
209 

47 
219 

69 
174 
198 
225 
153 

96 
436 
126 
155 
199 


299 

87 
122 
240 

55 
200 
177 
1.55 

55 
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Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction. 

exhitoited  by  tlie  reports  of  tlie  City  and  County  Superintendents. 
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Report  op  the 


[No.  8, 

STATEMENT  M.— 


Cities  and  Boboughs. 


1.  Allegheny, 

2.  AUentown, 

3.  Altoona, 

4.  Carbondale, 

5.  Chester,       

6.  Columbia, 

7.  Corry, 

8.  Easton, 

9.  Erie, 

10.  Harrisburg, 

11.  Hazleton, 

12.  Lock  Haveu,    .... 

13.  Meadvllle 

14.  New  Castle, 

15.  Norristown,     .... 

16.  Pittsburgh, 

17.  Pottsville, 

18.  Readiug,     

19.  Scranton, 

20.  Shenandoah,  .... 

21.  Titusville, 

22.  Williamsport,     .   .  . 

23.  York, 

24.  Lebanon, 

Totals  for  cities,    .  . 
Totals  for  cities. 


p.3 


7,481 


■c  V 


1,948 


291 


13,224 


8,263 


£5 


208 


4,319 


£J 


1,379 
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Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction. 
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Appaeatus. 
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Report  of  the 


[No.  8, 

STATEMENT  M— 


NAME  OF  Districts. 


1.  Adams, 

2.  Allegheny,    .  .  . 

3.  Armstrong,   .   .  . 

4.  Beaver, 

5.  Bedford, 

6.  Berks, 

7.  Blair,     

8.  Bradford,    .   .  .  . 

9.  Bucks, 

10.  Butler, 

11.  Cambria,     .  .  .  . 

12.  Cameron,    .   .  .   . 

13.  Carbon, 

14.  Centre, 

15.  Chester, 

16.  Clarion, 

17.  Clearfield,  .  .  .  . 

18.  Clinton, 

19.  Columbia,  .  .  .  . 

20.  Crawford,  .  .  .  . 

21.  Cumberland,    .  . 

22.  Dauphin,     .   .  .  . 

23.  Delaware,  .  .  .  . 

24.  Elk, 

25.  Erie,   ....... 

26.  Fayette, 

27.  Forest, 

28.  Franklin,    .   .  .  . 

29.  Fulton, 

30.  Greene, 

31.  Huntingdon,    .  . 

32.  Indiana, 

33.  Jefferson,    .   .  .   . 

34.  Juniata, 

35.  Lancaster,     .  .  . 

36.  Lawrence,     .  .  . 

37.  Lebanon,    .  .  .  . 

38.  Lehigh, 

39.  Luzerne,     .  .  .  . 

40.  Lycoming,     .   .  . 

41.  McICean,     .   .  .   . 

42.  Mercer, 

43.  Mifflin,     

44.  Monroe, 

45.  Montgomery,  .  . 

46.  Montour,     .   .  .  . 

47.  Northampton,    . 

48.  Nortliumberland 

49.  Perry, 

50.  Pike, 

51.  Potter, 

52.  Schuylkill,     .   .  . 

53.  Snyder, 

54.  Somerset,    .   .  .   . 

55.  Sullivan,     .   .  .  . 

56.  Susquehanna,  .  . 

57.  Tioga, 

58.  Union, 

59.  "Venango,    .  .  .   . 

60.  Warren, 

61.  Washington,    .  . 

62.  Wayne, 

63.  Westmoreland,  . 

64.  Wyoming,     .   .  . 

65.  York, 

Totals 
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Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Continued. 
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Examinations. 
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1 

28 

7 

12 

2.3 

104 

60 

26 

27 

10 

75 

119 

9 

1 

146 
165 
103 
199 

249 
94 
93 
33 

29 
27 
23 
25 

42 
35 
32 
41 

26 
33 
4 
29 

160 
106 
51 
93 

326 
83 
132 
219 

23 
3 

25 
3 

"  "10 

1 
4 

1 

2 

5 

'  '  56' 
157 

7 

2.' 

2. 
2. 

3 

4 

9 

9 

5 

171 

7 

379 
125 

52 
26 

27 
29 

57 
16 

82 

1 

243 
93 

271 
113 

207 
17 

22 
2 

6 

'  1 

.  .  . 
1 

'2 

1.79 

7 

3 

152 

5 

25 

2.25 

170 

390 

20 

41 

37 

55 

73 

11 

3 

8 

42 

45 

1 

2.25 

152 

143 

26 

41 

7 

125 

54 

78 

34 

9 

12 

176 

3 

1.9 

188 

214 

26 

80 

78 

131 

179 

32 

4 

10 

2 

69 

6 

2.16 

114 

106 

27 

33 

76 

48 

17 

3 

11 

4 

7 

1 

1.83 

14 

32 

22 

9 

5 

15 

29 

7 

2 

12 

5 

27 

"  '7 

3 

2. 

86 

54 

23 

93 

7 

55 

104 

53 

12 

13 

13 

6 

3 

2. 

163 

56 

25 

35 

11 

106 

171 

11 

1 

14 

22 

182 

11 

2.2 

89" 

270 

26 

14 

51 

171 

295 

166 

42 

15 

5 

54 
13 

2.29 
2. 

148 
118 

130 
94 

26 
24 

42 
31 

33 

■95 

87 

73 
195 

21 
16 

8 
5 

16 

18 

17 

2 

4 

's 

2. 

79 

42 

25 

9 

10 

57 

66 

12 

2 

18 

4 

9 

13 

1 

1.6 

129 

61 

25 

22 

17 

76 

123 

62 

17 

19 

9 

211 

5 

1.86 

179 

428 

23 

94 

46 

84 

88 

245 

19 

20 

15 

14 

7 

7 

1.9 

138 

95 

23 

26 

20 

81 

120 

90 

21 

21 

5 

67 

7 

4 

2.50 

194 

24 

25 

3 

2 

87 

74 

41 

9 

22 

9 

45 

10 

1 

2.16 

24 

96 

27 

16 

9 

60 

104 

35 

28 

23 

5 

23 

5 

7 

1.50 

36 

9 

25 

6 

14 

53 

43 

9 

2 

24 

218 

2.36 

130 

173 

23 

70 

116 

77 

217 

123 

15 

25 

'  '2 

86 

12 

"2 

2.25 

166 

84 

26 

29 

40 

84 

141 

76 

5 

26 

5 

14 

4 

1.75 

12 

46 

25 

4 

13 

14 

10 

1 

27 

14 

53 

2 

1.77 

203 

73 

27 

30 

'  '21 

163 

235 

48 

8 

28 

9 

4 

2. 

47 

24 

25 

12 

21 

27 

11 

4 

29 

28 

7 

5 

'  "3 

1.50 

134 

51 

25 

29 

'  33' 

60 

139 

1 

1 

30 

1 

24 

8 

2.03 

180 

50 

26 

36 

96 

170 

32 

5 

31 

41 

138 

13 

1.75 

165 

88 

25 

32 

"  '45 

100 

173 

57 

32 

13 

41 

26 

2.50 

115 

97 

23 

31 

19 

59 

142 

9 

"  1 

33 

14 

18 

2 

1 

1.50 

73 

36 

26 

16 

15 

52 

44 

10 

5 

34 

12 

128 
86 
45 
50 

2. 

1.84 
2. 
1.95 

295 
101 
152 
212 

251 
92 
15 
32 

26 
24 
25 
26 

70 
44 

27 
18 

70 
14 
29 
3 

255 
61 
99 

119 

488 

'149 

202 

221 
17 
40 

124 

30 
3 
3 

18 

35 
36 

37 
38 

9 

1 

4 

"  '1 

9 

127 

9 

2.50 

253 

443 

24 

23 

38 

174 

83 

34 

18 

39 

2 

13 

29 

2.50 
2.12 

156 

26 

77 
123 

22 
24 

29 
23 

31 
16 

60 

28 

56 
30 

12 

7 

2 
4 

40 
41 

6 

42 

'20 

19 

319 

6 

4 

1.75 

171 

339 

26 

55 

100 

223 

90 

222 

7 

42 

3 

2 

2 

2.36 

75 

32 

30 

8 

3 

44 

51 

2 

43 

3 

4 

'  '35 

2 

107 

26 

26 

28 

42 

39 

5 

2 

44 

54 

2. 

177 

123 

24 

38 

37 

122 
30 

206 

18 

13 

45 
46 

'4 

2.33 

43 

31 

25 

6 

1 

2 

'  "2 

'  12 

1 

1.87 

216 

34 

28 

29 

12 

127 

'227 

76 

'  17 

47 

95 

2.12 

176 

70 

27 

36 

37 

92 
74 

77 
31 

18 

3 
3 

48 
49 

'  '4 

19 

1 

1.4 

146 

37 

27 

25 

15 

8 

1 

5 

2 

1.88 

24 

35 

24 

3 

5 

6 

11 

5 

1 

50 

11 

26 

52 

2.47 

55 

163 

25 

16 

16 

23 

8 

8 

1 

51 

12 

85 

41 

1 

2. 

279 

170 

25 

58 

7 

189 

22 

93 

12 

52 

2 

15 

3 

2 

1.9 

103 

11 

23 

28 

1 

24 

72 

6 

] 

53 

4 

29 

2 

2.0 

197 

31 

23 

33 

28 

90 

37 

21 

2 

54 

4 

6 

15 

1.93 

33 

39 

26 

6 

26 

12 

2 

1 

55 

5 

61 

10 

1.84 

137 

344 

23 

62 

'  '23 

123 

189 

6 

5 

56 

3 

122 

1 

2.5 

63 

245 

23 

46 

27 

91 

207 

75 

30 

57 

1 

11 

2.3 

65 

28 

27 

8 

13 
53 

50 

75 

48 
152 

12 
31 

1 

58 
59 

13 

85 

2 

'2is0 

1.75 

138 

268 

25 

53 

10 

9 

81 

1 

2.5 

57 

226 

22 

61 

34 

62 

204 

14 

5 

60 

17 

146 

1.50 

152 

150 

27 

48 

49 
41 

123 

59 

179 

96 
4 

7 
9 

61 

62 

22 

121 

13 

1.50 

82 

185 

27 

50 

15 

65 

'3 

1.75 

254 

111 

26 

50 

44 

168 

"2I6 

65 

10 

63 

4 

46 

7 

2.5 

71 

128 

.... 

26 

40 

9 

16 

4 

3 

64 

14 

211 

292 

76 

27 

44 

47 

169 

183 

43 

3 
517 

65 

391 

4,245 

408 

399 

2, 

8,775 

7,815 

25 

2,283 

1,693 

5,747 

7,979 

2,662 
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Report  of  the 


[No.  8, 

STATEMENT  M.— 


Cities  and  Boroughs. 


Schools. 


la 


3« 
|Z1 


S.-S 
sM 
!25 


^60 


0)-- 


Co 

!25 


S.   « 


Examinations  . 


21 


i-,  a 


5  5. 


tree 

So 

63 


1.  Allegheny, 

2.  AUentown, 

3.  Altoona,     

4.  Carbondale, 

5.  Chester, 

6.  Columbia, 

7.  Corry, 

8.  Easton,     

9.  Erie, 

10.  Harrisburg, 

11.  Hazleton, 

12.  Lock  Haven, 

13.  Meadville, 

14.  New  Castle, 

15.  Norristown,     

16.  Pittsburgh, 

17.  Pottsville, 

18.  Reading,     

19.  Suranton, 

20.  Shenandoah, 

21.  Titusville, 

22.  Williamsport, 

23.  York, 

24.  Lebanon, 

Total  for  cities, 

Totals  for  cities  and  counties. 


13,457 


189 
52 
39 


38 
22 
18 
42 
84 
81 
19 
21 
29 
24 
39 

432 
52 

125 
57 

4 
64 

38 
30 


432 
52 


39 
432 
4 
1 
8 
1 
4 

64 


1,168 


12,758 


3,183 


997 
3,769 


1,956 


5,813 


25 
26 
19 
14 
59 
75 
72 
22 
24 
11 
9 
26 
237 
46 
45 
59 
20 
13 
58 
27 
20 


1,124 


18,717 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Contimied. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

Teachers. 
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20 

39 

4 

11 

1.50 

14 

185 

25 

156 

16 

4 

1 

5 
1 

2.50 
1.78 

11 
6 

41 
35 

25 

28 

4 

6 
2 

31 
31 

36 

2 
8 

2 

1 

"> 

3 

3 

t 

1 
3 

5 

1 

15 

38 

28 
26 

2 
3 

2 

2 

4 

14 

2.50 

2 

16 

36 

5 

3 

2 

4 

5 

18 

24 

1 

14 

10 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 
18 

9 
30 

3 

14 

31 
75 
70 
19 

25 
32 
24 
28 
26 

5 

5 

5 
26 
47 
74 

9 

10 
"9 

2 
1 
3 
6 
1 

'         1 

2 
3 

1 

7 

4 

1 
9 

8 

W 

2 
2.30 
2.50 

8 

8 

q 

5 

10 

1 

1 

2 

11 

3 

2 

1.62 

5 

17 

27 

1 

1 

11 

18 

6 

1 

12 

8 

5 

4 

1.75 

29 

26 

1 

24 

29 

2 

1 

13 

3 

1.33 

2. 

1.5 

1.4 

1 
4 
52 
6 
3 

26 
35 

390 
46 

129 

25 

29 

1 

1 

5 
25 

14 
34 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 

'2 
1 

1 
1 

14 

129 

Ti 

90 

10 
3 
12 

10 

20 

(6 

8 

25 

28 

40 
104 

52 
10 

17 

49 

1 

6 

18 

5 

20 

5 

24 

20 

114 

25 

9 

1 

69 

90 

3 

2 

19 

3 

5 

1 

2. 

1 

19 

23 

1 

]0 

15 

6 

6 

20 

1 

8 

3 
3 

1 
14 

34 

50 

2 
9 

9 
34 

55 

1 
5 

1 
3 

'>1 

16 

2.25 

25 

7 

22 

3 

3 

2 

1 

9 

37 

26 

2 

28 

44 

1 

23 

1.25 

10 

20 

26 

10 

28 

5 

M 

242 

218 

73 

130 

2.12 

232 

1,467 

27 

41 

75 

796 

477 

88 

40 

633 

4,463 

481 

529 

2.7 

9,007 

8,985 

26 

2,324 

1,768 

6,543 

8,456 

2,750 

557 

Ixiv 


Report  of  the 


[Xo.8, 

STATEMENT   M— 


Name  of  Disteicts. 


Adams, 

AUeghenj',  .  .  . 
Aniiatroug,  .  .  . 

Beaver, 

Bedford, 

Berks, 

Blair,     

Bradford,    .   .  . 

Bucks, 

Butler, 

Cambria,  .... 
Cameron,    .... 

Carbon, 

Centre,     

Chester, 

Clarion, 

Clearfield,  .... 

Clin  ton, 

Columbia,  .... 
Crawford,  .... 
Cumberland,  .  . 
Dauphin,  .... 
Delaware,  .... 

Elk, 

Erie, 

Fayette, 

Forest, 

Franklin,   ... 

Fulton, 

Greene, 

Huntingdon,    .   . 

Indiana 

tiett'erson,   .... 
Juniata,  .  . 
Lancaster,     .  .  . 
Lawrence,     .  .  . 
Lebanon,    .... 

Lehigh, 

Luzerne,  .... 
Lycoming,  .  .  . 
ilcKeau,     .... 

Mercer, 

Mifflin,     .... 

Monroe, 

^Montgomery,  .  . 
Moutour,  .... 
Korlhampton,  . 
N  ortli  um  berland, 

Perry, 

Pike, 

Potter, 

Schuylkill,     .   .  . 

Snyder, 

Somerset,  .... 
Sullivan,  .... 
Susquehanna,  .  . 

Tioga, 

Union, 

Venango,  .... 
Warren,  ..... 
Washington,    .  . 

Wayne, 

Westmoreland,  . 
Wyoming,  .  .  . 
York, 


Totals, 


Teachers. 


132 

357 
229 

93 
232 
397 
137 
322 
273 
17-5 
139 

45 
102 
215 
332 
181 
211 
106 
145 
603 
181 
208 
117 

81 
295 
210 

32 
204 

31 
110 
198 
2.52 
144 
108 
545 
171 
170 
223 
234 
202 

14 
482 
107 

70 
274 

192 
155 
181 

11 
106 
311 

97 
178 

72 
190 
231 

93 


223 
220 
240 
289 
151 
333 

12,468 


•-  a 


43 

21 

11 

8 

5 

1 

10 

12 

32 

20 

22 

44 

8 

9 

35 

17 

13 

4 

23 

6 

39 

11 

33 

8 

1,500 


Visitations. 


183 
357 
269 
262 
2.52 
425 
305 
231 
378 
167 
227 
190 
323 
233 
439 
317 
132 
157 
344 
227 
257 

32 
216 
237 
127 
272 
105 
295 
146 
175 
224 
213 
209 
223 
4.50 
197 
346 
342 
3S4 
104 
198 
194 
196 
149 
305 
178 
262 
366 
209 

21 
118 
543 
214 
2.58 
109 
330 
290 

255 
259 
1 
226 
364 
164 
175 

15,357 


1.47 
1. 
1.5 
1.50 

4.5 
1.5 


2.25 

2.30 

2.00 

3.33 

2.45 

1.10 

1.5 

1.25 

2. 

2.20 

1.66 

1.06 

2.05 

2.66 

2. 

1.36 

1.25 

2.80 

1..50 

1.75 

1.50 

1.50 

2.12 

1.75 

1.9 

1..50 

2. 

1..50 

1.5 

1.50 

1..50 

1.5 

1.75 

2. 

1.50 

1.20 

1.66 

1.66 

1.08 

1.25 

1.26 

1.62 

1.5 

4. 

1.6 

2. 

1.33 

1.4 

2.2 

1.35 

2. 

1.75 

1.14 

1. 


3 

5 

170 
2 

7 


13 

7 
100 


181 

87 

1 

100 


1 

13 
22 
5 

5 
1 
39 

22 

v 

12 

1.53 

21 

3 


1,619 


Ex,  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Continued. 


Ixv 


Visitations. 

Districts. 

1    Private  Schools. 

1 

5F 

ill 

P  IB 

-S3 

ll 

Number     of     schools 
regularly  visited  by 
directors. 

h  s  g 

5  =  £ 

■0 

•si 

z 

0  CS  p; 

m 

~. ;.  a 

s  " 

2  -  • 
"or 

1 

'r  3 

.a  !o  0 

Number     of     private 
ungraded  schools  in 
district. 

■C— 1 
OS 

•^o 
m  C 

0  to 
^!? 

1^ 

0 

0 

61 

96 
89 
51 
92 
11 

iW 
8 
21 

144 
18 
75 

'  '  28 
77 
12 
47 
37 
144 
105 
125 
280 
1 
68 

101 

307 
50 

144 
86 

387 
69 
14 
19 

155 
17 
13 
34 
89 

151 
25 

129 
5 
3 

344 
20 
24 

104 
59 

2 
254 
20 

82 
130 
387 

20 

6 

1 

15 

7 
10 

4 
12 

465 
611 
190 
310 

17 
25 
6 
12 

1 

2 

?, 

76 

1,220 
403 
420 

3 

144 
17 
14 
81 

5 
5 

20 
2 

3 

1 

3 

■  4 

5 

27 
2 

K 

4 

3 

250 

13 

7 

8 

88 

35' 
1 

7 

'132 

7 

'  149 

'  '321 
25 
51 

64 

8 
3 

1 

31 

14 

3,030 

1,198 

127 

98 

'  '544' 
750 
729 
213 

131' 

287 
1,000 

16 
3 

1 
1 
2 
4 
33 
14 

2 
3 
5 

5 
15 
5 

529 
390 
379 
65 
50 
318 
850 
712 

25 

11 
6 
3 
5 
23 
fr5 
27 

9 
10 

54 

2 

1 
,   4 

1 
4 
13 
18 

1 

'4 

'3 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 

11 

43 

IV. 

26 
44 

4 
4 
10 
8 
5 
2 
3 
8 
3 
1 
2 

9 

2 

13 
14 

214 
19 
52 

1 

1 

15 
16 

17 

37 

70 
77 
94 

1 
3 
32 

t     2 

'2 
■  ■■2 

120 
115 

895 
50 

3 

4 
33 
5 

18 

2 
17 

4 
2 

1 
9 

19 

20 
•^1 

1 

3 

n 

52 

518 
50 
40 

305 

8 
i     ' 
••-6 

3 

1 
2 

1 

535 
70 
320 
170 

34 

4 
7 
9 
58 
15 

93 

56 
18 

2 

1 

2 
1 

26 

'  '25 

1 

6 
2 

24 
?5 

30 

316 

35 

23 

49 

?6 

07 

95 
16  1 
13 
25 
88 
13 
141 
22!) 
92 
16 
199 
4 

'    '     S 
168 
33 
19  : 

3  ' 
2  1 

72  1 

73  j 
24  1 

158 
28 

80 
45 

2 

■ 

116 
436 
483 
500 

3 

4 

222 

■>« 

22 

6 
27 
10 
17 
6 
9 
4 
10 

240 

•>9 

18 

1 

■^f\ 

18 

25 
121 
51 
2 
171 
7 

30 
93 

42 

2 
3 
5 
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STATEMENT  N— Showing  condition 
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5.  Beaver,    ... 

6.  Bedford,     .... 

7.  Berks, 

8.  Blair, 


9.  Bradford,  .... 
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12.  Cambria,    .... 

13.  Cameron,       .   .   . 
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15.  Centre, 

16.  Chester, 

17.  Clarion, 

18.  Clearlield,     .   .  . 

19.  Clinton, 

20.  Columbia,     .   .  . 

21.  Crawford,     .   .   . 

22.  Cumberland,   .   . 

23.  Dauphin,    .... 


Delaware,     .   .  .   . 

Elk, 

Erie 

Fayette, 

Forest, 

Franklin, 

Fulton, 

Greene  , 

Huntingdon,  .  .  . 

Indiana,     

Jefferson, 

Juniata, 

Lancaster,  .  .  .  . 
Lawrence,  .  .  .  . 
Lebanon,       .  .   .  . 

Lehigh, 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 
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Mifflin, 
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AVarren,     .       .   .  , 
Washington,  .   . 
Wayne,   ... 
Westmoreland, 
Wvoming,     ... 

YoVk, 

Philadelphia,  .   . 


Gettysburg,  .  . 
Allegheny  City, 
Altoona,  . 
Kittanning, 
Beaver,  .  , 
Bedford,  .  . 
Reading,  .  . 
Hollidaysburg, 
Towanda  and  Can 

ton,      .... 
Doylestown, 
Butler,      .  .  . 
Johnstown,   . 
Emporium, 
Mauch  Chunk, 
Bellefonte,     . 
West  Chester, 
Clarion,    . 
Clearfield,  .   . 
Lock  Haven, 
Bloomsburg, 
Linesville,  . 
Carlisle,   .   . 
Dauphin, 
Halifax,   .   . 
Media,   .   .  . 
St.  Mary's, 
North-East, 
Uniontown, 
Tionesta,    ,. 
Chambersburg, 

McConnellsburg 
Waynesburg, 

Huntingdon, 

Indiana.   .   . 

Brook  ville, 

Mifflintown, 

Lancaster,  . 

New  Castle, 
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West  Plttston, 

Muncy,     .  . 

Smethport, 
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Easton,     .   . 
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Pottsville,  . 
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Somerset,    . 

Laporte,  .  . 

Montrose,   . 

Wellsboro', 

Mifflin  burg, 

Franklin,    . 

Columbus,  . 

Washington, 

Honesdale,     . 

Greensburg, 

Tunkhannock, 

York,     .   .      . 
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Dec. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Aug. 
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Oct. 
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Dec. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 
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Deo. 
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Dec. 
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Dec. 
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Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 
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Dec. 
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Nov. 

Dec. 


Oct. 
Dec. 
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Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Oct. 
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Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 
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and 
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1877, 
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1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1878, 
1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1»77, 
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1877, 
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1877, 
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1877, 


1877, 
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1877, 
1877, 
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1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
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1877, 
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39 
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84 
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71 
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*  Philadelphia  Teachers'  Institute  meets  quarterly. 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  or  Public  Instruction. 

of  Teacliers'  Institutes. 
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155  18 

60 
61 
62 
63 

800 

64 

300 

65 

500 

200  00 

300  00 

110  00 

66 
67 

31,850 

17,913 

1  6,912 

443 

218 

$12,611  83 

|4,618  20 

|6,595  14 

$11,311  44 

$6,365  42 

$2,575  18   $84  45 
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Report  of  the  [No.  8, 

STATEMENT  O.— Sliowing  statistics  of  Cities  and  Borouffhs 


Cities  and  Boeoughs. 


1.  Allegheny,   .  . 

2.  AUentown,  .  . 

3.  Altooiia,     .   .  . 

4.  Aslilaiifl,    .   .  . 

5.  Carbondale.     . 

6.  Carlisle,  .... 

7.  Ch:imbei'sl)urg, 

8.  Chester,  .... 

9.  Columbia,     .   . 

10.  Corry 

11.  Danville,   .   .  . 

12.  Easton,    .... 

13.  Erie,     

14.  Harrisburg,     . 

15.  Hazleton,  .   .  . 

16.  Hyde  Park,  .   . 

17.  Jolmsr.own,  .  . 

18.  Lancaster,    .   . 

19.  Lebanon,   .   .  . 

20.  Lock  Haven,  . 

21.  Mahanoy,  .  .  . 

22.  Meadvilie,    .  . 

23.  New  Castle,     . 

24.  Norristown,    . 

25.  Philadelphia,  . 

26.  Pittsburgh,  .  . 

27.  Pittstoii,    .   .  . 

28.  Phoenixville,  . 

29.  Pottsville,     .   . 

30.  Reading,    .   .  . 

31.  Scrauton,  .   .   . 

32.  Shenandoah,   . 

33.  St.  Clair,    .   .   . 

34.  Tamaqua,  .   .   . 

35.  Titusville,     .  . 

36.  "West  Chester, 

37.  Wilkes-Barre, 

38.  William  sport, 

39.  York, 


o  f 

Ph 


53,180 
13,884 
10,614 
5,714 
6.393 
6,650 
6,308 
9,485 
6,461 
6,859 
6,436 
10,987 
19,646 
25,104 


6,028 
20,233 
6,727 
6,896 
5,553 
7,103 
6,164 
10,753 
674,022 
86,076 
6,760 
5,292 
12,334 
33,930 
35,092 


5,726 
5,960 
8,650 
5,630 
10,174 
16,039 
11,003 


Schools. 


197 
52 
41 
15 
20 
21 
25 
40 
22 
21 
25 
43 
84 
81 
21 


432 
22 
22 
53 

126 
73 
20 
12 
16 
27 
20 
29 
64 
44 


20 
57 
20 
17 
13 
29 
26 
35 
1,902 
388 
17 
20 
47 
130 
121 
19 
8 
14 
35 
2 
25 


>  a  c 
< 


|108  52 
49  18 

55  51 
63  00 

56  00 
61  25 

56  33 
100  00 

57  30 

61  77 

57  50 
71  49 
65  11 

62  83 

58  56 


73  75 
76  18 
57  50 
48  49 
53  28 


40  00 
85  00 
160  00 
136  18 

57  56 
78  50 
61  57 
84  67 
55  50 
75  00 

58  75 
83  33 
60  00 


88  33 
60  31^ 
51  43 


^^  S  o 
<u  S  e 


$50  60 

26  57 

36  15 

37  50 
28  25 

38  00 

39  31 
45  00 
36  75 
34  56 

27  72 
39  87 
38  52 
44  25 
34  95 


36  75 
36  34 

32  40 

34  45 

33  23 

47  23 
38  08 
40  21 

51  52 
50  37 

29  30 
33  25 
32  19 
31  40 
53  15 
31  00 
26  50 

30  00 
43  32 

48  65 

52  40 
40  75 

35  44 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

having  five  tliousand  inlialbitants  and  upwards. 
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Scholars. 

Tax  and  Rate  per  cent. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. 
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9,632 

18 

8,247 

89 

.?1  33 

2.5 

2.2 

$219,344  08  ; 

$258,211  16 

$235,685  88 

$981,000  00 

1 

3,278 

19 

2,430 

90 

54 

2.75 

2.75 

54,680  63  i 

109,677  83 

104,468  26 

415,000  00 

2 

2,382 

21 

1,929 

85 

77 

10. 

2. 

23,199  95  i 

35,534  16 

35,684  40 

82,000  00 

3 

1,373 

24 

896 

88 

53 

7. 

8,152  28  I 

9,197  .33 

9,197  33 

40,000  00 

4 

1,879 

29 

1,159 

89 

40 

11. 

9,048  61  1 

9,266  03 

9,743  .50 

25,000  00 

5 

932 

14 

865 

92 

1  12 

8. 

9,365  38 

13,064  59 

15,498  01 

13,600  00 

6 

1,373 

22 

920 

83 

91 

7. 

1. 

14,734  69 

21,762  82 

22,377  97 

39,000  00 

7 

2,030 

21 

1,537 

91 

97 

3. 

5. 

23,576  37 

64,774  85 

66,582  .36 

94,000  00 

8 

1,301 

20 

1,076 

92 

85 

3. 

10,303  10 

13,319  93 

13,051  03 

25,000  00 

9 

1,044 

15 

716 

91 

1  00 

6. 

6.' 

15,236  04 

13,951  76 

13,899  77 

28,668  00 

10 

1,658 

25 

1,124 

81 

59 

7. 

3. 

9,242  01 

9,417  51 

9, 164  04 

60,000  00 

11 

2,316 

21 

•  1,725 

88 

111 

3. 

35,200  00 

56,613  86 

52,290  61 

265,200  00 

i2r 

4,040 

21 

2,825 

94 

96 

4.1 

1. 

69,040  39  : 

81,498  52 

71,343  87 

282,200  00 

13 

5,586 

24 

3,S85 

82 

1  01 

10. 

3. 

74,629  00 

92,921  71 

91,796  43 

412,881  65- 

14 

1,323 

918 

89 

69 

13. 

3. 

11,871  85 

17,096  23 

13,037  49 

53,000  00 

IS 
16 

1,474 

24 

"  1,155 

91 

82 

'12.' 

3. 

12,242  41 

'  13,'381  26 

12,245  51 

60,000  00 

17 

3,426 

17 

2,395 

82 

82 

3. 

34.800  00 

59,496  58 

52,233  33 

147,000  00 

18 

1,466 

22 

1,100 

86 

86 

10. 

'2. 

17,705  90 

18,184  89 

1.5,519  98 

80,000  00 

19 

1,175 

17 

789 

86 

96 

13. 

2. 

11,162  91 

13,915  69 

14,021  64 

40,000  00 

20 

1,477 

26 

943 

90 

90 

7. 

9,411  64 

12,098  72 

16,097  40 

21 

1,625 

22 

1,174 

94 

91 

7. 

4.5 

23,771  07 

27,341  57 

25,282  14 

80.000  00 

22 

1,452 

23 

1,068 

90 

75 

10. 

2. 

11,747  98 

11,617  50 

14,216  84 

37,000  00 

23 

2,102 

19 

1,471 

88 

96 

5. 

1. 

26, 142  47 

29,085  47 

29,490  00 

100,500  00 

24 

165,765 

24 

88,627 

53i 

96 

1,740,562  75 

1,740,562  75 

5,562,836  00 

25 

22,178 

2o 

15,057 

85 

1  07 

1.66 

1. 

499,148  97 

608,401  30 

536,716  77 

1,900,000  00 

26 

1,530 

22 

980 

83 

58 

11. 

4. 

11,670  30 

11,825  45 

12,031  13 

40,000  00 

27 

1,431 

27 

930 

85 

68 

5. 

11,779  71 

19,100  75 

17,729  93 

46,209  40 

28 

2,765 

21 

1,897 

88 

81 

3  25 

'2.'25 

30,437  12 

40,436  43 

40,004  12 

180,000  00 

29 

6,280 

19 

5,148 

87 

75 

3. 

4. 

85,014  48 

111,253  16 

94, 124  17 

299,000  00 

30 

9,721 

27 

5,909 

86 

54 

9. 

64,252  26 

24,015  60 

70,199  85 

273,000  00 

31 

1,920 

1,139 

82 

48 

7. 

3. 

15,074  86 

15,928  30 

14,806  05 

50,000  00 

32 

958 

16 

630 

85 

56 

6. 

1.50 

5,900  36 

5,912  85 

6,143  22 

30,000  00 

33 

1,496 

25 

880 

84 

51 

6. 

8,880  92 

10.635  74 

10,294  91 

40,000  00 

34 

1,448 

16 

1,229 

85 

1  37 

17.5 

27,930  86 

31,822  96 

31,019  77 

80,000  00 

35 

1,035 

18 

622 

89 

99 

2.25 

11,224  88 

13,696  81 

12,779  30 

40,000  00 

36 

1,705 

17 

1,235 

90 

1  10 

9. 

5. 

32,606  26 

27,576  05 

26,808  41 

140,000  00 

37 

3,721 

23 

2,636 

89 

57 

4. 

1. 

36,757  17 

48,161  81 

45,681  89 

120,000  00 

38 

2,300 

20 

1,715 

88 

90 

1.50 

1.75 

26,732  97 

29, 129  00 

29,116  49 

125,000  00 

39 
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Report  of  the  [No.  8, 

STATEMENT  P— Showing  Statistics  of 


HiSTORT— 
Date  of  recognition,      

Total  number  male  students  since  recognition, 

Total  number  female  students  since  recognition,    .   .      

Total  number  males  graduated  in  elementary  course, 

Total  number  females  graduated  in  elementary  course, 

Total  number  males  graduated  in  scientific  course, 

Total  number  females  graduated  in  scientific  course, 

Total  number  males  graduated  in  classical  course, 

Total  number  females  graduated  in  classical  course, 

Total  number  of  males  who  have  received  State  certificates  without 
graduating, 

Total  number  of  females  who  have  received  State  certificates  with- 
out graduating. 

Total  number  of  males  who  received  State  aid  as  graduates, 

Total  number  of  females  who  received  State  aid  as  graduates,  .   .  .  . 

Professobs— 

Number  of  male  professors  and  tutors,     

Number  of  female  instructors, 

Average  number  of  classes  taught  by  each  per  day, 

Average  length  of  recitations  in  minutes, 


Students— 

Number  of  male  students  for  the  past  school  year,     

Number  of  female  students  for  the  past  school  year,     

Number  of  students  (males)  in  normal  school, 

Number  of  students  (females)  in  normal  school, 

Number  of  boys  in  model  school,     

Number  of  girls  In  model  school,     

Number  of  males  graduated  In  elementary  course, 

Number  of  females  graduated  in  elementary  course, 

Number  of  males  graduated  in  scientific  course, 

Number  of  females  graduated  in  scientific  course. 
Number  of  males  graduated  in  classical  course. 
Number  of  females  graduated  in  classical  course. 
Number  of  males  (graduates)  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  .   . 
Number  of  females  (graduates)  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 
Number  of  males  who  received  aid  from  the  State  as  students,  .   . 
Number  of  females  who  received  aid  from  the  State  as  students. 
Number  of  males  who  received  aid  from  the  State  as  graduates,  . 
Number  of  females  who  received  aid  from  the  State  as  graduates. 
Number  of  males  who  received  State  certificates  without  graduating. 
Number  of  females  who  received  State  certificates  witliout  graduating 

Libraries— 

"Whole  number  of  volumes, 

Number  added  during  the  year, 

Number  of  reviews  aad  periodicals  taken, 

Value  of  Property— 

Value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 

Value  of  furniture,     

Value  of  libraries,        

Value  of  musical  instruments, 

Value  of  apparatus, 

Value  of  other  property,     


Debts— 

Amount  secured  to  individuals  by  judgment  on  property, 

Amount  of  mortgage  held  by  the  State, 

Amount  of  appropriation  received  directly  from  the  State,  and  not 

secured  by  mortgage, 

Amount  of  floating  debt, 

Amount  of  stock  held  by  individuals, 

Amount  contributed  by  individuals,  and  not  included  in  shares  of 

stock, 


1859. 

10,042 

5,330 

262 

157 

37 

5 

1 

2 

18 


239 
139 


493 
253 
443 
226 
50 
27 
24 


190 
24 


3,800 
200 

75 


$179,525  00 
22,884  93 
3,600  00 
3,213  00 
2, 100  00 
4,015  07 


20,000  00 
25,000  00 


15,000  00 
19,075  00 


"S"^ 

e-i 

§■3 

«H 

°1>> 

•^■o 

.■o  3 

<^ 

■gao 

'  in 

^"^l 

f=<S 

.3p~s; 

o       ^ 

1^« 

.2  a3 

•=■3?, 

1861. 

2,462 

2,323 

102 

127 


1 

97 
106 


411 

381 
317 
288 
94 
97 
12 
11 


12 
11 

268 
239 
12 
11 


3,600 
500 
75 


?60,000  00 
7,000  00 
3,600  00 
3,575  00 
2,400  00 
23,000  00 


4,000  00 
40,000  00 


23,000  00 


1862. 

2,102 

2,152 

J20 

134 

4 

1 


195 
185 
143 
137 

52 


■71 
106 
14 


1,066 
50 
20 


.?80,000  00 
4,500  00 
2,000  00 


1,400  00 
1,000  00 


10,400  00 
40,000  00 

20,000  00 
11,392  90 
3.5,000  50 

4,000  00 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  IVormal  Schools. 
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pl 

2 

1866. 

1869. 

1871. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1877. 

3,685 

1,426 

865 

643 

876 

497 

130 

22,728 

786 

771 

816 

752 

726 

403 

62 

14,151 

118 

46 

11 

62 

28 

12 

13 

774 

24 

58 

68 

58 

11 

6 

3 

646 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

52 

2 

10 

1 

4 

1 

24 

2 

4 

115 

10 

60 

28 

12 

13 

663 

23 

61 

56 

11 

6 

3 

432 

9 

8 

5 

5 

4 

7 

5 

66 

2 

2 

8 

5 

4 

5 

4 

51 

7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

5 

7 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

244 

132 

121 

130 

269 

198 

130 

2,323 

75 

85 

108 

113 

233 

155 

92 

1,680 

175 

113 

83 

113 

193 

151 

118 

1,849 

10 

67 

92 

99 

173 

190 

82 

1,396 

69 

19 

38 

57 

76 

47 

12 

514 

35 

18 

16 

14 

60 

65 

10 

387 

9 

7 

8 

18 

7 

13 

112 

1 

9 
1 

11 

10 

8 

1 

3 

62 
3 

9 

7 

8 

18 

12 

13 

119 

1 

9 

11 

10 

8 

6 

3 

76 

37 

23 

64 

65 

67 

41 

1,016 

26 

48 

52 

55 

43 

26 

685 

9 

7 

8 

14 

7 

13 

108 

1 

9 

11 

10 

8 
1 

1 

3 

71 
1 

2,168 

670 

2,240 

900 

154 

14,598 

200 

20 

50 

25 

12 

1,037 

6 

20 

50 

34 

12 

292 

$56,400  00 

$140,000  00 

$104,000  00 

$136,000  00 

$85,427  00 

$180,000  00 

$85,000  00 

$1,106,352  00 

14,602  43 

5,111  00 

12,000  00 

23,000  00 

35,000  00 

10,000  00 

3,036  89 

105,635  25 

2,282  39 

950  00 

3,150  00 

3.100  00 

150  00 

115  00 

30  00 

19,977  39 

2,200  00 

1,100  00 

1,700  00 

1,800  00 

550  00 

1.300  00 

15,438  50 

1,137  05 

900  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

250  00 

2,800  00 

120  00 

13,607  05 

1,200  00 

400  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

100  00 

425  00 

124  00 

19,560  07 

6,700  00 

9,675  00 

20,000  00 

56,610  56 

24,732  00 

50,000  00 

8,600  00 

210,717  56 

25,000  00 

60,000  00 

20,000  00 

35,000  00 

30,000  00 

35,000  00 

10,000  00 

320,000  00 

15,000  00 

15,000  00 

15,000  00 

35,000  00 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

35,000  00 

200,000  00 

2,000  00 

6,027  70 

1,500  00 

18,767  83 

23,282  03 

62,904  40 

24,800  00 

39,940  00 

41,755  00 

52,175  00 

19,440  00 

58,425  00 

16,800  00 

307,460  00 

3,900  00 

32,600  00 

9,263  38 

9,000  00 

81,763  38 
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Keport  op  the 


[No.  8, 

STATEMENT  P— 


Expenses  and  Impeovements— 

Date  of  recognition, 

For  building,  repairs,  printing,  &c.,    .... 
For  grounds,  fences,  shrubbery,  &c.,  .... 

For  furniture,     

For  Insurance  of  buildings,     

For  discharge  of  debt, 

For  interest  on  debt, 

For  musical  instruments, 

For  apparatus, 

For  increase  of  library,  for  periodicals,  &c.. 


Students'  Expenses— 
Tuition  per  year  in  normal  school, 
Tuition  per  year  in  model  school. 

Board  per  week,        

Incidental  expenses, 


Income— 
Balance,  as  per  last  report,   .   .  . 
From  tuition  in  normal  school. 
From  tuition  in  model  school,    . 

From  room  rent, 

From  board  of  pupils, 

From  State  appropriation,    .   .  . 
From  bequests  and  gratuities. 
From  all  other  sources,    .  .  .  .  , 


Total  income, 


Expenditures— 
Total  for  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers. 

Total  for  salaries  of  other  officers, 

Total  for  board,  washing,  &c., 

Total  for  servants'  hire, 

Total  as  above,  for  improvements, 

Total  other  expenses, 


Total  expenditures, 


1 859. 

|2,287  25 


2,156  25 
1,354  20 


1,225  75 
192  20 
353  39 
100  00 


55  00 
6  00 
3  75 


§7,878  47 

26,080  00 

600  00 


50,420  79 
10,000  00 


6,187  04 


$101,166  30 


§84,760  33 


Is 

Hi 


1861. 

|3,800  00 
263  54 
374  87 


8,486  67 

1,112  50 

1,525  00 

200  00 

650  00 


42  00 
21  00 
3  00 


$11,806  00 
1,470  00 
1,499  99 
6,250  67 
10,000  00 
50  00 
450  00 


1,527  16 


§8,420  00 

325  00 

4,923  51 
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*  This  amount  includes  interest  on  debt. 
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1     Name  of  President. 


AUesiheny  College. 

Dickinson  College, 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Haverforcl  College, 

Lafayette  College, 

Lebanon  Valley  College,   ...... 

Lewisburg  University, 

Mercersiiurg  College. 
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Pennsylvania  State  College,   .... 
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Western  University, 
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J.  A.  McCauley,  D.  D.,    . 
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M.  Valentine,  D.  D.,      .  . 

.James  Calder,  D.  D.,  .  .  , 
Isaac  N.  Rendall,  D.  D..  . 
Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M. 
George  P.  Havs,  D.  D.,  . 
A.  B.  Miller.  D.  D.,  .  .  . 
George  Woods.  LL.  D.,  . 

E.  T.  Jeffers,  D.  D.,    .  .  . 


Post  Office  Address. 


Meadville,  Pa., 
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OF 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


ADAMS  COUNTY— Aaron  Sheely. 

Educationally,  we  are  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  our  way.  The  causes 
which  have  heretofore  been  reported  as  retarding  rapid  educational  pro- 
gress in  this  county  still  exist ;  and,  so  far  as  our  present  discernment  en- 
ables us  to  predict,  will  continue  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

Among  the  chief  hindrances  to  educational  advancement,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  shortness  of  the  average  term ;  insufficient  qualification  of  teach- 
ers, compensation  too  meager  to  command  the  best  teaching  capacity; 
youth,  inexperience,  and  consequent  lack  of  skill  in  many  teachers  ;  inade- 
quate supervision  on  the  part  of  directors,  and  apathy  and  indifference,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  in  regard  to  common  school  interests.  Another  ob- 
stacle to  progress,  is  the  mistaken  policy,  universal  throughout  the  county, 
of  paying  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  the  same  rate  of  compensation 
as  those  who  have  proved  their  efficiency  by  diligent  and  careful  prepara- 
tion, and  by  years  of  successful  work  in  the  school-room — a  policy  whi6h 
every  year  robs  us  of  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  who  can  least  be 
spared. 

A  wise  discrimination  in  teachers'  salaries,  based  on  scholarship  and  suc- 
cess in  teaching,  as  shown  by  the  kind  and  grade  of  the  certificate,  has  worked 
well  elsewhere,  and  is,  at  least,  worth  a  trial  here.  Paying  all  the  teach- 
ers of  a  district  the  same  wages,  regardless  of  qualifications — the  merest 
tyro  and  empiric  as  much  as  the  well-tried  and  accomplished  teacher — is 
virtually  placing  a  premium  on  mediocrity  and  ignorance,  and  has  a  very 
depressing  effect  generally. 

New  School-Houses. 

In  the  matter  of  new  and  improved  school-houses,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress  within  the  last  few  years.  Instead  of  the  small,  un- 
comfortable school-buildings  of  a  generation  ago,  directors  now,  most  gen- 
erally, construct  houses  in  every  way  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
When  a  new  house  is  to  be  built,  the  greatest  care  is,  for  the  most  part, 
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exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  location,  and  after  that,  all  the  plans, 
preparations,  and  arrangements  are  made  with  the  utmost  circumspection 
and  judgment.  In  some  districts,  when  the  building  of  a  new  house  is 
contemplated,  directors  very  wisely  visit  one  or  more  of  the  newest  and 
best  houses  in  other  districts,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  latest  and  most 
advanced  ideas  in  school  architecture  and  furniture.  This  practice  is  highly 
commendable,  and  can  be  followed  with  great  advantage  by  every  board 
before  building. 

The  two  new  houses  erected  in  Cumberland  during  the  last  two  years, 
are  in  all  respects  first-class  houses,  beautifully  located,  commodious,  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  substantial.  But  one  bad  house  remains  in 
the  district,  and  that  will  be  displaced  by  a  new  one  the  coming  season. 

Hamilton  is  also  entitled  to  credit  for  the  excellent  new  houses  built 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  directors  of  this  district,  last  season,  put 
up  a  new  brick  house  at  Pine  Run,  which,  though  rather  small,  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  one.  This  board  will  next  season  erect,  in  East 
Berlin,  a  large  two-story  brick  house,  with  one  room  on  each  floor,  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  graded  schools. 

Since  my  last  report,  Reading  has  been  following  up  the  good  work  be- 
gun about  five  years  ago,  by  building  a  much  needed  new  house  at  Grer- 
many,  and  will  put  up  a  new  one  at  Hildebrand's  the  coming  season. 

Franklin,  too,  U  doing  itself  honor,  by  demolishing,  ono  after  another, 
such  houses  as  have  long  since  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  replacing  them 
with  new  ones,  much  better  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  new  house  at 
Scott's  is,  in  all  respects  a  good  one,  and  is,  really,  an  ornament  to  the 
district.  The  house  at  Newman's,  put  up  last  summer,  is  substantially  and 
tastefully  built,  and,  though  somewhat  small,  is  large  enough  for  the  pres^ 
ent  size  of  the  school.  Menallen  also  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the 
excellent  new  brick  house  put  up  at  Boyd's,  two  years  ago. 

Farnitare. 

In  the  matter  of  improved  furniture,  directors  have  taken  a  long  step 
forward.  The  rude,  uncomfortable,  home-made  desks  and  benches  of  the 
past  are  everywhere  doomed.  The  superior  merits  of  improved  patent 
furniture  for  the  school-room  are  so  palpable  and  so  universally  recog- 
nized, that  its  adoption  and  use  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  where 
new  houses  are  to  be  furnished.  There  are  now  twenty-two  sets  of  patent 
furniture  in  use  in  the  public  school-houses  of  the  county,  and  these  are 
giving  such  general  satisfaction,  that,  in  the  future,  new  houses  will  hardly 
be  considered  as  properly  furnished  with  anything  else. 

The  County  Institute 

Was  held  in  Gettysburg,  commencing  December  3,  and  closing  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  good,  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  answering  to  their  names.  The  attendance  of  citizens  was 
also  large  throughout.     The  instructors  for  the  day  sessions  were  Miss 
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Lelia  E.  Patridge,of  Philadelphia ;  Miss  Sarah  R.  Ilogan,  of  Shippensburg ; 
Professor  F.  P.  Lantry,  of  Manlius,  New  York ;  Professor  E.  A.  Angell,  of 
Shippensburg,  and  Professor  Willis  Westlake,  of  MillersTille.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  all  these  acquitted  themselTcs  with  great  ability,  and  gave 
general  satisfaction.  The  lecturers  for  the  evening  sessions  were  Miss 
Patridge,  Colonel  J.  P.  Sanford,  Professor  Lantry,  and  Professor  J.  Ran- 
dall Brown,  of  New  York.  The  evening  sessions  were  well  attended,  all 
the  speakers  being  greeted  with  large  and  intelligent  audiences. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— James  Dickson. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  our  schools  for  the  past  term,  I  am  satisfied 
that  advancement  has  been  made  on  the  line  of  permanent  improvement, 
and  that  while  there  are  many  discouragements,  the  general  growth  and 
cflBciency  of  the  schools  are  such  as  to  encourage  the  friends  of  popular 
education  in  Allegheny  county.  The  suggestions  made  in  my  first  report 
concerning  the  adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  stud}^,  have  been  adopted, 
as  a  whole  or  in  part,  by  several  districts,  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Those  districts  that  have  adopted  the  graded  course  of  study,  and 
instituted  the  public  monthly  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  advancement  of  each  pupil  for  the  month,  and  for  the  promotion  of  all 
who  may  have  made  the  required  attainments,  have,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, secured  the  best  average  attendance,  as  well  as  the  best  results  in 
scholarship.  While  this  system  has  been  on  trial  with  us  for  a  very  short 
time  only,  I  am  happy  to  know  that  so  many  districts  have  their  work 
now  so  thoroughly  systematized,  that  they  can  tell  with  very  great  accu- 
racy the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  work  accomplished  by  each 
school  during  each  school  month.  As  anticipated,  the  monthly  examina- 
tion to  which  each  pupil  is  admitted,  has  furnished  a  most  desirable  incen- 
tive for  pupils  to  work. 

It  is  contemplated,  as  heretofore  announced,  to  issue  to  each  pupil  in 
our  public  schools  who  may  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  after 
passing  the  required  examination,  a  diploma,  signed  by  the  directors  of 
the  district,  the  teacher  under  whose  instruction  the  course  was  completed, 
and  by  the  county  superintendent.  About  fifty  pupils  in  all  have  received 
the  diploma.  They  were  graduated  respectively  from  the  following  dis- 
tricts :  Sewickley  borough,  Sharpsburg  borough,  Etna  borough,  Richland 
township.  West  Deer  township,  Tarentum  borough,  and  Wilkins  town- 
ship. 

There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  youth  in  our  schools  who  are  looking 
forward  to  the  honor  of  holding  this  evidence  of  scholarship,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  teachers  and  directors  might  excite  a  laudable  ambition  in 
each  school,  and  secure  very  greatly  increased  attendance  of  the  larger 
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pupils  in  our  schools,  by  urging  them  to  complete  the  course,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  this  honor.  The  examinations  have  been  most  salutary  also 
in  another  direction.  The  honest,  conscientious  teacher,  who  has  made  his 
work  thorough,  although  .the  progress  has  been  necessarily  slow,  has  been 
saved  from  invidious  comparison  with  him  whose  teaching  is  simply  empir- 
ical, who  knows  nothing  about  the  foundation  principles  of  his  profession. 

I  would  here  remind  many  directors,  what  1  have  so  often  urged,  viz  : 
That  the  instruction  in  your  schools  is  not  sufficiently  practical.  I  mean 
this — 3'our  children  do  not  receive  that  kind  of  knowledge  that  they  can 
apply  to  practical  purposes  in  active  life. 

Have  we  not  too  many  schools,  taught  almost  invariably  by  cheap  teach- 
ers, where  the  scholars,  many  of  them  naturally  bright,  who,  under  proper 
tutelage,  would  grow  up  to  be  intelligent  members  of  society,  pursuing  the 
advanced  subjects  of  arithmetic,  and  many  of  them  appai'ently  able  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  problems  in  so-called  mental  arithmetic,  fail  to  ap- 
ply the  most  simple  principle  in  division  of  Federal  money  ?  Many  pupils 
tinder  this  class  of  teachers  are  able  from  rote  to  answer  quite  readily 
on  the  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  who  cannot  bound  their  own 
township.  The  knowledge  of  boundaries,  extent,  population,  water-sheds, 
streams,  productions,  industries,  and  history  of  our  own  county,  is  as  little 
known  or  appreciated  as  are  the  beauties  of  Ruskin,  or  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  by  the  unlettered  Sioux.  1  am  very  often  assured  that  mental  arith- 
metic and  kindred  subjects  are  "  good  to  strengthen  the  mind  ;"  that  if  our 
methods  are  somewhat  impractical,  so  far  as  uscfal  knowledge  is  concerned, 
they  are  wonderfully  productive  of  mental  cultui'c.  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
that  this  notion  of  mental  gymnastics  was  borrowed  from  bodily  gymnas- 
tics. The  ancients  regarded  useful  labor  as  degrading,  and  the  superior 
classes  sought  the  activity  needed  for  health,  in  various  artificial  exercises, 
without  an}''  reference  to  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  occupations  of  in- 
dustry. Their  philosophers,  too,  taught  that  it  was  as  degrading  to  seek 
useful  knowledge  as  to  practice  useful  arts ;.  hence,  subjects  of  study  were 
chosen  as  mental  gymnastics  and  to  acquire  mental  discipline,  and  this  not 
as  a  preparation  for  valuable  mental  labor,  but  as  an  end  in  itself.  How 
grossly  such  theories  violate  the  laws  of  mental  economy,  and,  indeed  pro- 
vide for  its  waste,  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The  one  great  question,  then, 
T  think,  which  most  nearly  concerns  directors,  teachers,  and  all  who  are 
giving  direction  to  the  educational  interests  of  our  county,  is  simply  this  : 
Can  our  children,  who  are  to  shape  the  character  and  destiny  of  this  great, 
free  country,  secure  the  proper  intellectual  development  and  aesthetic  cul- 
ture from  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  ?  I  confess  that,  for  myself, 
I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  sentiment,  "  that  what  it  is  most  hon- 
orable to  know,  it  is  also  the  most  profitable  to  learn,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  possess,  it  is  also  the  best  exercise 
to  acquire."  If  this  be  true,  then  there  can  be  but  very  little  trouble  in 
determining  what  branches  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  schools ;  and  the 
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question,  aa  to  what  constitutes  good  teaching,  becomes  singularly  sim- 
plified. 

Certainly  the  teacher  who  has  no  practical,  personal  knowledge — who  is 
compelled  to  teach  each  lesson  from  the  book — will  not  be  retained  at  any 
price,  when  properly  qualified  teachers  can  be  secured. 

1  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  our  teachers,  as  a  class,  deserve 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  every  friend  of  true  education  in  our  county. 
The  untiring  energy  and  devotion  of  those  teachers,  many  of  whom  stand 
high,  not  only  in  the  profession  of  their  choice,  but  who  would  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  calling,  should  receive  not  only  the  compensation  and  honor 
due  to  great  worth,  but  they  should  be  emulated  by  every  teacher  who  de- 
sires to  see  his  profession  take  that  high  position  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. Perhaps,  no  single  effort  during  the  year  has  given  me  more  en- 
couragement than  the  successful  organization  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Teachers'  Association,  which  meets  monthly,  in  the  city  of  Allegheny. 
The  object  of  this  association,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  is  "to  promote 
progress  and  thoroughness  in  our  public  schools,  to  cultivate  science,  to 
improve  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  carry  out  moie  effectually  a  plan 
of  uniform  work  for  our  public  schools." 

Connected  with  this  association,  is  a  teachers'  library,  organized  18TT. 
The  principal  educational  periodicals  of  our  own  country,  and  a  few  from 
foreign  countries,  are  received.  Our  teachers  are  thus  kept  posted,  at  a 
very  small  expense  to  each  member,  on  the  leading  educational  thought 
and  enterprises  of  the  day. 

Allegheny  County  and  City  Teachers'  Annual  Institute  was  held  in  the 
First  Ward  public  school,  Allegheny.  The  attention  and  interest  were  cer- 
tainly all  that  could  be  desired.  Honorable  Henry  Houck,  of  the  School 
Department ;  Professor  Johonnot,  of  Ithica,  New  York  ;  Professor  Sense- 
nig,  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  Beard,  of  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, were  the  regular  instructors.  Yery  valuable  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered during  the  week  by  Chancellor  Woods,  of  the  Western  University, 
and  Reverend  Jeffers,  D.  D.,  President  of  Westminster  College. 
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It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report,  at  the  close  of  my  second  term, 
that  our  schools  are  prosperous.  Though  the  advancement  made  has  not  been 
as  satisfactory  as  desired,  yet  we  have  not  retrograded.  In  consequence 
of  the  "hard  times,"  a  strong  effort  has  been  made  in  some  districts  to 
have  taxation  lowered  and  salaries  reduced ;  and  this  pressure  has  been  so 
great  on  some  boards,  that  they  have  reduced  the  salaries  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  their  schools  have  been  filled  with  inexperienced  and  unsuccess- 
ful teachers.     We  are  glad  this  is  not  true  of  many  districts. 
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In  the  matter  of  building  houses,  our  school  directors  deserve  credit,  for 
all  the  houses  built,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  much  su- 
perior to  those  which  they  replaced,  and  fully  up  to  the  times.  South 
Buffalo,  in  187t,  built  five  good,  substantial  frame  houses,  and  will  build 
two  more  this  year.  Manor  has  built  some  first-class  houses.  A  very  good 
house  has  been  erected  in  Belknap  (independent)  district.  West  Franklin 
built  three  new  houses,  all  of  which  are  creditable  to  the  school  board  and 
to  the  citizens  of  that  district.  Kittanning  township  has  added  another 
house,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  its  schools  to  nine.  Washington  has 
erected  two  houses,  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  All  of  these  houses 
are  creditable,  and  we  trust  the  good  work  may  continue,  until  all  of  those 
houses  at  present  "  unfit,"  may  be  replaced  by  more  modern  structures. 

There  is  one  serious  difficulty  which  threatens  to  somewhat  hinder  the 
successful  operations  of  our  schools  in  the  future,  if  the  present  stringency 
in  monetary  affairs  continues, namely :  the  disposition  to  reduce  wages,  and 
employ  inexperienced  teachers.  We  earnestly  hope,  though,  that  in  every 
district  there  may  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  standard,  if  not  to  advance  it.  It  is 
true, that  in  some  districts, this  maybe  done, with  difficulty;  but  it  should 
be  done,  nevertheless.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  future  financial  standing  of  many  persons  is  so  uncertain.  The  earnest 
desire  of  every  good  citizen  should  be  to  give  to  the  youth  of  our  land  a 
fair  English  education,  at  least,  so  that  if  left  to  their  own  resources,  they 
may  enter  the  battle  of  life  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Another  cause 
that  now  seems  to  imperatively  demand  the  education  of  our  youth,  is  the 
present  unsettled  condition  of  our  country.  It  is  evident  to  any  candid, 
thinking  pei'son,  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  government  depends  on  the 
education  of  the  masses — that  the  danger  of  disintegration  arises  from  the 
facility  with  which  ignorant  voters  are  swayed  by  designing  demagogues. 

In  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  our  schools,  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  radical  defect  in  the  manner  in  which  our 
schools  are  supported.  I  have  reference  to  the  present  method  of  laying 
taxes.  As  every  one  Icnows,  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  decision  of 
a  few  men  in  each  township.  They  can  levy  a  light  or  a  heavy  tax,  (under 
a  certain  limit  as  to  amount.)  and  there  is  no  appeal.  As  1  understand  it, 
the  object  of  our  common  schools  is  to  benefit  the  poor  at  the  expense  of 
the  rich,  directly,  and  benefit  all  indirectly,  by  the  advantages  of  an  intel- 
ligent over  an  uneducated  community.  But  if  this  is  the  object,  it,  to  a 
great  extent  is  a  failure,  as  the  system  is  now  administered.  The  wealthier 
districts  can,  if  so  disposed,  maintain  their  schools  at  a  very  low  rate, 
while  the  poorer  very  frequently  must  tax  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  law.  So  in  this  county  we  find  the  rate  varying  from  one  mill  to 
the  maximum  number  allowed  by  law.  A  uniform  system  throughout  the 
State,  would  certainly  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  school 
system.  But  I  merely  suggest  this  for  others  to  ponder,  trusting  that  the 
day  may  soon  come  when  something  similar  may  be  devised. 
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Our  institute  last  December  Tvas  a  success,  both  as  to  attendance  of 
teachers  and  directors.  The  interest  was  sustained  throughout  the  entire 
session,  and  very  general  satisfaction  was  felt.  The  instructors  were  E. 
V.  De  Graff,  of  Albany,  Xew  York  ;  W.  B.  Hall,  Lancaster,  Penns^dvania; 
Miss  Minnie  Swayze,  Xewark,  Xew  Jersey ;  J.  P.  Sanford,  Iowa ;  J.  H. 
Young,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  The  following  ministers  of  our  own 
county  delivered  addresses :  Reverends  H.  Bedinger,  J.  F.  Jones,  and 
H.  MagilL  Our  own  teachers  took  more  or  less  part  in  every  session,  and 
the  morning  sessions,  from  eight  to  nine,  A.  M.,  were  conducted  entirely 
by  the  teachers.  This  most  efficient  means  of  disseminating  educational 
spirit  and  information,  seems  to  increase  each  year  in  interest,  popularity, 
and  usefulness.  One  pleasing  feature  is  that  each  year  brings  an  increased 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  county.  We  trust  this  will 
continue  until  we  are  able  to  report  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  the 
county  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  institute. 

The  educational  interests  of  our  county,  presenting  no  distinctive  features 
different  from  those  they  have  possessed  during  previous  years,  nor  differ- 
ent, we  presume,  from  those  in  common  with  other  counties,  I  do  not 
deem  it  wise  to  encumber  the  pages  of  the  State  report  with  matter  that 
is  more  appropriate  in  the  columns  of  our  local  journals,  and  which,  is  in- 
tended specially  for  one's  own  county.  I  therefore  close  this  brief  report, 
by  adding  an  omission  that  occurred  in  the  historical  report  of  last  year. 
And  in  this  connection,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  appreciation  by 
the  people  of  the  historical  sketches  published  last  year.  It  was  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  report  ever  published  by  the  Department.  I  could 
have  distributed  many  more  copies  than  the  quota  assigned  to  this  county. 

The  following  was  intended  for  last  year's  report,  but  was  inadvertently 
omitted : 

Connty  Superintendents. 

Following  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  persons  who  have  held  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  in  Armstrong  county,  with  such  other  facts  as  we 
were  able  to  collect.  Reverend  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Putneyville,  elected 
June  5,  1854  ;  commissioned  July  5,  1854  ;  salary,  $300  ;  resigned  Septem- 
ber 1,  1856.  R.  "W.  Smith,  Esquire,  of  Kittanning,  appointed  and  com- 
missioned September  20,  1856  ;  salary,  $.300  ;  elected  May  4,  1857  ;  com- 
missioned June  8,  185T  ;  salary,  8300.  Reverend  John  A.  Calhoun,  of 
Iowa,  elected  May  Y,  1860;  commissioned  September  20,  1860;  salary, 
S400.  R.  W.  Smith,  reelected  May  4,  1863;  commissioned  June  1,  1863; 
salary,  $300.  Reverend  James  A.  Ritche}',  Kerr's  Store,  Clarion  county, 
Pa.,  elected  May  4,  1866  ;  commissioned  June  1,  1866  ;  salary,  $800  ;  re- 
signed August  18,  1868.  William  Davis,  then  of  Apollo,  appointed  and 
commissioned  September  1,  1868  ;  salary,  $800.  Professor  Samuel  Mur- 
phy, Cochran's  Mills,  elected  May  4,  1869  ;  commissioned  June  4,  1869; 
salary,  $1,000;  died  February  28,  1871.  Professor  Hugh  McCandless, 
then  of  Manor,  now  of  Dayton,  appointed  and  commissioned  April  1, 1871 ; 
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salar}',  $1,000.  A.  D.  Glenn,  of  Eddyville,  elected  May  Y,  1872  ;  commis- 
sioned June  3, 1812  ;  salary,  $1,000  ;  reelected  May  4, 1875  ;  commissioned 
June  3,  1875  j  salaiy,  $1,200. 

I  also  wish,  to  correct  xi  typographical  error  in  spelling  Doaneville,  the 
name  of  seminary  formerly  located  near  Kittanning. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  directors  of  this 
county,  for  their  liberal  support  and  general  courtesy.  Also  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  our  county  papers,  for  frequent  favors,  and  to  the  people  gener- 
ally, for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 


BEAVER  COUNTY— Benjamin  Franklin. 
Condition  of  Schools— Rural  Districts. 

The  schools  of  the  rural  districts  were  all  well  attended,  and  their  con- 
dition was  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  under  the  circumstances.  Where 
directors  were  careful  in  selecting  teachers,  and  were  earnest  in  their  efforts 
to  induce  good  teachers  to  remain  in  their  schools,  I  have  always  found 
such  schools  doing  well.  Marked  attention  has  been  given  to  a  uniform 
course  of  study  in  many  of  the  ungraded  schools,  and  where  directors  gave 
their  attention  and  aided  the  teachers  in  its  enforcement,  it  has  not  failed 
in  a  single  instance  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  I  expect,  during  the  present 
3^ear,  to  see  much  more  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  I  found  many  of  the  schools  of  the  county  doing 
excellent  work,  and  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  patrons.  The  tax, 
notwithstanding  the  hard  times,  was  cheerfully  paid,  and  considered  the 
best  investment  that  could  be  made.  But  while  this  is  true  of  many  of  the 
schools,  it  must  be  remembered  that  far  too  many  are  not  doing  more  than 
one  half  of  what  they  might  do,  if  properly  managed  and  provided  for ; 
and  most  of  these  schools  will  remain  m  this  condition  for  some  time  to 
come,  unless  the  law  is  enforced  to  compel  directors  to  provide  larger  and 
more  suitable  school-rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many  children 
we  find  in  them. 

Borough  Schools. 

The  borough  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  gave  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction during  the  past  year.  Written  monthly  examinations  were  held  in 
a  number  of  these  schools,  and  where  they  were  properly  conducted  by 
the  principal,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  schools.  They  awakened 
an  idea  of  thoroughness  in  the  minds  of  both  pupils  and  parents,  besides 
giving  the  only  true  index  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  different 
grades.  It  is  noticeable  in  the  borough  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  country 
districts,  where  directors  agree  upon  some  judicious  regulations  for  their 
schools,  and  stand  by  their  teachers  in  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations, 
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the  schools  do  well,  and  are  far  in  advance  of  those  where  no  such  regula- 
tions exist,  and  the  whole  burden  falls  upon  the  teacher. 

Teachers. 

This  county  has  a  surplus  of  teachers  in  the  provisional  grade,  more 
having  received  certificates  than  there  were  situations  to  be  filled.  This 
has  been  of  no  advantage  to  the  schools,  but  in  many  cases  an  injury — its 
tendency  being  to  reduce  the  salary  of  teachers,  causing  a  number  of  our 
best  teachers  to  find  employment  elsewhere,  or  abandon  the  profession, 
and  have  cheap  teachers,  or  those  with  little  or  no  experience,  employed 
in  their  stead  ;  and  I  have  found  but  few  instances  where  the  cheap  teacher 
was  not  the  more  expensive  in  the  end. 

Houses. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the  improvement  of  houses  during 
the  past  year.  Three  new  houses  were  built — one  in  Economy,  one  in  Hope- 
well, and  one  in  New  Sewickley.  The  one  in  Economy  district  is  an  ex- 
cellent house,  has  a  good  location,  and  is  furnished  with  the  best  improved 
furniture.  The  one  in  Hopewell  district  is  a  large,  commodious  house, 
well  furnished,  and  has  a  beautiful  location,  and  was  very  much  needed,  as 
it  takes  the  place  of  a  small  house,  and  one  that  was  badly  located.  The 
one  in  New  Sewickley  is  not  up  to  modern  improvements.  It  takes  the 
place  of  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Freedom  borough  caught  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  and  has  placed  its  rooms  in  first-class  condition. 
Hanover  township,  though  in  advance  of  some  of  the  townships  in  the 
county  in  the  way  of  comfortable  houses,  furnished  in  the  new,  and  repaired 
four  houses  during  the  past  year.  Greene  township,  New  Brighton  and 
Rochester  boroughs,  also  made  some  valuable  improvements. 

County  Institute. 

The  county  institute  held  its  annual  session  in  the  new  court-house  at 
Beaver,  during  the  week  commencing  December  24, 18tY.  It  was,  as  here- 
tofore, largely  attended  by  teachers,  directors,  and  citizens.  The  directors 
held  a  very  interesting  session  on  Thursday.  Our  instructors  were  Pro- 
fessor A.  Forbes,  of  the  normal  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Professor  W.  A. 
Laird,  of  Stockwell,  Indiana  ;  Miss  Leonard,  of  the  State  normal  school, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Miss  Mulhattan,  of  Beaver  College  and  Musical 
Institute.  The  institute  is  indebted  to  Miss  Leonard,  of  Indiana,  for  her 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  talks  on  the  subjects  of  geography  and 
history.  It  is  the  expressed  wish  of  our  people  that  she  will  be  with  us 
again.  The  music,  led  by  Professor  J.  M.  Phillis,  was  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  institute.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  heard  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Professor  Phillis.  He  has  for  years  past  been  an  earnest, 
faithful  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  he  will  be  very  much  missed 
by  the  teachers  of  Beaver  county.  , 
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Conclusion. 

I  wish  to  express  1113^  thanks  to  the  directors,  teachers,  and  citizens,  for 
their  hearty  cooperation  and  assistance  in  my  official  work,  and  the  kind 
hospitality  I  have  received  at  their  hands.  I  shall  continue  to  labor  for 
the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  in  so  doing,  will  use  every  judicious 
means  in  my  power  to  accomplish  the  most  good. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY— J.  W.  Hughes. 

During  the  past  year,  eight  new  houses  have  been  built :  one  in  Bedford 
township,  one  in  Colerain,  one  in  Juniata,  one  in  Londonderry,  one  in 
West  Providence,  one  in  East  St.  Clair,  one  in  Southampton,  and  one  in 
Union.  These  are  all  substantial  frame  buildings,  well  finished,  and  suit- 
ably located.  The  average  cost  was  about  $500.  The  directors  practiced 
economy,  and  the  contractors  certainly  did  their  work  well.  The  ceilings 
are  high,  and  the  rooms  well  lighted.  A  little  more  apparatus  is  needed 
to  make  them  first  class.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improv- 
ing grounds  and  erecting  out-buildings. 

Examinations. 

Twenty-three  public  examinations  were  held.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
directors  were  present  at  the  several  places  of  holding  the  examination. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  provisional  certificates  were  issued.  The  aver- 
age grade  was  two.  The  examinations  were,  for  the  most  part,  oral.  They 
were  conducted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  applicant's  general  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  and  his  or  her  ability  to  apply  the  same.  A  very  lively 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  exercises,  by  the  directors  and  citizens  who 
were  present. 

Institute. 

Our  county  institute  was  well  attended.  We  were  very  ably  assisted  by 
Professor  George  P.  Beard,  principal  of  State  normal  school  at  Califor- 
nia, and  Professor  I.  N.  Hays,  of  Shippensburg  State  Normal  School.  The 
good  results  of  the  institute  were  seen  in  the  school-rooms  of  those  teach- 
ers who  were  in  attendance.  The  aim  of  the  institute  was  to  give  plain, 
practical,  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  varied  work  of  the  school-room, 
something  that  was  tangible  and  real,  not  theory  and  vision.  The  teachers 
in  attendance  pronounced  it  a  grand  success. 

Visitations. 

I  was  at  all  the  school-houses  in  the  county,  except  one,  and  in  all  but 
four.  Three  schools  were  not  in  session  when  I  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  teachers  generally,  tried  to  do  the  best  they  knew.  Order,  attention, 
and  interest  were  creditable ;  progress,  fair.     In  the  aggregate,  the  schools 
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of  this  county  are  slowly  but  steadily  advancing.  District  institutes  were 
held  in  several  townships.  The  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was 
good.  The  results  justify  the  directors  in  allowing  the  time  thus  devoted 
to  the  mutual  improvement  of  their  teachers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Several  new  houses  are  needed  in  the  county ;  those  now  in  use  being,  in 
every  respect,  unfit.  Until  more  comfortable  houses  are  provided,  irregu- 
larity in  attendance  in  those  districts  will  continue.  The  furniture,  in  many 
of  the  schools  is  not  only  not  suitable,  but  injurious.  Seats  too  high,  and 
the  backs  of  the  seats  so  straight,  that  pupils  must  sit  uncomfortably.  The 
black-board  surface  is  entirely  too  small  in  some  of  the  houses  to  be  of  any 
real  service  ;  in  others,  it  is  of  so  poor  quality  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
When  these  wants  are  properly  supplied,  much  of  the  irregularity  in  at- 
tendance will  disappear,  and  increased  interest  in  study  will  be  taken,  be- 
cause pupils,  then,  can  comfortably  perform  their  several  duties  in  the 
school-room. 

The  salary  paid  is  generally  too  low.  The  result  is,  we  have  an  appren- 
tice ground,  on  which  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  first  attempt  to  teach, 
but,  as  soon  as  they  become  fairly  qualified  to  do  eflacient  work,  they  either 
go  somewhere  else,  or  engage  in  something  else.  Until  sufficient  induce- 
ments are  oflTered,  so  as  to  cause  teachers  to  devote  their  entire  time  and 
energies  to  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  our  schools  will  not  become  what  they 
should  be.  It  will  require  labor  and  patience  to  bring  about  the  results 
desired  by  the  friends  of  free  schools.  When  finances  become  easier,  no 
doubt  the  needed  improvements  in  houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  salaries 
will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  admit.  We  hope  for  better 
things  in  the  near  future.  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  directors,  teach- 
ers, and  citizens,  for  the  many  kindnesses  received  from  them. 


BERKS  COUNTY— S.  A.  Baer. 
Houses. 

Ten  new  houses  were  built  during  the  year,  viz :  Caernarvon,  one ;  Cumru, 
one  ;  Fleetwood,  one  ;  Marion,  one  ;  Maxatawny,  one  ;  Muhlenburg,  one  ; 
Rockland,  three,  and  Spring,  one.  All  of  these  are  first-class  school-houses, 
well  adapted  for  the  use  they  are  intended.  But  the  one  at  Fleetwood  and 
the  one  in  Marion  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  are  the  finest 
school-houses  in  the  county. 

The  one  in  Marion,  located  at  Stouchsburg,  is  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, seventy -two  feet  by  thirty  feet,  containing  four  rooms,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cupola.  The  second  story  is  so  arranged,  that  the  two  rooms  can  be 
thrown  into  one,  thus  making  a  fine  hall  for  public  exercises.     It  is  also 
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well  supplied  with  racks  and  closets,  and  throughout  a  very  complete 
school-house. 

The  one  at  Fleetwood  is  also  a  two-story  brick  building,  more  nearly 
square  than  the  one  just  described.  It  also  contains  four  rooms,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  cupola.  This  is  a  very  pretty  building,  and  is  heated  by 
steam.     The  second  story  is  arranged  the  same  as  that  at  Stouchsburg. 

Both  these  houses  are  built  on  large,  beautiful  lots,  which  have  been 
nicely  laid  out  and  planted  with  shade  trees.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of 
our  school  boards  will  go  and  do  likewise  in  this  respect.  Shade  trees 
should  be  planted  by  every  school-house.  They  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  ornament  and  protection. 

Furuitare. 

Of  the  sixteen  rooms  contained  in  the  new  houses,  fourteen  were  sup- 
plied with  patent  furniture.  This  kind  of  furniture  is  almost  exclusively 
sought  now  in  this  county.  Directors  find  it  most  suitable  and  the  cheap- 
est. 

Apparatus. 

Forty  of  the  districts  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  In  a  few  of  the 
others  are  maps,  some  furnished  by  the  districts,  and  others  by  the  teachers. 
There  are  still  some  directors  who  fail  to  see  that  a  teacher  is  unable  to 
do  efficient  work  without  the  necessary  appliances.  Every  school-room 
should  be  supplied  with  wall  maps  and  globes. 

Institutes. 

The  county  institute  was  held  at  Reading,  beginning  October  22,  and 
continuing  for  four  and  a  half  days.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  week  was  the  directors'  session  on  Thursday  afternoon,  which 
was  attended  by  some  seventy  of  our  most  active  and  wide-awake  directors. 
These  affected  an  organization  of  their  own,  and  discussed  with  a  vim, 
some  of  the  most  important  powers  and  duties  of  their  office. 

The  work  of  the  county  institute  is  graded.  In  the  foi'enoon,  we  have 
exercises  pertaining  strictly  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  In  the  after- 
noon, they  partake  of  a  more  general  character,  and  in  the  evening  we 
have  lectures. 

On  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings  the  institute  was  divided  into  sec- 
tions, according  to  the  difi'erent  grades  of  teachers.  The  first  section,  con- 
sisted of  those  holding  professional  certificates  and  of  those  teaching  the 
higher  grades  of  graded  schools  ;  the  second  section,  of  those  teaching  un- 
graded schools,  and  the  third  section,  of  those  teaching  primary  schools, 
from  the  intermediate,  down.  This  is  done  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
special  wants  of  each  grade  of  teachers,  and  we  find  that  it  works  well. 

Local  institutes  were  held  at  Amityville,  Fleetwood,  Shoemakerville, 
and  Stouchsburg.     All  were  well  attended,  but  those  at  Fleetwood  and 
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StoucbslDurg  were  the  most  successful.  At  the  latter  place  the  audience 
ranged  during  the  day  session  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  people, 
and  in  the  evening  the  large  hall,  seating  about  five  hundred  people,  was 
more  than  crowded. 

In  twenty  of  the  districts,  regular  district  institutes  were  held.  In  most 
of  these  the  directors  granted  the  time.  In  some,  however,  the  teachers 
held  them  without  being  thus  favored.  These  institutes  should  be  held 
regularly  in  every  district.  It  would  pay  even  in  dollai's  and  cents.  If 
the  fact,  that  it  takes  so  many  days  from  the  school  term,  is  an  objection, 
we  would  suggest  the  plan  followed  in  Longswamp,  one  of  our  best  dis- 
tricts, where  the  teachers  are  required  to  teach  twenty-two  days  and  at- 
tend institute  in  addition,  for  which,  however,  thej^  are  paid  extra.  If  a 
teacher  misses  a  meeting  of  the  institute,  he  knows  exactly  what  he  loses- 

Attendance. 

Almost  universally,  progress  accompanies  good  attendance,  and  good 
attendance  promotes  progress.  It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  improve 
our  schools  in  this  particular.  With  this  view,  while  visiting  schools,  we 
directed  the  attention  of  the  pupils  as  regularly  to  their  daily  attendance 
as  to  their  standing  in  the  class.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  state,  that 
we  have  constantly  improved  in  this  respect  for  the  past  few  years.  The 
year  before  we  entered  upon  the  duties  of  our  office,  the  average  per  cent- 
2ge  of  the  county  was  seventy-four:  The  first  year  of  our  term  it  was 
seventy-nine ;  the  second  year  eighty-one,  and  the  third  year  eighty-one. 
It  is  true,  the  last  year  shows  no  gain  on  the  preceding,  but  this  was  not 
without  a  cause.  Diphtheria  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  many 
districts.  In  Richmond,  twenty-seven  died  out  of  one  school  district. 
The  majority  of  them  were  pupils.  In  Centre,  thirty-three  of  a  school  of 
fifty-seven  were  sick  at  the  same  time.  In  Union,  one  of  the  schools  was 
closed  for  four  weeks  on  account  of  this  disease.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  say  that,  as  a  county,  we  did  well  during  the  past  year,  in 
point  of  attendance. 

Salaries. 

Impressed  with  the  laudable  idea  of  economy,  some  of  our  school  boards 
have  reduced  the  salaries  from  twenty,  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  might 
be  termed  much  retrencJiment  and  little  reform.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  for  all  parties  concerned,  if  the  salaries  had  been  left  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  as  before  the  hard  times,  and  a  better  quality  of  teachers  de- 
manded. Such  a  policy  would  have  greatly  improved  our  schools,  and 
the  tax-payers  would  scarcely  have  felt  the  difierence. 

The  Keystone  State  IVormal  School. 

This  institution,  under  the  management  of  its  present  able  principal, 
the  Reverend  jST.  C.  Schaefier,  continues  to  do  substantial  work.  During 
the  past  year  the  course  of  study  was  re-arranged,  and  the  department  of 
language  thoroughly  organized.     There  is  now  no  institution  in  the  State 
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so  well  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  German  element  as  the  Key- 
stone. We  most  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  of  German  descent,  who  are 
anxious  to  acquire  the  English  readily  and  well.  There  are  many  teachers 
in  this  county  whose  qualifications  fall  short  of  the  required  standard. 
As  these  must  improve  by  another  year,  or  leave  the  profession,  we  most 
heartily  recommend  to  them,  and  to  all  others,  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School  as  the  best  place  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Work  done  by  the  Superintendent. 

Held  fifty-one  public  examinations  ;  examined  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  applicants ;  issued  four  hundred  and  seventy -nine  certificates  ;  made 
four  hundred  and  eighty-six  official  visits ;  spent  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  days  on  official  duty ;  wrote  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  ofl3cial 
letters,  and  traveled  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles. 
In  addition,  delivered  twenty-seven  regular  lectures  ;  copied  the  fifty-one 
usual  reports,  and  forwarded  them,  together  with  their  proper  certificates, 
to  the  Department. 

We  visited  all  but  seven  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  schools  of 
the  county  once,  and  a  number  twice.  In  so  large  a  county,  the  matter  of 
visiting  is  necessarily  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  For  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing this  work,  we  hold,  in  connection  with  our  visitations,  what 
may  be  termed  district  meetings.  We  enter  a  district,  and  visit  as  many 
of  the  schools  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  teachers.  In  the  evening,  we  meet  teachers,  directors, 
and  patrons  at  an  appointed  place.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  make  sugges- 
tions, and  give  both  general  and  specific  instruction.  The  plan  has  worked 
well,  and  we  expect  to  carry  it  into  efiect  extensively  in  the  future. 

Addenda. 

In  the  educational  history  of  last  year,  we  inadvertently  omitted  Spring 
township  from  the  list  of  districts.  We  are  sorry  for  the  omission,  and 
desire  to  amend,  by  stating  that  Spring  was  erected  into  a  township  in 
1851,  from  a  part  of  Cumru,  the  free  schools  having  been  accepted  the 
year  before.  It  is  in  the  main  a  good  district,  but  needs  graded  schools 
in  the  village  of  Sinking  Spring. 
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BLAIR  COUIVTY— J.  H.  Stephens. 

At  the  close  of  another  scholastic  year,  we  pause  to  look  back  over  the 
educational  field  in  which  we  have  labored,  with  a  view  of  presenting  briefly 
such  facts  pertaining  to  the  schools  of  the  county  as  were  not  given  in 
the  statistical  report  sent  you  some  time  ago. 

Of  the  four  new  houses  erected  during  the  year,  three  are  first-class. 
That  of  Logan  took  the  place  of  the  last  log  house  in  the  district,  and  is, 
if  anything,  superior  in  neatness  and  finish,  to  either  of  the  excellent  houses 
previously  erected  in  the  district.  The  one  in  Frankstown,  is  built  of 
brick.  It  is  neat,  well  planned,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  with  the 
exception  of  being  a  little  narrow,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the 
erection  of  the  house  in  Antis,  the  directors  have  done  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  the  county.  Xowhere  in  the  coun'y  has  greater  care  been  exercised 
by  directors  in  providing  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  than  in  this  school.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  portable  furnace, 
placed  in  the  cellar,  and  with  the  exception  of  Altoona  city,  is  the  only 
room  m  the  countj^  heated  on  this  plan. 

The  best  intentions,  supplemented  by  long  experience,  do  not  always 
prevent  us  from  making  mistakes.  In  our  opinion,  two  mistakes  were  made 
in  the  management  of  this  building :  First,  that  it  was  not  built  with  two 
rooms,  so  as  to  accommodate  two  schools  ;  and  second,  that  it  was  not  put 
under  contract,  or  at  J  east  not  finished  in  time.  Besides  the  disappoint- 
ment and  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  a  much 
better  job  would  have  been  secured,  if  work  had  been  commenced  sooner, 
so  as  to  have  completed  it  before  cold  weather.  The  number  of  i)upils  be- 
longing to  this  school  is  sufficient  for  two  schools,  and  no  opportunity  for 
establishing  graded  schools,  when  practicable,  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Although  perfection  is  not  claimed  for  this  house,  it  would  be  well  for 
directors  of  other  districts  who  contemplate  building  to  examine  it  before 
deciding  upon  a  plan. 

These  houses  are  all  furnished  with  patent  desks,  have  ample  grounds, 
that  of  Antis  having  about  an  acre,  and  those  of  Logan  and  Antis  are  in- 
closed with  neat  fences.  The  house  in  Juniata  is  neat  and  comfortable, 
though  the  plan  might  be  better.  Black-board  surface  is  insufficient,  and 
the  platform  could  have  been  dispensed  with.  It  is  a  creditable  house, 
however,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  the  district  could  afford  to  build. 

Increase  of  Apparatus. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  progress  in  this  direction.  Blair, 
Catharine,  East  Tyrone,  Hollidaysburg,  Taylor,  Tyrone  borough,  and 
Woodberry,  have  increased  the  apparatus  in  their  schools  during  the  year. 
There  are  still  some  schools  in  the  county,  in  which  the  apparatus  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  a  something  called  a  black-board. 
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Literary  Societies 

Were  organized  by  the  teachers  in  a  number  of  districts  in  the  county. 
The  importance  of  such  societies  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  teachers..  Perhaps  no  other  agency  returns  so  rich  a  re- 
ward for  the  amount  of  labor  as  a  well  conducted  society  of  this  kind. 

Term. 

The  reduction  of  the  term  in  Gaysport  and  Tyrone  boroughs,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  has  only  been  temporary.  The  directors  of  Tyrone  borough  have 
already  decided  on  having  nine  months  the  present  year.  Tyrone  town- 
ship has  increased  the  term  to  seven  months,  and  will  probably  increase  it 
to  eight  months  before  long.  This  township  has  not  only  the  longest  term 
of  the  rural  districts,  but  reports  the  best  percentage  of  attendance  of  any 
district  in  the  county,  except  Hollidaysburg. 

Institutes. 

The  county  institute  was  held  in  the  court-house,  Hollidaysburg,  during 
the  last  week  in  December,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and,  we 
trust,  profitable  ever  held  in  the  county.  Professor  Carothers,  of  the  Ship- 
pensburg  Normal  School ;  Professor  Smith,  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School, 
and  Professor  Mahaflfy,  of  Altoona  city,  rendered  very  valuable  aid,  and 
contributed  mucli  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  To  the  teachers  of  the 
county  we  are  more  than  ever  indebted  for  the  active  part  they  took  in  all 
the  exercises,  and  to  them  largely  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  it  a 
success. 

The  district  institute  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  not  one  having 
been  held  in  the  county  during  the  year.  There  was  a  time  when  these 
meetings  were  regarded  by  teachers  as  one  of  the  best  means  for  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  teaching.  But  then  this  is  an  age  of  progress.  An  ef- 
fort will  be  made  during  the  present  year  to  hold  local  institutes  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  we  trust  we  shall  have  the  hearty  support  and 
cooperation  of  teachers,  directors,  and  friends  of  education  generally. 

Directors  should  he  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  which  thej'  must  lose  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  number  of  days  and  compensation  per  day,  should  be  fixed  by  law. 
In  no  other  instance  are  persons  asked  to  give  their  time  gratis  in  attend- 
ing to  the  business  of  other  people. 

No  one  will  presume,  for  a  moment,  that  directors  will  not  discharge 
their  duties  equally  as  well,  and  we  think  a  great  deal  better,  when  paid  as 
when  not  paid. 

County  Uniformity  of  Text-Books. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  educational  movement  undertaken  in  the 
county  during  the  year,  and  one  which  has  resulted  in  the  least  practical 
good  to  the  schools,  was  an  eflfort  to  secure  county  uniformity  of  text-books. 
At  our  last  county  institute,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting  the  super- 
intendent to  call  a  convention  of  directors  at  an  early  day,  for  the  purpose 
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of  taking  preliminary  steps  for  bringing  about  this  desirable  object.  Early 
in  January,  a  con"*ention  was  called,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  various  publications  of  text-books  for  schools,  that  might  be  presented. 
The  committee,  after  holding  a  number  of  meetings,  which  were  attended 
with  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annoy- 
ances it  was  subjected  to,  submitted  its  report  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  directors  of  the  county  to  be — tabled.  To 
any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  a  similar  movement,  the  summary  dis- 
position of  the  report  needs  no  explanation. 

It  is  believed  that  if  directors  had  properly  understood  the  matter,  and 
if  they  had  realized  the  position  their  action  would  place  our  schools  in, 
we  know  that  the  committee  would  have  been  treated  with  a  little  more 
courtesy,  and  our  schools  to-day  would  stand  better  in  this  respect  than 
they  do.  If  we  are  not  further  from  county  uniformity  in  a  year  from  now 
than  we  were  at  the  commencement  of  this  movement,  it  will  only  be  by  a 
judicious  action  on  the  part  of  directors. 

A  course  of  study  for  our  ungraded  schools  should  be  adopted.  The 
adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  throughout  the  county  would 
have  done  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  course  of  study.  As  it  is, 
something  can  be  done  in  this  direction  to  make  our  teaching  more  effi- 
cient. To  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  a  course  of  study  as  a 
guide  would  be  invaluable.  The  more  experienced  teacher,  too,  could  not 
help  but  be  benefited  by  a  well  arranged  course.  So  much  would  be  gained 
by  utilizing  undirected  force  that  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  would  be 
very  greatly  increased. 

Visitations. 

Having  determined,  if  possible,  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  county 
twice,  visitations  were  commenced  early  in  September,  and  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  schools.  All  the  schools  but  four  were  visited  a  second 
time,  and  in  all,  three  hundred  and  five  visits  were  made.  The  average 
time  spent  in  each  school  was  something  over  an  hour  and  a  half.  We 
were  accompanied  by  directors  in  Allegheny,  Antis,  Blair,  Catharine, 
Frankstown,  Freedom,  Gaysport,  Huston,  Juniata,  Logan,  Martinsburg, 
North  Woodberry,  Snyder,  Taylor,  Tyrone  borough,  Tyrone  township, 
and  Woodberry.  In  most  districts,  greater  interest  was  taken  in  the 
schools  by  directors  and  patrons  than  usual. 

Examinations. 

Increased  interest  was  manifested  in  the  examinations,  and  although  the 
number  of  teachers  examined  was  not  so  large  as  last  year,  as  a  general 
thing  they  were  better  qualified. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say,  that  while  there  are  sterile  spots  here  and 
there  in  the  educational  field  of  the  county,  the  general  outlook  is  encour- 
aging. 

2  School  Report. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY— J.  Andrew  Wilt. 

I  have  not  the  facts  from  which  to  make  a  complete  report  of  the  edu- 
cational progress  for  the  past  year.  From  the  facts  gathered,  and  the  ob- 
servations made  during  my  short  oflScial  term,  I  think  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  year  will  compare  favorably  with  former  years.  The  ill- 
ness and  death  (January  23)  of  A.  A.  Keeney,  interfered  much  with  school 
visitation  and  educational  work  which  should  have  been  done.  During  my 
short  term  of  office,  I  have  labored  diligently,  in  visiting  schools,  holding 
examinations,  and  endeavoring  to  arouse  some  sluggish  teachers  and  neg- 
ligent directors. 


Several  new  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year.  They  are  all  of 
sufficient  size,  well  ventilated,  comfortably  seated,  and  well  arranged.  A 
number  more  are  in  course  of  erection,  which,  when  completed,  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  district  and  the  several  boards  that  have  them  in  charge. 
The  directors  of  Overton  (independent)  district  are  erecting  a  large  two- 
story  house,  suitable  for  a  graded  school. 

Furniture. 

This  is  not  what  it  should  be.  In  many  cases,  the  seats  and  desks  are 
too  high,  and  the  desks  too  far  from  the  seat,  making  it  inconvenient  and 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  directors  have  discov- 
ered that  the  patent  desk  and  seat  are  superior  to  the  home-made  ones,  and 
are  supplying  the  houses  in  their  districts  with  them  as  rapidly  as  those  in 
use  become  worthless.  I  believe  it  is  economy  to  supply  all  new  houses 
with  the  improved  seat  and  desk.  They  are  more  durable,  are  seldom  cut 
or  scratched  by  the  pupils,  last  longer,  more  convenient,  look  better,  and 
cheaper  in  the  end. 

Apparatus. 

More  black-board  surface  is  needed  in  some  of  the  school-houses ;  but  the 
majority  are  well  supplied.  Most  of  the  schools  visited  have  globes  and 
outline  maps,  and  a  few  are  supplied  with  Webster's  Dictionary.  The 
graded  school  in  Towanda  borough  has  been  well  supplied  with  apparatus 
during  the  year.  Each  school  in  the  county  should  be  supplied  with  a 
map  of  the  county,  the  State,  a  globe,  dictionary,  and  a  primary  reading 
chart. 


The  majority  of  the  teachers  have  done  well.  Some  have  done  very 
poorly.  The  most  of  the  summer  schools  are  taught  by  young  teachers. 
My  observations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  our  teachers  need  more 
skill  in  conducting  recitations,  better  discipline,  and  more  general  inforraa- 
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tion.  In  some  districts,  the  teachers'  salaries  are  graded  according  to  the 
certificate,  which  I  think  just,  and  believe,  if  proper  distinction  were  made 
between  those  holding  good  and  poor  ones,  we  would  get  rid  of  many  of 
our  poor  teachers,  and  it  would  stimulate  the  good  ones.  I  also  think  the 
directors  would  be  wise  if  they  would  encourage  more  of  our  young  men 
to  continue  teaching  ;  but  at  the  present  salaries,  they  soon  find  more  profit- 
.able  investment  for  their  talents  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  the  schools  lose 
the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  experience  in  teaching. 

Directors, 

Some  of  our  best  men  are  found  among  the  directors.  I  find  that  there 
are  but  few  districts  in  the  county  where  the  schools  are  regularly  visited 
by  the  directors.  The  necessity  of  this  has  frequently  been  urged  at  our 
institutes  and  teachers'  associations,  and  hope,  yet,  to  accomplish  good  re- 
sults in  that  direction. 

In  some  districts  the  business  of  the  board  of  directors  is  done  in  a  care- 
less and  unsystematic  manner.  Some  of  the  directors  work  diligently 
for  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  and  deserve  the  commendation  of  the 
public. 

Institutes. 

A  two  weeks'  session  of  the  county  institute  was  held — one  week  at 
Towanda  and  one  at  Canton.  The  principal  instructor  was  J.  H.  French. 
LL.  D.,  of  Indiana,  Pa.  Valuable  assistance  was  also  given  by  G.  W.  Ryan 
and  E.  E.  Quinlan.  The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  on  many  former 
occasions,  but  no  less  interest  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Teachers'  Association. 

For  many  years  the  association  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  county.  Its  suggestions  and  recommendations  have 
given  valuable  assistance  to  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  county. 
The  meetings  have  been  held  quarterly,  during  the  year,  have  been  well 
attended,  and  some  good  work  accomplished. 

Educational  Department. 

Through  the  teachers'  association,  two  columns  of  the  Bradford  Re- 
porter were  procured,  and  for  three  years  this  department  has  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  five  associate  editors,  selected  by  the  members  of 
the  association. 

These  columns  are  devoted  to  the  interest  of  education,  and  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers  and  educators  of  the  county. 
It  is  one  of  the  sucessful  educational  agencies  in  the  county,  and,  I  believe, 
through  it  a  work  can  be  performed  that  can  be  done  in  no  other  way.  The 
committee  of  associate  editors  are'E.  E.  Quinlan,  J.  Andrew  Wilt,  J.  T. 
McCallom,  G.  W.  Ryan,  and  A.  T.  Lilley,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  perform  the  work  for  the  love  they  have  for 
the  cause. 
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Work  Done. 

During  the  year,  twelve  public  examinations  were  held,  of  which  number, 
eight  were  held  by  Mr.  Keeney  and  four  by  me.  The  number  of  applicants 
were  six  hundred  and  thirty.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fift^^-four  examined 
by  me,  I  rejected  twenty  per  cent.  Mr.  Keeney  visited  one  hundred  and 
one  schools,  traveled  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  wrote  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  official  letters.  I  visited  one  hundred  and  thirty  schools, 
traveled  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles,  and  wrote  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two official  letters. 

To  directors,  teachers,  citizens,  editors,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  kindness  and  courtesies  during 
my  brief  official  duties. 


BUCKS  COUIVTY— W.  W.  Woodruff. 

The  districts  with  school  grounds  more  or  less  suitably  improved,  are 
Bensalem,  six  ;  Bristol  borough,  one  ;  Bristol  township,  three  ;  Bucking- 
ham, one ;  Doylestown  township,  one ;  Falls,  four ;  Langhorne,  one ;  Upper 
Makefield,  seven ;  New  Hope,  one ;  Newtown  borough,  one ;  Newtown  town- 
ship, three  ;  Northampton,  two  ;  Quakertown,  two  ;  Southampton,  four ; 
Tinicum,  two ;  Warrington,  three ;  Warwick,  one, and  Wrightstown,  three — 
total,  forty-six.  Of  these,  Bensalem,  Upper  Makefield,  and  Wrightstown 
take  the  lead,  having  ample  grounds  inclosed  for  each  school  in  the  district. 
The  greatest  improvement  has  been  made  in  Bensalem.  Of  the  houses  not 
named  above,  some  have  ample  gi'ounds,  (space,)  but  they  all  stand  un- 
fenced,  and  "improperly  exposed." 

New  houses  were  built  in  Bedminster,  Buckingham,  Hilltown,  Rockhill, 
and  Springfield.  These  are  all  good,  and  are  supplied  with  modern  furni- 
ture. New  houses  are  needed  in  the  following  districts  :  Bedminster,  three ; 
Bristol  township,  two ;  Doylestown  borough,  one ;  Durham,  one ;  Falls,  one ; 
Upper  Makefield,  two;  Lower  Makefield,  three;  Milfo  rd,  three  ;  NewBritain, 
two  ;  Nockamixon,  three  ;  Northampton,  two  ;  Plumstead,  four  ;  Rockhill, 
two;  Solebury,two;  Southampton, two ;  Springfield, four,  and  Warminster, 
one.  In  some  of  these  districts  new  houses  are  in  progress,  which  will  be 
reported  next  year. 

More  than  half  the  houses  are  supplied  with  suitable  furniture.  But 
there  are  still  one  hundred  and  seventeen  that  should  be  furnished  with 
comfortable  seats  and  convenient  desks. 

About  three  fourths  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  outline  maps,  and 
about  half  with  globes.  These  are  used  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
ability  or  inability  of  the  teacher.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  globes  are 
seldom  used.    Lessons  from  them  can  not  be  committed  to  viemory  !    Very 
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few  schools  can  be  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  yet  very 
few  are  entirely  unsupplied.  In  thirteen  districts  there  have  been  slight 
additions. 

Two  graded  schools  in  Hilltown  and  two  in  Plumstead  have  been  dis- 
continued ;  in  one  case  because  the  directors  thought  the  people  would  be 
better  accommodated  by  building  a  new  house  and  establishing  another 
school ;  and  in  the  other,  because  the  number  of  pupils  did  not  require  two 
schools.  Falls  talces  the  lead  of  all  the  rural  districts  in  the  matter  of 
graded  schools,  having  six,  with  room  for  two  more.  There  should  be 
some  thirty  more  graded  schools  in  the  county  ;  but  until  the  need  is  more 
sensibly  felt,  their  establishment  must  wait. 

The  school  in  Bensaiem  for  colored  children  has  been  discontinued,  and 
there  are  none  of  that  kind  now  in  the  county. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  having  uniformity 
of  books,  and  of  those  in  which  the  Bible  is  read. 

The  attendance  of  directors  at  the  examinations  of  teachers  has  im- 
proved. The  number  of  applicants  for  certificates,  was  about  the  same  as 
the  previous  year.  The  average  grade  of  provisional  certificates  has  ad- 
vanced. Some  change  was  made  in  I'egard  to  granting  professional  certifi- 
cates ;  forty-two  being  granted  near  the  close  of  the  school  year,  to  teachers 
who  had  passed  creditable  examinations,  and  had  been  specially  successful 
in  teaching.  As  persons  graduate  at  normal  schools  with  little  or  no  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  and  are  exempt  for  ever  after  from  examination,  it 
seems  unreasonable,  to  subject  teachers  of  good  qualifications  and  success- 
ful experience  to  the  annual  public  examination,  which  they  have  many 
times  passed  with  credit.  The  certificates  granted  will  expire  in  June, 
1819,  unless  renewed  before  that  time.  It  is  not  proposed  to  renew  any 
of  them,  but  a  plan  will  be  adopted  by  which  all  teachers  of  sufficient 
scholarship  and  approved  success  in  teaching  may  obtain  professional  cer- 
tificates. It  is  thought  that  by  this  means  greater  encouragement  can  be 
offered  to  aspiring  teachers,  the  character  of  the  profession  can  be  elevated, 
the  duties  of  directors  and  superintendent  somewhat  simplified,  and  the 
original  intention  and  spirit  of  the  law  more  nearly  exemplified.  Appli- 
cants for  certificates  are  multiplying  with  marvelous  rapidity.  Only  a 
certain  number  of  teachers  can  be  employed.  To  grant  twice  as  many 
certificates  as  there  are  schools,  is  only  to  tantalize  half  the  receivers  with 
vain  hopes.  Without  good  teachers,  we  cannot  have  good  schools.  The 
examinations,  then,  must  sift  the  applicants  so  thoroughly,  as  to  secure 
only  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  This  is  due  to  the  children  in  school, 
who  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction  that  can  be  secured  ;  to  the  tax- 
payers, who  pay  their  taxes  that  the  children  may  be  instructed,  and  to 
those  teachers  who  have  taken  pains  to  qualify  themselves,  that  they  may 
not  be  put  in  competition  with  low-priced  incompetency,  with  all  the 
chances  of  favoritism,  caprice,  indifference,  and  their  own  modesty  and 
conscious  merit  against  them.     The  standard  of  quslifieation  for  any  grade 
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of  certificate  must  advance.  The  zero-point  is  rising.  If  education  is 
progressive,  it  must  be  true  that  "  what  was  once  the  maximum  of  hope, 
one  day  becomes  the  minimum  of  sufferance."  This  principle  must  have 
its  proper  place  in  all  our  educational  appointments  and  appliances. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  eleven  in  the  number  of  females  employed. 
The  number  of  normal  school  graduates  employed  has  not  changed,  nor 
the  average  length  of  experience  of  the  teachers,  including  all  grades  of 
certificates ;  but  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  a  State  nor- 
mal school  has  fallen  off  twenty-five. 

In  Doylestwn  borough,  Falls,  and  Upper  Makefield,  wages  have  been 
slightly  advanced.  In  Bristol  borough,  Bristol  township,  Hilltown,  Lower 
Makefield,  New  Hope,  Newtown  township,  Plumstead,  Warrington,  and 
Warwick,  they  have  remained  the  same ;  while  in  all  the  others  they  have 
been  reduced,  on  an  average,  nearly  two  dollars  per  month.  This  reduc- 
tion, though  small,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  in 
passing  from  an  "  era  of  inflation  "  to  one  of  lower  values.  It  is  certainly 
creditable  that  at  such  a  time,  fourteen  districts  have  stood  firm  against 
the  downward  tendency.  In  times  of  financial  pressure,  the  first  impulse 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  education,  as  if  improvement  of  mind  were  a  mere 
luxury  for  ovir  children,  and  not  an  imperative  necessity.  A  pleasure  trip 
may  be  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season,  or  omitted  altogether,  but 
educational  opportimities  cannot  be,  without  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  community,  sooner  or  later.  While  waiting  for  •'  better 
times,"  a  generation  of  children  passes  beyond  the  reach  of  educational 
influences,  and  becomes  an  integral  part  of  society.  Let,  then,  the  schools 
be  maintained  at  a  high  point  of  excellence,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
other  interest. 

All  the  schools  were  visited,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  a  second 
time.  The  average  time  spent  in  each  school  was  one  hour  and  twenty- 
three  minutes.  Number  of  directors  met  in  school,  eighty-eight ;  number 
of  patrons,  twenty-one.  Only  nineteen  schools  out  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  are  visited  regularly  by  the  directors.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
both  directors  and  patrons  neglect,  almost  entirely,  the  visitation  of  the 
schools.  In  no  other  duties  connected  with  the  general  supervision  of  our 
schools  is  there  so  great  a  degree  of  remissness.  We  need  the  constant 
and  official  supervision  of  a  district  superintendent,  but  the  need  can  be 
in  a  measure  supplied  by  more  regular  and  constant  visitation  on  the  part 
of  directors  and  patrons. 

District  institutes  have  increased  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases,  have  been  kept  up  with  spirit  and  profit.  In  Bensalem 
Solebury,  and  Southampton,  social  re-unions,  or  educational  pic-nics,  were 
held  near  the  close  of  the  term.  These  were  largely  attended  by  the  pub- 
lic, who  listened  with  interest  to  many  very  creditable  exercises  by  the 
pupils  from  the  schools  represented. 

The  statistics  of  work  done  during  the  last  school  year  stand  as  follows  : 
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Miles  traveled,  four  thousand  and  eighty ;  public  examinations  held,  thirty- 
five  ;  teachers  examined,  three  hundred  and  forty -nine  ;  oflQcial  letters  writ- 
ten, four  hundred  and  sixteen ;  days  spent,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  ;  in- 
stitutes held,  four,  three  local  and  one  county ;  educational  meetings  at- 
tended, thirty-two  ;  visits  to  schools,  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  The 
labors  of  the  preceding  year,  (ten  and  a  half  months,)  of  which  no  report 
except  the  statistical  table  was  made,  were  about  the  same  as  of  the  one 
now  reported. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  urged  upon  school  boards,  that  each  teacher  be  fur- 
nished with  a  full  set  of  the  books  used  in  the  school ;  that  the  course  of 
study  adopted  by  the  county  institute  be  more  carefully  followed ;  that 
each  teacher  be  required,  on  closing  the  school  for  the  term,  to  leave  a 
record  of  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  the  different  studies  pursued,  for 
the  use  of  the  succeeding  teacher,  and  that  some  arrangement  be  made  by 
which  each  school  shall  be  visited  by  a  director  at  least  once  a  month,  as 
the  law  requires.  Other  suggestions  are  implied  in  what  has  been  already 
said  on  the  preceding  topics.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  into  effect  more  fully 
and  persistently  the  measures  adopted  at  the  last  county  institute  held  by 
my  predecessor.  These  measures  were  the  result  of  careful  observation 
and  reflection,  and  the  cooperation  of  directors  and  teachers  is  earnestly 
solicited,  in  order  that  from  them  the  best  results  may  be  secured. 


BUTLER  COUNTY— J.  B.  Matthews. 

The  wealth  and  progress  of  a  country  are  estimated  by  the  style  of  the 
buildings  and  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  No  county  in  the  State  has 
made  more  improvements  in  this  respect  than  Butler,  for  the  last  three 
years.  Noble  church  edifices  have  taken  the  places  of  the  plain,  cheap 
structures  of  former  years,  in  which  our  fathers  worshiped.  Large  towns 
have  sprung  up,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  the  wild  fox  roamed  unmolested. 
The  county  is  now  intersected  by  railroads,  by  means  of  which  her  coal, 
oil,  limestone,  iron  ore,  and  agricultural  products  find  a  ready  conveyance 
to  market.  Our  population  has  increased  largely,  and  may  be  estimated  at 
forty  thousand.  While  the  county  has  increased  in  wealth  and  in  popula- 
lation,  the  education  of  its  children  has  not  been  neglected.  The  past  year 
has  been  one  of  progress  in  the  educational  work.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  by  the  teachers  in  the  methods  of  imparting  instruction." 
"  The  pouring-in  process  "  has  been  discarded  by  most  of  the  teachers,  and 
pupils  are  taught  to  think,  reason,  and  apply  principles  for  every  step  in 
advance.  Drawing  has  been  introduced  and  taught  in  many  of  the  schools. 
Penmanship,  until  recently,  has  been  much  neglected.  No  county  super- 
intendent heretofore  required  teachers  to  be  examined  on  the  principles  of 
penmanship.     The  result  of  this  course  was,  in  many  of  the  schools,  no 
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instruction  was  given  on  this  branch,  or  given  in  such  a  manner  that  few- 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  ever  learned  to  write  a  good,  legible  hand. 
Few  districts,  if  any,  had  a  system  of  penmanship  adopted  by  the  direc- 
tors ;  and  as  no  two  (who  have  not  studied  a  particular  system)  write 
alike,  each  breaks  up  and-  destroys  the  style  of  his  predecessor.  This  was 
the  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  penmanship  when  we  took  charge  of  the 
schools.  The  attention  of  directors  was  called  to  this  omission,  and  they 
adopted  a  system  in  all  the  districts.  Teachers  were  required  to  be  exam- 
ined on  the  principles  of  penmanship,  and  to  be  careful  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  writing.     The  progress  in  this  branch  has  been  truly  gratifying. 

During  the  past  year,  twelve  school-houses  were  built,  and  from  their 
style,  they  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  zeal  of  our  people 
in  educational  matters.  A  number  of  the  old  houses  have  been  refitted 
and  supplied  with  new  furniture.  It  is  hoped  that  directors  may  at  once 
realize  the  importance  of  acting  promptly  in  this  matter — that  soon  there 
may  not  be  a  house  with  anything  but  first-class  furniture. 

The  most  successful  county  institute  ever  held  in  the  county  convened 
during  the  holidays.  The  principal  instructor  was  Miss  Lelia  Patridge, 
a  lady  of  fine  culture  and  an  excellent  institute  worker. 

The  teachers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  labored  faithfully  in  their  schools. 
The  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  were  never  better  than 
during  the  past  year,  nor  more  interest  manifested  by  directors  and  pa- 
rents. The  teachers  were  efficient  and  the  instruction  thorough  and  prac- 
tical. This  healthy  condition  of  our  schools  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
rigid  examination  of  all  the  teachers,  raising  the  grade  of  certificates,  and 
refusing  certificates  to  all  incompetent  applicants.  The  work  of  visiting 
the  schools  was  commenced  early  in  the  fall  and  continued  up  to  their 
closing  in  the  spring. 

Directors. 

It  matters  little  how  faithful  a  superintendent  may  be  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  if  the  directors  show  a  lack  of  interest,  the  schools  cannot 
flourish.  To  them  has  been  more  power  granted  than  to  any  other  agency 
connected  with  the  system.  They  should  be  wise  and  good  men.  They 
are  the  direct  guardians  of  the  educational  interest  of  the  county,  and  the 
propelling  power  of  the  entire  system. 

Conclasion. 

Since  we  have  had  the  honor  of  acting  as  superintendent,  we  have  labored 
for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  childi-en  of  the  county  with  unsparing 
effort.  The  results  afford  us  no  little  gratification.  Slowly  and  surely 
have  we  seen  the  teachers  improving,  until  this  day  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  corps  of  teachers  in  the  land,  and  the  schools  under 
their  charge  will  stand  the  test  with  any  in  the  State.  Many  evils  have 
been  corrected.  Improvements  introduced,  which  at  first  met  with  great 
opposition,  are  now  in  full  success,  putting  to  shame  all  opposition,  and 
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vindicating  the  wisdom  of  their  adoption.  If  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
our  schools,  errors  or  mistakes  have  been  made,  they  liave  been  of  the  mind 
rather  than  of  the  heart.  All  our  efforts  have  been  prompted  by  what  we 
thought  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  our  schools.  We  have  la- 
bored to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  a  higher  sense  of  manliness, 
more  self-reliance,  and  more  generosity  of  soul.  Our  official  course  as 
superintendent  for  the  past  three  years  is  finished.  We  would  tender  our 
heart-felt  thanks  to  directors  and  teachers  for  their  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality, and  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  counsel  and 
advice. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY— H.  Berg. 

In  submitting  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  improve- 
ments of  the  schools  in  this  county,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the 
combined  work  of  the  educational  forces,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools 
resulting  therefrom,  are,  in  a  measure,  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

Yet  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  to  improvement  mentioned  in  my  first 
annual  report,  still  continue  to  reign.  But  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  a 
superintendent  to  remove  these.  He  can  onlj^,  like  a  faithful  sentinel  on  a 
watch-tower,  point  out  the  danger  which  must  be  obviated  and  avoided  by 
others. 

Grounds. 

I  report  forty-three  of  sufficient  size.  Others  may  be  of  sufficient  size, 
but  when  they  are  not  inclosed,  neither  superintendent,  teacher,  nor  direc- 
tor, if  one  accompany  the  superintendent,  can  give  the  desired  information. 
Only  five  are  suitably  improved,  and  these  do  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  School  Department.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  yet  it 
seems  to  receive  no  attention  from  any  one.  The  grounds  about  a  school- 
house  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  leveled,  sodded,  and  planted  with 
trees  for  shade,  and  with  hardy  shrubs  for  ornament.  A  house  for  fuel, 
and  separate  closets  for  the  accommodation  of  both  sexes  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  teacher  should  see  that  these  are  always  kept  clean.  A  neat 
and  substantial  fence  should  inclose  the  whole,  and  this,  by  annual  repair 
and  frequent  painting  or  whitewashing,  should  be  maintained  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Shabby  grounds  are  a  disgrace  to  any  neighborhood,  and  where  they 
are  not  improved  by  the  directors,  the  patrons,  scholars,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  prompted  by  a  sense  of  pride,  and  see  that  they  be  rid  of  rub- 
bish, stones,  &c. 

Which  district  will  take  the  lead  in  this  matter  ? 

Houses. 

In  the  following  districts  new  houses  were  built  during  the  year  :  Black- 
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lick,  two  ;  Cambria  township,  one  ;  Loretto,  one  ;  Taylor,  one,  and  Wash- 
ington, one.  These  are  of  a  better  class  than  those  built  heretofore.  The 
best  of  the  number  is  the  one  in  Loretto.  It  is  a  substantial,  commodious, 
two-story  frame,  well  lighted,  and  some  provision  for  ventilation,  and  is 
supplied  with  patent  furniture  and  fine  black-board  surface.  Ten  houses 
are  entirely  unfit  for  use. 

Graded  Schools. 

Sixtj^-five  are  graded.  Eight  more  are  needed,  viz :  Chest  Springs,  two  ; 
Loretto,  two  ;  Prospect,  two ;  South  Pork,  two.  It  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary to  present  any  argument  in  favor  of  these.  No  teacher  should  be  em- 
ployed anywhere  who  does  not  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  clas- 
sification of  pupils  in  every  grade. 

Text-Books. 

About  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  districts  are  without  a  uniform  series  of 
books.  Some  of  the  school  boards  last  year  adopted  a  new  series  of  books, 
but  owing  to  the  stringency  of  money  matters,  they  were  not  put  into  the 
schools  in  all  cases.  This  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  as  no  good  can 
result  from  any  school  where  the  books  are  not  uniform.  After  a  selec- 
tion has  been  made,  the  action  of  the  board  should  be  irrevocable.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  administration  of  the  public  school  system,  in  which  there 
is  greater  demand  for  unwavering  firmness,  than  in  the  adoption  and  main- 
tenance of  a  series  of  books  for  each  district. 

Out  of  School. 

This  is  a  subject  that  is  overlooked  entirely  by  local  school  authorities. 
In  this  county,  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age  not  in  school 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  (127.)  This,  I  presume,  is  much  below 
the  correct  number.  In  many  places,  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted, to  give  the  exact  number.  This  should  receive  attention,  because, 
theoretically,  the  State  provides  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  its 
borders.  It  is,  however,  a  lamentable  reflection,  that  many  children  never 
attend  the  public  or  any  other  schools,  or  attend  so  irregularly  as  to  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  them. 

The  delinquenc}^  in  any  district  could  be  removed,  if  proper  eflPorts  were 
put  forth  by  the  school  board.  This  certainly  is  part  of  the  work  of  su- 
pervision. It  is  true,  this  may  be  regarded  as  extra  ofllcial  work  which 
seems  to  be  unrecognized  as  a  duty.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  that  a  school  oflficer  can  render  to  the  public,  who 
have  placed  with  him  a  most  sacred  trust. 

County  Institute. 

The  annual  session  was  held  in  Johnstown,  during  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember, 1817.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  former  session,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  teachers,  who  were  engaged  in  teaching,  were 
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present.  It  was  admitted  by  all,  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  institutes 
ever  held  in  the  county. 

Many  of  the  oldest  teachers  were  ready  to  admit  that  they  had  more 
real  practical  ideas  to  take  home  with  them  than  from  any  former  session. 

The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Professor  A.  IST.  Raub,  of  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania ;  Miss  Mary  Butler  and  Professor  J.  C.  Sharpe,  of 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School ;  and  A.  Frank  Seltzer,  Esquire,  of  Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania.  Our  leading  teachers  deserve  credit  for  the  active 
part  taken  by  them. 

Visitations. 

The  work  of  visiting  schools  was  commenced  as  soon  as  the  regular  ex- 
aminations were  over,  and  was  continued  until  the  schools  closed.  The 
plan  adopted  was  similar  to  that  of  former  years.  I  carefully  noted  the 
condition  of  the  grounds  and  the  buildings,  the  kind  of  furniture,  amount 
of  apparatus,  classification,  grading,  course  of  study,  character  of  the  work 
performed,  rendered  assistance,  made  suggestions,  and  gave  advice  when 
necessary. 

Two  of  the  schools  were  not  visited.  These  were  temporarily  closed 
when  I  visited  in  the  section  of  the  county  where  they  are  located. 

In  Memoriam. 

Death  invaded  our  ranks  during  the  year,  and  took  two  of  our  most 
faithful  teachers.  Miss  Hannah  Evans  died  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  18t8, 
after  suffering  about  three  months.  She  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
had  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county  upwards  of  twenty  terms, 
about  fourteen  of  which  were  taught  in  one  district — Cambria  township. 
She  was  always  faithful  to  her  trust  as  a  teacher,  was  a  zealous  Christian 
lady.     Her  end  was  peace. 

Frank  D.  Walters,  of  Richland,  one  of  our  youngest  teachers,  was  called 
from  this  world  of  care  on  the  20th  of  May.  He  taught  one  term,  and 
was  assigned  the  same  school  for  the  second  term,  but  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  school-room  on  account  of  ill  health.  Although  he  died  young, 
being  but  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
teachers. 

In  conclusion,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  editors  of  the  public 
press  for  the  many  favors  granted,  to  the  directors  and  citizens  for  their 
hospitality,  to  the  teachers  of  the  county  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
received  from  them,  and  to  the  oflQcers  of  the  School  Department  for  their 
aid  so  cheerfully  furnished.  I  hope  we  may  continue  to  work  hamoniously 
for  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
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CAMERON  COUNTY— IN.  H.  Schencfe. 

The  hearty  cooperation  of  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, has  raised  the  schools  of  Cameron  county  to  a  good  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Although  local  predjudices  have  sometimes  installed  very  poor 
teachers,  and  kept  good  ones  out,  our  working  force  is  generally  good. 
The  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  are  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained,  with  few  exceptions,  for  the  wages  paid. 

We  have  a  number  of  really  good  houses,  and  some  that  are  unfit  for  use. 
In  a  few  houses,  the  walls  have  been  indelibly  marked,  I  regret  to  saj',  in  some 
instances,  with  obscene  words  and  pictures.  I  think  that  no  teacher  new 
in  the  county  has  allowed  such  marking.  But  there  are  the  marks.  Where- 
ever  houses  marked  in  this  way  are  too  good  to  be  torn  down,  the  walls 
should  be  covered  with  very  light  colored  paper,  and  the  teacher  be  held 
responsible  for  any  further  disfiguration.  In  some  instances,  disfigured 
desks  should  be  taken  out,  and  new  ones  be  put  in.  We  cannot  afi'ord  to 
have  our  children  grow  up  surrounded  by  such  influences. 

New  school-houses  will  probably  be  built  at  Cameron  and  Sinnemahon- 
ing  next  year. 

The  school  at  Cameron  was  graded  last  year,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
course  is  already  apparent.  The  schools  at  Sterling  and  Sinnemahoning 
will  be  graded  next  year.  In  most  of  the  schools,  the  text-books  are  uni- 
form. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  I  prepared  a  course  of  study 
for  ungraded  schools,  which,  has  been  generally  followed.  At  our  county 
institute,  the  teachers  unanimously  agreed  to  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  this  course,  and  to  close  their  schools  with  an  examination  based  upon 
it.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  best  results  have  been  attained 
by  those  teachers  who  have  adhered  most  closely  to  this  or  some  other 
definite  and  regular  course. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  all  the  previous  institutes  during  my 
term  of  ofiice,  but  without  satisfactory  results.  The  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory and  disconnected  work  done  without  some  such  a  classification, 
has  long  and  forcibly  been  felt  by  our  teachers  and  others.  And  it  is  grat- 
ifying, indeed,  to  know  that  the  experiences  of  the  first  year  have  enabled 
me  to  solve  many  of  the  difliculties  connected  with  the  matter. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  crowning  features  of  t!ie  year's  work  is  the  closing 
of  our  schools  with  public  examinations,  and  keeping  a  complete  record 
of  each  pupil  on  blanks  prepared  specially  for  that  purpose.  These  blanks 
are  so  prepared  as  to  show  the  proper  standing  of  each  pupil  in  all  the 
classes  in  his  division,  the  grade  to  which  he  belonged,  the  proper  place 
for  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  &c.  All  our  schools  but  three 
were  closed  with  such  examinations  and  marking  of  the  pupils.  I  have 
found  it  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  not  only  securing  a  close  grada- 
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tion,  but  of  ascertaining  the  real  worth  of  the  teacher.  If  our  teachers 
and  directors  will  stand  by  us  in  the  matter  for  a  year  to  come  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  we  will  undoubtedly  have  our  ungraded  schools  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  gradation. 

District  institutes  are  not  regularly  held  anywhere  in  the  county.  I 
have,  however,  held  five  local  institutes  during  the  year.  These  institutes 
lasted  two  clays  or  more  each,  and  wonderful  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  teachers  and  people.  I  am  satisfied  that  local  institutes  are  a  good 
thing ;  and  I  intend  to  continue  them  during  the  next  term. 

Our  county  institute  was  a  grand  success.  But  one  teacher  was  absent, 
and  that  teacher  is  very  much  in  need  of  the  instruction  given  there.  Af- 
ter every  address  by  the  instructors,  an  opportunity  was  given  the  teachers 
to  ask  questions  or  call  for  explanations.  They  availed  themselves  of  this 
ojDportunity  quite  freely.  The  teachers  held  sessions  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  nine,  A.  M.  They  were  very  fully  attended,  and  the  discussions 
between  the  teachers  were,  indeed,  interesting.  One  or  more  of  the  in- 
structors or  myself  attended  these  morning  sessions.  Dr.  George  P.  Hays, 
and  Professors  A.  IS".  Raub  and  J.  W.  Shoemaker  were  the  regular  instruct- 
ors. Valuable  assistance  was  also  rendered  by  Professor  John  A.  Robb, 
of  Lock  Haven. 

The  labors  of  the  year  are  now  over.  The  difficulties  that  have  been 
surmounted  and  the  improvement  made  in  the  past,  are  the  basis  of  my 
hopes  for  the  future.  I  shall  enter  upon  the  next  term  with  new  zeal  and 
new  energy  in  this  grand,  good  work  of  popular  education. 


CARBON  COUNTY— R.  F.  Hofford. 

In  submitting  this  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools, 
it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
continued  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business,  especially  in  that  of  mining 
and  lumbering,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  our  people  are  engaged,  they 
have  not  allowed  the  reverses  in  business  to  affect  the  public  schools  to 
the  same  extent,  and,  in  a  number  of  districts,  not  at  all.  This  is  com- 
mendable, and  shows  the  deep  seated  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

Schools  in  the  Agricultural  Districts. 

These  schools  were  about  as  well  attended  as  in  any  former  year.  When 
we  consider  the  apathy  of  parents,  and  sometimes  even  of  directors,  in 
reference  to  the  education  of  their  children,  we  are  not  so  much  sui'prised 
at  the  short  terms  of  school  and  low  salaries  paid  teachers,  as  we  are  at 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  maay  of  these  poorly  paid  teachers  labor. 
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the  large  percentage  of  children  in  attendance,  and  at  the  progress  they 
make  in  their  studies. 

I  do  not  include  all  the  above  districts  in  this  class.  There  are  honor- 
able exceptions,  of  which  Mahoning  takes  the  lead.  Instead  of  decreasing 
the  already  low  salaries  of  her  teachers,  they  were  slightly  increased.  This 
action  of  the  board  enabled  them  to  secure  better  teachers,  and  conse- 
quently better  schools.  It  also  awakened  educational  interest  to  such  an 
extent  among  the  young  men  in  the  district  that  many  of  them  resolved 
to  prepare  for  higher  and  better  work  in  the  school-room. 

Professor  T,  Balliet,  a  graduate  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and 
a  fine  scholar,  saw  the  situation,  and  opened  a  select  and  normal  school  in 
the  district,  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  good  school 
during  the  summer  vacations,  at  a  very  small  expense. 

While  the  directors  ai'e  paying  liberal  salaries  to  their  teachers,  the  tax- 
payers are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  it  in  the  noble  work  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  I  hope  other  districts  will  imitate  this  good  and 
praiseworthy  example.  The  schools  in  Packer  district  did  well.  With 
such  experienced  teachers  as  Trevaskis  and  Bemford  at  the  lead,  they 
could  not  do  otherwise.  The  schools  of  Lehigh  district  are  in  a  good  con- 
dition and  made  fair  progress,  although  the  attendance  was  not  so  regular 
as  it  should- have  been.  Franklin  did  weU,  considering  the  low  salaries 
paid  the  teachers.  In  Towamensing  and  Lower  Towamensing,  the  results 
were  not  so  satisfactory.  Salaries  were  reduced  so  much  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  employ  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  for  many  of  the 
schools,  and  of  course  we  cannot  expect  first-class  work  from  apprentices. 

Schools  in  the  Boroughs  and  Mining  Districts. 

The  schools  of  Mauch  Chunk  borough  are  in  excellent  condition,  under 
Professor  Barber  as  principal.  A  class  of  nine  graduated  from  the  high 
school.  The  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  which  was  crowded  by  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  papers  read  were  of  a  high  order,  and  showed  culture  and  research  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  thoroughness  of  work  by  the  teacher. 

The  schools  of  Weatherly,  Lansford,  Lehighton,  East  Mauch  Chunk, 
Parry  ville,  and  Weissport,  all  have  done  well,  the  attendance  was  good,  and 
progress  commendable.  Graded  schools,  however,  cannot  accomplish  the 
best  results,  unless  directors  agree  upon  some  well-defined  course  of  stud- 
ies, and  then  secure  the  services  of  experienced  teachers  to  fill  the  positions 
of  principals  in  the  high  schools,  with  authority  to  supervise  and  inspect 
the  lower  schools.  The  principals  must  be  fully  sustained  in  their  work 
by  the  directors,  to  enable  them  to  do  it  successfully.  The  directors  must 
assume  their  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  not  allow  the  whole  burden 
to  be  borne  by  the  principals.  In  towns  and  villages  where  teachers  are 
left  to  assume  all  themselves,  they  seldom  succeed  well.  In  these  schools, 
teachers  meet  with  many  difficulties  that  are  rarely  found  in  country 
schools.     Some  of  these  are  truancy,  disobedience,  impudence,  disorderly 
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conduct,  and  conspiracies  against  teachers,  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
schools,  which  if  not  checked  in  their  incipiency,  will  demoralize  schools  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  teachers  to  accomplish  anj^ 
good,  however  pure  and  earnest  their  motives  may  be,  unless  sustained 
and  encouraged  by  earnest,  fearless  directors. 

The  schools  of  Mauch  Chunk  township,  under  the  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor Hollinger,  and  a  live,  earnest  board  of  directors,  made  commend- 
able progress.  The  Central  High  School  is  doing  a  good  work.  The 
school  at  Coal  Port,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  the  worst  school 
in  the  district,  and  most  diflScult  to  manage,  has,  under  the  judicious  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  McCabe,  as  teacher,  aided  by  Mr.  Grover,  the  local  direc-. 
tor,  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  schools  in  the  district. 

The  schools  of  Banks  and  Kidder  townships  have  made  very  fair  pro- 
gress. 

While  we  can  truthfully  speak  so  encouragingly  of  our  schools  in  the 
above  named  districts,  we  have  many  others  that  should  be  much  better 
than  they  are ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  compelled  to  employ  so  many  teach- 
ers who  have  had  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  no  professional  training 
to  fit  them  for  their  work,  we  can  hardly  expect  much  improvement  in 
this  direction. 

Mauch  Chunk  township  has  done  much  towards  remedying  this  evil 
through  her  Central  High  School.  She  is  raising  her  teachers  and  schools 
to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness.  Mahoning  is  raising  her  standard  by  pay- 
ing liberal  salaries  to  teachers,  and  thus  encouraging  them  to  sustain  a 
select  school  in  the  district  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  fox  teaching. 

These  means  are  very  valuable  in  their  way,  and  do  much  good  ;  but 
they  are  only  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  defeated  with  every  change  in 
the  boards  of  directors.  These  difficulties  we  will  continue  to  meet,  until 
we  find  a  remedy  through  some  permanent  provision,  established  by  legis- 
lative enactment. 

Teachers. 

The  number  of  applicants  who  presented  themselves  at  the  examinations, 
was  largel}''  in  excess  of  the  number  of  schools.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  were  very  young  and  inexperienced,  having  not  so  much  as  read  a 
professional  work  on  teaching.  Many  of  these  failed  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation, and  many  others  felt  sadly  disappointed  in  not  getting  schools, 
while  teachers  of  experience  are  always  in  demand,  and  can  most  always 
get  good  situations. 

Directors,  however,  often  make  mistakes  in  selecting  their  teachers. 
This  is  a  very  important  duty,  and  should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest 
care,  without  fear  or  favor.  The  sole  object  should  be  to  secure  the  best 
teachers  for  the  schools. 

School  Grounds. 

Most  of  the  school  grounds  in  the  rural  districts  are  too  small,  contain- 
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ing  not  more  than  half  an  acre  of  ground.  While  the  children  do  not 
suffer  much  inconvenience  from  this  source,  they  frequently  trespass  upon 
the  neighboring  grounds,  which  sometimes  leads  to  unpleasant  diffi- 
culties, which  could  be  easily  avoided.  Directors,  in  selecting  sites  for 
new  school-houses,  should  select  dry,  airy  places,  convenient  of  access,  and 
not  less  than  one  acre  of  ground  to  each  house,  so  as  to  have  ample  room 
for  all  to  enjoy  themselves  during  play  hours,  without  trespassing  upon 
the  neighboring  fields  or  the  public  highways.  These  grounds  should  be 
neatly  fenced  with  good  substantial  material,  and  cleared  of  stumps  and 
stones,  and  then  graded  and  planted  with  shade  trees.  There  are  also 
some  necessary  out-buildings  which  are  important,  and  must  not  be  omitted. 
All  school  surroundings  should  be  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible. 


We  have  some  first-class  school-houses  in  the  county,  and  many  that  are 
not  first-class,  and  some  that  ai'c  entirely  unfit  for  school  use.  Of  the 
latter  class,  several  are  in  Lower  Towamensing.  The  one  at  Millport  is 
entirely  worn  out,  and  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children 
of  the  village  ;  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  house,  large  enough  for  two 
schools.  They  could  then  be  graded,  and  the  teaching  made  much  more 
effective  than  it  is  at  present.  East  Penn  needs  two  new  houses.  Frank- 
lin one,  and  Penn  Forest  three.  There  are  a  number  of  other  houses  in 
the  county  that  are  old  and  dilapidated,  and  should  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed by  better  ones. 

Directors  should  seriously  consider  this  matter  of  building  and  improv- 
ing school-houses  and  grounds.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  there 
were  so  many  strong  reasons  for  this  as  at  present,  while  hundreds  of 
stalwart  men  are  out  of  employment — idle,  not  so  from  choice,  but  of  ne- 
cessity, because  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do,  and  "  no  man  hath  hired 
us."  These  men  have  families  depending  upon  them  for  their  daily  bread. 
Directors,  examine  your  school-houses  and  school  grounds,  and  see  whether 
they  do  not  need  repairs,  re-building,  or  some  improvements  that  must 
soon  be  made.  If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Material  is  cheap,  and  the 
mechanic  is  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  you  issue  the  welcome  mandate,  go 
into  the  public  vineyard  and  work.  How  this  would  cheer  the  hearts  of 
many  distressed  families  1  Put  all  in  good  order,  and  in  doing  so  you  will 
at  least  give  employment  to  some  of  those  waiting  ones,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  buy  bread  for  their  families,  pay  their  taxes,  aid  in  stimulating 
business,  and  so  become  public  benefactors,  by  simply  attending  to  your 
plain  duties. 

Apparatus. 

But  little  has  been  done  during  the  present  year  in  the  way  of  increasing 
apparatus  or  improving  school  furniture.  Two  fine  twenty-inch  globes 
were  presented  bj^  General  Lilly  to  the  school  board  of  Mauch  Chunk 
borough,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools — one  of  which  was  placed  in 
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the  high  school  room,  and  the  other  in  the  grammar  school  of  the  Second 
ward,  where  they  arc  doing  good  service,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  will 
feel  ever  grateful  to  the  general  for  his  liberality.  A  district  school  li- 
brary has  been  established  at  Mauch  Chunk  in  the  present  year.  The  di- 
rectors furnished  the  booli-case,  and  Professor  Barber,  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  some  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town,  raised  the  funds 
for  one  hundred  volumes  of  standard  works,  which  were  bought  and  placed 
in  the  library  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  I  hope  other  districts  will  follow 
this  example. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  directors,  exercise  strict  economy  in  all 
school  matters ;  but  do  not  allow  your  economy  to  run  into  penuriousness. 
Provide  good,  comfortable,  and  attractive  school-houses,  surrounded  by 
large  plaj'-grounds,  suitably  improved  with  all  the  necessary  out-houses, 
and  planted  with  shade  trees.  Furnish  your  school-rooms  with  good,  sub- 
stantial, and  comfortable  furniture.  Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  good  black- 
board surface,  and  the  walls  decorated  with  suitable  mottoes,  maps,  charts, 
and  pictures,  and  then  place  good,  competent,  live  teachers  in  charge  of 
them,  with  fair  salaries.  Visit  the  schools  frequently,  to  see  how  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  are  getting  along.  Say  a  few  words,  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment ;  and  if  you  cannot  do  that,  give  them  at  least  a  kind  look  some- 
times.    Even  so  trilling  a  thing  as  a  kind  look  goes  far  in  doing  good. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  directors  of 
the  county,  for  the  continued  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  my  reelection, 
and  hope  they  may  never  have  cause  to  regret  it.  I  shall  endeavor,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  do  my  duty  in  serving  the  cause  of  education  faithfull}^, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 


CE:S^TIIE  county— n.  Meyer. 

With  the  exception  of  a  general  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries,  improve- 
ments slow  but  sure  arc  marking  the  course  of  educational  affairs  in  Centre 
county.  The  number  of  school-houses  "  unfit  for  use"  arc  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  good,  substantial  buildings,  well  ventilated,  pleasantly  located, 
take  their  places.  Directors  are  recognizing  the  importance  of  putting  up 
good  buildings.  They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Most  of  the  new  houses, 
as  well  as  man}^  of  the  old,  have  been  supplied  with  patent  desks  and  seats. 
The  attention  of  teachers  has  been  constantly  called  to  the  subject  of  ven- 
tilation, cleanliness,  and  ornamentation  of  their  school-rooms,  and  on  these 
points  there  was  much  to  commend,  and  little  to  censure.  But  if  the  di- 
rectors will  persist  in  cutting  down  the  teachers'  salaries,  the  evil  effect  of 
this  excessive  economy  will  show  itself,  ere  long,  in  the  retrogression  of  our 
schools.  Our  best  teachers  will  leave  the  profession  at  the  first  oppor- 
3  ScnooL  Beport. 
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tunity,  and  while  they  remain  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  very  efficient 
work  at  their  hands,  in  return  for  the  mere  pittance  they  receive  as  salary. 
In  nearly  all  the  districts,  teachers'  wages  have  been  gradually  lowered  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  tendency  is  still  downward.  In  some  instances 
the  reduction  has  been  from  forty  dollars  per  month  to  twenty.  The  sala- 
ries of  secretaries,  however,  which  range  from  five  dollars  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  average  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum  in  this  county, 
have  not  materially  changed  for  the  last  ten  years.  Some  receive  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  for  services  that  require  less  than  a  week  of 
time;  and  secretaries  do  not  depend  on  their  office  for  support.  But  it 
seems  that  when  times  are  good  and  money  is  plenty,  the  teacher  is  the 
last  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  favorable  state  of  things  ;  and  when  financial 
depression  comes,  and  a  fit  of  economy  seizes  a  community,  he  will  be  the 
first  to  experience  the  effect  of  retrenchment. 

The  directors  of  Howard,  Worth,  and  Taylor  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  furnishing  books  for  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and  consid- 
erable improvement  was  the  result  in  reference  to  classification  and  at- 
tendance. This  action  of  these  boards  gave  general  satisfaction.  A  few 
individuals  in  each  district,  however,  saw  an  opportunity  for  annoying  the 
directors  as  to  the  right  to  supply  books  in  this  manner,  and  they  dili- 
gently improved  the  opportunity.  The  Legislature  should  decide  this 
question  by  enacting  a  law  giving  school  boards  the  right  to  furnish  books 
free,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  children  in  this  county,  and  undoubtedly  in 
others,  that  have  not  the  necessary  outfit.  In  one  school  I  found  a  primary 
class  of  nine  pupils  reciting  from  one  book.  Many  are  not  going  to  school 
for  want  of  books  and  proper  clothing.  I  would  suggest  that  districts 
retain  possession  of  the  books  at  the  close  of  school,  for  in  the  districts 
above  named,  the  books  were  presented  to  the  pupils,  and,  in  certain  in- 
stances, children  attended  long  enough  to  get  a  complete  outfit,  and  then 
stayed  at  home. 

A  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  was  adopted  by  the  county  in- 
stitute during  the  session  of  December,  18Y6.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  the 
schools,  and  most  of  the  teachers  endeavored  to  classify  their  schools  in 
accordance  with  its  instructions.  Printed  lorogrammes,  based  on  this  course, 
were  distributed  at  the  same  time,  intended,  principally,  as  a  guide  for  in- 
experienced teachers.  In  order  to  facilitate  oral  instruction  in  physiology, 
I  prepared  a  chart  containing  about  a  hundred  questions  on  texts,  for  use 
in  the  schools,  and  many  teachers  succeeded  well  in  drilling  their  pupils 
on  the  leading  principles  and  facts  of  this  subject.  Some  teachers,  how- 
ever, who  look  upon  maps,  globes,  and  all  kinds  of  apparatus  as  so  many 
articles  of  ornament,  made  very  little  effort  to  teach  physiology  or  any- 
thing else.  They  are  those  who  get  to  the  school-room  at  about  nine-thirty, 
A.  M.,  and  squander  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  stirring  the  fire ;  the  same  who 
devote  the  chief  part  of  the  afternoon  to  observations  of  the  tardy  sun's 
descent  of  the  western  sky,  and  sigh  for  the  close  of  day,  when  they  can 
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hurry  away  from  the  scene  of  their  arduous  (?)  duties  to  haunts  more  con- 
genial to  their  taste. 

The  sessions  of  the  teachers' institute  for  18*76  and  18*77  were  both  held 
at  Bellefonte,  and  were  well  attended.  The  instructors  for  the  session  of 
1876,  (December,)  were  Professors  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  W.  A.  Krise,  T.  M. 
Balliet,  C.  L.  Gramley,  and  John  A.  Weaver.  Lecturers,  Reverend  Thomas 
K.  Beecher,  Doctor  James  Calder,  and  Professor  "N".  C.  Schaeffer,  In- 
structors during  the  session  of  December,  18TT,  were  Professors  John  S. 
Ermentrout,  Gr.  W.  Fortney,  W.  A.  Krise,  C.  L.  Grramley,  H.  K.  Hoy,  and 
J.  H.  Rankin,  Esquire.  Lecturers  for  the  evening  sessions,  Professor  John 
S.  Ermentrout,  C.  Alfred  Smith,  and  Colonel  A.  Frank  Seltzer. 

Two  sessions  of  the  county  normal  school  were  held  at  Milesburg  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  superintendent  was  assisted  by  Professor  C.  L. 
Gramley. 

Last  year  was  held  the  twelfth  annual  session,  and  with  it  closed  the 
career  of  this  institution.  We  now  have  a  State  normal  school  in  our  nor- 
mal district,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  county  institution  of  this  kind. 

Suggestions. 

In  certain  districts  a  few  out-houses  are  needed,  and  directors  should 
not  delay  in  having  them  built.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  school 
grounds,  some  are  too  limited  and  should  be  enlarged,  and  all  should  have 
a  good  fence  around.  More  apparatus  is  needed  in  a  majority  of  schools, 
especially  maps  and  globes.  A  map  of  our  State,  which  can  be  purchased 
for  about  five  dollars,  should  be  in  every  school-room.  Both  directors  and 
patrons  should  visit  the  schools  of  their  districts  more  frequently.  Visits 
will  stimulate  the  faithful  teacher  and  diligent  pupil  to  still  greater  efforts, 
and  dispel  the  lethargic  gloom  that  hangs  over  the  school  of  the  inanimate, 
indifferent  master.  Visits  require  no  additional  outlay  of  money,  yet 
through  this  agency  alone,  our  schools  could  be  improved  fifty  per  centum. 

For  additional  facts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  statistical  report. 

Permission  having  been  granted  to  continue  the  history  of  education, 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  academies  and  libraries  of  Centre  county  is  here  pre- 
sented. 

Bellefonte  Academy. 

This  academy  was  incorporated  January  8,  1805,  and  is  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  this  class  in  the  county.  It  is  located  in  the  south-western  part 
of  Bellefonte,  on  a  considerable  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  and  with- 
in a  few  rods  of  the  beautiful  spring  after  which  the  town  is  named.  The 
land  on  which  the  buildings  are  located  was  donated  by  Messrs.  James 
Dunlop  and  James  Harris.  The  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  to  the  school,  January  9,  1806,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
being  that  "  a  number  of  poor  children,  not  exceeding  six,  were  to  be  edu- 
cated gratis,  but  no  such  child  should  be  so  taught  longer  than  two  years." 
The  first  building  erected  was  small,  but  additions  were  subsequently  made, 
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and  accommodations  now  are  ample.  Reycrend  H.  R.  Wilson,  the  first 
principal,  opened  the  scliool  in  180G,  and  remained  nntil  1809.  Among 
the  leading  teachers  that  followed  were  Reverend  James  Linn,  Robert 
Baird,  Alfred  Armstrong,  and  Reverend  John  Livingstone.  Reverend 
James  P.  Hughes,  the  present  principal,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution a  number  of  j^ears,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in  bringing 
it  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  prosperity.  From  forty  to  ninety 
students  attend  the  sessions. 

Pine  Grove  Acndemy. 

This  institution  traces  its  origin  to  a  private  school  established,  in  1852, 
by  Messrs.  T.  F.  Patton,  William  Burchfield,  and  William  Murray,  citi- 
zens of  Pine  Grove.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  higher  school  accessible  to  all, 
these  gentlemen  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Ward  as  principal,  and,  in 
1859,  a  site  was  purchased,  and  a  fine  two-story  building  was  erected  soon 
after.  Mr.  Ward,  who  remained  two  years,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  principal  one  year.  Professor  J.  E.  Thomas,  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  common  schools  and  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  succeeded 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  remained  in  charge  until  his  death,  in  1872.  During 
his  administration,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  the 
school  reached  a  high  standard.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  was 
some  sessions  upwards  of  eighty-five,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
common  school  teachers.  During  the  late  war,  however,  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution  received  a  momentary  check,  as  the  teacher,  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  a  number  of  the  students  entered  the  arm3\  The  property  has  been 
purchased  by  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  of  that  section,  and  the  school  is  still  pros- 
pering under  the  present  principal,  Mr.  Jacob  Rhone. 

Boalsburg  Academy. 

The  project  of  establishing  an  academy  at  Boalsburg  was  originated  by 
Reverend  Peter  Fisher,  Ilonorable  George  Boal,  Henry  Keller,  and  George 
Jack,  Esquires ;  and  through  the  generous  eff'orts  of  these  men,  seconded 
by  other  liberal  citizens  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  the  undertaking  was 
successfully  accomplished.  A  two-story  frame  building  was  erected  in 
1853,  the  upper  room  of  which  was  designed  for  the  use  of  a  school ;  the 
lower  for  a  place  of  worship.  The  first  instructor  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Austin, 
who  had  taught  one  or  two  sessions  in  a  private  house,  prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  academy  building.  He  remained  several  years,  and  while  in  his 
charge,  the  institution  was  well  supported,  having  enrolled  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  students.  The  pi'osperity  of  this  school  was  also  seriously 
interrupted  during  the  war.  The  patriotism  of  both  the  teacher  and  a 
number  of  the  students  proving  too  strong  for  the  allurements  of  classical 
studies,  they  enlisted,  and  entered  the  army.  Mr.  James  Patterson,  who 
received  a  captain's  commission,  had  been  in  charge.  Under  the  princi- 
palship  of  Mr.  George  W.  Leisher,  who  was  one  of  the  successors  of  Cap- 
tain Patterson,  the  school  regained  its  former  standing.    Among  the  other 
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teachers  who  had  charge  at  different  times,  were  Theophilus  Weaver,  D. 
M.  Wolf,  and  Fleisher.  The  academy  had  been  closed  for  several  years, 
but  Avas  opened  again  during  the  winter  of  187Y  and  18*18,  under  Professor 
S.  D.  Ray. 

Aaronsburg  Academy. 

The  first  session  of  this  institution  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1854,  in  an 
old  school-house,  in  the  northern  part  of  Aaronsburg,  which  had  been  used 
for  school  purposes  under  the  old  system.  In  1858,  a  new  building  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Zearich,  who  had  control  of  the  property  until 
near  the  close  of  the  school,  in  1868.  At  present,  the  building  and  grounds 
belong  to  the  township,  and  arc  used  for  the  higher  grades  of  the  free 
schools.  The  first  teacher  was  Mr.  Schieldknecht,  who  taught  one  session 
in  1854.  Mr.  J.  I.  Burrell,  who  was  afterwards  county  superintendent, 
succeeded  Mr.  Schieldknecht.  The  other  principal  teachers  that  followed 
were  J.  R.  Dimm,  L.  0.  Foose,  Reverend  Charles  Blake,  Doctor  Jerred 
Hoy,  Reverend  W.  11.  Gotwalfc.  The  attendance  varied  from  thirty  to  sev- 
enty students,  including  many  of  the  common  school  teachers. 

Pcnn  Hall  Academy, 

The  school  board  of  Gregg  township,  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
public  school  building  at  Penn  Ilall,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  who  desired  something  more  in  the  way  of 
educational  facilities  than  were  afforded  by  the  common  schools,  to  add  a 
second-story  to  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy. 
In  the  fall  of  1866,  the  first  session  of  the  academy  was  opened  by  its  pres- 
ent accomplished  principal.  Reverend  D.  M.  Wolf,  and  has  been  well  pat- 
ronized ever  since.  The  annual  attendance  has  varied  from  thirty  to  sixty 
students,  averaging  about  fift}^  students  for  each  session  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school.  The  following  is  a  list  of  teachers  who  have  taught  at 
this  academy :  D.  M.  Wolf,  W.  11.  Gutelius,  J.  I.  Kossiter,  A.  E.  Truxal, 
W.  C.  Schffiffer,  J,  B.  Kershner,  and  G.  D.  Gurley. 

Jacksonville  Academy. 

This  institution  was  opened  some  time  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war.  The  exact  date  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  the  spring  of  1866, 
the  property  was  bought  by  Pvcverend  D.  G.  Kline,  with  a  view  of  opening  a 
school  for  soldiers'  orphans,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  Early  in 
June  of  the  same  3^ear,  the  first  pupils  were  admitted,  and  the  school  was 
in  existence  until  January  3,  1811,  when  Reverend  Kline  resigned,  and  the 
orphans  were  sent  to  other  schools. 

Libraries. 

The  laiu  library  was  established  by  an  act  of  Assembly  in  1866,  but  the 
act  was  repealed  in  187 2.  The  library  is  located  in  the  court-house  at 
Bellefonte,  and  contains  about  five  hundred  volumes. 

BellefonLe  library  and  reading  room  was  opened  to  the  public,  July  I, 
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1875,  The  association  occupies  three  rooms  in  Mr.  Hume's  building,  on 
Allegheny  street.  These  rooms  have  been  furnished  at  an  expense  of  about 
$1,500,  and  are  pleasant  and  attractive.  The  library  contains  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes; 

Philipsburg  library  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  and  contains 
about  six  hundred  volumes. 

The  literary  societies  of  the  State  College,  some  of  the  academies,  and 
nearly  all  the  Sunday-schools  have  libraries  of  more  or  less  importance 
connected  with  them. 

Correction. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  for  1877  that  the  first  session  of  the  Centre 
County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  1852.  Minutes  have  been  found  of 
the  session  held  at  Howard  in  1852,  which  refer  to  an  institute  held  at 
Oak  Hall  in  1850,  as  the  ^rs^  meeting  of  the  kind  in  Centre. 


CHESTER  COUNTY— J.  W.  Harvey. 

Having  made  no  report  last  year,  except  the  tabulated  report  and  his- 
tory of  the  schools  of  Chester  county,  as  far  as  we  could  find  any  authentic 
record,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  extend  my  report  back  to  date  of 
my  commission,  Tebruary  1,  1877. 

During  my  official  connection  with  the  schools  of  this  county,  I  have 
visited  all  of  them  once,  and  nearly  three  hundred  of  them  the  second  time. 
Judging  from  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  order  in  the  school-rooms, 
the  appearance  of  the  copies,  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  lessons 
they  have  passed  over,  the  general  culture  and  bearing  of  the  schools,  etc., 
I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  most  of  our  teachers  are  doing  good  work, 
many  of  them  excellent  work ;  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  de- 
termined to  stand  high  in  the  profession.  I  think  directors  and  patrons 
should  encourage  such  teachers,  and  not  allow  them  to  leave  the  district, 
because  they  are  not  willing  to  teach  for  so  small  a  salary  as  one  who  has 
but  few  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher. 

Owing  to  the  depression  in  business  for  the  past  few  years,  fewer  houses 
have  been  built  than  would  otherwise  have  been.  However,  six  new  houses 
have  been  built  since  the  last  report.  One  in  each  of  the  following  dis- 
tricts :  New  Garden,  Londongrove,  Willistown,  West  Bradford,  Franklin, 
and  West  Cain.  Of  these,  the  one  built  by  Londongrove  is  the  best,  being 
a  fine  large  two-story  brick.  All  the  others  are  first-class  houses,  stone 
or  brick,  except  the  one  built  by  West  Cain,  which  is  frame.  This  makes 
the  eighth  frame  school-house  in  the  county. 

Of  the  two  himdred  and  ninety  school-houses,  one  hundred  and  nine 
are  excellent,  a  credit  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  to  the 
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county,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  are  second  or  third-class  houses,  and 
eighteen  are  poor.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  schools  are  supplied 
with  good  furniture,  fifteen  having  been  furnished  during  the  year.  Direc- 
tors and  patrons  who  have  accompanied  me  to  the  schools  not  properly 
furnished,  have,  in  every  instance  conceded,  that  neat,  comfortable,  and 
convenient  school-buildings  and  furniture,  are  indispensable  for  successful 
schools,  and  I  think  they  are  generally  anxious  to  have  the  schools  what 
they  should  be,  as  fast  as  the  district  can  afford  it. 

Sixty-one  of  our  schools  are  well  supplied  with  appropriate  apparatus, 
fifty-six  have  no  apparatus  worth  mentioning,  the  remaining  two  hundred 
and  forty,  have  more  or  less,  many  of  them  having  nearly  sufficient  to 
be  considered  well  supplied.  As  some  of  our  directors  are  not  aware  of 
what  apparatus  is  required,  to  be  designated  "  well  supplied,"  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  state,  viz :  black-board  surface  large  enough  to  admit 
every  member  of  the  largest  class  to  use  at  one  time,  a  set  of  outline  maps, 
a  globe,  clock,  call-bell,  class-bell,  set  of  cube  root  blocks,  numerical  frame, 
school  mottoes,  dictionary,  and  a  small  collection  of  objects  for  object 
lessons. 

District  institutes  have  been  kept  up  in  but  ten  townships  during  the 
past  year.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  are,  when  properly  conducted, 
a  great  advantage  to  our  many  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

A  local  institute  was  held  at  West  Grove  during  the  month  of  March.  It 
was  much  more  largely  attended  than  was  anticipated.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  interest  that  was  taken,  we  might  mention  the  hall  was  filled  during 
the  two  and  a  half  days  the  institute  was  in  session,  till  the  last  two  ses- 
sions, when  scarcely  one  half  that  were  present  could  gain  admission.  The 
annual  county  institute,  held  in  West  Chester  during  the  week  commen- 
cing October  30,  was  attended  by  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county,  and  by  a  large  number  of  the  directors  and  citizens.  The  ex- 
ercises were  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  The  principal  instructors 
were  Professor  Mark  Bailey,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Professor  James 
Johonnot,  of  Ithica,  New  York;  Professor  Henry  Houck,  Harrisburg; 
Professors  George  L.  Maris  and  Morris  Phillips,  of  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School;  Professor  George  P.  Beard,  California,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Professor  J.  Y.  Montgomery,  of  Millersville.  Lectures  were  delivered 
in  the  evening  by  Daniel  Dougherty,  Esquire,  of  Philadelphia ;  General  W. 
W.  Davis,  of  Doylestown ;  Professor  Johonnot  and  Honorable  Schuyler 
Colfax,  and  readings  by  Pi'ofessor  Mark  Bailey.  Professor  W.  W.  Snyder, 
of  Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  had  charge  of  the  vocal  music.  The  institute 
gave  general  satisfaction.  Much  interesting  and  practical  instruction  being 
given  to  our  teachers,  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  that  they  put  it  in 
practice  immediately  in  their  schools,  was  complied  with  in  many  cases,  as 
appeared  afterwards  in  visiting  the  schools.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a 
large  majority  of  our  directors  are  learning  the  importance  of  having 
their  teachers  well  informed  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  in- 
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sist  on  their  attending  the  institute.  About  three  fourths  of  the  districts 
allow  the  teachers  for  the  time. 

Forty  public,  and  fifteen  ofRce  examinations  were  held  during  the  year, 
at  which  were  examined  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  applicants ;  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  two  certificates  were  granted.  Much  interest  was  taken  in 
tha  examinations.  Two  hundred  and  forty -five  directors  and  many  citizens 
were  in  attendance.  It  was  my  intention  to  pass  about  as  many  of  the  best 
qualified  as  was  necessary  to  fill  the  schools. 

Judging  from  former  reports,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  of  industrial 
and  free  hand  drawing  had  received  comparatively  little  attention  until  re- 
cently. Two  years  ago  drawing  was  taught  in  but  seven  of  our  public 
schools.  During  the  past  year,  di-awing  (other  thau  map  drawing)  was 
taught  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  schools.  Our  live  teachers, 
all  of  whom  attend  our  county  institute,  have  acquired  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  that  branch  during  its  sessions.  Many  of  them,  by  practicing  on 
the  information  they  acquired  at  the  institute,  are  able  to  teach  this  branch 
quite  successfully. 

In  most  districts  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  for  the  oflice,  and  will- 
ing to  give  the  most  time  to  the  schools,  are  elected  directors.  Where  this 
is  the  case  the  schools  are  among  the  best.  In  a  few  districts,  I  fear  direc- 
tors have  beeu  elected  through  a  false  idea  of  economy,  because  they  w^ere 
opposed  to  progress,  in  favor  of  low-priced  teachers,  cheap  and  poorly  fur- 
nished school  rooms,  etc.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  people  of  Chester  county 
generally,  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  have  a  good  comm  on  school 
education,  and  that  the  number  of  non-progressive  directors  is  small. 
Several  of  our  school  boards  are  composed  partly  of  women,  many  of 
whom  were  formerly  teachers,  and  it  is  conceded  that  they  make  the  best  of 
directors. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  never  examined  our  tabulated 
reports  to  know  that  there  are  in  the  public  schools  of  Chester  county, 
seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  children,  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
boj^s  and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  girls ;  that  we  expend  nearly  $200,000 
annually  for  school  purposes ;  that  the  average  salary  of  our  teachers  is 
about  thirty-eight  dollars  per  month;  and  that  our  schools  remain  open  on 
an  average,  eight  months  in  the  year. 

Owing  to  our  neighboring  county,  Delaware,  paying  over  ten  dollars  a 
month  more  than  we,  many  of  our  experienced  and  better  qualified  teachers 
go  there.  Forty-two  of  our  teachers  are  normal  school  graduates,  forty- 
four  hold  permanent,  and  twenty -two  profesional,  certificates.  These,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  doing  ver}''  good  work.  About  fifty  of  our  teachers  are 
3'oung  and  inexperienced,  this  being  their  first  year  at  teaching,  yet  in 
many  districts  they  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  experienced  veteran.  If 
'our  boards  of  directors  will  only  grade  the  salary  of  the  teachers  according 
to  their  ability  and  energy,  it  Avill  be  a  great  incentive  to  cause  them  to 
qualify  themselves.  In  very  many  cases  a  mere  tyro,  worth  less  than  one 
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third  of  what  an  experienced  first-class  teacher  is  worth,  receives  the  same 
pay  as  those  who  have  given  years  of  toil  in  preparing  for  the  work. 

In  ray  visits  to  the  schools,  I  have  met  more  than  half  of  the  directors 
of  the  county.  Most  of  those  met  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  schools 
just  what  they  should  be. 

In  my  official  duty  during  the  year,  I  have  traveled  about  three  thous- 
and and  eighty  miles,  written  seven  hundred  and  forty  letters,  mailed 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  circulars,  visited  the  annual  county  institute  of 
Bucks  and  Delaware  counties,  examined  and  forwarded  the  sixty-nine 
annual  district  reports,  &c. 

Chester  county  afl'ords  advantages  for  the  education  of  her  teachers,  that 
are  not  surpassed  or  equaled  by  many  counties  of  the  State.  These  are  the 
State  normal  school.  West  Chester,  a  college,  several  first  class  academies 
and  seminaries,  and  the  high  schools  in  many  of  our  boroughs,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  press  of  the 
county  for  their  many  favors  rendered  ;  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, for  their  counsel  and  assistance ;  to  the  directors  for  their  gener- 
ous hospitalit}';  to  the  teachers  for  their  cooperation  and  encouragement ; 
and  to  the  citizens  generally,  for  their  continued  courtesy  and  kindness. 


CLARIOlSr  COUNTY— A.  J.  Davis- 
I.  The  Means  employed  during  the  year  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Schools. 

1.  The  Educational  Associalion,  v^li'ich  has  met  monthly  throughout  the 
year,  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  county,  has  served  to  bring  the  interests 
of  our  schools  before  the  people,  and  has  incited  the  teachers  to  greater 
effort  to  do  their  work  thoroughly  and  well.  All  our  best  teachers  now 
attend  these  meetings  when  thc}''  can  reach  them. 

£.  Visits  to  ScJiooIs. — Three  hundred  and  seventeen  visits  were  made  dur- 
ing the  3'^ear.  Nearly  every  school  in  the  county  was  visited  once,  a  large 
number  twice,  while  a  few  received  three  or  four  visits.  The  condition  of 
the  schools  was  carefully  inspected,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment employed  by  the  teachers  noted,  and  when  deemed  necessary, 
suggestions  for  improvement  were  given,  which  were  alwa3's  received  as 
cordially  as  they  were  ofl'crecl,  and  generally  acted  upon  by  the  teachers. 
In  no  previous  year  of  my  connection  with  the  supcrintendency  have  the 
teachers  manifested  so  earnest  a  desire  for  improvement,  and  they  have 
made  a  most  excellent  record  during  the  past  year. 

3.  The  County  Institute  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  the  previous  one 
but  the  interest  was  good,  and  the  practical  instruction  given  by  Professor 
F.  A.  Allen  and  Ilonorable  Ilcnry  Houck,  bore  abundant  fruit  last  term, 
of  which  the  choice  collections  of  mineral,  fossil,  and  vegetable  produc- 
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tions  of  the  county,  found  in  many  schools,  aiford  ample  proof.  A  daily 
paper  was  published  during  the  week  by  the  teachers,  which  contained  the 
proceedings  of  the  institute  and  Professor  Allen's  lectures,  reported  by 
Mr.  A.  Fleming,  of  Rimersburg.  The  institute  was  held  in  October,  before 
the  opening  of  the  schools.  This  was  the  second  institute  held  at  this 
early  season,  and  it  would  certainly  be  the  best  time  for  holding  these  meet- 
ings, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  large  attend- 
ance of  teachers.  Many  are  yet  engaged  in  other  work,  and  cannot  leave, 
or  are  attending  school,  and  think  their  time  as  well  spent  there  as  at  in- 
stitute ;  others  have  not  yet  engaged  schools,  and  are  uncertain  whether 
they  can  get  a  situation  ;  and  others,  again,  have  no  means  to  defray  the 
expenses  at  institute  until  after  they  teach  a  month.  For  these  reasons,  I 
do  not  intend  to  call  these  meetings  so  early  in  the  future. 

Jf..  Meetings  held  by  the  Superintendent. — A  number  of  meetings  were 
held  on  evenings  after  examining  teachers  or  visiting  schools,  in  places 
where  teachers  and  citizens  seemed  to  evince  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

5.  District  Institutes. — Eight  districts,  viz :  St.  Petersburg,  Richland, 
Perry,  Porter,  Piney,  Madison,  Toby,  and  Rimersburg,  held  district  insti- 
tutes, and  the  teachers  received  pay  for  their  time  in  attending  them. 
The  condition  of  the  schools  in  most  of  the  districts  named,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the  directors  in  favoring  these  meet- 
ings. 

6.  A  Manual  of  the  Schools  of  Clarion  County  was  published  last  win- 
ter, and  a  copy  presented  to  each  teacher  and  director  in  the  county.  The 
manual  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the 
school  boards  of  the  county,  a  list  of  teachers  and  enumeration  of  dis- 
tricts, a  summary  of  monthly  reports  of  teachers  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, a  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools,  the  constitution  of 
the  educational  association,  forms  for  teachers'  monthly  reports  to  super- 
intendent, district  institute  reports,  etc.,  the  whole  constituting  a  pamphlet 
of  forty-two  pages. 

7.  A  Course  of  Study  was  recommended  by  the  teachers  and  directors 
at  our  last  institute,  which  has  been  partially  or  wholly  adopted  in  many 
of  the  schools. 

8.  The  Teachers'  Monthly  Reports  to  the  Superintendent  have  made  a 
closer  and  more  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools  practicable.  I  fur- 
nished forms  for  all  the  teachers  in  the  county.  These  reports  are  in- 
tended to  show  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  class,  the  number  of 
times  the  class  recites  daily,  the  length  of  the  recitations,  and  the  progress 
made  by  each  class  during  the  month.  After  the  receipt  of  these  reports, 
I  carry  out  the  totals,  thus  finding  out  how  many  boys  and  how  many 
girls  in  each  school  are  studying  the  different  branches.  I  also  learn  how 
much  time  is  devoted  to  reading,  how  much  to  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  finally, 
by  adding  the  time  spent  in  reading,  arithmetic,  etc.,  I  find  how  much 
time  is  spent  in  recitation  every  day. 
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9.  A  Classification  Report  was  arranged,  and  copies  sent  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  several  school  boards,  with  instruction  to  supply  the  teach- 
ers, who  were  directed  to  fill  them  up  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  term,  and, 
with  the  monthly  report-books,  deposit  them  with  the  secretaries  till  the 
commencement  of  the  next  term,  when  the  reports  will  be  handed  to  the 
new  teachers,  who  can  see  at  a  glance  the  classification  of  the  school  during 
the  last  term,  and  thus  be  able,  without  loss  of  time,  to  classify  their 
scholars. 

10.  Exhibition  of  Pupils^  Manuscript  Work,  Collections,  and  Mechan- 
ical Contrivances On  May  T,  1818,  the  day  on  which  the  directors  met  in 

convention  at  Clarion,  was  exhibited  the  work  done  in  some  of  the  schools 
last  term.  Had  I  the  space,  I  should  take  pleasure  in  enumerating  the 
articles  shown  in  detail,  and  mentioning  the  names  of  the  teachers  who 
participated.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  the  display  was  creditable  for  the  first 
efibrt,  and  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing the  exhibit  of  the  Maple  Grove  school,  Limestone  township,  taught  by 
J.  B.  Coleman.  It  consisted  of  collections,  charts,  and  apparatus  made  by 
the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  school. 

11.  A  County  Educational  Head-quarters  has  been  established,  and  a 
room  in  the  court-house  secured  for  exhibition  and  safe-keeping  of  schol- 
ars' work. 

12.  Drawing  is  receiving  increased  attention  in  our  schools,  and  we  hope 
that  ere  long  it  may  occupy  the  position  among  the  branches  of  instruction 
which  it  deserves.  It  is  needless  to  ofi'er  any  argument  in  this  report  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  free-hand  and  industrial  draw- 
ing as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  all  our  schools. 

II.    What  is  Yet  Needed. 

1.  Better  School-houses. — It  will  be  observed,  in  referring  to  the  statis- 
sal  report,  that  of  the  two  hundred  school-houses  in  the  county,  sixty-seven 
are  reported  as  being  unfit  for  use — a  sad  showing  for  a  county  teeming 
with  such  wealth  of  natural  productions  and  such  variety  of  industries  as 
does  Clarion  county.  It  must  be  here  remarked  that  the  poor  condition 
of  the  houses  is  not  dependent  on  any  parsimony  of  the  people,  so  much 
as  upon  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  many  of  those  elected  to  supervise  the 
erection  of  school-houses.  A  sum  is  frequently  spent  in  building  a  house 
upon  a  defective  plan,  or  rather  without  any  plan  at  all,  which  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  erect  a  convenient  building,  using  good  material, 
the  mechanical  work  being  done  in  a  proper  manner,  and  the  room  fur- 
nished with  approved  furniture,  together  with  some  necessary  apparatus, 
if  the  persons  having  the  matter  in  charge  would  take  some  pains  to  in- 
form themselves.  Progress  has  already  been  made  in  plans  of  building 
houses  in  several  districts,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement. 

2.  A  more  General  Interest  in  Our  Schools. — It  can  not  be  denied  that 
many  people  are  yet  indifi'erent  about  the  welfare  of  their  schools,  while  a 
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few  are  opposed  to  the  system.  A  better  interest  may  be  secured,  a.  By 
a  general  attendance  of  our  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  at  our 
educational  meetings,  and  helping  to  make  them  interesting,  thus  inducing 
others  to  attend ;  b.  By  exhibiting,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  manuscript 
work,  etc.,  of  tho  pupils,  and  inviting  the  patrons  of  the  schools  to  be 
present ;  c.  By  exercising  cai'e  in  the  selection  of  school  officers.  When 
persons  hostile  to  our  school  system  are  elected  directors,  the  condition 
of  the  schools  will  soon  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 

S.  Better  Pay  to  Teachers. — It  can  not  be  expected  that  mamj  talented 
young  men  and  women  will  devote  their  lives  to  the  work,  (though  strongly 
inclined  to  do  so,)  without  a  fair  compensation.  Many  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  what  they  earn  by  teaching  to  qualify  themselves  better  for 
their  work.  "  Amid  the  complex  interests  of  life,  none  certainly  exceeds 
in  importance  that  of  our  common  schools  ;  and  practical  wisdom,  the  ex- 
pression, not  of  sentiment,  but  of  far-seeing  business  policy,  dictates  that 
to  the  teachers  of  these  schools  should  be  offered  every  possible  advantage 
and  opportunity.  During  the  time  that  children  naturally  idealize  their 
teachers,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  persons  with  whom  they  come 
into  such  daily  relations,  should  possess,  not  only  the  absolute  require- 
ments for  their  places,  but  should,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  marks  of  the 
best  culture.  Many  a  child  carries  the  picture  of  such  a  one  all  his  life 
long — a  power  always  to  be  counted  on  the  side  of  good." 

4.  Better  Teachers. — That  our  teachers  need  improvement  in  every  re- 
quirement of  their  profession,  is  a  pi'oposition  too  obvious  for  demonstra- 
tion. 

III.    Progress. 

1.  General. — In  order  to  give  our  friends  some  idea  of  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  schools,  a  table  is  presented,  showing  the  educational  growth 
of  the  county  during  the  past  three  years : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  stringency  of  the 
times,  the  average  salaries  of  our  teachers  have  steadily  increased.  Some 
districts  have  lowered  their  teachers'  salaries,  but  othei's  have  raised  theirs, 
so  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  term,  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and 
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in  average  attendance,  while  the  comparatively  large  increase  in  expendi- 
tures during  last  year  proves  that  our  people  are  willing  to  give  the  schools 
their  generous  support,  hard  as  the  times  have  been. 

2.  A  sentiment  among  the  people  more  favorable  to  the  schools. 

3.  Teachers  more  earnest  and  better  qualified. 

4.  Better  methods  of  teaching. 

5.  A  greater  interest  among  the  pupils. 

6.  A  complete  record  is  now  kept  of  the  progress  of  our  schools,  by 
binding  and  preserving  the  written  work  of  all  the  classes  in  many  schools, 
and  more  are  "wheeling  into  line  "  every  year. 

7.  Ready  and  willing,  our  teachers  have  sought  to  bring  their  schools 
up  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence.  They  have  labored  diligently,  and 
have  secured  gratifying  results. 

Conclusion. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  of  a  year  which  has  brought  more  than  its 
usual  share  of  labor,  anxiet}',  and  sacrifice,  without  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  cooperation  and  support  ever  extended  by  the  Department.  The  grati- 
tude of  all  friends  of  our  schools  is  due  the  public  press  of  the  county  for 
aid  rendered  so  cordially  and  liberally  in  our  educational  work.  I  desire 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  teachers,  directors,  pupils,  and  patrons  for  the 
hearty  good  will  which  they  have,  on  many  occasions,  shown  toward  my- 
self— a  good  will  which  springs  from  a  generous  and  noble  impulse — a  de- 
sire to  give  friendly  support  to  a  good  cause. 


CLEARFIELD    COUNTY.— J.  A.  Gregory. 

In  submitting  the  following  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  in  our  county,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
again  report  some  improvements.  The  stringency  in  financial  affairs  has 
kept  our  directors  from  bujang  furniture  and  apparatus  in  some  districts 
where  needed,  and  from  paying  good  wages  to  teachers,  yet  it  has  been 
profitable  in  making  them  more  careful  in  trying  to  get  good  work  done 
for  the  money  expended,  to  evade  the  complaints  of  the  patrons. 

Houses  built. 

Since  my  last  report  was  written,  seven  new  houses  have  been  built. 
One  in  Brady,  one  in  Covington,  one  in  Goshen,  one  in  Guelich,  one  in 
Morris,  one  in  Bell,  and  one  in  Woodward.  All  these  are  good,  substan- 
tial buildings,  with  comfortable  scats,  and  well  ventilated.  No  apparatus 
has  yet  been  furnished  for  them. 

Graded  Schools. 

The  schools  of  DuBois,  in  Brady  township,  and  of  Jaynesville,  in  Gue- 
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lich,  were  graded  during  the  past  year.  A  new  house  was  built  in  each 
place.  The  house  at  Jaynesville  is  a  good  building,  seated  with  the  patent 
furniture,  plenty  of  good  black-board  surface,  accommodates  two  schools, 
and  has  been  supplied  with  .good  teachers,  and  lacks  completeness  only  in 
not  having  good  apparatus.  The  directors  of  Gruelicb  township  have, 
during  the  past  five  years,  taken  great  interest  in  their  schools.  A  new 
house  has  been  built  for  every  school  but  one,  and  all  the  houses  are  sup- 
plied with  patent  furniture,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  until 
good  apparatus  will  be  provided  for  all  the  schools. 

Apparatus. 

Yery  little  apparatus  was  procured  during  the  year.  The  schools  of 
Huston  township  were  all  supplied  wiLh  maps,  globes,  and  charts,  by  the 
directors.     Three  other  schools  were  supplied  with  maps  by  the  teachers. 


A  number  of  new  books  have  been  added  to  the  school  library  of  Clear- 
field. The  public  library  and  reading-room  of  Curwensville  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.     A  new  library  has  been  opened  in  Penn  township. 

Management. 

During  my  visits  to  the  several  schools,  I  found  the  rooms  neat  and 
clean.  Great  pains  are  taken  by  most  of  the  teachers  to  make  them  pleas- 
ant and  cheerful,  and  never  before  did  I  find  the  teachers  working  more 
earnestly.  Many  new  and  improved  methods  were  found  adhered  to. 
The  schools  were  all  kept  open  at  least  five  months,  and  some  six  and 
eight.  All  the  branches  required  by  law  were  taught  in  all  the  schools. 
Teachers  reported  monthly  to  parents.  Daily  reviews  were  conducted  by 
most  of  the  teachers,  and  monthly  examinations  by  all.  A  greater  degree 
of  advancement  was  found  than  during  any  previous  visit. 

Institutes. 

One  county  and  four  local  institutes,  together  with  a  number  of  district 
institutes  were  held  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  teachers 
were  in  attendance  at  the  county  institute.  A  few  instructors  were  em- 
ployed, but  the  work  was  principally  done  by  the  teachers.  The  local  and 
district  institutes  were  well  attended.  In  all  our  institute  work  during 
the  year,  our  teachers  manifested  a  great  interest. 

Official  Work. 

During  the  year  I  held  twenty-five  public  examinations.  Made  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  visits  to  schools.  Yisited  all  the  schools  but  two 
once,  and  twenty-six,  twice.  Held  one  county  institute,  attended  two 
local  institutes,  and  taught  a  normal  class  for  three  months. 

In  retiring  from  the  position  of  superintendent,  I  ask  the  citizens  of  our 
county  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  extended  to  me 
during  my  visits  among  them. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY— M.  W.  Herr. 
Educational  Progress. 

The  progress  in  educational  affairs  in  this  county  for  the  last  few  years 
has  been  quite  encouraging.  Sites  for  school-houses  have  been  selected  with 
greater  care,  and  we  find  directors,  generally,  disposed  to  pay  more  regard 
to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  pupils  in  reference  to  out-door  exercise,  and  to 
provide  them  with  more  commodious  play-grounds  than  formerly.  Larger 
and  better  houses  have  been  built,  and  the  furniture  provided,  very  much 
superior  in  all  respects  to  that  with  which  school-houses  were  supplied  a 
few  years  ago.  Of  the  thirty-six  new  houses  erected  in  the  county  during 
the  past  six  years,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  models  of  neatness  and 
comfort.  Our  progress,  however,  was  not  confined  alone  to  improvement 
in  school-houses,  furniture,  &c.,  but  many  of  the  teachers  being  impressed 
with  the  imperative  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  f.jneral  advance- 
ment of  the  age,  have  been  making  laudable  efforts  to  attain  a  higher 
standard  of  qualification,  and  better  methods  of  instruction.  We  believe 
that  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  teachers  in  the  State,  if  the  vocation  of 
teaching  were  placed  upon  such  a  footing,  that  the  teacher  could  look  to 
that,  and  that  alone,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  livelihood. 
Then  teachers  would  be  compelled,  from  force  of  circumstances,  if  not  from 
choice,  to  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  their  work ;  and  so  many  of 
our  schools  would  not,  as  now,  be  under  the  control  of  those  who  are  mak- 
ing the  teacher's  calling  a  stepping-stone  to  other  professions  or  pursuits. 
It  cannot  be  expected,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  teachers,  however 
well  they  may  seem  to  discharge  their  duties,  will  leave  that  impress  upon 
the  rising  generation  that  would  send  them  out  so  well  prepared  to  do  noble, 
manly  work,  as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  received  their  first  and  last 
imi^ressions  from  a  master-hand,  from  one  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the 
responsible  work  of  teaching,  of  training  immortal  minds  for  usefulness 
here  among  their  fellow  beings,  and  a  life  of  eternal  felicity  hereafter. 

Apparatus. 

We  are  sorry  to  report,  that  in  regard  to  school  apparatus,  our  progress 
is  not  so  encouraging.  Its  importance  is  not  duly  appreciated  by  our 
teachers  and  directors,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  limited  amount  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  schools  during  the  last  decade.  Globes,  maps, 
charts,  mathematical  blocks,  &c.,  are  almost  as  indispensable  in  the  school- 
room as  books  and  slates,  yet  some  of  our  schools  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  half  a  century  or  more,  and  are  still  without  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned articles.  To  teach  well  without  apparatus,  and  to  illustrate  the  "  dark 
points"  that  are  constantly  arising  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  student, 
is  a  difficult  matter,  and  we  believe,  that  if  directors  and  patrons  under- 
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stood  the  gi'cat  value  of  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  an  cfEcicnt  teacher,  we 
should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  reporting,  from  year  to  year,  as  is 
now  the  case,  this  dearth  of  apparatus  in  so  large  a  percentage  of  our 
schools. 

Financial. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  different  school  districts,  show  that  their  finan- 
cial affairs  have  been  managed,  generally,  with  economy  and  skill,  thus 
lightening  as  much  as  possible  the  burdens  of  those  who  provide  the  means 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools,  yet,  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  despite  the  careful  management  exercised  by  "  those  in  charge," 
the  taxes  are  high,  and  at  this  time  of  great  business  depression,  quite 
burdensome. 

As  the  common  school  law  was  originally  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  we  think  some  system  of  taxation  should  be  devised,  by  which  the 
poorer  districts  would  be  enabled  to  keep  their  schools  in  operation  the 
fall  term  of  fiv~  months,  without  being  required  to  pay  an  excessively 
heavy  local  tax.  If  the  schools  wei'c  supported  by  a  uniform  State  tax, 
or  b}^  an  increased  State  appropriation,  and  a  uniform  county  tax,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  burden  would  fall  Avhere  it  could  be  more  easily  borne, 
and  a  more  ellicient  system  of  education  maintained,  than  exists  at  the 
present  time. 

County  Institute. 

The  county  institute,  which  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Lock 
Haven,  convened  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  attendance,  all  things  con- 
sidered, was  good,  far  better  than  we  anticipated.  Professor  A.  IS".  Haub, 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school.  Lock  Ilaven,  and  Doctor  Hays,  pres- 
ident of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
were  our  regular  instructors,  and  the  instructions  given  were  well  suited  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  Professor  Peoples,  of  the  State  normal 
school.  Lock  Haven,  and  N.  H.  Schenck,  superintendent  of  Cameron  count}'-, 
were  with  us  a  part  of  the  time,  and  did  good  work,  for  which  they  have 
our  thanks.  We  are  also  much  indebted  to  Professor  John  A.  Ilobb,  the 
efllcient  city  superintendent  of  Lock  Haven,  and  his  corps  of  teachers,  for 
their  presence  and  hearty  cooperation,  who,  together  with  many  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  count}^  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  the  institute  a  success.  We 
were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  capable  and  popular  instructors 
and  lecturers  at  a  small  cost,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  as  the  number 
of  good  practical  instructors  is  small,  and  many  of  the  institutes  through- 
out the  State  are  held  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  it  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  the  services  of  experienced  and  efficient  instructors  are 
in  demand  during  the  institute  season,  and  for  this  reason  they  can,  and 
often  do  demand  exorbitant  prices  for  their  week's  woik,  which  the  jooorer 
counties  can  but  ilh^  afford  to  pay. 

We  think  the  elllcicncy  of  the  institute  system  might  be  very  much  in- 
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creased,  and  considerable  expense  saved,  if  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  were  empowered  to  employ  several  competent  instructors,  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  months,  to  give  instructions  in  the  county  insti- 
tutes held  throughout  the  State.  The  expense  to  the  State,  too,  might  be 
made  comparatively  light,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  compensation  and 
expense  of  these  instructors  could  be  secured  from  the  institute  funds  of 
the  different  counties. 

Before  closing  this  report,  my  last  oflQcial  act  as  county  superintendent 
of  Clinton  county,  I  desire  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  for  advice  so  promptly  given;  also,  to  the  teachers,  direc- 
tors, and  citizens  of  the  county  for  their  uniform  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— William  H.  Snyder. 

Educational  advancement  in  this  county  during  the  year  just  closed  has 
been  A^ery  satisfactory,  Teachers,  directors,  and  parents  have  cooperated, 
and  shown  more  earnestness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

School  Baildlngs. 

Since  our  last  report  of  this  character  was  submitted,  there  were  three 
new  buildings  erected,  as  follows :  Benton,  one ;  Fishing  Creek,  one ;  and 
Franklin,  one.  These  are  good,  substantial  frame  buildings — the  latter 
being  well  supplied  with  approved  furniture,  such  as  every  building  should 
be  supplied  with,  being  more  comfortable  and  durable.  Berwick  borough 
remodeled  and  suitably  furnished  a  house  for  another  school.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  more  provision,  since  these  schools  average  sixty  pupils.  As 
this  district  has  one  of  the  most  enterprising  boards  in  the  county,  it 
doubtless  will  make  all  necessary  school  provision  at  the  earliest  conve- 
nience. 

The  building  and  furnishing  of  houses  is  receiving  more  attention,  as 
those  in  course  of  erection  will  testify.  It  is  imprudent  to  always  award 
the  building  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  privilege  should  be  re- 
served, because  parties  sometimes,  in  order  to  secure  the  contract,  bid  too 
low  to  properly  execute  the  specifications.  Consequently,  the  district  suf- 
fers the  loss. 

Institutes. 

The  county  institute,  held  in  the  State  normal  school  building  during 
the  holidays,  was  decidedly  a  success,  both  in  attendance  and  practical 
work.  All  the  teachers,  but  seven,  who  promised  to  attend  at  the  exami- 
nations, were  in  attendance.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  present  were 
Honorable  H.  Houck,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
Professor  D.  J.  Waller,  junior.  Reverend  Herr,  LL.  D.,  New  York ;  Pro- 
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fessor  W.  Noetling,  ex-comity  superintendent  Snyder  county,  and  Rev. 
Grurley,  of  Bloomsburg.  Two  district  institutes  were  held — one  at  Hid- 
lay's  church,  in  Centre  township,  and  the  other  at  Benton.  All  the  schools 
in  the  district  were  represented,  and  participated  in  the  exercises.  Such 
educational  meetings  are  not  only  beneficial  to  the  schools,  but  assist  in 
awakening  a  public  educational  interest,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  the 
public  can  be  reached  to  a  better  advantage  than  through  such  enthusiastic 
meetings. 

Professor  Noetling  was  present,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance.  An 
other  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Union  Church,  in  Jackson  township, 
but  the  stormy  weather  would  not  permit. 

School  Attractions. 

Many  of  our  teachers,  especially  the  lady  teachers,  deserve  mention  for 
having  the  school-rooms  decorated  with  mottoes  and  chromos,  and  the  win- 
dows made  attractive  with  flowers,  hanging  baskets,  and  trailing  vines,  ar- 
tistically arranged,  all  of  which  tend  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the 
pupils. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  school-rooms  were  kept  cleaner  than  we 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  them  before,  and  in  the  few  mentioned 
cases  the  teachers  reported  as  having  swept  daily. 

Visitations. 

All  the  schools  were  visited  once,  and  the  majority  twice.  The  classifi- 
cation, the  grading,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  character  of  the  work 
were  carefully  inspected,  and  such  suggestions  made  as  thought  best  cal- 
culated to  remove  existing  errors.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
our  schools  were  well  taught. 

Our  teachers  are  gradually  rising  in  their  profession.  The  State  Normal 
School,  the  Greenwood  Seminary,  and  the  Orangeville  Academy — all  in  a 
prosperous  condition — afi'ord  them  excellent  opportunities,  of  which  many 
avail  themselves. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  applicants  reported  that  they  had  read  some 
work  on  "  theory  of  teaching."  We  cannot  too  highly  congratulate  the 
normal  school  for  doing  efficient  work  in  this  respect.  We  do  not  mark  a 
teacher's  certificate  on  theory  before  visiting  his  school. 

Our  statistical  report  shows  that  directors  visited  the  schools  more  this 
year  than  previously.  This  imperative  duty  is  still  too  much  neglected 
by  those  who  think  they  should  be  compensated  for  their  official  service, 
the  same  as  auditor  or  supervisor.  If  so,  why  not  reduce  the  board  to 
three  members,  who  will  give  the  schools  efficient  supervision?  The  duties 
of  school  director  are  too  important  to  be  neglected,  and  any  director 
whose  heart  is  not  in  the  public  educational  cause  had  better  never  ac- 
cept the  office,  for  such  is  what  should  properly  be  called  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  improvement. 
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School  Law. 

I  would  thank  the  Department  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  school  laws  to 
provide  every  one  of  our  directors  with  a  copy. 

We  were  in  hopes  that  the  resolution  passed  at  the  county  superintend- 
ents' convention  last  spring  would  cause  the  Legislature  to  supply  the 
necessary  provision,  which  for  some  cause  thus  far  has  proved  a  failure. 
The  majority  of  our  directors  are  unprovided,  and  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  inform  themselves  of  their  duties. 


CBAWFORD  COUNTY— Jamea  C.  Graliain. 

This  is  my  sixth  and  last  report  of  the  county  schools.  Judging  from 
this  experience  in  their  supervision,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report 
a  reasonable  degree  of  advancement.  The  following  facts  indicate  some 
progress  during  the  past  year :  The  length  of  term  was  increased ;  the 
schools  were  more  largely  attended  ;  teachers  gave  more  general  satisfac- 
tion more  professional  and  practical  teachers  were  employed  ;  directors 
and  citizens  gave  more  hearty  cooperation — seventy-seven  directors  having 
accompanied  me  in  my  visitations  ;  and  teachers  improved  the  professional 
opportunities  within  their  reach. 

About  one  hundred  were  in  attendance  at  the  Edinboro'  Normal  School 
each  term. 

The  Meadville  and  Titusville  high  schools  furnished  a  number  of  grad- 
uates and  students,  who  are  good  teachers. 

Nine  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  received  professional  certificates. 
Nineteen  of  the  teachers  employed  were  normal  graduates,  thirty -nine  held 
professional,  and  eleven  permanent,  certificates.  Thirty-two  select  schools 
were  in  session.  Nine  good  houses  were  built,  six  of  them  first-class,  three 
forming  new  sub-districts. 

A  course  of  study  was  approved  and  recommended  by  the  annual  insti- 
tute. There  was  also  a  steady  decrease,  as  in  several  years  past,  of  the 
primitive  custom  of  "  boarding  around." 

The  past  six  j'^ears,  however,  have  not  been,  perhaps,  the  most  prosper- 
ous period  for  our  schools.  The  close  financial  times  have  caused  the 
principal  drawback.  Economy  has  been  the  watchword.  And  the  cutting 
off  expenses  has  fallen  mainly  upon  the  teachers. 

The  principle  has  been  carried  to  an  extremity  which  has  seemed  at  times 
like  ''  blind  retrenchment,"  and  for  which  a  speedy  remedy  is  sincerely 
hoped.  Were  it  not  for  the  steady  growth  of  education,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  encouragement  teaching  affords  the  ambitious  youth,  I  would 
sometimes  fear  that  our  teachers  might  become  discouraged ;  but,  stimu- 
lated by  these  worthy  considerations,  many  good  teachers  have  been  ob- 
tained, who  have  risen  to  professional  rank  and  educational  influence. 
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Such  teachers  are  always  in  demand,  and  can  usually  command  fair  wages 
in  good  situations.  A  first-class  teacher  is  required  to  build  up  a  first- 
class  school.  If  we  can  fill  the  profession  with  such,  paying  them  well, 
and  poor  ones  nothing,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  not  vigilant,  it  may  be  possible  to  degener- 
ate to  old  time  methods,  employing  those  who  would  "  keep  school"  for 
any  price  whatever,  that,  perchance,  might  be  ofiered.  The  plan,  too  often 
practiced  by  school  boards,  of  deciding  by  a  resolution,  beforehand,  to  pay 
all  their  teachers  no  higher  than  a  certain  nominal  price,  seems  unfair  and 
mischievous. 

Gret  your  teacher  first,  then  fix  his  wages  from  your  knowledge  of  his 
education,  experience,  success,  and  individuality.  Each  teacher  is  no': 
needed  for  the  same  work,  nor  is  the  labor  of  each  of  the  same  value ;  but 
if  the  same  work  is  equally  well  done  by  male  or  female,  is  there  any  in- 
justice in  paying  them  the  same  wages  ? 

It  seems  unfortunate  here,  under  the  present  system,  that  our  county  is 
so  large.  Our  schools  are  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers.  In  1860  there 
were  fifty  districts,  including  Meadville,  two  districts,  with  ten  schools, 
and  Titusville,  one  district,  with  three  schools ;  all  aggregating  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  schools. 

The  number  of  districts  now,  exclusive  of  those  two  cities,  is  sixty-one, 
with  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  schools — nine  more  being  needed.  In- 
cluding the  cities,  the  whole  number  in  the  county  now  is  four  hundred 
and  forty-five. 

Experience  has  proved  that  education,  in  order  to  be  most  productive, 
must  be  ripe  with  local  interest. 

It  is  presumed,  also,  that  a  superintendent  take  part  in  and  encourage 
all  local  enterprises  to  promote  public  instruction.  By  close  supervision 
and  frequent  visits  this  can  be  done,  but  in  a  county  so  large,  with  pro- 
fessional duties  multiplying  from  year  to  year,  the  work  becomes  too  much 
divided  and  scattered.  If  local  or  district  supervision  could  be  legally 
established  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  system,  it  could  then  be  thoroughly 
efi'ected.  A  system  of  local  reports  made  out  loeriodically  would  then  be 
needed  ;  but  in  case  a  deputy  of  professional  skill  is  engaged,  it  now  be- 
comes a  direct  tax  upon  the  superintendent. 

The  law  lately  enacted,  adjusting  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  is 
deemed  a  wise  provision  in  aiding  us  more  effectually  to  carry  out  the 
general  provisions  of  our  school  system,  and  when  it  is  well  understood, 
it  is  believed  no  man  will  be  found  to  raise  his  voice  in  opposition  to  it. 

In  no  other  respect  have  our  schools  exhibited  so  much  strength  as  in 
the  growth  of  the  graded  schools,  some  having  doubled  their  number 
within  my  supervision. 

They  form  a  sort  of  high  school,  from  which  radiate  into  the  surround- 
ing sections,  progressive  influences  for  public  instruction.     ConneautvlUe, 
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Cambridge,  Spartansburg,  Cochranton,  and  Saegertown  are  good  exam- 
ples of  such  schools.  Such  towns  are  endeavoring  of  late  to  secure  some 
graduate  or  professional  teacher  as  principal,  who  will  remain  perma- 
nently, and  build  them  up  schools  of  influence  and  character.  How  well 
they  are  succeeding  is  shown  by  the  reputation  of  their  schools,  and  the 
teachers  and  graduates  they  are  annually  turning  out. 

In  some  cases,  where  township  schools  have  grown  too  large  for  one 
teacher,  directors,  instead  of  dividing  the  school,  have  graded  it,  and  built 
suitable  houses  for  that  purpose.  Where  the  location  is  within  a  hamlet, 
and  the  site  an  accessible  one,  this  is  doubtless  the  best  method.  A  better 
teacher  than  befoi'e  has  to  be  employed,  who  takes  supervision  of  the 
school,  and  teaches  the  advanced  grade.  Higher  studies  are  pursued,  out- 
siders come  in,  and  their  school  is  soon  known  as  the  township  high 
school. 

Better  results  were  derived  this  year  from  our  teachers'  institutes  than 
heretofore.  In  addition  to  the  regular  county  institute,  local  and  district 
institutes  were  held  in  the  fall  and  winter,  principally  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county. 

A  very  large  one  of  this  kind  was  organized  in  September,  at  Spartans- 
burg,  by  the  principal  of  that  school,  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Smith.  It  was  held 
regularly  at  several  eastern  villages,  in  turn,  until  spring,  to  accommodate 
teachers  and  directors  in  furthering,  respectively,  their  educational  in- 
terests. 

The  last  county  institute,  held  at  Linesville,  in  August,  was  respectable 
in  point  of  numbers,  of  an  intellectual  and  practical  order,  and  more  largely 
attended  by  spectators  than  any  previous  one. 

It  eliminated  all  pompous  displays,  and  sensational  demonstrations 
from  its  programme,  and  aimed  directly  to  quicken  and  promote  the  edu- 
cational influences  of  the  county  in  general. 

Its  effect  upon  the  school  condition  of  the  town  was  opportune  and  ap- 
propriate. 

Linesville  being  about  to  build  a  new  house,  and  set  its  graded  school 
upon  a  new  and  better  footing,  it  furnished  us  topics  for  discussion  and 
experimental  talk. 

One  feature  was  entirely  new.  Instead  of  the  usual  practice  of  free  en- 
tertainment by  the  people,  the  teachers  considered  it  more  equitable  to 
pay  their  way.  However,  fifty  cents  per  day  was  all  that  was  taken  by 
the  citizens. 

The  regular  instructors  were  Professors  Raub,  of  Lock  Haven ;  Missi- 
mer  and  Burns,  of  Erie ;  Smith,  of  Meadville,  and  Little,  of  Williamsport. 
Doctor  Hyde,  of  Meadville ;  Colonel  Arms,  of  Lancaster,  and  Professor 
Baub,  were  the  lecturers. 

The  efi'ort  to  establish  a  continuous  annual  term  of  school  in  this  county, 
has  proved  ineffectual.  Although  quite  an  advance  was  made  in  this  direc- 
tion three  or  four  years  ago,  they  have  returned  to  the  old  system  of  sum- 
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mer  and  winter  terms ;  the  change  of  teachers,  however,  has  not  been  so 
frequent.  The  number  of  different  teachers  employed  last  year,  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy -nine  males,  and  four  hundred  and  twentj^-eight  females, 
a  greater  percentage  of  males  than  usual.  For  the  custom  of  a  separate 
summer  term,  two  reasons  are  mainly  given,  viz  :  That  the  schools  of  the 
year  will  cost  less,  and  that,  in  an  agricultural  county  like  ours,  the  chil- 
dren are  of  more  service  at  home  during  the  autumn  harvesting  than  in 
the  summer.  Both  these  statements  may  be  true,  and  yet  not  be  an  argu- 
ment that  the  one  term  of  school,  without  change  of  teacher,  held  at  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  time  of  the  year,  will  not  pay  the  best  in  an  educa- 
tional sense.  Good  schools  must  cost,  but  they  do  not  cost  so  much  as 
poor  ones.  They  cost  more  financially,  but,  generally,  pay  better  educa- 
tionally. If  we  place  education  first  in  importance,  and  the  culture  of  our 
youth  before  financial  aggrandizement,  we  may  better  ask  ourselves,  not 
when  our  children  will  do  best  at  home,  but  when  they  will  do  best  at 
school. 

Having  separate  terms,  also  results  in  giving  too  many  teachers,  with 
too  meager  ability,  too  many  youthful  and  inexperienced  ones,  who  are 
wanting  in  that  manly  or  womanly  development  and  good  scholarship  so 
desirable  to  a  teacher,  in  the  most  trying  period  of  his  experience — the  be- 
ginning. The  idea  that  almost  any  one  will  do  to  teach  either  a  summer 
or  primary  school,  is  especially  to  be  deplored.  It  may  do  as  a  pretext 
for  employing  cheap  or  unqualified  teachers,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  and  in- 
jurious principle  for  experiment. 

From  a  little  observation  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  are  better  sup- 
plied with  teachers  of  learning  and  culture  now,  than  we  were  a  few  years 
ago. 

Jfot  unfrequently,  a  number  of  learned  or  professional  applicants  are  in 
quest  of  the  same  situation. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  those  who  have  completed  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and  become  ripe  in  scholarship,  are,  therefore,  first- 
class  teachers.  In  other  professions,  we  find  that  the  number  of  those  that 
are  considered  to  be  first-class,  is  not  large.  The  same  is  equally  true  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  It  needs  a  peculiar  fitness,  frame  of  mind  and 
temperament  for  the  highest  success. 

In  the  legal  profession,  one  class  of  lawyers  is  designated  as  elementary 
lawyers,  and  another  class  as  case  lawyers.  These  terms  have  their  signfi- 
cance  from  a  difference  in  habits  of  thought  and  cast  of  mind.  One 
understands  law  from  principle,  and  can  expound  it  concretely  and  philo- 
sophicall}^ — he  may  become  a  judge  or  jurist.  The  other  understands  it 
mechanically,  from  facts,  examples,  and  rulings.  Law,  to  his  mind,  never 
seems  a  logical  code  of  elementary  principles.  The  same  distinctive  prin- 
ciple is  true  as  a  teaching  faculty  or  power. 

More  teachers  that  are  elementary  in  their  work  are  needed,  especially 
primary  teachers,  for  their  work  is  very  essential,  being  broad  and  funda- 
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mental.  Every  primary  teacher  should  be  an  elementary  teacher  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Formal,  mechanical,  or  case  teachers  are  not  of 
this  class,  and  they  seldom  attain  professional  rank,  and  never,  in  fact,  be- 
come first-class  primary  teachers.  Their  teaching  is  the  same  dry,  daily 
routine,  with  nothing  fresh,  nothing  concrete,  nothing  inventive,  nothing 
outside  of  rules  and  text-books. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  or  more  teachers  in  our  county,  the  number  of 
elementary  teachers  is  not  large,  and  the  number  of  very  good  primary 
teachers  is,  therefore  small.  That  we  may  fill  the  ranks  with  this  class  of 
professionals  is  the  great  desideratum  which  might  be  efl'ected — first,  by 
our  institutions  paying  more  immediate  attention  to  the  special  training 
for  that  purpose,  of  those  who  intend  to  become  primary  teachers.  Second, 
by  establishing  model  schools  of  a  primary  or  kindergarten  nature  as  a  part 
of  our  union  or  graded  system  of  town  and  city  schools. 

The  city  of  Meadville  has  now  a  few  private  schools  of  this  character, 
one  of  which  is  a  kindergarten  proper.  Of  course  this  school  is  in  its 
incipient  state,  and  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  experimental,  but  all  true 
lovers  of  education  can  see  in  it  the  germ  of  great  results. 

Third,  we  should,  by  all  reasonable  means,  strive  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  that  class  of  teachers  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  permanent 
business.  Only  eighty-eight  of  the  six  hundred  and  seven  teachers  em- 
ployed last  year  were  of  this  class,  which  number,  however,  was,  to  some 
extent,  estimated. 

In  closing  my  oflQcial  term,  I  can  but  feel  a  sense  of  true  gratitude  to 
so  many  friends  of  learning  and  promoters  of  education,  with  whom  I 
have  mingled,  in  this  county  and  elsewhere.  I  can  but  think  that  our 
schools  are  working  upon  a  safe  and  progressive  basis  ;  that  our  existing 
defects  will,  in  time,  be  remedied  by  the  common  interest  of  intelligent 
directors,  anxious  parents,  and  devoted  teachers. 

In  severing  the  pleasant  relations  I  have  so  long  held  with  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  our  schools,  I  sincerely  express  an  abiding  regard  for  their 
welfare,  trusting  that  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  great  cause  consigned 
to  their  keeping,  they  will  receive  their  merited  reward. 


CUM33ERLA1VD   COUNTY— D.  E   Kast. 

Twelve  new  houses  were  built  during  the  past  year ;  two  in  Upper  Allen, 
one  in  Hampden,  two  in  South  Middleton,  one  in  Monroe,  one  in  Mount 
Holly,  one  in  Newton,  two  in  East  Pennsboro',  and  two  in  Southampton. 
These  houses  are  well  built,  but  the  grounds,  in  a  number  of  cases,  are  too 
small,  and  several  of  the  houses  are  badly  located,  being  on  unsuitable 
sites  or  encroaching  on  thehighway.  Directors  have  ample  power  in  locat- 
ing houses,  and  are  justly  censurable  for  building  insufficient  houses,  or 
locating  them  on  grounds  that  are  too  small  or  otherwise  unsuitable. 
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Lower  Allen  greatly  improved  the  internal  appearance  of  its  school- 
houses,  by  kalsomining  and  painting.  The  change  of  color  in  the  black- 
boards, from  hlack  to  blue,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  iviprovement.  Up- 
per Allen  added  porches  to  all  the  houses  not  heretofore  supplied. 

More  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  directors.  We  have 
some  eflScient  boards,  and  many  directors  who  properly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance and  responsibility  of  their  position.  But  we  have  also  of  those 
who  imagine  that  the  educational  wants  of  the  community  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  money,  and  who  consequently 
employ  the  lowest  grade  teachers,  because  they  work  for  the  lowest  salary. 
The  efficiency  of  our  schools  depends  more  on  the  character  of  school 
directors,  than  on  any  other  agency. 

Twenty-two  public  examinations  were  held,  and  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four applicants  were  examined,  of  whom  fourteen  were  rejected.  The 
grade  of  applicants  was  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past.  A  larger  number  than  usual  of  those  who  hold  the  lowest  grade  of 
certificate  found  employment  the  past  session,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mand for  cheap  teachers.  The  result  proved,  what  every  intelligent  observer 
knew,  that  they  were  the  most  expensive.  A  good  teacher  is  cheaper  at 
Jifty  dollars  per  month,  than  a  poor  teacher  at  twenty-five — yes,  at  any 
price.  Who  can  estimate  how  much  is  annually  lost  to  the  world  through 
bad  teaching,  and  the  consequent  dwarfing  of  intellect  ? 

Most  of  the  schools  taught  by  teachers  having  had  no  experience  were 
visited  early  in  the  session,  and  such  instructions  were  given  as  each  indi- 
vidual case  required.  All  the  schools  were  subsequently  visited  except 
two,  which  were  not  in  session  at  the  time  of  my  visitations. 

Many  teachers  in  the  county  are  doing  excellent  work,  but  there  are 
others  whose  services  might  be  spared  without  injury  to  the  cause.  So 
long  as  school  boards  fail  to  recognize  and  properly  remunerate  the  ser- 
vices of  efficient  teachers,  will  we  have  this  latter  class.  Regular  syste- 
matic visitation  of  schools  by  directors,  once  a  month,  would  familiarize 
them  with  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  different  teachers,  and  go  far  to- 
ward driving  out  the  inferior  class.  A  few  of  the  teachers  holding  pro- 
fessional certificates  would  improve  their  standing  by  manifesting  a  little 
more  interest  in  their  work. 

In  a  few  schools,  grammar  and  geography  are  not  taught.  In  the  ad- 
vanced grades,  and  in  many  of  the  ungraded  schools,  some  of  the  higher 
branches  are  taught.  In  a  former  report,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
subject  of  literature  had  been  receiving  attention  in  some  schools.  Very 
creditable  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  some  of  our  teachers. 
More  attention,  too,  has  been  given  to  the  written  use  of  language,  and  in 
some  cases  with  very  gratifying  results. 

The  remarkably  mild  weather  of  the  past  winter  operated  to  keep  many 
of  the  older  pupils  out  of  school,  at  work,  and  very  materially  shortened 
the  time  of  attendance  of  many  others.     G-enerally,  attendance  was  good. 
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In  several  of  the  country  schools  the  percentage  of  attendance  did  not 
for  any  month  fall  below  ninety,  and  for  some  months  it  was  as  high  as 
ninety-eight. 

Twenty-seven  schools  increased  their  apparatus  by  the  introduction  of 
musical  charts,  about  an  equal  number  by  adding  a  county  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  several  by  the  addition  of  sets  of  wall  maps.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  houses  supplied  with  furniture  were  furnished  with  some  style 
of  "  patent  furniture."  About  one  third  of  our  schools  are  thus  supplied, 
most  of  the  furniture  giving  good  satisfaction.  We  still  have  some  rooms 
supplied  with  furniture  illy  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

The  county  institute  was  held  in  Rheem's  hall,  at  Carlisle,  beginning 
November  19.  Instructors  were  Professor  James  Johonnot  and  Professor 
John  H.  French.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Professor  I.  JST.  Hays, 
of  Cumberland  Yalley  State  Normal  School ;  Professor  James  Johonnot, 
Colonel  J.  P.  Sanford,  George  W.  Smiley,  D.  D.,  and  Wallace  Bruce.  Of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  teachers  in  the  county,  two  hundred  and 
seven  were  in  attendance.  Interest  good.  Attendance  of  citizens  was 
fair. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Special  Instructions,"  directions  are  given  superin- 
tendents in  reporting  the  "  condition  and  working  of  the  system."  Refer- 
ence to  the  tabulated  report  of  superintendents,  annually  set  forth  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Report,  will  show  that  these  instructions  are  very 
differently  interpreted  by  different  superintendents.  This  is  most  appa- 
rent under  the  following  heads  :  "  Grounds  suitably  improved,"  "  number 
badly  ventilated,"  "  number  of  first-class  houses,"  and  "  number  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus."  If  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which  a  more 
uniform  report  could  be  had,  the  A^alue  of  this  table  for  reference  and  com- 
parison would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  thanks  for  the  uniformly  kind  treat- 
ment received  from  all  with  whom  the  discharge  of  my  duties  brought  me 
in  contact. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY— D.  H.  E.  LaRoss. 

In  looking  over  the  field  of  my  labors,  and  comparing  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  school  affairs  with  that  of  the  past,  I  think  I  can  clearly  see 
marked  evidences  of  progress.  To  the  careless  observer,  there  may  ap- 
pear no  change.  The  progress  we  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  is  like 
that  of  a  deep  river  on  its  way  oceanward — silent  and  unseen,  yet  felt  in 
its  silent  movings,  and  gaining  force  with  every  step  onward,  in  the  earnest 
•  desire  for  the  success  of  our  schools  and  great  interest  taken  in  their  prosper- 
ity. My  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  three  great 
objects  during  the  past  few  years  :  First,  the  improvement  of  school-houses ; 
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and  no  better  proof  is  needed  of  the  increased  interest  in  education,  than 
the  improved  style  of  school  architecture.  Among  these,  there  are  school- 
houses  in  rural  districts  which  cost  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  are  well  constructed,  well  furnished  with  patent  furniture,  suited 
to  the  size  of  the  pupils,  and  well  ventilated.  In  a  number  of  townships, 
all  the  school-houses  are  fine  brick  or  stone  buildings,  being  at  once  an 
evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the  district  and  the  interest  the  people  feel  in 
having  their  children  comfortable  and  healthy.  Second,  the  elevation  of 
teachers,  qualifications,  and  more  practical,  and  less  book,  teaching.  In 
some  schools,  the  questions  of  the  book  were  the  lessons  in  toto.  Some 
are  excellent  teachers,  as  well  as  excellent  scholars.  I  find  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  persons  to  be  what  may  be  termed  good  book  scholars,  and  yet 
very  indifl'erent  teachers.  It  is  one  thing  to  possess  a  large  store  of  knowl- 
edge, and  another  and  quite  a  difl'erent  thing  to  be  able  to  impart  that  knowl- 
edge sytematically  and  practically  to  others.  Third,  the  arousing  of  the 
public  to  more  active  efibrts  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  children. 
This  was  the  principal  reason  for  dividing  the  county  into  sections — for 
the  holding  of  two  county  institutes,  one  in  each  section,  of  five  days  each. 
It  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  these  gatherings  to  be  held  in  some  of 
our  smaller  towns,  in  both  sections,  thus  giving  our  people  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  facility,  as  well  as  the  privilege,  of  attending  these  educational 
meetings.  This  change,  we  think,  has  been  exceedingly  productive,  in  two 
ways:  First,  in  removing  prejudice;  and,  in  the  other,  of  awakening  a 
greater  interest  among  the  masses.  We  very  frequently  heard  it  said :  "  I 
was  opposed  to  these  county  institutes,  but  now  I  heartily  approve  of  them, 
and  will  do  all  I  can  in  the  future  to  make  them  a  success."  It  is  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  whether  this  is  not  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  work 
of  to-day — the  inciting  of  public  sentiment  to  a  stronger  and  deeper  feel- 
ing in  our  glorious  free  schools,  where  equal  facilities  are  ofiered  to  all. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  which  often  constitute  their  most  sacred  bless- 
ing, should  have  ample  means  provided,  that  they  may  become  intelligent 
and  virtuous.  They  have  difficulties,  which  at  times  present  almost  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  their  success,  in  making  educated  citizens.  Few  in 
comfortable  circumstances  know  how  dark  the  shadow  that  poverty  throws 
around  their  pathway.  And  thus  it  is,  that  to  them,  "  it  is  all  of  life  to 
live." 

Directors'  Visits. 

We  have  still  to  regret,  in  some  localities,  the  limited  extent  of  school 
visitations  on  the  part  of  directors.  We  can  testify  from  our  own  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  as  well  as  by  observation,  that  the  regular  and  faithful 
visitations  of  the  schools  of  their  district  by  directors,  is  conducive  of 
great  good,  and  highly  encouraging,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  even  the  silent  visit  of  directors,  where  no  word  of 
encouragement  is  spoken,  has  a  most  happy  effect,  and  is  always  highly 
prized,  both  by  instructors  and  the  instructed.     This  important  duty  has 
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been  more  systematically  and  generally  performed  throughout  the  county 
than  heretofore,  and  constitutes  a  most  promising  feature  in  the  school 
afiairs  of  our  county.  The  sentiment  prevails  here  that  the  efficiency  of 
these  important  officers  would  be  increased  by  a  diminution  of  their  num- 
ber, and  allowing  them  a  moderate  compensation  for  their  services. 

School  Visitations. 

I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  except  four,  two  of  which  were 
almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  other  two  situated  on  two  islands  in  the  Susquehanna. 
At  the  time  I  was  traveling  in  the  district  the  river  was  not  passable. 
Whole  number  of  schools,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  There  are 
seventy-two  graded  schools.  Seven  were  graded  during  the  year.  Four 
should  be  graded  during  the  coming  year.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine 
are  well  classified,  with  a  uniformity  of  books.  Drawing  is  taught  in 
seven.  Music,  as  a  branch,  is  taught  in  four.  Number  of  school  libraries, 
three.  With  a  few  exceptions,  I  found  teachers  faithfully  discharging 
their  duties ;  pupils  studious,  orderly,  and  progressive ;  rooms  clean  and 
tidy ;  maps,  mottoes,  and  engravings,  all  neatly  arranged  upon  the  walls. 
In  a  number  of  schools,  the  windows  and  teachers'- tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  in  some,  the  floor  covered  either 
with  matting  or  carpet.  Six  have  cabinet  organs,  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  singing.  Total  number  studying  grammar,  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  ;  geography,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  ; 
history,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven ;  composition,  one  thous- 
and five  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  algebra,  one  hundred  and  four ;  book-keep- 
ing, fifty- four  ;  philosophy,  seventy-three  ;  drawing,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  ;  etymology,  sixty-three  ;  literature,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  music, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  ;  German,  three ;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-six ;  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  is  in  fifteen  schools. 
Black-board  surface,  thirty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
square  feet.  Whole  number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  at  visit,  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  ;  females,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-eight ;  total  number  enrolled,  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty. 
Whole  number  of  males  in  attendance  during  visit,  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty -four ;  number  of  females,  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight ;  total  number,  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Graduation. 

The  first  annual  commencement  of  the  Hummelstown  high  school  was 
held  May  4.  The  graduating  class  was  examined  b}^  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  directors,  and  consisted  of  county  superintendents  W.  B.  Boden- 
horn,  D.  H.  E.  LaE-oss,  and  Reverends  J.  H.  Leeser,  R.  Kaines,  and  A.  R. 
Bartholomew.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  a  large 
and  intelligent  audience  greeted  the  occasion ;  one  that  will  be  remembered 
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with  pleasure  for  many  years,  especially  bj^  the  members  of  the  class  and 
their  principal,  Harvey  B.  Houck.  The  members  of  the  class  were  Misses 
Annie  L.  Nissley,  Lizzie  B.  Hummel,  Lizzie  M.  Lanclis,  Aggie  C.  Hoffer, 
Cora  E.  Wall,  Irene  M.  Kuhn,  Beckie  Hummel,  and  Mr.  L.  Frank  Zerfass. 
The  class  organized  an  alumni  association,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetua- 
ting the  happy  relations  formed  while  attending  the  final  course  of  study. 
Will  not  the  high  schools  of  the  different  localities  follow  suit  in  this  laud- 
able movement? 

School  Examinations. 

At  the  annual  examinations  last  fall,  we  recommended  a  monthly,  and  also 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  a  written  examination,  which  was  responded  to  by 
a  number  of  our  best  teachers.  Such  exercises  or  reviews  cannot  help  but 
have  a  tendency  to  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  teacher  and  pupils.  They 
are  among  the  best  means  of  advertising  both  the  school  and  the  teacher 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  parents  and  directors  and  the  public 
generally.  Our  public  schools,  more  than  any  other,  need  the  attention  of 
the  masses.  They  must  touch  the  people.  They  must  not  be  a  dead  letter 
in  each  neighborhood,  simply  a  place  where  parents  can  send  their  children 
for  six  hours  of  the  day  and  forget  them.  The  school  makes  its  mark  in 
the  district,  and  wakes  up  the  parents  to  the  good  it  is  accomplishing,  and 
this  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  efiectual  ways  to  do  this.  It 
will  also  prevent  that  cramming  process  and  disposition  to  run  over  too 
much  ground,  which  is  a  great  evil  in  some  of  our  schools.  We  know  of 
nothing  that  will  more  efi'ectually  prevent  the  teacher  from  allowing  the 
pupils  such  a  boundless  range  of  studies  and  such  a  ruinous  habit  of  skim- 
ming over  them  all.  It  will  tend  to  connect  all  the  studies  of  our  schools 
with  the  practical  duties  of  every  day  life,  and  thus  commend  them  to  the 
consideration  and  approbation  of  parents.  These  are  means  to  induce  re- 
flection, which  must  always  precede  conviction,  as  certainly  as  that  con- 
viction must  precede  action. 

County  Institutes. 

Two  county  institutes  were  held,  one  at  Dauphin,  November  27,  and  one 
at  Halifax,  December  18,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  teachers,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  united  eflbrts  of  all  who  participated  in  these  exercises 
gave  us  institutes  second  to  none  in  the  State,  for  interest  and  usefulness. 
The  work  was  practical,  and  all  instruction  given  was  intended  for  imme- 
diate application  in  the  school-room.  They  were  well  attended  by  citizens 
and  directors,  and  all  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  proceedings.  Our 
principal  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Professors  N.  C.  Shaefier,  Miss 
H.  B.  Swineford,  of  the  Kutztown  Normal  School ;  A.  R.  Home,  of  Muh- 
lenberg College ;  Honorable  Henry  Houck,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  E.  V.  DeGraeflT,  of  Albany,  New  York ;  Colonel  J.  P 
Sanford,  Colonel  Prank  Seltzer,  Honorable  J.  L.  Sexton,  Reverends  J.  D. 
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Dungen  and  A.  R.  Bartholomew.     A  number  of  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive essays  were  read  by  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Examinations. 

I  have,  during  the  year,  held  twenty-one  public  and  fifteen  private  ex- 
aminations. Have  examined  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  males  and  one 
hundred  and  two  females.  Of  the  number  examined,  thirty-two  had  never 
taught;  eighty-two  males  and  eight  females  were  rejected;  issued  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  provisional  and  three  professional  certificates. 
These  gatherings  were  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  directors, 
and  seven  hundred  and  eighty  citizens.  An  increased  interest  was  plainly 
manifested  all  over  the  county.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement 
during  the  year  in  the  professional  interest  of  our  teachers.  Sixty-nine 
per  cent,  have  subscribed  for  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  and  quite 
a  number  have  procured  copies  of  some  standard  work  on  teaching  We 
have  strongly  urged  the  necessity  and  importance  of  professional  reading 
for  teachers,  at  examinations  and  upon  other  favorable  occasions. 

Moral  Culture. 

The  condition  of  our  school-houses  and  the  general  deportment  of  our 
pupils  and  teachers,  with  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  speak  in  a  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  of  the  increased  attention  paid  to  principles  of 
propriety,  respectability-,  and  morality.  While  I  am  pleased  to  notice  these 
improvements,  which  could  scai'cely  be  otherwise  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
distinguished  for  the  high  tone  of  their  moral  sentiment ;  yet  I  feel  it  an 
imperative  dut3%  from  a  force  of  circumstances,  to  direct  the  public  mind 
more  particularly  to  this  department  of  our  public  school  curriculum. 
Moral  instruction  we  deem  an  indispensable  part  of  our  education.  In 
some  instances,  if  our  pupils  do  not  receive  moral  training  while  at  school, 
they  will  be  let  loose  in  the  community,  calculated  to  work  out  deep,  wide- 
spread, and  incalculable  evil.  Mature  the  intellect,  bring  forth  its  powers, 
give  them  tone,  variet}^,  and  scope,  while  the  moral  powers  are  allowed  to 
slumber,  and  its  possessor  will  as  readily  engage  in  the  propagation  of 
error,  the  commission  of  vice,  and  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  assist  to  rend  as- 
sunder  the  bonds  of  society  and  ci^dl  government,  as  to  engage  in  sowing 
broad-cast  the  seeds  of  justice,  morality,  and  christianitj^,  the  source  from 
which  individual  and  national  prosperity  and  happiness  flow. 

In  conclasion,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  directors, 
teachers,  and  citizens,  for  many  kindnesses  received  at  their  hands,  while 
attempting  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  they  have  rewarded  the  labors  of  their  unworthy  servant. 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY— James  W.  Baker. 

Herewith  I  respectfully  transmit  to  you  my  tenth  and  final  report  of  the 
school  aflfairs  of  Delaware  county. 

Houses. 

All  of  our  school-houses,  except  a  few,  are  good,  comfortable  buildings. 
The  most  of  them  have  been  built  within  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  money  expended  in  school  buildings  within  the  last  decade  has  been 
considerable,  but  the  necessity  for  the  expenditure  was  imperative.  Such 
another  outlay  of  money  for  this  purpose,  however,  will  not  be  required 
here  again  for  many  years.  Within  the  last  two  years,  Haverford,  Marple, 
and  Upland  districts  have  each  erected  a  good,  substantial  house ;  Ridley, 
two.  That  erected  by  Upland  is  two-stories  high,  and  contains  very  pleas- 
ant school-rooms.  Those  by  Ridley  are  likewise  two-stories  high,  and  have 
been  particularly  well  planned  and  constructed.  They  are  model  houses, 
and  have  model  school-rooms.  Darby  borough  has  built  a  neat  one-story 
addition  to  her  main  building,  in  which  there  is  a  very  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable school-room.  South  Chester  borough  is  building  a  house,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  district  and  a  credit  to  its 
progressive  school  board.  Nether  Providence  is  making  preparation  to 
enlarge  one  of  its  houses. 

Furniture. 

In  the  same  time,  Media,  Middletown,  Marple,  Radnor,  Tinicum,  Upper 
Darby,  and  Upland,  have  each  supplied  one  room  with  suitable  furniture, 
and  Ridley  two.  There  remain  but  five  or  six  school-rooms  that  have  un- 
suitable furniture  in  them. 

Apparatus. 

A  liberal  addition  of  apparatus  has  been  made  to  the  outfit  of  many 
schools,  such  as  outline  maps,  globes,  black-boards,  cottage  organs,  diction- 
aries, and  other  books  of  reference.  The  school  in  Tinicum  has  been  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  this  respect.  The  outline  map  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  introduced  into  many  of  them.  Several  of  these  things  have  been 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  entertainments  gotten  up  by  the  teachers 
and  their  pupils.  These  entertainments  have  not  only  provided  means  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus,  but  of  many  other  things  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental, such  as  curtains  for  the  windows,  pictures  for  the  walls,  mottoes, 
&c.,  &c. 

Schools. 

There  have  been  one  hundred  and  nineteen  schools  in  operation  here  this 
year,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  permanent,  and  four  temporary  ones  ;  fifty 
of  them  have  been  graded,  some  well,  and  others  only  tolerably  well.     Since 
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my  last  report,  South  Chester  borough  has  established  one  additional  per- 
manent school,  and  Ridley  one.  Of  the  four  temporary  schools,  Upper 
Darby  has  had  two  ;  Radnor,  one,  and  Concord,  one.  Concord  has  also 
had  two  teachers  for  a  few  months  in  charge  of  one  of  its  permanent  schools. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  above  named  particulars,  and  of  many 
other  matters  not  mentioned  herein,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  statistical 
chart  which  accompanies  this  report. 

Census  of  Children. 

The  school  board  of  IN'ether  Providence  has  recently  had  a  census  of  the 
children,  aged  five  years  and  over,  of  said  township  taken.  The  result  is, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  at- 
tend school  on  district  account ;  twenty-eight  do  not  attend  school ;  five 
are  taught  at  home ;  eleven  attend  school  at  Media ;  one,  in  New  York ; 
five,  in  Philadelphia ;  two,  in  Chester  city ;  one,  Westtown  boarding-school ; 
five.  Friends'  school,  and  two.  West  Chester  Normal  School.  This  infor- 
mation is  interesting  and  instructive.  I  will,  however,  leave  the  reader 
draw  his  own  deductions  from  it.  If  other  districts  would  do  the  same 
thing,  some  very  useful  and  valuable  statistics  might  be  obtained. 

Teachers. 

For  several  years,  Delaware  county  has  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  corps 
of  excellent  teachers,  and,  on  the  whole,  she  has  treated  them  with  com- 
mendable liberality.  During  the  whole  time  I  have  been  superintendent, 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  under  my  super- 
vision have  been  in  full  accord  with  me  in  my  desire  to  improve  our 
schools,  and  have  nobly  seconded  me  in  the  efi'orts  I  have  made  to  this  end, 
and  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  always  treated  me  with  great  respect 
and  good-will. 

On  taking  leave  of  them,  I  feel  that  I  part  with  many  dear  friends,  whose 
friendship  for  me  will  not  die  with  the  severance  of  my  official  relation 
with  them. 

Examinations  of  Teachers. 

These  examinations  have  been  conducted  with  all  fairness,  patience,  and 
kindness.  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  all  applicants  for  certificates  with 
strict  justice  and  impartiality,  keeping  in  view  all  the  while  the  interest  of 
the  schools,  rather  than  that  of  the  individual  examined,  or  of  myself. 
This  course  has  been  objectionable  to  certain  directors,  and  they  have 
charged  me  with  improper  interference  in  the  management  of  their  schools, 
and  with  taking  upon  myself  the  control  of  them,  because  I  would  not 
certificate  certain  incompetent  applicants  whom  they  wished  to  employ. 

Such  directors  seem  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  a  superintendent  can 
give  or  withhold  a  certificate,  at  his  discretion.  They  seem  not  to  know 
that  there  is  a  law  by  which  he  is  governed  in  the  performance  of  this  most 
delicate  and  trying  part  of  his  duties.  They  seem  not  to  know  that  the 
law  forbids  him  to  certificate  any  one  who  has  not  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
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branches  of  learning  named  in  it,  whether  such  a  one  be  an  applicant  for 
a  primary  or  a  higher  school. 

In  many  cases  it  requires  an  almost  super-human  strength  of  will  in  a 
superintendent  to  do  what- he  may  deem  right  and  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  for  he  is  often  obliged  to  withstand  the  importunities  of  those  inter- 
ested in  an  applicant,  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  directors  ;  and  to  say,  "  I 
cannot  give  you  a  certificate,"  to  one  whom  he  knows  that  such  a  decision 
must  terribly  disappoint  and  discourage.  There  is  much,  indeed,  to  drag 
a  superintendent  down,  but  there  is  not  much  to  hold  him  up. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. 

In  some  districts  there  Beems  to  be  a  determination  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  teachers.  An  indiscriminate  reduction  of  them  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated, for  the  hope  of  the  country  is  in  her  schools,  and  the  hope  of  her 
schools  is  in  the  teachers.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  teachers  are  paid 
too  much  for  the  services  which  they  are  capable  of  rendering ;  but  the 
good  teachers  are  not  paid  too  much.  The  services  of  a  good,  conscien- 
tious teacher  are  invaluable,  and  should  be  well  compensated.  In  general, 
the  merest  tyro  in  teaching  receives  as  much  compensation  as  the  most 
accomplished  veteran  in  the  profession,  and  thus  merit  is  being  continu- 
ally crowded  out  by  incompetency,  because  of  the  premium  paid  for  inex- 
perience. By  such  management,  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  very  much  impaired.  Reform  in  this  particular  is  urgently 
needed. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

The  teachers'  institutes  for  the  school  5^ears  of  1871  and  1878  were  lield 
about  the  usual  time,  and  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  years. 
Teachers  were  punctual  in  their  attendance.  Instruction  was  practical. 
All  were  well  satisfied  that  the  time  was  well  and  profitably  spent,  and  that 
much  good  was  done. 

In  1876,  a  convention  of  the  directors  of  the  county  assembled  at  Media, 
by  my  invitation,  on  the  30th  of  November,  during  the  session  of  the 
teachers'  institute,  to  discuss  various  school  topics,  and  by  adjournment  it 
met  three  times  afterwards.  What  good  has  been  effected  by  the  discus- 
sions of  this  convention,  has  not  yet  become  manifest.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  some  good  seed  sown  by  it,  which  will  spring  up  in  due  time 
and  bear  fruit. 

High  Schools. 

The  necessity  for  a  higher  grade  of  schools  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
parent every  year.  This  necessity  is  seen  and  admitted  by  nearly  all  who 
are  not  blinded  by  avarice,  or  who  are  not  inclined  towards  aristocracy. 
The  present  schools  are  insufficient  and  incompetent  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  large  class  of  children,  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  kept  at  school  a  few 
years  longer  if  the  proper  facilities  could  be  aflTorded  them.     I  am  confi- 
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dent  that  if  a  higher  ^ade  of  schools  could  be  established  here,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  county  would  soon  be  greatly  increased,  both  in  material  as 
well  as  in  intellectual  wealth.  But  while  I  have  been  an  earnest  advocate 
of  high  schools,  and  indeed  of  everything  that  would  promote  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  yet  I  have  had  neither  the  desire,  nor  thought,  nor 
power  to  force  the  establishment  of  such  schools  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
As  an  officer  under  the  law,  and  as  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation  at  heart,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  directors,  parents,  and  others,  to  the  defects  in  the 
management  of  their  school  affairs,  and  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  them. 
Having  done  so  much,  my  duty  in  the  matter  was  finished. 

Directors. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  many  of  our  directors  who  are  al- 
most totally  ignorant  of  the  school  law,  and  that  there  are  others  who, 
though  they  may  have  some  knowledge  of  it,  yet  do  not  seem  to  respect 
it.  Such  directors  seem  to  labor  under  the  delusion  that  they  are  para- 
mount to  the  law,  and  endeavor  to  manage  the  school  affairs  of  their 
respective  districts,  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  in  their  own  in- 
terests. In  the  employment  of  teachers,  such  men  very  seldom  seem  to  . 
be  controlled  in  their  choice  by  the  merit — tlie  qualifications  of  the  indi- 
vidual— but  by  kinship,  favoritism,  or  by  some  other  improper  influence. 
In  many  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools,  they  appear  to  be  equally 
indifferent  as  to  their  good.  How  can  our  schools  prosper  in  the  hands 
of  such  officers  ?  When  will  the  people  become  more  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  men  whose  duty  it  is 
made  to  promote  it  ?  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  suggest  that  a  law 
be  enacted  requiring  school  directors  to  be  bound  by  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  perform  their  duties  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities.  While  Delaware  county  has  many  noble,  earnest,  and  self- 
sacrificing  directors,  who  would  perform  all  their  duties  faithfully  and 
honestly  without  any  such  obligation,  there  are  not  many  of  this  class, 
who  would  probably  either  give  more  attention  to  their  duties,  so  bound, 
or  who  would  decline  to  take  upon  themselves  so  grave  a  responsibility. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  an  oath  or  affirmation  should  be  ex- 
acted in  regard  to  the  money  expended  in  the  management  of  school  affairs, 
and  not  in  regard  to  the  management  itself? 

I  would  also  suggest,  that  a  law  be  enacted,  that  no  teacher  be  employed 
by  any  board  who  is  within  two  degrees  of  relationship  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  any  director  of  said  board.  Such  a  law  would  remedy  some  in- 
efficiency in  our  schools.  The  other  members  of  a  board  do  not  like  to 
oppose  the  appointment  of  a  relative  of  one  of  their  fellow  members,  for 
fear  of  incurring  his  displeasure,  and  hence  objectionable  persons  are  some- 
times placed  in  charge  of  schools.  The  same  trouble  arises  in  case  such 
teachers  do  not  succeed  well,  and  thej^  are  allowed  to  continue  on,  much 
5  School  Report. 
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to  the  detriment  of  their  pupils.     A  law  of  this  kind  obtains  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Election  or  Superintendents. 

1  would  strongly  advise  a  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  county  super- 
intendents. If  all  of  our  directors  were  good  school-men,  men  who  would 
divest  themselves  as  much  as  possible  of  all  personal  prejudices  and  selfish 
purposes  when  deciding  questions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  their  schools, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  any  change  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Self  first,  and  schools  last,  seem  to  be  the  governing  principles  of 
many  of  them.  I  would  favor  a  law  that  would  fill  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent either  by  appointment  or  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

By  either  of  these  methods,  the  officer  would  have  much  less  temptation 
to  withstand,  and  much  less  to  fear  from  the  enmity  of  those  whose  dis- 
pleasure he  might  incur  by  a  just  and  impartial  discharge  of  his  duties. 
In  the  examination  of  applicants  for  certificates,  if  a  superintendent  elected 
as  at  present  be  not  very  careful  and  firm,  he  will  be  influenced  to  regard 
the  relatives  and  the  favorites  of  directors  with  more  favor  than  other  ap- 
plicants, and  perhaps  to  certificate  them,  whether  worthy  or  not,  for  if  he 
has  not  learned,  he  will  learn  by  experience,  that  the  refusal  to  certificate 
a  relative  or  a  favorite  of  a  director  is  in  'inost  cases  a  very  grave  and  last- 
ing oflense.  A  superintendent  should  not  be  placed  in  such  a  questionable 
position.  He  should  be  free  to  do  his  work  with  an  unbiased  and  unin- 
fluenced judgment,  and  to  express  his  opinion  on  school  topics  without 
fear  of  persecution. 

The  discreditable  manner  in  which  the  office  is  sometimes  sought  and 
obtained  is  also  a  strong  reason  for  a  change.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  a  candidate  for  the  superintendency,  or  his  friends  for  him,  should 
make  a  personal  canvass  of  the  directors,  as  in  a  political  contest,  even 
when  done  in  the  most  honorable  way,  for  a  favor  given  through  solicita- 
tion, necessarily  obligates  the  recipient  to  return  one  when  an  opportunity 
should  ofl'er.  Such  a  course  may  do  in  politics,  but  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  it  should  not  be  countenanced. 

There  are  other  good  reasons  why  a  superintendent  should  be  independ- 
ent, for  the  most  part,  of  the  directors,  but  those  given  above  seem  to  me 
entirely  sufficient.  If  neither  of  the  two  modes  named  should  be  deemed 
feasible,  then  I  would  suggest  that  the  present  mode  be  so  changed  that 
teachers  who  hold  normal  diplomas  and  permanent  certificates  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  election  of  a  superintendent.  It  is  due  to  those 
teachers,  at  least,  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  one  who 
is  to  preside  over  them.  They  are  especially  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
would  give  it  far  more  consideration  than  most  directors,  and  would,  in 
consequence,  vote  more  intelligently.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  exer- 
cise it  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  rather  than  in  that  of  some  particular 
individual. 

The  superintendency  is  doomed,  unless  the  officer  shall  be  protected 
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from  the  assaults  of  the  selfish  and  the  ignorant,  and  shall  be  sustained  in 
an  honest  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  law  defining  the  qualifications  of  a  superintendent  is  strangely  de- 
fective and  inconsistent.  A  superintendent  should,  of  course,  have  all 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher.  He  should  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  profession.  But  a  person  may  be  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  county  super- 
intendent who  could  not  be  employed  to  teach  an  ordinary  public  school, 
without  first  being  examined  and  certificated ;  and  yet,  when  elected,  he  is 
empowered  to  grant  the  professional  certificate  to  another  which  he  has 
not  even  earned  the  right  to  hold  himself.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  some 
great  absurdity  in  this. 

Conclusion. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  depression  in  the  financial  and  business  affairs 
of  the  county,  we  have  been  making  very  commendable  progress  in  school 
affairs.  They  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  very  good  condition,  and  our 
schools  for  several  years  have  been,  in  the  main,  prosperous.  The  outlook 
for  them  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  rather  gloomy  and  foreboding. 
The  self-styled  "  reformers  "  are  making  a  crusade  against  them,  and  have 
already  begun  their  work  of  demolition.  Many  of  our  school  boards  have 
been  re-moulded  by  their  hands.  The  progressive  element  in  them  is  being 
rooted  out,  and  the  non-progressive  one,  substituted.  There  seems  to  be 
an  mcreasmg  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  people  to  limit 
the  opportunities  of  the  masses  in  obtaining  a  fair  and  reasonable  edu- 
cation. The  thought  is  frequently  heard  expressed  that  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  sufficient  for  the  children  of 
the  public  schools.  One  hundred  years  ago  or  more,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
these  branches  was  doubtless  a  considerable  acquisition  in  learning,  and 
perhaps  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  those  times ;  but  each  generation  of  men 
should  be  better,  wiser,  and  more  learned  than  the  preceding  one.  There 
should  be  a  gradual  progression — a  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  human  family,  both  intellectually  and  morally.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  effected  unless  children  shall  study  and  learn  something  more 
than  their  fathers  and  mothers  have. 

Delaware  county  cannot  afford  to  allow  her  schools  to  be  crippled  by 
any  false  notions  of  economy,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  mismanagement,  for 
they  are  her  strength  and  her  hope. 

The  time  has  fully  come  that  our  people  should  give  this  subject  more 
attention — more  thought.  It  is  high  time  that  they  should  awake  to  the 
danger  that  menaces  their  schools.  This  is  an  interest  that  they  should 
guard  as  they  would  guard  their  lives  and  their  children's. 

With  the  completion  of  this  report,  I  close  my  career  as  superintendent. 
1  have  been  connected  with  public  schools,  either  as  teacher  or  as  super- 
intendent, for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  of  this  time,  I  have 
devoted  eighteen  years  to  this  (my  native)  county.  In  my  ofllcial  inter- 
course with  directors,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  been  uniformly 
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treated  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  I  have  been  greatly  encour- 
aged and  supported  in  my  labors  by  many  faithful  directors,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  by  other  friends  of  the  free  school  system. 
For  these  favors,  and  for  all  others,  from  whatever  source  I'eceived,  I  most 
heartily  return  to  the  givers  my  sincere  thanks.  And  taking  now  an  af- 
fectionate leave  of  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  so  long  engaged — of  my 
fellow-laborers  and  of  the  many  school  children  of  the  county,  whose  ef- 
forts at  learning  it  has  been  my  delight  to  assist  and  encourage — I  retire 
from  the  superintendency  with  clean  hands  and  a  clear  conscience,  humbly 
praying  that  my  labors  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 

In  my  historical  report,  the  number  $3,238,  on  page  238,  third  line  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  should  be  $32  38  ;  and  on  page  239,  the  name  Newtown 
should  have  a  place  on  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  among  the  names 
of  the  other  districts. 


ELK  COUNTY— George  R.  Dixon. 

On  reviewing  the  educational  data  of  our  county  for  the  past  year,  we 
are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  steady  progress. 

Six  new  school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  they  are  good,  well  fur- 
nished, well  located,  and  in  ample  grounds.  Many  school  buildings  have 
been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  out-buildings  and  grounds  not  only  en- 
larged, but  put  in  good  condition.  A  spirit  of  improvement  in  thes3  mat- 
ters has  wrought  with  more  than  usual  effect  upon  the  directors  and  school 
patrons.  Three  districts  adopted  uniform  series  of  text-books,  and  now 
there  is  hardly  a  school-house  without  more  or  less  suitable  apparatus. 
Fewer  changes  in  teachers  were  made  than  usual,  for  we  have  learned  that 
frequent  changes  of  instructors  are  disastrous.  We  are  pushing  younger 
teachers  into  the  ranks,  and  the  sentiment  that  a  person  must  be  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age  in  order  to  teach  school  well, 
is  losing  ground.  The  salaries  of  our  teachers  have  not  been  materially 
lowered,  and  will  not  be,  for  our  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  very  faithful  and 
make  their  worth  felt.  The  school  term  next  year  will  be  lengthened,  for 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  to  that  effect. 

The  county  institute  was  held  at  St.  Mary's  during  the  week  prior  to 
the  holidays,  and  as  already  reported,  we  had  a  very  profitable  time.  Four 
local  institutes  were  held,  and  twenty-six  educational  meetings.  During 
the  year  we  have  been  as  active  as  we  thought  the  work  demanded.  We 
visited  every  school  in  the  county  once,  all  but  a  few  twice,  nearly  all  three 
times,  and  very  many  four  times  and  more.  We  have  done  as  much  in 
school  visitation  as  many  do  who  have  hundreds  of  schools  to  look  after. 
In  the  performance  of  our  work,  we  have  traveled  more  than  two  thousand 
miles.     Twenty  examinations  were  held,  eighty-one  certificates  granted 
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two  certificates  annulled,  and  twenty-one  applicants  rejected.  There  were 
nearly  five  hundred  official  letters  written,  and  on  educational  topics,  about 
three  hundred  addresses  were  delivered. 


ERIE  COUNTY— C.  C.  Taylor. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  educational  affairs  of  this  county  the 
past  year  requiring  an  extended  written  report. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  financial  matters  has  caused  a  slight  decrease 
in  teachers'  wages,  and  in  a  few  cases,  a  falling  off  in  the  length  of  the  school 
term.  It  has  not,  however,  apparently  interfered  with  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  where  necessary.  There  were  nine  builb  in  the  county  the  past  year, 
and  with  two  exceptions,  are  good  houses,  fully  up  to  the  times.  Six  of 
the  nine  are  supplied  with  modern  furniture. 

Apparatus  is  too  sparingly  supplied.  Ten  years  ago  a  large  number  of 
the  districts  of  the  county  supplied  their  schools  with  wall  maps,  prepared 
without  regard  to  durability,  and  have  consequently  almost  disappeai'ed. 

Teachers  are,  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  careless  in  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  school  property,  but  it  is  much  better  to  adopt  measures  that 
will  overcome  this  difficulty  than  to  withhold  the  proper  facilities  for  teach- 
ing a  good  school. 

There  is  a  manifest  indifference  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  in  this 
respect,  an  indifference  not  perhaps  practiced  in  the  management  of  their 
personal  affairs. 

Progress. 

A  few  failures  occurred  in  teaching  during  the  year,  but  the  general 
progress  made  has  been  good. 

Mill  Creek,  heretofore  the  most  progressive  district  of  the  county,  has 
made  the  past  year  one  of  experiment. 

The  district  institute  and  the  district  superintendency,  were  both  abol- 
ished. 

It  takes  some  time  to  see  the  results  of  a  retrograde  policy,  as  well  as 
one  of  improvement,  and  one  term  is,  perhaps,  too  short  a  time  to  fully 
show  it.  Nevertheless,  the  school  board  of  Mill  Creek  will  eventually  see 
the  mistake  they  have  made.  They  employed  first-class  teachers,  but  they 
were  not,  as  heretofore,  an  organized  band  of  workers.  Each  school  pre- 
sented a  separate  and  distinct  plan  of  its  own,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  a  graded  course  of  study  was  lost  sight  of.  May  this  retrograde  move- 
ment have  a  short  run  in  the  formerly  model  district  of  the  county. 

County  Institute. 

The  county  institute  was  held  at  North-East,  May  13-18.     This  was 
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not  considered  the  proper  time  of  year  to  hold  it,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. But  an  early  and  spirited  campaign  for  the  county  superintend- 
ency  was  in  progress,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  the  institute  until 
after  the  election.  The  change  of  time  was  favorable  in  some  respects,  al- 
though the  attendance  was  somewhat  less.  It  enabled  my  successor  to 
map  out  his  policy  and  plans  to  the  teachers,  that  they  might,  in  a  meas- 
ure, prepare  for  it,  and  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  bid  them  good- 
hy,  as  an  assembled  body  of  co-workers. 

Conclusion. 

At  the  close  of  this,  my  third  term,  I  voluntarily  resign  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  asking  the  teachers,  directors,  and 
patrons  to  accord  to  my  successor  the  same  degree  of  aid,  cooperation, 
and  hospitality  which  they  have  always  extended  to  me,  and  for  which  I 
shall  always  feel  grateful. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY— William  H.  Cooke. 

The  changes  in  educational  matters  in  this  county  since  my  last  report, 
do  not  warrant  me  in  saying  much  in  this.  True,  there  are  many  things 
about  which  I  might,  with  interest  to  myself,  say  a  great  deal,  but  these 
would  be  neither  profitable  nor  interesting  to  the  Department. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. 

During  the  year  we  examined  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  ap- 
plicants. Of  this  number,  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  were  rejected. 
I  have  kept  no  record  of  reexaminations.  They  have  been  quite  frequent. 
I  granted  four  professional  certificates  during  the  year,  and  twelve  during 
the  three  years  of  my  superintendency.  I  did  not  renew  any  granted  by 
my  predecessor. 

Our  examinations  have  been  rigid.  We  have  insisted  that  our  teachers 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  believing  there  is 
no  science,  no  art,  that  calls  for  more  careful  study,  more  varied  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  than  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  We  do  not 
think  this  knowledge  alone  will  make  a  successful  teacher,  but  we  do  think 
that  a  teacher  cannot  be  successful  without  it. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  too  many  permanent  certificates  have  been  granted 
in  this  county.  At  least  one  half  of  those  teachers  holding  them  would 
be  more  efficient  and  faithful  if  in  possession  of  those  of  a  lower  grade. 
Too  many  have  reached  the  goal,  and  are  content  to  make  no  further 
effort.  We  do  not  object  to  life  certificates,  when  held  by  progressive, 
skillful  teachers,  but  when  held  by  incompetent  teachers,  they  are  a  hin- 
drance and  reproach  to  the  cause  of  education. 
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Institutes. 

Our  county  institute  convened  last  December,  and  T^as  the  largest  edu- 
cational meeting  ever  held  in  the  count3^  It  is  not  possible  to  induce  all 
our  teachers  to  attend  these  annual  gatherings,  for  we  have  a  class  who  feel 
no  interest  in  their  vocation,  and  who  will  never  improve,  so  as  to  be 
worthy  of  it.  But  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  a  large  majority  of  them 
together,  and  all  wlio  have  attended,  have  returned  to  their  schools  with  en- 
larged views,  improved  qualifications,  and  a  more  exalted  idea  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

Local  institutes,  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  have  done  much 
to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  have  been  the 
source  of  much  improvement  to  the  teachers  and  schools. 

The  teachers  of  Nicholson  township  deserve  especial  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. They,  without  compensation  in  time  or  money,  convened  every 
two  weeks — one  of  their  number  teaching  during  the  forenoon  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  afternoon  and  evening  were  devoted  to  discussion  of  educational 
topics,  such  as  the  objects,  aims,  and  ends  of  our  school  system,  best 
methods  of  teaching,  &c.  The  influence  of  these  meetings  on  public  senti- 
ment has  been  most  marked,  and  their  results  most  benefical  to  the  cause 
of  education. 

School-houses. 

During  the  year,  our  directors  have  built  a  number  of  good,  substantial 
houses.  Greater  care  has  been  exercised  in  their  location  than  formerly; 
and  while  the  grounds  are  generally  large  enough  in  many  instances,  they 
are  not  improved  and  furnished  as  they  should  be.  The  furniture  in  many 
of  our  houses  is  not  such  as  renders  the  scholars  comfortable,  and  in  some 
cases  it  induces  irregularity  of  attendance.  It  will  not  be  long,  however, 
until  this  trouble  is  remedied,  as  we  are  re-furnishing  a  number  of  houses 
every  year. 

Our  directors,  in  building  houses,  have  never  given  the  attention  to 
ventilation  which  its  importance  demands.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  breathing  impure  air  tends  to  enfeeble  both  mind  and  body.  Report- 
ing first-class  school-houses,  according  to  instructions  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  number  in  this  county  is  very  small. 

Our  Wants. 

The  great  want  still  remains — a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers ; 
well  qualified  teachers  for  all  the  schools ;  teachers  who  are  not  only  ear- 
nest and  devoted,  but  who  have  tact  and  skill  in  teaching.  To  secure  such 
teachers,  we  need  "  a  scale  of  salaries  which  shall  recognize  grades  of  qual- 
ification and  experience,  making  the  ultimate  salary  one  to  which  the  best 
talent  will  be  ambitious  to  aspire." 

We  need  more  and  better  local  supervision,  more  and  better  houses,  a 
more  hearty  cooperation  of  patrons  of  the  schools,  more  graded  schools, 
and  all  of  them  classified.     We  need  more  directors  who  are  willino:  to 
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devote  more  time  to  the  schools,  and  we  want  their  election  and  the  whole 
system  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  polluting  touch  of  politics. 

In  conclusion,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
many  teachers,  directors,  and  citizens  with  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  those  measures  which  have  resulted  in  the  partial 
elevation  of  the  schools  to  that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  we  hope  they 
will  all  attain. 

In  the  fature,  we  propose  to  do  our  duty  faithfully  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  and  to  encourage  our  people  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  schools 
indicated  in  this  report. 

I  acknowledge  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  School  Department  for  kind 
treatment  and  many  favors. 


FOREST   COUNTY— H.  S.  Brockway. 

Another  school  year  has  passed,  and  in  looking  back  over  the  field,  some 
marks  of  progress  may  be  noticed.  These  are  by  no  means  as  numerous 
as  one  might  desire,  yet  they  are  such  as  indicate  neither  retrogression  nor 
stagnation.  The  teachers  were,  as  a  class,  much  better  qualified,  and  man- 
ifested more  energy  than  formerly.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  teaching 
of  last  winter  was  much  better  than  at  any  time  before.  But  while  nearly 
all  of  our  schools  did  well,  there  were  some  instances  of  failure  too  plain 
to  be  overlooked.  In  some  the  fault  was  with  the  teacher,  while  in  others 
it  is  hard  to  tell  who  was  to  blame.  Nearly  all  failures  were  by  inexperi- 
enced teachers.  Directors  manifested  more  anxiety  than  formerly  to  secure 
the  best  talent  offered  ;  and  some  districts  base  the  salaries  upon  the  grade 
of  certificate.  Although  we  regret  that  a  few  boards  of  directors  in  the 
county  appear  to  be  influenced,  in  the  choice  of  teachers,  by  the  indomit- 
able cousin,  nephew,  or  niece,  and  sometimes  by  the  almighty  dollar,  and 
being  clothed  with  almost  absolute  power,  it  appears  to  them  perfectly  right 
that  their  special  preference  should  be  respected.  Others  have  respect  to 
personal  appearance.  Their  teacher  must  be  exactly  five  feet  eight  inches 
in  height,  fair  complexion,  so  as  to  fill  the  descriptive  list,  or  he  must  be- 
long to  the  right  church,  and  if  he  does  not,  "  he  oan'fc  teach  our  school." 
Individuals,  and  communities,  and  boards  of  directors  have  their  particu- 
lar hobbies.  These  views  must  be  respected,  and  he  who  is  too  short  must 
have  his  boot-heels  built  higher ;  and  he  whose  complexion  does  not  fill  the 
requisition,  must  resort  to  modern  discoveries,  in  order  to  pass  the  trying 
ordeal.  Away  with  such  judgment !  Let  the  test  be  intellectual  and  moral 
qualification. 

New  Houses. 

Two  new  houses  were  put  up  during  the  year — one  in  Kingsley  and  the 
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other  in  Green,  independent.     The  one  in  Kingsley  is  well  located,  sub- 
stantially and  tastefully  built,  and  supplied  with  improved  patent  desks. 

Out-Buildings. 

I  feel  a  delicacy  in  calling  attention  to  this  important  subject,  which  was 
so  memorably  and  ably  "  polished  off,"  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  late  lamented 
editor  of  the  Forest  Press.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a  lamentable  one,  too,  that 
about  one  half  our  school-houses,  some  in  very  public  places,  are  still  with- 
out the  necessary  out-buildings.  In  many  places  where  they  have  been 
erected,  they  have  become  public  nuisances.  They  should  be  kept  clean. 
It  is  as  much  the  teacher's  duty  to  teach  decency  and  cleanliness  as  arith- 
metic and  grammar,  and  out-doors  as  well  as  in-doors.  They  should  be 
better  taken  care  of.  It  is  certainly  not  worth  while  to  put  up  such 
buildings  for  the  mere  gratification  of  certain  parties  in  tearing  them  to 
pieces.  If  these  buildings  are  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of 
propriety  and  delicacy  at  home,  among  the  children  of  the  same  family, 
how  can  they  be  dispensed  with  at  the  public  school-house,  where  they  are 
necessarily  without  the  guardianship  of  parents,  and  surrounded  by  twenty 
or  thirty  children  of  different  families  ?  How  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  school  can  be  so  indifferent  in  this  matter,  is  a  mystery.  It 
should  be  held  up  before  the  father  and  mother  of  QYQvy  child  in  the  county, 
until  public  feeling  would  compel  directors  to  act,  and  act  efficiently. 
Every  feeling  of  decency  and  modesty  demands  it. 


On  this  topic  I  cannot  report  progress.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  education  than  the  unjust  plan,  still  practiced  in  nearly 
all  of  the  districts,  of  paying  the  same  wages  to  all  alike,  whether  good 
or  bad ;  or  through  favoritism  to  employ  teachers,  without  regard  to 
the  kind  of  certificate  in  possession.  At  the  present  salary,  no  one 
whose  abilities  are  of  an  order  to  warrant  success,  can  afford  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  profession  of  teaching ;  consequentlj^,  every  year  a  swarm 
of  young  persons  not  out  of  their  "  teens  "  apply  for  and  obtain  a  number 
of  the  situations  in  the  school-room,  while  an  equal  number  of  experienced 
teachers  either  leave  the  profession  or  go  to  other  counties,  where  they 
receive  better  pay  for  longer  terms,  or,  what  is  sometimes  worse,  run  off 
and  get  married.  The  assertion  that  the  salaries  paid  are,  in  many  cases, 
commensurate  with  services  rendered,  is  doubtless  true ;  yet  how  can 
directors  reconcile  their  action  with  duty,  when  they  know  the  experience 
and  ability  can  be  had  for  a  few  dollars  per  month  in  addition  to  the  salary 
paid  for  poor  scholarship  and  inferior  teaching  ?  My  experience  in  visit- 
ing schools  confirms  the  belief  that  good  teachers  are  generally  to  be  found 
where  good  pay  and  long  terms  are  combined. 

Text-Books. 

Nearly  all  of  the  districts  in  the  county  are  without  uniformity  of  text- 
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books.  Directors  in  these  districts  would  find  it  advantageous  to  their 
schools  to  adopt  a  uniform  system.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  labor 
of  teachers,  and  add  much  to  their  efficiency.  As  long  as  parents  are 
compelled  to  purchase  books  at  the  highest  retailed  price,  we  need  look 
for  no  reform.  The  law  wisely  leaves  to  directors  the  selection  and  con- 
trol of  text-books,  and  if  all  school  boards  would  purchase  them  at  the 
best  wholesale  rates,  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  county  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  {§500)  annually.  If  directors  will  properly  consider 
the  cost  of  books,  they  will  find  this  estimate  very  moderate.  It  miglit  be 
sound  policy  to  withhold  the  State  aid  from  such  districts  until  the  direct- 
ors comply  with  the  law  in  this  particular.  Tae  law  is  so  plain,  and  the 
wisdom  in  it  so  manifest,  that  no  intelligent  board  should  hesitate  one 
moment  in  falfilling  it  to  the  letter.  It  were  better,  far,  that  some  of  the 
books  adopted  and  used  in  our  schools  were  made  to  assist  in  lighting  the 
morning  fire,  and  the  pupils  made  to  depend  upon  oral  instruction.  In 
many  schools  the  teachers  wrote  the  copies,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  good 
old  days  of,  "  God  made  man  and  man  money,"  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
of  policy,"  and  "  The  good  boy  and  his  good  old  dog  Tray." 

Attendance. 

Irregular  attendance  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  suc- 
cess in  teaching.  The  attendance  in  some  districts,  I  find,  is  like  the  con- 
jugation of  some  of  the  verbs  in  the  old  grammars,  ''''regular^  irregular^ 
and  defectwey  We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  teacher  has  much  to 
do  with  securing  good  attendance.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  general  sur- 
roundings, houses,  grounds,  furniture,  «&;c.,  have  their  due  influence,  but 
wlien  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  are  made  as  interesting  as  tliose  out- 
doors, good  attendance  is  generally  the  result.  Our  teachers  knowing  this, 
have  generally  cooperated  with  me  in  trying  to  increase  the  regularity  of 
attendance. 

Directors. 

Directors,  your  duties  are  numerous  and  grave.  You  are  the  immediate 
guardians  of  the  schools  and  educational  interest  of  the  county.  In  you 
is  vested  all  the  controlling  authorit3^  Such  being  the  fact,  my  sugges- 
tions in  local  matters  are  addressed  to  you,  hoping  that  you  will  give  them 
due  attention,  and  labor  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  our  schools. 

Examinations 

Were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  in  a  former  report.  Ap- 
plicants were  more  numerous  than  formerly.  I  will  here  take  the  privilege 
to  recommend  our  young  applicants  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to 
spend  a  session  or  two,  or  more,  if  possible,  at  some  normal  school.  I  find 
those,  generally,  best  qualified  and  most  successful  in  teaching  who  attend 
these  schools. 
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County  Institute. 

The  county  institute  was  held  at  Tionesta,  beginning  December  17,  with 
thirty-two  teachers  in  attendance. 

The  principal  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Superintendent  N.  R.  Thomp- 
son, of  Warren ;  Professor  S.  D.  Owen,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  Doctor  W.  C.  Co- 
burn,  T.  D.  Dunn,  S.  D.  Irvin,  Esquire,  W.  E.  Lathy,  Esquire,  and  Miles 
W.  Tate,  Esquire,  of  Tionesta. 

Visitations. 

Ninety-five  visitations  were  made  the  past  year.  With  two  exceptions, 
all  the  school  were  visited.  Average  length  of  visits,  three  hours.  This 
was  doing  not  only  what  the  law  contemplates — "  to  visit  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable; "  but,  indeed,  all  that  seemed  any  wise  possible.  Visiting  schools, 
day  after  day,  during  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  through 
drenching  rains,  piercing  wind,  or  a  violent  snow-storm,  and  over  rough 
roads,  is  far  from  being  that  pleasant  pastime  that  many  people  consider 
it  to  be.  The  peregrinations  of  the  superintendent  are  frequently  fraught 
with  incidents  not  entirely  devoid  of  pleasantry.  Such  as  involuntarily 
sliding  down  snow-crust  hill-sides,  among  the  slopes  of  the  Tionesta  creek 
and  Allegheny  river,  to  the  infinite  danger  of  the  fence  by  the  collision ;  a 
sudden  disappearance  of  snow,  and  dragging  our  sleigh  home  through  the 
mud,  are  yet  fresh  in  our  memory.  Yet  with  all  these  annoyances,  this 
part  of  our  work  has  its  agreeable  features.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  glad 
to  receive  the  visits,  and  seem  encouraged  by  them. 

Closing  Remarks. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  I  have  spoken  plainly.  The  nature  and 
importance  of  the  subject  certainly  demand  fair  dealing ;  or,  as  has  been 
said,  "  We  cannot  safely  begin  to  make  a  thing  better  until  we  know  where- 
in it  is  bad."  To  the  teachers,  we  look  with  anxious  solicitude  for  the  on- 
ward march  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  teachers,  directors, 
and  citizens  of  Forest  county,  for  their  aid  and  hospitality  ;  to  the  editors, 
for  publishing  items  calculated  to  aid  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  the 
School  Department,  for  valuable  advice  and  information. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY.— S.  H.  Eby. 

Although  no  striking  advancement  has  been  made  in  educational  aSairs 
during  the  past  year,  yet  the  general  progress  of  education  has  been  quite 
encouraging,  and,  indeed,  in  some  departments  quite  satisfactory.  Not- 
withstanding the  continued  financial  depression  which  is  felt  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  in  our  community,  directors  were  never  more  active  in 
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forming  new  districts,  and  building  school-houses  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  children. 

Houses. 

Twelve  school-houses  were  built  during  the  past  year,  in  the  following 
districts  :  One  in  Antrim,  one  in  Chambersburg,  one  in  Greene,  two  in 
Guilford,  one  in  Montgomery,  two  in  Letterkenny,  one  in  Lurgan,  one  in 
Quincy,  and  two  in  Saint  Thomas.  All  of  the  above  are  neat,  commo- 
dious, and  comfortable  brick  buildings,  and  most  of  them  have  been  pro- 
vided with  the  improved  patent  furniture.  In  a  former  report,  I  referred 
to  the  careless  manner  practiced  by  some  directors  in  awarding  contracts 
for  building  school-houses.  The  contract  was  invariably  given  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  without  taking  into  consideration  his  responsibility ;  placing 
implicit  confidence  in  him,  intrusting  him  with  the  sole  supervision  of  the 
building,  and  as  a  result  of  such  contracts,  we  have  yet  a  number  of  infe- 
rior school-houses.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  custom, 
once  so  prevalent,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Directors  now,  in  erect- 
ing buildings  for  school  purposes,  select  responsible  contractors,  and  gen- 
erally appoint  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  a  close  supervi- 
sion, so  that  no  advantage  may  be  taken  in  any  part  of  the  construction. 
Two  of  the  new  houses  deserve  special  notice,  on  account  of  their  supe- 
riority. The  one  in  Antrim  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  district,  and 
among  the  best  rural  school-houses  in  the  county.  It  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent model  for  succeeding  school  boards.  The  other,  in  Chambersburg, 
is  a  handsome  two-story  brick  edifice,  well  arranged,  neatly  and  substan- 
tially built,  furnished  after  the  most  approved  style,  and  in  almost  every 
particular  is  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  school  architecture.  This 
house  will  accommodate  eight  schools,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
directors,  who  labored  so  earnestly  to  provide  ample  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodations for  school  purposes. 

Furniture. 

Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  school  furniture.  All  the  new 
houses  have  been  supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  and  in  some  instances 
old  houses  have  been  remodeled,  and  fitted  up  with  desks  of  the  most  ap- 
proved style.  There  are  still  some  school-houses  in  which  may  be  found 
the  long  unsightly  desk  and  high  bench  of  the  antiquated  time,  but  hap- 
pily these  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Grounds. 

Nearly  all  the  school-houses  have  some  play-ground,  but  only  about 
fifty  have  grounds  of  sufiicient  size,  and  but  few  of  these  are  inclosed  and 
suitably  improved.  Ample  and  suitable  ground  adds  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  school,  and  this  improvement  should  be  made  wherever  it 
is  found  practicable.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  provide  a  play-ground  sufficiently  large,  to  give  all  the  pupils,  large 
and  small,  without  interfering  with  each  other,  ample  opportunity  for  vig- 
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orous  exercise.  There  are  yet  a  great  many  school-houses  in  rural  dis- 
tricts with  insufficient  grounds.  Children  are  compelled  to  play  on  the 
highway,  to  the  annoyance  of  travelers,  or  to  trespass  on  private  prop- 
erty. This  a  fault  which,  in  most  instances,  could  be  easily  remedied,  and 
one  to  which  I  would  specially  call  the  attention  of  directors. 

Examinations. 

Twenty-nine  examinations  were  held,  at  which  there  were  three  hundred 
applicants  examined.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  provisional  certifi- 
cates were  issued,  and  fifty-three  applicants  were  rejected.  No  professional 
certificates  were  granted  at  the  regular  examinations,  two  special  exami- 
nations having  been  held  for  that  purpose.  All  the  examinations  were 
well  attended  by  the  directors  and  citizens,  and  in  some  instances  consid- 
erable interest  was  manifested.  Some  feeling  was  evinced  at  several  of 
the  examinations  by  rejected  applicants,  who,  when  they  could  not  reach 
the  required  standard,  were  disposed  to  complain  bitterly,  and  sometimes 
even  make  erroneous  representations.  This  dissatisfaction  was  principally 
confined  to  a  class  of  self-assured  young  persons,  whose  education  in  the 
elementary  branches  was  quite  imperfect,  and  who  possessed  little  or  no 
general  information.  A  few,  also,  plead  for  certificates  on  the  strength  of 
poverty,  being  physically  disabled  from  performing  manual  labor,  and, 
unfortunately  for  them,  they  were  also  wofully  deficient,  mentally.  Per- 
sonally, these  had  my  warmest  sympathy ;  but  officially,  I  could  not  make 
them  objects  of  charity  at  the  expense  of  a  district.  The  course  pursued 
at  all  the  examinations,  was  to  license  only  the  best  material  presented, 
retaining  enough  so  as  not  to  embarrass  directors. 

Teachers. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  teachers  employed,  one  hundred 
and  sixty -three  have  taught  more  than  five  years.  The  great  majority  of 
these  are  energetic  and  efficient  teachers — many  of  whom  have,  under  ad- 
verse circumstances,  acquired  commendable  tact  and  experience  by  faith- 
fully striving  to  perform  their  duty.  Others,  from  want  of  ambition  or  a 
lack  of  interest  in  school  work,  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  mod- 
ern improvement,  and,  consequently,  must  soon  be  withdrawn  from  the 
profession  which  they  now  only  disgrace.  It  afibrds  me  considerable  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  state  that  a  number  of  our  teachers,  who  have  recently 
entered  the  profession,  are  earnestly  laboring,  with  a  determination  to 
fully  qualify  themselves  for  giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
common  school  education.  Some  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers did  not  give  general  satisfaction,  and  a  few  were  almost  equivalent  to 
failures.  Those  whose  methods  were  most  objectionable  were  generally 
well  qualified,  but  were  preparing  themselves  for  some  other  profession ; 
and,  consequently,  manifested  no  interest  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Schools. 

There  were,  the  past  year,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  schools  in  the 
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county — nearly  all  the  new  houses  having  been  built  in  new  districts. 
Seventy-seven  are  reasonably  well  graded.  There  are  still  about  twelve 
graded  schools  needed  in  thickly  settled  localities  and  in  small  villages, 
where  it  would  be  altogether  practicable,  as  well  as  advantageous,  to  es- 
tablish such  schools.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  are  fairly  classified.  The 
teachers  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  secure  thorough  classifica- 
tion ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  we  consider  the  indifference  of  patrons 
and  the  diversity  of  text-books,  succeeded  admirably.  Moral  instruc- 
tion, imparted  by  our  teachers,  is  a  featui-e  highly  commendable.  The 
Scriptures  were  read,  without  comment,  as  a  devotional  exercise  in  all  the 
schools,  and  many  of  them  were  opened  with  prayer.  In  thirty-seven 
schools,  the  higher  branches,  such  as  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  gen- 
eral history,  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping,  and  in  a  few,  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught. 

County  Institute. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  of  the  teachers  convened  in 
Chambersburg,  on  the  1 9th  of  November,  continuing  in  session  four  and 
a  half  days.  The  principal  instructors  were :  Doctor  J.  H.  Shumaker,  of 
Chambersburg ;  Professor  Moon,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Professor  J.  K.  Lai-i- 
more,  of  Chambersburg,  and  Professors  Brooks  and  Montgomery,  of  the 
Millersville  State  Normal.  The  instructions  during  the  week  were  of  a 
practical  nature,  well  calculated  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers, 
and  thereby  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools.  Two  interesting  and 
instructive  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  evening  sessions  by  Colonel 
J.  P.  Sanford  and  Doctor  Shumaker.  These  were  listened  to  by  select  and 
appreciative  audiences.  Two  hundred  and  forty  teachers,  and  fifty-nine  di- 
rectors were  present.  In  point  of  interest  and  usefulness,  it  is  evident 
that  the  institute  is  becoming  a  powerful  agent,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
increased  attendance  every  succeeding  year.    . 

Work  Done. 

Twenty-nine  examinations  were  held.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
visits  to  schools.  All  the  schools  but  eight  were  visited  once,  and  some  a 
second  time.  Traveled  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
miles ;  wrote  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  official  letters,  and  spent  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  official  duty. 
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FULTON  COUNTY— H.  H.  Woodal. 

Inasmuch  as  no  regular  written  report  of  last  year's  work  was  furnished, 
it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  sufficient  material  for  a  good  sized  re- 
port from  the  records  of  the  past  two  years.  However,  as  we  have  been 
instructed  not  to  bring  into  the  written  report  matters  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  the  statistical  report,  but  little  remains  to  be  told. 

Generally  speaking,  the  schools  of  the  county  made  some  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  but  in  many  instances,  it  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been.  The  principal  cause  of  this  lack  of  progress  is  found  in  the 
general  reduction  of  salaries.  Two  years  ago  we  believed  we  would  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  those  teachers  who  held  lowest  grade 
certificates,  but,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  salary,  the  number  of  applicants 
was  diminished,  and  upon  this  account,  it  was  found  necessary  to  license 
a  number  who  should  not  have  been  employed.  While  we  understand  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  our  districts  are  unable  to  pay  large 
salaries,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  false  economy  to  reduce  the  pay 
of  teachers  to  the  low  standard  at  which  it  now  rates  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  county.  And  while  the  wheels  of  "  educational  progress"  are 
thus  clogged,  the  advancement  of  our  schools  will  be  slower  than  it  might 
or  should  be. 

As  will  be  seen  by  statistical  report,  several  new  houses  were  built  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years ;  others  are  also  under  contract  for  the  coming  year. 
Nearly  all  the  buildings  that  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years, 
are  substantial  and  comfortable,  with  plenty  of  light,  good  and  ample  black- 
board surface,  and  the  desks,  though  home-made,  are  of  better  style,  and 
answer  their  purpose  tolerably  well. 

Since  my  last  report  two  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  one  in  Bethel  in 
1876,  and  one  in  Brush  Creek  in  187*7.  The  loss  in  each  instance  was  caused 
by  a  defective  flue.  The  building  in  the  latter  district  had  only  been  in 
use  four  winters,  and  would  have  served  its  purpose  for  many  years  to  come. 
As  soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered,  teacher  and  pupils  went  to  work  and 
saved  all  the  furniture  (except  the  stove)  and,  I  believe,  the  windows  also. 

The  building  in  Bethel  was  not  a  suitable  one,  and  was  badly  located. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  districts  building  hereafter  will  profit  by  the  unfor- 
tunate experience  of  those  named  above,  and  will  see  that  the  work  he  ivell 
done  in  every  particular. 

The  county  institutes  of  1876  and  1877  were  held  at  McConnellsburg,  in 
December  of  each  year,  and  were,  as  usual,  well  attended.  Doctor  Shu- 
maker,  of  Chambersburg;  Professor  Angell,  of  Shippensburg ;  and  Profes- 
sor R.  M.  McXeal,  superintendent  of  Huntingdon  county,  were  with  us, 
and  furnished  the  principal  instruction.  We  had  other  visitors  from  abroad 
who  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  made  friends  among  the  people  of  our 
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county.  Neither  were  our  own  teachers  idle,  but  furnished,  from  their  own 
experience,  ideas  which  wore  valuable  to  those  younger  in  the  profession. 

These  meetings  are  constantly  gaining  in  popularity  among  those  who 
regularly  attend  them ;  but  many  taxpayers  in  remote  parts  of  the  county, 
who  do  not  attend,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  institute,  because,  as  they 
allege,  five  days'  time  is  lost  to  each  school,  and  no  adequate  benefit  is  re- 
ceived. There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  complaint  because  of  the  money  that 
is  drawn  from  the  county  treasury  each  year  in  support  of  the  institute. 

It  is  not  necessary,  neither  is  it  deemed  expedient,  to  offer  any  argument 
in  opposition  to  the  above,  further  than  to  say  that  the  law  gives  the  su- 
perintendent no  option  in  the  matter  of  holding  the  county  institute :  it 
also  allows  certain  funds  to  be  drawn  from  the  county  treasury  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  same.  Such  being  the  case,  we  will  perform  this  part 
of  our  official  duty  in  accordance  with  our  best  judgment,  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools,  and  with  as  little  expense  to  the  county  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  point  which  was  particularly  insisted  upon  in  the  county  and  local  in- 
stitutes of  last  year  was  thoroughness  in  the  school  work,  and  though  all 
was  not  accomplished  in  this  respect  that  was  desired,  yet  the  minds  of 
many  teachers  were  more  fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of  this  partic- 
ular factor  of  the  work,  and,  as  a  result,  there  was  less  whitewashing  and 
less  improper  haste  to  "  get  through  "  the  books. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  that  though  the  school  system  has  some  dis- 
couragements in  the  county,  it  has  also  many  warm  friends,  who  are  active 
in  its  support,  and  will  see  to  it,  that  its  work  will  be  pushed  on  to  a  higher 
degree  of  efficienc}^,  thus  securing  to  coming  men  and  women  higher  planes 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  lasting  gratitude  to  the  authors  of  that  system 
which  confers  its  blessings  upon  all,  without  regard  to  wealth  or  social 
condition,  who  have  the  mental  capacity  to  receive  its  benefits. 


GREENE  COUNTY— A.  E.  Silveus. 
Houses. 

During  the  year  three  houses  were  erected — two  in  Morris  district,  and 
one  in  Morgan.  Of  the  two  in  Morris,  one  is  brick,  the  other  frame.  Both 
are  model  buildings,  large  and  commodious,  and  have  conveniences — places 
for  baskets,  hats,  cloaks,  &c. — found  in  but  few  houses  in  the  county,  and 
are  furnished  with  the  "  patent  seat."  The  one  in  Morgan  is  a  well-arranged 
brick,  with  suitable  places  for  baskets,  wraps,  &c. ;  but  to  make  the  house 
comfortable  the  directors  must  furnish  it  with  better  seats. 

Grounds. 

The  school  grounds  have  been  neglected.     Care  should  be  exercised  by 
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directors  to  secure  healthy  and  pleasant  locations  of  houses.  The  grounds 
should  be  large,  neatly  fenced,  planted  with  shade  trees,  and  made  proper 
places  for  the  plays  of  children.  Money  spent  in  this  direction  would  not 
be  lost. 


I  report  all  the  houses  except  fourteen  with  '•  injurious  furniture."  In 
most  houses  the  seats  are  not  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  pupils,  the  backs 
are  straight,  and  pupils  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  comfort  and  endanger 
health.  The  directors  of  Morris,  Centre,  and  Franklin  have  introduced 
the  "  patent  seat,"  and  directors  of  other  districts  should  do  likewise. 

Apparatus. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  globes  and  maps. 
The  articles  most  needed  are  reading  charts  for  beginners,  arithmetical 
blocks,  clocks,  and  unabridged  dictionaries.  Directors  are  urged  to  give 
teachers  proper  implements  with  which  to  work.  Teachers  can  secure  an 
increase  of  apparatus  by  skillfully  using  what  they  have. 

Health. 

As  pure  air  is  essential  to  good  health,  in  building  new  houses  every 
means  should  be  employed  to  properly  ventilate  them.  Attention  must 
be  given  to  secure,  in  due  amounts,  heat  and  light  in  school-rooms,  that 
the  physical  being  as  well  as  the  mental  may  be  developed. 

Teachers. 

For  their  efforts  toward  self-improvement  and  the  elevation  of  the  schools, 
the  teachers  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  The  salaries  were  graded 
in  most  districts,  and  that  gave  rise  to  lively  competition.  The  best  teach- 
ers should  be  employed  and  paid  living  salaries.  Short  terms  and  low 
salaries  have  almost  destroyed  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Local  Institutes. 

Twenty-seven  local  institutes  and  educational  meetings  were  held  with 
good  results.  These  meetings  were  well  attended  by  the  public.  ISTo 
agency  is  more  valuable  in  giving  professional  training  to  teachers  and  in 
educating  "public  sentiment." 

County  Institute. 

The  teachers  convened  December  24,  18Y1,  and  remained  in  session  five 
days.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Honorable  John  H.  French,  of 
Burlington,  Vermont,  and  Doctor  A.  B.  Miller,  president  of  Waj^nesburg 
College.  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  Mollie  E.  Pratt,  Miss  Mattie  Foote, 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  Y.  D.  Sams.  There  were  enrolled  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  teachers,  thirty-three  more  than  at  any  previous  institute,  showing  an 
increase  of  interest. 

6  School  Report. 
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Spring  Examinations. 

The  subject  of  making  a  classification  of  the  schools,  and  of  introduc- 
ing a  S3^stem  of  gradation  and  promotion,  was  submitted  to  a  committee 
of  teachers  at  the  county  institute,  and  the  following  is  the  report : 

Hesolved,  1.  That  we  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  education  de- 
mand a  thorough  classification  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  to  this 
end  we  favor  the  adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  sudies  that  shall  i)rovide 
for  instruction  in  proper  order  in  all  the  common  school  branches,  and  that 
we  will  use  our  influence  and  efforts  to  secure  such  a  course  of  studies  and 
classification  of  all  the  schools  of  this  county  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day. 

2.  That  the  county  superintendent,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the 
school  directors  and  teachers,  hold  examinations  in  each  township  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  those  pupils  found  worthy  of  the  same  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  county  superintendent — ^the  board  of  directors  and  the  teach- 
ers constituting  the  examining  committee — stating  that  the  holder  is  a  per- 
son of  good  moral  character,  and  has  completed  the  common  school  course 
of  study. 

Argnments  in  favor  of  the  SyBtem. 

1.  It  will  enable  our  teachers  to  accomplish  much  more  than  they  can 
by  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  studies  pursued  are  determined 
largely  by  the  judgment  of  the  parents  or  the  pupils. 

2.  It  will  enable  pupils  to  accomplish  much  more  than  by  the  irregular, 
ill-proportioned  course  pursued  at  present. 

3.  It  will  secure  more  interest  and  closer  inspection  on  the  part  of  di- 
rectors and  parents. 

4.  It  will  be  an  incentive  to  pupils. 

5.  It  will  secure  more  regular  attendance. 

6.  It  will  give  an  impulse  to  education. 

7.  It  will  save  money  in  buying  books. 

§.  It  will  direct  the  efforts  of  the  county  superintendent,  so  that  he  can 
accomplish  more  good  than  by  the  present  mode  of  visitation. 

In  accordance  with  this  report,  I  suggested  a  course  of  study,  and  near 
the  close  of  schools,  held  examinations  at  Garard's  Fort,  Tajdortown,  Mt. 
Morris,  Newtown,  Kogersville,  Bridgeport,  Carmichaels,  Knisley  school 
house,  and  Jolleytown,  at  which  eighty-three  pupils  passed  satisfactory 
examinations,  and  were  granted  diplomas.  Literary  exercises  were  con- 
nected with  the  examinations,  and  the  meetings  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
I  know  of  no  better  means  to  arouse  emulation  among  pupils,  schools,  and 
districts,  and  to  give  an  impulse  to  education,  than  perfecting  the  system 
now  introduced. 

Conclusion. 

To  all  who  have  assisted  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  and  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  education,  I  tender  my  sincere  thanks. 
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Last  year,  when  preparing  a  historical  sketch  of  education  in  the  county, 
I  took  considerable  pains  to  look  up  the  history  of  private  schools,  which 
part  of  my  report,  for  lack  of  space,  was  not  published. 

As  a  page  of  the  forthcoming  report  is  allowed  to  each  superintendent  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  such  omissions,  I  avail  myself  of  the  privilege, 
and  give  a  synopsis  of  what  I  prepared  last  year. 

Huntingdon  Academy. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Assembly  of  March  19, 1816, 
which  also  granted  it  a  donation  of  $2,000.  It  continued  to  receive  State 
aid  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  school  was  started  and  continued  several  years  in  a  building  known 
as  Dean's  hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Allegheny  streets. 

In  1844,  a  brick  building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Moore 
streets,  and  the  school  removed  there.  In  1874,  through  the  energy  of 
the  efficient  principal,  Professor  J.  A.  Stephens,  a  large  and  well  arranged 
building  was  placed  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Church  streets.  Profes- 
sor Stephens'  health  was  then  failing,  and  he  only  taught  part  of  a  term 
in  the  new  building.  He  died,  April,  1876,  much  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Reverend  W.  W.  Campbell  then  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  taught 
a  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Bartol,  at  present  of  the 
Mansfield^  Pennsylvania,  State  Normal  School,  who  taught  but  a  single 
term. 

In  18*18  it  was  rented  by  the  school  directors,  and  is  at  present  occupied 
by  three  of  the  public  schools. 

Shirleysbnrg  Female  Seminary  and  Anghwick  Collegiate  School. 

In  1851,  Benjamin  Leas,  Honorable  "W.  B.  Leas,  William  McNite,  Doc- 
tor J.  Gr.  Liglitner,  Honorable  John  Long,  and  others,  formed  a  joint  stock 
company,  purchased  the  large  dwelling  and  grounds  belonging  to  Benja- 
min Leas,  for  the  sum  of  $3,000,  and  started  the  Shirleysbnrg  Female 
Seminary,  with  Reverend  James  Campbell,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  as 
principal. 

The  school  flourished  for  a  time,  when  sectarian  prejudices  arose,  and  a 
change  of  principals  was  thought  necessary ;  whereupon  Reverend  J.  P. 
Kidder,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  employed.  The  sectarian  difficulties  still 
continued,  and  in  1863,  the  stockholders  sold  the  building  and  grounds  at 
a  sacrifice  of  $1,000. 

On  the  opening  of  the  female  seminary,  in  1851,  Hugh  J.  Campbell,  son 
of  the  principal  of  the  seminary,  opened  the  Aughwick  Collegiate  School, 
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in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church.  The  school  increasing  so  rapidly, 
that  it  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  room  occupied,  William  McoSTite 
erected  a  commodious  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  One 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  build- 
ing by  voluntarily  subscriptions,  and  the  institution  was  eminently  success- 
ful for  about  four  years. 

The  sectarian  difficulties  which  started  in  the  seminary,  however,  found 
their  way  into,  and  destroyed  the  collegiate  school. 

In  April,  1863,  when  the  seminary  closed,  Keverend  J.  P.  Kidder  estab- 
lished a  private  school,  for  both  sexes,  in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist 
church,  Shirleysburg.  It  is  still  in  operation,  though  it  has  never  been 
large. 

Milnwood  Academy. 

Milnwood  Academy,  at  Shade  G-ap,  was  founded  in  1849  by  Reverend 
J,  Y.  McGinnes,  Presbyterian  pastor  at  that  place.  Under  his  efficient 
management,  the  school  prospered,  and  had  Mr.  McGinnes  lived,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  institution  would  have  become  a  college.  His  health 
failed,  and  he  died  after  teaching  a  few  terms. 

His  successors  were  his  nephew,  Wilson  McGrinnes,  W.  H.  Woods,  W. 
McKnight  Williamson,  Reverend  Van  Artsdalen,  W.  A.  Hunter,  L.  M. 
Beers,  and  R.  S.  Kuhn.  The  school  was  under  the  control  of  trustees  until 
Mr.  Euhn  took  charge  of  it,  when  he  purchased  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
It  has  not  been  in  operation  for  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

CassviUe  Seminary. 

The  Cassville  Seminary  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1851,  through  the 
efibrts  of  Reverend  Zane  Bland,  General  George  W.  Speer,  Honorable 
David  Clarkson,  and  others. 

The  first  session  of  the  school  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  with  Reverend  Ralph  Pierce,  principal,  and  his  wife,  an  adopted 
daughter  of  Bishop  Peck,  preceptress. 

A  building  was  erected  in  1852,  and  another  in  1854,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  boarders.  The  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  continued  in  successful  operation  until  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war. 

Professor  A.  L.  Guss  purchased  the  property  in  1865,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  opened  the  Cassville  Soldiers'  Orphan  School.  Professor 
Guss  paid  $2,250  for  the  seminary  property,  including  four  acres  of  land. 
Additional  buildings  were  erected,  and  improvements  made  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000.  The  farm  cost  $3,000,  and  lots  adjoining  grounds,  $1,000  more. 
The  orphan  school  remained  in  operation  till  April  10,  1874,  since  which 
time  the  buildings  have  been  idle. 

Mountain  Seminary. 

Mountain  seminary,  situated  at  Birmingham,  is  the  only  successful  pri- 
vate school  in  the  county.     It  was  incorporated  in  1851,  and  the  buildings 
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erected  by  a  stock  company.  Reverend  Israel  Ward,  A.  M.,  was  the  first 
principal.  The  institution  was  burdened  with  debt,  was  poorly  patronized, 
and  inefficiently  managed,  owing  to  which  causes  it  was  sold  at  sheriff's 
sale  in  1855.  In  1857,  it  was  again  sold  by  the  sheriff,  when  Professor  L. 
G.  Grrier  purchased  the  property,  re-organized  the  school,  and  still  has 
charge  of  it.  Professor  Grier  has  enlarged  the  buildings,  purchased  ad- 
ditional grounds,  (until  they  now  consist  of  about  Mty  acres,)  which  he 
has  adorned  "and  beautified  with  shrubbery.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam,  and  lighted  with  gas  manufactured  on  the  premises. 

The  efficient  principal  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  the  pat- 
ronage is  large  and  increasing,  and  the  school  is  becoming  deservedly  more 
popular  every  year. 

Although  the  educational  progress  in  the  county  during  the  past  year, 
has  not  been  very  marked,  it  has,  perhaps,  been  as  great  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  in  these  stringent  times. 

Nine  new  school-houses  were  built  within  the  year,  one  in  each  of  the 
following  districts:  Cromwell,  Dublin,  Hopewell,  Jackson,  Penn,  Porter, 
Shirleysburg,  Tell,  and  Todd. 

The  best  of  these  buildings  is  the  one  at  Shirleysburg.  It  is  a  two-storied 
brick  building,  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor,  well  lighted  and  heated,  and 
is  the  best  ventilated  school-house  in  the  county.  The  only  defect  in  the 
ventilation  is  that  the  air-flues  are  not  quite  as  large  as  they  should  have 
been.  Only  two  rooms  ai'e  yet  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  these  are 
supplied  with  patent  furniture. 

The  houses  built  in  Hopewell,  Jackson,  and  Porter,  are  good  country 
school  buildings,  and  are  each  furnished  with  patent  desks. 

There  are  still  a  lew  school-boards  in  the  county  who,  through  a  false 
idea  of  economy,  persist  in  supplying  their  school-buildings  with  soft  pine 
home-made  desks. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  furniture  found  in  some  of  our  school- 
houses,  and  the  few  attractions  of  the  rooms,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
attendance  is  poor. 

The  same  lack  of  apparatus  as  heretofore  reported,  still  exists.  There 
was  no  improvement  in  this  direction  during  the  year.  There  is  an  abso- 
ute  waste  of  time  and  effort,  besides  great  inconvenience,  in  some  schools 
on  this  account.  The  plea  of  "  hard  times  "  made  by  some  boards  of  di- 
rectors as  an  excuse  for  this  neglect  is  not  well  founded. 

Schools. 

The  schools  are  doing  a  varied  character  of  work.  In  some  it  is  quite 
satisfactory,  in  others  indifferent,  and  in  a  few  positively  poor.  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  directors  aim  to  secure  and  retain  good  teachers,  and  give 
the  schools  the  necessary  supervision  and  attention,  the  schools  are  in  good 
condition.  But  where  directors  cast  about  for  "cheap"  teachers,  and  al- 
low such  as  they  secure  to  remain  in  the  school-room  from  the  beginning 
till  the  close  of  the  term  without  any  attention  from  the  board,  it  is  not 
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reasonable  to  expect  first-class  teaching.  A  few  of  our  school-boards  have 
cut  down  salaries,  and  thus  driven  away  good  teachers,  when  the  districts 
were  well  able  to  pay  higher  wages. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  large  class  of  our  school  directors  visit  the 
schools  so  seldom,  that  they  are  totally  unaware  of  the  difference  that  ex- 
ists in  the  kind  of  work  done  in  our  schools.  Most  of  them  are  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  teaching ;  and  they  are 
men  of  'such  business  tact,  that  if  they  really  appreciated  the  existing 
difference,  would  be  willing  to  pay  salaries  to  secure  the  best  teachers. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  school  grading.  A  regular  graded  course 
of  study  could  and  should  be  adopted  even  in  our  country  schools ;  and, 
if  adhered  to,  the  results  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  they  are. 
The  schools  of  our  villages  and  boroughs  (Huntingdon  excepted)  are  graded 
schools  in  name  and  not  in  fact,  but  are  conducted  as  so  many  separate 
and  independent  schools.  The  board  of  directors  should  have  a  regular 
course  of  study  adopted  for  each  room,  and  when  a  pupil  leaves  one  room 
he  should  be  able  to  enter  all  the  classes  of  the  next  grade. 

Then  the  teacher  of  the  highest  grade  should  have  general  supervision 
and  management  of  all  the  schools.  This  would,  to  a  great  extent,  secure 
better  classification,  promote  regular  attendance,  and  prevent  the  disorder 
and  general  lawlessness  that  prevail  in  some  of  these  schools. 

Teachers. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  have  as  good  a  class  of  teachers  as  can 
be  found  in  central  Pennsylvania,  or  in  any  other  county  in  the  State  in 
similar  circumstances.  For  the  advantages  our  teachers  have  had,  and  the 
inducements  ofi'ered  them  to  prepare  for  their  work,  they  have  made  re- 
markable improvement.  To  attain  their  present  scholastic  and  professional 
acquirements,  they  have  made  sacrifices  of  which  the  public  knows  little. 
They  are  doing  as  good  work  in  the  school-room  as  could  be  expected, 
and  manifest  a  commendable  professional  zeal. 

Perhaps  their  greatest  lack  is  in  general  knowledge.  They  don't  read 
enough  good  newspapers,  or  a  sufficient  amount  of  history  and  biography, 
but  confine  themselves  too  closely  to  text-books. 

Teachers  holding  diplomas,  permanent  certificates,  professional  certifi- 
cates, or  even  first-class  provisional  certificates,  can  not  be  secured  for  all 
of  our  schools  with  the  present  short  term  and  low  wages.  Directors 
should,  therefore,  ofi"er  every  incentive  practicable  to  obtain  better  quali- 
fied teachers.  In  this  connection,  we  reiterate  the  policy  advocated  in 
every  annual  report  since  our  election  to  the  superintendcncy — the  grada- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries.  I  trust  the  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  our  school 
directors  will  see  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  and  adopt  it.  I  have  given 
this  matter  careful  consideration,  and  I  don't  know  a  plan  the}^  could 
adopt  that  would  improve  the  schools  of  Huntingdon  county  more  than 
the  one  advocated. 
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Branches  Taught. 

Some  of  the  common  branches  are  not  taught  in  all  of  the  schools.  His- 
tory is  omitted  in  a  number  of  schools,  and  geography  and  other  branches 
in  a  few.  Technical  grammar  is  taught  in  some  schools,  where  the  pupils 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  pursue  it.  In  such  schools  I  have  recom- 
mended its  discontinuance,  and  the  adoption  of  language  lessons  and  com- 
position in  its  stead.  All  the  common  branches  should  be  taught  in  every 
school  in  the  county,  and  the  manner  of  presenting  each  should  be  dictated 
by  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  receiving  the  instruction. 

County  Institute. 

This  annual  convention  was  held  in  Huntingdon,  December  17-21, 1878. 
Our  day  instructors  were  Reverend  I.  N.  Hays,  principal  of  the  Cumber- 
land Yalley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Professor 
D.  M.  Sensenig,  principal  of  State  Normal  School, Indiana,  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  J.  H.  Shumaker,  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  of 
our  own  teachers.  In  connection  with  the  institute,  we  held  a  course  of 
four  evening  lectures.  Although  this  was  an  experiment,  the  lectures  were 
self-sustaining.  The  leeturers  were  "Wallace  Bruce — "  Womanhood  in 
Shakspeare ;"  General  W.  W.  H.  Davis — "  The  Halls  of  the  Montezumas ;" 
Reverend  George  P.  Hays,  D.  D. — "Character  and  Manners;"  and  Rev- 
erend Peter  Stryker,  D.  D. — "  Convei'sation." 

In  the  day  sessions,  we  aimed  to  do  practical  work.  The  institute  was 
well  attended  by  teachers  and  the  public.  The  court-room  was  crowded 
at  every  session  after  the  first.  This  agency  is  growing  in  interest,  popu- 
larity, and  efficiency  in  our  county. 

Educational  Meetings. 

Ten  of  these  meetings  were  held  during  the  school  year.  Many  more 
had  been  contemplated,  but  in  December,  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, and,  although  there  were  only  a  few  cases  outside  of  that  borough, 
the  people  all  over  the  county  became  panic  stricken,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  hold  meetings  in  some  localities.  A  few  of  these  meetings  were 
re-called  by  directors,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  I  was  asked  not  to  visit 
the  schools. 

Visitations. 

The  small-pox  scare  interfered  considerably  with  this  part  of  my  work, 
and  consequently-  seven  of  the  schools  were  not  reached.  For  this  same 
cause  the  attendance  was  poorer  the  past  year  than  it  has  been  in  any 
other  term  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  this,  my  sixth  and  last  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Hunt- 
ingdon count}',  as  I  look  back  over  the  time  embraced  in  my  official  course, 
I  feel  that  little  has  been  accomplished  in  comparison  with  what  is  yet  to 
do,  before  our  schools  will  attain  even  relative  perfection.      I  feel  the  sat- 
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isfaction,  however,  that  I  performed  my  duty  conscientiously,  and  as 
faithfully  and  well  as  my  ability  would  permit.  For  my  successor,  I  be- 
speak the  earnest,  cordial  support  of  directors,  teachers,  and  friends  of 
education  in  the  county.    - 

My  thanks  are  due,  and  hereby  tendered,  to  the  members  of  the  School 
Department  and  the  press  of  the  county,  for  the  many  courtesies  and  favors 
received  at  their  hands. 


INDIANA  COUNTY— Samuel  Wolf. 
Houses  and  Furniture. 

Ten  houses  were  built  during  the  year — three  in  BuflBngton,  two  in  Brush 
Yalley,  one  in  West  Wheatfield,  one  in  Cherry  Hill,  one  in  Green,  one  in 
West  Mahoning,  and  one  in  Homer  City — all  except  one,  in  Brush  Valley, 
in  place  of  old  ones.  The  one  in  Cherry  Hill  is  located  in  the  village  of 
G-reenville.  It  is  a  neat  two-story  frame  building.  It  is  well  ventilated 
and  heated,  nicely  painted,  and  furnished  with  patent  desks  and  seats.  It* has 
a  belfry  and  bell,  and  stands  on  a  beautiful  and  large  lot,  which  is  inclosed 
with  a  neat  fence.  The  lot  is  divided  to  accommodate  the  sexes.  When 
properly  planted  with  shade  trees,  it  will  present  an  appearance  inferior  to 
none  in  the  county.  The  building  is  for  a  graded  school  of  two  depart- 
ments. The  building,  the  grounds,  and  the  school  are  an  honor  to  the  dis- 
trict and  to  the  county.  If  the  directors  would  do  the  same  for  Diamond- 
ville,  which  has  a  school  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pupils,  Cherry  Hill 
would  stand  among  the  first  in  the  coanty. 

The  house  built  in  Creen,  is  in  the  village  of  Dixonville,  and  is  a  neat 
one-story  frame  building ;  painted  ;  has  a  belfry  and  bell,  and  is  furnished 
with  gothic  desks  and  seats.  The  directors  deserve  great  credit  for  erect- 
ing such  a  building. 

The  house  built  in  West  Mahoning  is  also  furnished  with  gothic  desks. 
The  one  built  in  Homer  City  is  another  room  to  the  one  previously 
built.  It  is  a  one-story  building  of  two  rooms,  and  used  for  a  school  of 
two  grades.  The  new  room  is  well  supplied  with  patent  furniture.  The 
three  houses  built  by  Buffington  are  also  frame,  and  one-story,  and  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  pens  which  were  removed  to  give  place  to  the 
new  ones,  and  which  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  the  directors  to  build. 
They  now  regret  that  they  did  not  do  so  ten  years  ago.  The  two  in  Brush 
Valley,  and  one  in  West  Wheatfield,  are  frame.  The  last  six  are  furnished 
with  the  common  box-desk.  I  feel  sorry  to  see  new  houses  filled  with  such 
old-time,  uncomfortable,  unhealthy  furniture ;  but  some  people  yet  believe 
that  any  kind  of  furniture  is  good  enough  for  a  school-room.  It  takes  such 
people  a  long  time  to  see  that  the  world  is  moving  on  while  they  are  stand- 
ing still.     Mechanicsburg  has  replaced  its  old  furniture  with  the  gothic 
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desk,  and  Blairsville  has  done  the  same  with  all  its  rooms.  We  have  im- 
proved furniture  in  one  school  or  more  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
county ;  and  directors  and  parents,  comparing  it  with  the  old-fashioned, 
back-breaking  furniture,  will,  by  and  by,  be  induced  to  procure  some  one  or 
other  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  furniture,  either  of  which  is  ten  times 
as  good  as  the  shapeless,  comfortless  trash  that  now  fills  most  of  our  school- 
rooms.    May  the  time  soon  come. 

Teachers. 

Our  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  improving  each  year,  and  while  we  yet  have 
too  many  drones  in  the  profession,  I  feel  confident  that  during  the  last 
seven  years,  the  teachers  of  this  county  have  improved  as  much  as  those 
of  any  other  county  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  had  not  "  hard  times" 
cut  down  the  salaries,  and  prevented  the  school  term  from  being  longer, 
and  prevented  the  building  of  many  needed  houses,  and  made  havoc  in  ed- 
ucational affairs  generally,  we  might  point  to  a  glorious  record  for  Indiana 
county  school  teachers.  Public  sentiment  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  better 
houses  and  better  teaching. 

Local  and  County  Institutes. 

I  held  seventeen  local  institutes.  These  were  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  and  all  parts  of  the  county  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
them.  The  attendance  at  every  meeting  was  large — in  some  places  so  large 
that  not  nearly  all  who  came  could  secure  either  sitting  or  standing  room. 
While  the  teachers  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  did  much  to  carry  on 
the  meetings,  the  best  part  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  school 
cause,  was  the  very  active  part  the  directors  and  citizens  took  in  the  in- 
stitute work.  Whenever  we  can  interest  those  who  pay  taxes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  them  at  public  meetings  and  elsewhere,  to  advocate  the 
building  of  better  houses,  and  employing*  better  teachers  at  fair  salaries,  I 
feel  sure  that  our  schools  will  prosper. 

The  county  institute  was  again  a  good  one.  Only  a  few  of  those  actu- 
ally engaged  in  teaching  were  absent,  and  nearly  every  one  of  those  was  ab- 
sent because  of  necessity,  while  many  former  and  prospective  teachers 
were  with  us,  the  former  to  aid  us  with  their  experience,  the  latter  to  learn 
from  us.  Colonel  Sanford  delivered  a  lecture,  and  Reverend  C.  L.  Ehren- 
feld  addressed  the  directors  on  directors'  day,  and  in  the  evening  lectured 
to  a  very  large  audience.  All  the  other  work  was  done  by  the  faculty  of 
the  normal  school,  and  by  our  own  teachers  and  directors.  The  reports  on 
topics  were  very  much  better  than  those  of  any  previous  institute.  The 
papers  read  by  John  Hill  and  Doctor  William  Hosac,  directors,  and  Hon- 
orable A.  W.  Kimmel,  were  such  as  to  entitle  their  authors  to  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  all  friends  of  the  common  school.  The  discussions 
were  distinguished  for  high  and  progressive  educational  thought,  and  were 
often  animated  and  spirited,  but  never  drifted  into  useless  debate.  Many 
of  the  three  hundred  teachers,  about  sixty  directors,  and  a  very  large  num- 
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ber  of  earnest  friends  of  education  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions, 
and  although  sometimes  widely  different  views  were  entertained  by  the 
different  speakers,  there  was  no  perceptible  ripple  to  mar  the  good  feeling 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  institute. 

In  closing  my  official  work — having  served  as  county  superintendent  for 
ten  years — three  at  one  time  and  seven  this — I  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
people  and  teachers  for  many  kindnesses,  to  the  directors  for  aid  and  en- 
couragement given  by  them,  to  the  county  papers  for  willingness  at  all 
times  to  publish  educational  news,  and  to  the  Department  for  favors  and 
indulgences  granted. 


JEFFERSON  COU]VTY— G.  Ament  Blose. 

In  viewing  the  educational  field  in  which  we  have  labored  for  three  years, 
many  reminiscences  of  school  life  and  its  kindred  associations  are  called 
from  the  shades  of  oblivion. 

While  very  little  has  been  realized  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  a  golden  wreath 
of  prosperity,  sufficient  to  satisfy  more  than  an  ordinary  ambition,  has 
been  obtained. 

The  schools  never  were  better  organized  nor  better  classified  than  they 
now  are.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  gained  much,  both  in  educational 
efficiency  and  in  practical  methods  of  instruction.  The  teachers,  gener- 
all}^,  are  an  earnest,  hard-working,  zealous  class  of  persons,  yet  a  sense  of 
candor  compels  me  to  say,  that  there  arc  a  few  claiming  to  be  teachers  who 
are  ignorant,  bigoted,  incompetent,  untrutliful,  and  morally  putrescent. 

Nothing  more  painful  can  be  presented  to  a  conscientious  superinten- 
dent, than  the  employment  of  one  or  more  teachers  who  have  a  total  dis- 
regard for  truth,  for  important  positions  in  some  of  the  principal  graded 
schools  of  his  county.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  directors  will  cmplo}"  not 
only  those  who  are  unimpeached,but  those  who  cannot  be  successfully  im- 
peached. The  teachers'  profession  in  the  county  is  as  free  from  excres- 
cences to-day  as  it  ever  was  in  the  past. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  building  of  eleven  new  houses  during  the 
year.  Barnett,  Clover,  Eldred,  Henderson,  McCalmont,  Perry,  Polk,  Ring- 
gold, and  Warsaw,  each  built  one,  and  Winslow,  two  houses.  The  one  in 
Eldred  and  the  one  in  Perry  are  neat,  commodious  houses,  furnished  with 
patent  furniture.  They  are  truly  a  credit  to  the  men  who  planned  and 
built  them.  All  the  others  are  good,  substantial  buildings,  supplied  with 
home-made  furniture.  The  desks  and  seats  are  large  enough  to  seat  two 
pupils  on  each  seat,  except  the  one  in  Henderson,  in  which  the  seats  are 
longer.  All  the  houses  have  high  ceilings,  and  are  supplied  with  black- 
boards along  one  end.  Every  one  of  the  black-boards  is  poorly  painted, 
except  the  one  in  Perry.     Very  many  of  the  school-houses  have  poor  black- 
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boards.  Several  of  the  townships  had  their  black-boards  repaired  or  put 
in  new  ones  ;  but  there  is  much  more  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  no  apparatus  worth  mentioning.  The  seats  have  been 
repaired  in  a  number  of  the  houses  to  suit  the  size  of  the  pupils,  still  far 
too  many  of  those  needing  such  repairs  remain  unrepaired. 

The  examinations  were  held  somewhat  earlier  than  in  former  years 
More  than  forty  applicants  were  rejected. 

The  county  institute  opened  December  24,  1877.  Never  before  in  the 
histor}!-  of  the  county,  was  there  such  a  gathering  of  teachers.  Never  be- 
fore was  there  such  an  enthusiastic  and  harmonious  meeting.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  members  were  in  attendance.  The  largest  attendance  during 
any  previous  superintendency  was  one  hundred  and  five. 

Miss  Florence  Chidester,  Professor  Fair,  Reverend  Home,  and  superin- 
tendent Kain  rendered  valuable  assistance  during  the  sessions  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  in  evening  lectures.  Colonel  Frank  Seltzer  also  delivered  a  very 
entertaining  evening  lecture  on  "  What  I  know  about  money."  District 
institutes  were  continued  through  the  winter  term  in  several  townships. 

In  the  visitations,  attention  was  given,  more  especially  to  the  methods 
of  conducting  recitations,  and  the  manner  of  instruction  employed  by  the 
teachers.  In  many  of  the  schools  very  great  improvement  has  been  made, 
and  in  a  considerable  number,  the  teachers  themselves  need  much  instruc- 
tion to  eiiable  them  to  succeed  well.  Previously,  more  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  the  manner  in  which  the  schools  were  governed.  When  I  came 
into  office,  about  three  fourths  of  the  schools  were  noisy  and  turbulent. 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  evil  increased,  that  the  success  of  our  educa- 
tional interests  demanded  the  first  eflforts  of  the  superintendent  for  its  cor- 
rection. Last  winter,  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  schools  were  disorderly. 
The  most  noisy  and  boisterous  school  visited  last  winter,  was  at  Knoxdale. 
All  the  schools  in  the  county  were  visited,  some  of  them  twice,  except  one 
in  Polk  and  two  in  Winslow.  The  one  in  Polk  was  closed  for  a  few  days' 
vacation  when  I  was  in  that  locality,  and  the  two  in  Winslow  were  not 
visited,  because  there  was  a  misunderstanding  in  reference  to  their  time 
of  closing,  so  that  I  reached  the  township  on  Monday,  and  they  had  closed 
the  previous  Friday. 

County  normals  were  in  session  during  the  months  of  June,  September, 
and  Ma}^  Those  in  June,  1877,  and  May,  1878,  were  held  in  Perry  town- 
ship. Sixty-five  attended  the  first  one,  and  about  fifty  the  one  just  closed. 
The  one  held  in  September  was  at  Rockdale.  About  forty  teachers  were 
m  attendance.  The  students  had  the  use  of  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionar}',  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  and  Chambers'  Encyclopedia. 
Those  in  attendance  gained  mucli  useful  information,  and  nearly  every  one 
of  those  who  taught  last  winter  gave  general  satisfaction. 

A  county  superintendent  can  do  more  good  through  schools  of  this  kind 
than  he  can  by  any  other  agency ;  but  he  must  have  educational  attain- 
ments superior  to  the  teachers  under  his  charge,  or  he  will  fail  in  this  i^ar- 
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ticular  sphere.  That  person  who  is  educationally  only  the  equal  of  nearly 
half  the  teachers  under  his  control,  and  who  is  inferior  in  education  to  a 
large  number  of  them,  is  not  fit  for  the  superintendency. 

The  past  year  was  one' of  almost  incessant  toil  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Twentj^-two  public  and  twenty-eight  private  examinations  were 
held.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-one  teachers  were  examined,  and  three 
hundred  and  nine  provisional  and  thirteen  professional  certificates  were 
issued.  Two  hundred,  and  nine  visits  to  schools,  averaging  nearly  one  and 
three  fourth  hours  each,  were  made.  Seven  institutes,  besides  the  county 
institute,  were  attended,  and  four  educational  meetings  were  held.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  days  were  spent  in  official  duties.  One  hundred 
and  thirteen  official  letters  were  written ;  and  more  than  three  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  traveled.  The  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Erie,  was 
attended,  and  county  normals  were  held  during  the  months  of  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  May.  In  addition  to  these  things,  he  collected  the  material 
and  wrote  the  history  of  education  in  the  county,  and  prepared  a  course 
of  studies  for  the  ungraded  schools,  which  was  placed  in  every  school. 

We  have  many  directors  who  are  excellent  public  servants,  who  are  a 
credit  to  their  districts,  and  who  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  schools. 
But  there  are  some  who  hang  like  leaden  weights  upon  the  system.  There 
is  no  needed  reform  that  they  do  not  oppose ;  no  measures  for  imppove- 
ment  that  they  do  not  strive  to  cripple.  Some  seem  to  have  been  elected 
on  the  basis  of  a  sordid  economy,  and  they  are  determined  to  carry  it  out 
on  the  principle  of  cheap  teachers,  cheap  school-houses,  and  cheap  every- 
thing, whether  the  schools  do  well  or  fail.  There  is  another  class  of  di- 
rectors, who  have  relatives  or  friends  desiring  to  teach,  and  it  is  their 
purpose  to  secure  them  schools,  regardless  of  fitness.  There  are  some 
localities  in  which  an  intelligent,  energetic  man  could  not  be  elected  school 
director.  When  the  poor  school-houses  in  some  districts  are  reported,  the 
directors  are  highly  indignant ;  or  when  it  is  recommended  to  allow  the 
teachers  for  their  time  while  attending  county  institute,  the  economical 
class  declares  it  is  robbing  the  people  and  the  children  of  their  schooling. 
Some  directors  do  not  want  a  man  for  superintendent  who  has  abilit}^,  and 
who  labors  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  They  prefer  some  one  who  has 
enriched  the  orthography  of  the  language  with  a  new  spelling  for  some 
simple  word,  or  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  pronounce  some  of  the 
most  common  words  in  the  language. 

In  a  few  of  the  townships  the  directors  have  shown  their  wisdom  by 
abandoning  the  summer  term  of  school.  Very  little  good  has  resulted 
from  such  schools,  and  very  little  good  will  result  from  schools  for  small 
pupils  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  defects  mentioned  in  the  report  two  years  ago  still  remain. 
A  great  many  of  the  teachers  are  well  qualified  and  succeed  admirably. 
But  cheap  and  incompetent  teachers  have  worked  against  the  success  of 
the  schools  in  far  too  many  instances,  and  will  likely  continue  to  operate 
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against  their  success  for  years  to  come.  One  or  two  months'  teaching  by 
a  good  teacher  is  more  valuable  thtin  many  months  by  an  inferior  one.  A 
few  hints  from  a  master  are  more  beneficial  than  learned  discussions  by 
an  inferior  person. 

Of  these  attempting  to  teach,  too  large  a  number  is  educationally  unfit 
for  teachers.  I  have  some  papers  in  my  possession,  written  by  a  teacher 
who  is  prominently  connected  with  the  schools,  in  which  the  word  inter- 
mission is  spelled  i-n-t-e-r-m-i-t-i-o-n  four  times. 

In  this  age,  when  there  is  a  growing  contempt  for  law  and  for  public  and 
private  morality,  when  that  from  which  good  morals  should  come  is  full 
of  impurities,  it  becomes  those  who  are  lovers  of  truth,  virtue,  and  charity, 
as  taught  by  Him  who  was  the  world's  greatest  teacher,  to  be  ever  faithful 
to  duty.  I  have  spent  nearly  all  the  money  I  received  from  the  oflQce  in 
connection  with  my  official  duties,  but  I  do  not  regret  the  expenditure, 
for  the  great  advancement  in  education  in  the  county  during  the  past  three 
years  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  consideration  could  be. 

To  those  who  have  aided  me  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  and 
to  those,  especially,  without  whose  generous  hospitality  I  should,  to-day, 
have  not  one  dollar's  remuneration  for  my  entire  three  years'  labors,  I 
shall  always  feel  grateful. 

Historical. 

A  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  early  educational  history  of  the  county 
have  been  learned  since  it  was  written. 

Errata. 

In  the  historical  sketch  of  Jeflferson  county,  on  the  three  hundred  and 
thirteenth  page  in  the  school  report  for  18T7,the  name  Milliron  should  be 
used,  instead  of  Million,  in  the  seventh  line  from  the  foot  of  the  page. 
Also,  on  the  three  hundred  and  fourteenth  page,  and  sixth  line  from  the 
top,  the  name  Hindman's  should  be  used,  instead  of  Hindinan's. 

Early  Schools  of  Oliver  Township. 

About  1835,  a  school  was  taught  by  Benjamin  Galhouse,  in  an  old  log 
house  on  land  now  owned  by  the  Smith  heirs,  in  Oliver  township.  It  was 
continued  only  one  term.  The  next  year  a  school-house  was  built  on  land 
of  William  Newcome,  near  where  the  old  State  road  was  crossed  by  the 
road  leading  from  Worthville  to  Punxsutawny.  The  first  term  of  school 
was  taught  by  Miss  Margaret  McKinstr}-.  She  was  succeeded  as  teacher 
by  William  jS'ewcome.  Among  the  citizens  who  were  prominent  in  organ- 
izing the  school,  were  Graston,  Newcome,  Doverspike,  Mauk,  Johnston, 
and  Stunkard.  This  school  was  discontinued  after  three  or  four  years. 
Another  house  was  built  on  land  of  C.  C.  Gaskill,  which  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  William  Reed,  senior.  Some  of  the  principal  citizens  en- 
gaged in  establishing  the  school  were  Adam  Dobson,  Jonathan  Rowan, 
Jacob  McFadden,  and  Philip  Hetrick.     James  Harl,  senior,  was  the  first 
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to  wield  the  "  white  thorn."  He  was  followed  by  Samuel  Reed,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  McKinstry,  Esquire.  Mr.  McKinstry  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  school  very  successfully  for  three  or  four  terms. 

Under  the  School  System  in  Perry  Township. 

The  first  school  under  the  school  system  in  Perry  township,  near  Perrys- 
ville,  was  taught  by  David  Lewis,  the  winter  of  1836  or  1837,  in  an  old  log 
house  built  by  Thomas  McKee,  a  short  distance  east  of  Perrysville,  on  the 
old  road.  There  were  six  or  eight  schools  started  in  the  township  that  year. 
James  E,.  Postlethwait  hauled  six  or  eight  stoves  for  the  school-houses  on 
a  sled  from  some  place  in  Clarion  county.  Strattonville,  I  believe  my  in- 
formant said,  was  the  place.  It  was  during  the  first  snow  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  it  fell  very  deep,  so  that  he  had  difficulty  to  get  through  it. 


JUNIATA  COUNTY— Jolin  M.  Garman. 

In  this,  my  final  report,  I  must  re-affirm  my  former  statement,  that  we 
are  making  progress ;  but,  mainly,  in  two  particulars — the  erection  of 
houses  and  the  school-room  work. 


Four  new  houses  are  being  erected — a  frame  house  in  Fayette,  and  brick 
houses  in  Turbett,  Milford,and  Delaware.  They  will  all  be  furnished  with 
gothic  desks,  and,  in  most  respects,  will  be  first-class  houses.  Although 
our  houses  are  built  of  good  material,  and  the  seats  are  of  the  best,  yet  the 
directors  rarely  put  in  good  black-boards,  these  being  either  unseasoned 
board,  or  composition.  True  economy  seems  to  dictate  slate,  not  slating^ 
as  the  proper  material  for  a  smooth,  durable  surface,  which,  though  more 
costly  at  first,  needs  no  repairs  while  the  house  stands.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  school  boards  to  this  fact — that  the  black-board  is  the  most 
important  part  of  school  furniture,  and  should  be  of  the  best  material.  A 
poor  black-board  soon  becomes  glossy,  and  is  then  unfit  for  use ;  or,  if 
used,  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  by  reason  of  the  constant  strain  necessary  to 
see  what  is  written  on  such  a  surface. 

Grounds. 

On  this  subject,  I  have  but  a  thought.  They  should  be  of  good  size, 
neatly  fenced,  and  well  kept.  They  may  be  made  to  regulate  the  taste  of 
a  whole  neighborhood.  Thompsontown,  in  respect  to  grounds,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  this  county.  Delaware  is  doing  well  in  the  size,  but 
not  in  the  improvement. 

Apparatos. 

Our  schools  are  sadly  deficient  in  apparatus,  and  our  directors  are  not 
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taking  much  interest  in  the  matter.  In  18Y6,  I  advised  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  a  fixed  sum  for  apparatus  ;  but  the  suggestion  has  not  been 
acted  upon.  I  again  present  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  un- 
heeded. Every  school  should  have  apparatus  necessary  to  teach  success- 
fully all  the  pupils  in  the  school.  Sometimes  objection  is  made  to  certain 
apparatus,  because  it  is  not  in  constant  use.  The  same  philosophy  forbids 
the  purchase  of  a  plow  or  a  reaper,  because  they  can  be  used  only  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  Whenever  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  rendered 
less  cflectivc  because  of  the  want  of  apparatus,  let  it  be  purchased  imme- 
diately. 

Sometimes  teachers  do  not  make  use  of  the  apparatus  furnished  ;  but 
their  not  using  it,  argues  not  against  the  apparatus,  but  against  the  quali- 
fications  of  the  teacher,  and  against  the  directors  for  employing  such  teach- 
ers. 

Teachers. 

For  this  year,  our  corps  of  teachers  was  the  best  that  we  had  during  the 
three  years  of  my  term.  Their  work  was  more  thorough  and  earnest — moi'e 
practical  and  philosophical,  and  the  results  more  satisfactory.  Of  course, 
there  were  a  few  drones ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we  felt  they  compared  favorably 
with  an  equal  number  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  examination  was  quite 
severe,  and  about  twenty  j?er  centum  of  the  number  of  applicants  failed. 
To  raise  the  grade,  has  a  good  effect,  as  it  requires  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  to  keep  pace  with  the  gi'ade.  Many  are  teachers,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  Neither  are  they  students  from  choice; 
hence  I  raised  the  grade,  and  they  became  students  from  necessity.  Of 
those  who  received  certificates,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first,  who,  being 
examined  in  an  adjoining  county,  did  not  receive  a  better  certificate  than 
the  one  granted  at  home.  In  some  cases,  those  who  failed  here,  succeeded 
in  bringing  rather  good  certificates  from  abroad.  As  we  had  an  abundant 
supplj',  I  moved,  as  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
upon  the  idea  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest " — dropping  from  the  list  all 
who  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard. 

Employment  of  Teachers. 

In  my  report  of  1876,  I  made  some  remark  as  to  the  proper  manner  to 
deal  with  teachers.  I  have  this  to  add,  that  a  school  board  should  never 
consider  the  relationships,  circumstances,  or  politics  of  the  teacher,  and, 
in  no  case,  should  mere  personal  pi-eference  interfere  with  the  full  perform- 
ance of  duty  as  a  guardian  of  the  public  interests.  The  highest  basis  for 
action,  in  any  public  or  private  capacity,  is  qualificalion,  and  especially 
should  it  be  the  criterion  in  the  selection  of  school  officers  and  teachers. 
Anything  else  savors  of  dishonesty,  sets  to  children  an  example  unworthy 
of  imitation,  and  tends  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  a  people,  by  making  posi- 
tion the  price  of  subserviency  or  accidental  circumstance,  rather  than  of 
intrinsic  worth. 
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The  system  of  application  for  schools  makes  the  teacher  a  sort  of  beggar 
for  place,  which  the  most  importmiate  frequently  attains.  Why  not  select 
a  teacher  of  recognized  ability,  tender  him  the  school,  and  thus  secure  the 
best  available  talent  ?  The  salaries  are  always  fixed,  and  the  problem  fre- 
quently is,  how  to  compress  a  sixty  dollar  teacher  into  a  forty  dollar  salary. 
The  solution,  generally,  being  the  expansion  of  a  thirty  dollar  man,  where 
the  better  qualified  would  not  go. 

I  see  the  immediate  saving  of  a  few  dollars ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  ulti- 
mately paid  for  in  the  mind  struggles  of  the  children,  or  in  their  world 
struggles  as  men  and  women. 

School  Direction. 

The  direction  or  management  of  the  school  is  the  great  question  of  this 
age  and  country,  and  when  I  see  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  to 
the  kind  of  hands  in  charge  of  the  great  trust,  I  no  longer  wonder  that  this 
is  an  age  of  gigantic  frauds,  incompetent  officials,  and  general  recklessness. 
A  school  director  should  think  of  his  position  in  this  light,  and  personal 
ends  will  give  way  to  the  public  good. 

Educational  Work. 

I  visited  all  the  schools  of  the  county  twice,  some  three,  and  a  few  four 
times.  I  traveled  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  miles;  during  my 
term,  over  six  thousand  miles.  I  wrote  during  the  year  nearly  four  hun- 
dred ofl&cial  letters  and  comnnunications ;  during  the  term  about  one  thous- 
and. I  wrote  a  great  many  answers  to  inquiries  about  text-books,  etc., 
not  classed  as  of&cial  letters.  I  turned  my  attention  mainly  to  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers — to  the  improvement  of  them  in  a  literary  sense,  and 
to  make  their  work  more  thorough  and  efiective — and  to  cultivation  of  an 
educational  sentiment  in  the  county.  In  the  first  respect,  I  think  I  suc- 
ceeded.    In  the  second,  only  partially. 

With  this  report  I  close  my  official  term  as  county  superintendent  of  this 
county.  I  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  kind  and  cordial  treatment,  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  county 
for  personal  and  official  favors,  and  to  the  teachers  for  their  hearty  re- 
sponse to  every  educational  call,  and  willing  cooperation  in  everything 
suggested  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  I  cannot  close  this  report  without 
especial  mention  of  Messrs.  D.  E.  Lantz,  W.  I.  Hibbs,  and  J.  W.  Plett,  who 
attended  every  accessible  institute  and  educational  meeting,  and  were  my 
main  dependence  for  the  success  of  those  meetings. 

Sincerly  desirous  that  the  educational  interests  of  Juniata  may  prosper, 
and  with  a  desire  to  see  fulfilled  and  successful  the  design  of  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State,  I  ask  for  my  successor,  Mr.  Wellington  Smith, 
an  earnest  cooperation  and  support.  Isolated  efi'orts  cannot  succeed,  there 
must  be  union  and  sympathy,  then  let  us  not  be  laggards,  but  come  for- 
ward promptly  to  the  support  of  every  measure,  having  for  its  object  the 
protection  of  the  system  and  a  higher  culture  of  the  masses. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY— B.  F.  SliauTb. 

I.  No  great  changes  in  educational  matters  have  taken  place  in  this 
county  during  the  present  school  year.  The  condition  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  teachers  has  been  affected  but  little  by  the  depression  of  business. 
This  fact  is  very  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  public  school  education 
here.  The  schools  have  borne  this  crucial  test  for  181*7-18  very  well,  and 
i:  is  not  expected  that  they  will  soon  have  to  bear  another  test  so  severe 
as  this.  Hence,  whilst  the  past  was  not  in  any  sense  unfruitful,  the  future 
is  looked  to  for  still  richer  harvests. 

II.  As  an  indication  of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  concerning  the 
public  schools  here,  I  mention  the  following  facts : 

(a.)  In  many  counties  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  reduced,  and  school 
terms  were  shortened.  Here  but  little  of  this  was  done,  although  appli- 
cants for  schools  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  on  account  of  an  influx 
from  other  counties,  where  salaries  and  terms  were  not  suflicient.  I  am 
very  glad  to  report  that  many  of  the  directors  have  correct  ideas  concern- 
ing the  compensation  of  teachers,  and  have,  thus  far,  not  favored  a  reduc- 
tion of  it.  Now,  whilst  I  think  that  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral reduction  of  salaries  at  this  time,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  even  implying  that  the  salary  of  good  teach- 
ers here  is  suflficient.     In  most  cases,  it  is  lamentably  insufficient. 

(&.)  The  directors  are,  as  a  rule,  careful  and  cautious  in  selecting  teach- 
ers. They  really  try  to  get  the  best  they  can,  and  try  to  place  them  with 
respect  to  their  adaptability  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  to  teach. 

(c.)  School  accommodations  are  improving.  Furniture,  grounds,  etc., 
are  more  carefully  looked  after.  There  has  been  no  diminution  of  activity 
in  building  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  in  adopting  books,  maps,  etc. 

(d.)  The  interest  of  teachers,  directors,  and  friends  of  education,  in  the 
annual  institute,  has  not  abated  in  the  least.  The  session  of  1811,  was 
equal,  in  all  respects,  to  any  session  of  former  institutes. 

III.  There  are  two  facts  which  might  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  schools.  First,  the  schools  are  not  visited  much  by  pat- 
rons. This  seems  to  show  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Second,  the  district  institute  is  disappearing.  This  seems  to  show  a  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachei'S. 

(a.)  Patrons  do  not  visit  the  schools.  I  think  this  is  neglecting  a  very 
plain  duty,  and  if  persisted  in  will  eventually  injure  the  schools.  Proper 
visitation  by  patrons  helps  schools  in  various  ways.  1.  It  encourages 
pupils  in  their  school  work.  2.  It  makes  the  teacher  more  watchful  and 
earnest  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  .3.  It  enables  the  patron  to  know 
something,  by  observation,  of  the  operations  of  the  school,  and  to  appre- 
ciate more  justly  the  difficulties  and  the  nature  of  the  teacher's  work.  4. 
T  School  Report. 
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It  brings  patron  and  teacher  together,  and  thus  gives  an  opportunity  for 
acquaintance,  for  explanation,  and  for  interchange  of  views. 

The  number  of  visits  made  by  patrons  during  the  year  is  insufficient, 
and  indicates,  on  tlieir  part,  either  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  school  work  or 
a  wonderful  degree  of  confidence  in  teachers,  directors,  etc.  Visits  should 
be  frequent ;  at  least,  once  a  month.  They  should  be  made  singly  ;  or,  if 
in  company,  it  should  be  a  small  one.  The  practice  of  visiting  in  large 
companies,  and  only  once  in  a  session,  (when  the  superintendent  comes,) 
is,  in  my  judgment,  not  a  wise  one,  and  should  not  be  encouraged.  Let 
patrons  visit  their  schools  in  the  right  spirit,  in  the  right  way,  and  at  the 
right  time,  and  their  schools,  be  they  of  the  best  or  of  the  worst,  will  be 
benefited  thereby. 

(&.)  The  district  institute  is  waning.  This  is  a  loss  ;  for,  if  properly 
managed,  it  is  an  efficient  aid  in  school  work.  Teachers  are  responsible, 
in  part,  for  its  loss.  Regardless  of  law  concerning  the  matter,  the  teach- 
ers of  each  district  should  meet,  at  least,  once  a  month,  to  compare  views 
and  discuss  their  work.  Not  to  do  so  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable, is  not  to  do  what  the  least  reflection  upon  the  subject  indicates 
should  be  done  by  all  true,  earnest,  teachers.  And  wherever  such  meet- 
ings are  held,  the  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  found  to  be  good, 
and  is  continually  strengthened.  I  am  sure  that  in  some  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  institute  is  still  continued,  the  teachers  have,  through  this 
agency,  given  the  cause  of  education  an  impetus,  which  it  would  not  have 
received,  had  the  institute  been  abandoned. 

IV.  I  desire  to  say,  in  closing  this  report,  that  the  experience  of  each 
additional  year,  confirms  an  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  in  several  for- 
mer reports,  viz :  to  make  the  common  schools  yield  the  best  results  pos- 
sible to  our  people,  and  at  the  least  expense,  they  must  receive  •  much 
closer  supervision  than  they  have  thus  far  received,  or  will  receive,  under 
the  existing  provisions  for  the  supervision  of  schools. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY— W.  N.  Aiken. 

In  this,  my  ninth  and  last  annual  report,  in  looking  over  the  field,  I  can 
say  our  schools  are  improving  from  year  to  year.  As  is  always  the  case 
in  educational  work,  the  advancement  is  not  rapid,  but  gradual  in  its  de- 
velopment. It  is  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  workings 
and  watch  it  closely,  that  our  system  of  education  is  increasing  in  interest 
and  efficiency.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  difi"erent  ways,  espe- 
cially in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  More  special  preparation  has  been 
made  by  them,  more  general  reading  has  been  done,  as  well  as  professional 
reading,  and  a  wider  range  of  thought  has  been  cultivated  by  the  teachers. 
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During  the  past  year,  the  work  has  moved  along  smoothly  without  scarcely 
ajar  in  the  machinery.  A  large  number  of  our  schools  did  an  excellent 
work,  because  the  teachers  were  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  We  have  many  experienced  and  efficient  teachers,  who  labor 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 


The  common  branches  are  taught  in  all  our  schools,  except  a  few,  in 
which  no  instruction  in  language  or  grammar  is  given.  Writing  has  been 
taught  more  successfully  in  the  past  few  years  than  formerly.  The  teach- 
ing of  this  branch  had  been  much  neglected,  but  the  remedy  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  with  good  results.  Instruction  in  language  and  composition 
has  been  given  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  should  be  in  all.  Some  of  our 
teachers  have  not  caught  the  spirit,  or  have  not  the  ambition  or  knowledge, 
to  commence  the  work  and  continue  it  as  a  daily  exercise. 

Examinations. 

Written  examinations  have  been  introduced  and  practiced  in  some  of  our 
schools  during  the  year,  and  the  results  have  been  gratifying. 

Teachers. 

Teachers  holding  normal  school  diplomas,  permanent  and  professional 
certificates,  have  generally  sustained  their  professional  standing,  and  are 
worthy  the  distinction  which  thej^  enjoy.  Some  of  the  provisional  teachers 
do  good  work  in  the  school-room,  and  their  influence  is  felt  wherever  they 
are  placed.  Our  teachers  need  to  give  more  attention  to  professional  and 
general  reading,  and,  I  would  suggest,  to  general  information.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  county  deserve  praise  for  their  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  I  desire  to  recognize  the  fact  thus  publicly,  and  express 
my  appreciation  of  this  spirit,  which  is  doing  much  for  the  schools  of  the 
county. 

Five  new  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year.  All  are  frame  build- 
ings, large,  and  furnished  with  good  furniture.  The  grounds  for  the  use 
of  the  schools  are  generally  of  good  size,  containing  an  acre,  and  the  loca- 
tion selected  with  more  care  than  formerly.  Several  houses  were  repaired, 
some  re-seated,  and  the  grounds  of  a  number  inclosed  with  a  fence,  and 
trees  planted.     We  have  now  few  poor  houses. 

The  institute  was  held  at  the  usual  time,  before  the  opening  of  the  win- 
ter term  of  school.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large — two  hundred 
enrolled  as  active  members.  Directors  and  citizens  also  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  exercises.  Professor  E.  V.  DeGraff",  of  Albany,  New  York, 
was  present  during  the  week  as  instructor,  and  Professor  D.  M.  Sensenig, 
of  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  part  of  the  week.  Evening  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Professor  E.  V.  DeGraflT,  Reverend  R.  A.  Browne,  D.  D.,  and 
S.  W.  Dana,  Esquire. 

A  normal  school  has  been  held  for  the  past  three  years  in  Newcastle, 
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during  the  vacation  of  the  schools.  The  length  of  terra  six  weeks.  Sixty- 
five  teachers  attended  the  first  year,  one  hundred  and  five  the  second,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  the  third.  The  fourth  term,  now  in  session,  eighty 
are  enrolled.  This  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  teachers,  and  the  results 
thus  far  have  proven  the  school  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  teacher.  Young  teachers  and  those  preparing  for  teaching 
should  have  special  training,  as  in  any  other  profession. 

Ten  educational  meetings  were  held  in  difierent  parts  of  the  county 
during  the  session  of  the  schools.  They  were  well  attended  by  citizens 
and  directors,  as  well  as  by  teachers. 

Visits. 

Every  school-room  in  the  county  was  visited  once,  and  a  large  number 
twice.  Only  two  visits  were  made  in  a  day  by  the  superintendent,  and 
whenever  practicable  he  was  accompanied  by  directors. 

District  institutes  were  organized  and  conducted  in  Wilmington  and 
Hickory  townships.  In  the  latter  the  teachers  and  directors  took  an  active 
interest,  and  the  attendance  of  citizens  was  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  me 
during  these  past  years,  while  engaged  in  my  official  duties. 


LEBAlSroiSr  COUNTT—W.  B.  Bodenliorii. 

Having  completed  our  first  term  of  official  life  in  the  school  work,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  see  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  wherein  we  have  come  short  of  expectations. 

In  this  age  of  universal  progress,  it  would  be  folly  to  say  we  have  made 
no  advancement  in  school  work,  but  candor  compels  us  to  acknowledge 
that  in  many  instances  we  have  not  attained  that  excellence  which  we 
might  have  attained  under  more  favorable  cii'cumstances. 

The  great  drawback  to  our  work,  is  the  misapprehension  by  so  many  of 
our  people — teachers,  as  well  as  others — of  the  true  idea  of  education. 
They  consider  a  man  educated,  when  he  has  acquired  a  smattering  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  Enough  of  these  to  obtain  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  or  carry  on  some  kind  of  business,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
You  cannot  convince  them  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind 
not  cultivated  to  its  utmost  capacity,  so  long  as  a  single  power  lies  dor- 
mant, so  long  as  a  single  virtue  of  tlie  heart  is  not  called  into  exercise,  our 
education  is  incomplete.  Or  that  so  long  as  truth  beckons  us  on  to  purer 
principles  and  deeper  beauties,  so  long  as  there  are  chords  in  our  nature 
that  have  never  been  tuned  to  harmony,  we  are  uneducated.  They  fail  to 
grasp  the  idea  that  education  is  a  threefold  work,  and  when  rightly  pur- 
sued, binds  in  harmony  the  intellectual,  social,  and  physical  powers.     The 
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education  which  is  most  talked  of,  is  that  of  the  mind,  while  the  body  is 
left  to  the  doctor,  and  the  heart  to  the  novelist  and  the  clergyman. 

Three  years  ago,  when  we  assumed  the  duties  of  our  office,  we  set  our 
mark  high,  and  had  lofty  ideals,  but  we  knew  not  what  we  had  to  encoun- 
ter. Knowing  that  in  every  craft,  the  workman  must  be  supplied  with 
suitable  implements,  we  set  about  inducing  the  directors  to  tear  down  the 
dilapidated  school-houses,  and  erect  others  worthy  of  the  name.  In  this 
we  have  been  partially  successful.  Of  the  twenty-six  houses  erected  dur- 
ing the  three  years  ending  June,  1878,  there  is  none  that  can  be  called  in- 
diferent,  and  the  directors,  who  had  the  building  in  charge,  may  well  feel 
proud  of  their  work.  Of  the  eight  new  buildings  erected  duiing  last  jear, 
one  in  Bethel,  two  in  Cornwall,  one  in  Heidelberg,  one  in  Londonderry^, 
two  in  Mill  Creek,  and  one  in  Union — it  is  almost  unfair  to  call  attention 
to  any  particular  one,  since  all  have  done  so  well ;  yet  we  feel  constrained 
to  particularly  mention  the  fine  building  in  ISTewmanstown,  Mill  Creek 
township,  and  the  elegant  Bird  Coleman  building,  in  Cornwall  township. 
The  latter,  erected  by  the  Coleman  estate,  we  consider  the  finest  school 
building  in  Lebanon  county,  and  would  respectfully  request  the  difierent 
school  boards  who  contemplate  building,  to  see  it,  and  then  ''  go  and  do 
likewise."  All  the  buildings  erected  during  the  last  three  years,  have 
been  supplied  with  patent  furniture.  Beside  the  new  buildings  erected, 
we  have  had  twenty-seven  of  the  old  buildings  remodeled,  and  re-furnished 
with  improved  furniture. 

Apparatus. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  schools  that  can  be  reported  as  well 
supplied  with  apparatus,  yet,  there  is  no  school  in  the  county  that  is  wholly 
deficient  in  this  respect.  The  directors  in  the  various  districts  add  yearly, 
a  set  of  outline  maps  in  this  school,  a  globe  in  that,  and  so  on.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  hard  times,  we  believe,  that  in  this  respect  our  report  would 
be  more  encouraging. 

Teachers  and  Salaries. 

So  far  as  applicants  for  the  teachers'  positions  are  concerned,  we  have 
an  over-abundance.  This  has  induced  us  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations, and  reject  quite  copiously.  In  this  way,  we  truly  believe,  we  gave 
the  directors  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better  selection  of  teachers  than 
they  have  had  for  some  time.  We  compelled  some  of  those  teachers,  who 
have  been  content  year  in  and  out  to  simply  make  a  "  sartifficate,''^  to  take 
a  back  seat,  and  taught  our  young  aspirants  for  honors,  what  we  expect  of 
the  teachers  of  our  county.  And  have  the  directors  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  ?  In  most  of  the  districts  they  have.  But  in  a  few,  with 
strange  perverseness,  they  passed  by  some  of  our  best  teachers,  holding 
professional  and  permanent  certificates,  and  employed  inferior  provisional 
certificates,  simply  because  they  could  employ  them  a  few  dollars  per  month 
cheaper.    Such  directors  might  Jind  very  fine  farm  land  in  Kansas.    The 
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salaries  in  most  districts  have  remained  stationery,  or  nearly  so.  In  some 
of  the  districts  the  directors  have  made  yearly  reductions,  until  there  is 
very  little  left  on  which  to  operate. 


Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  schools,  we  visited  all  twice,  with  few 
exceptions,  many  of  them  three,  and  some  four  times.  We  found  some 
very  satisfactory,  some  good,  and  some  indifferent.  Some  of  the  indiffer- 
ent ones  not  taught  by  young  teachers,  either,  but  by  old,  experienced 
teachers,  from  whom  the  superintendent  and  directors  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect better  results.  From  the  large  number  of  our  teachers  attending  the 
different  State  normal  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  we  are 
led  to  expect  better  schools  the  coming  term,  than  ever  before. 

Institute. 

Our  annual  institute  has  for  many  years  been  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State.  We  have  endeavored  to  keep  it  up  to  its  high  standard.  At 
our  last  institute,  we  had  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  enrolled,  with  one 
exception.  Our  instructors  were  Professor  DeGraff,  of  New  York  ;  Pro- 
fessor N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  and  Honora- 
ble H.  Houck.  With  these  gentlemen  as  instructors,  any  one  can  run  an 
institute.  Our  evening  lecturers  were  Professor  DeGraff,  Reverend  W.  S. 
H.  Keys,  and  Doctor  I.  I.  Hays.  In  addition  to  these,  Miss  H.  B.  Swine- 
ford,  of  the  Kej^stone  State  Normal  School,  gave  some  readings,  which 
were  highly  appreciated.  There  was  more  work  done  by  our  own  teachers 
than  ever  before,  and  their  efforts  were  highly  spoken  of  by  all. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY— J.  O.  Knauss. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  Lehigh  county  for  the  school  year  ending  June  1, 1878  : 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report,  as  a  mark  of  substantial  pro- 
gress, the  erection  of  twelve  new  school-houses  during  the  past  two  years — 
eight  during  the  year  ending  June,  1 8TT,  as  follows  :  Lowhill,  one,  at  Low- 
hill  Church,  size  twenty-two  by  thirty-two  feet,  ceiling  nine  feet  high,  cost 
$524  ;  Lower  Macungie,  one,  at  Wescoesville,  size  twenty-six  by  thirty-two 
feet,  ceiling  ten  feet  high,  cost  $1,086  ;  Upper  Milford,  one,  near  Emaus,  size 
twenty-eight  by  thirty-two  feet,  ceiling  eleven  feet  high,  cost  $1,200  ;  Upper 
Saucon,  one,  near  Coopersburg  Station,  size  twenty-five  by  thirty-three  feet, 
ceiling  arched,  average  height  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  cost  $l,t50 ;  Wash- 
ington, three — one  at  Balliet's  Furnace,  one  at  Franklin,  and  one  at  Treich- 
lersville — average  cost  $1,120;  and  Whitehall,  one,  with  two  rooms,  each 
thirty  feet  square,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  cost  $2,831,  including  $700  for  the  lot. 
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During  the  year  ending  June,  1878,  four  houses  were  built,  as  follows  : 
Upper  Milford,  one,  at  Hampton  Furnace,  size  twenty-eight  by  thirty-two 
feet,  arched  ceiling,  average  heiglit  twelve  feet,  cost  $820  ;  Salisbar^^,  one, 
with  two  rooms,  at  Aineyville,  cost  $1,804  ;  Washington,  one,  at  Renning- 
er's,  size  twenty-five  by  thirty-five  feet,  ceiling  eleven  and  a  half  feet  high, 
cost  $950  ;  and  one  at  Weisenburg  Church,  Weisenburg,  size  twenty-six 
by  thirty  feet,  ceiling  eleven  feet  high,  cost  $725.  Nine  of  these  rooms 
are  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  one  erected 
in  Lowhill  is  frame,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  room  for  several  years 
reported  "  unfit  for  use."  The  ceiling  is  too  low  in  this  building.  The 
one  at  Hampton  Furnace,  Upper  Milford,  is  a  very  substantial  stone 
building.  All  the  others  are  substantial  brick  buildings.  Those  built  in 
Lower  Macungie,  Upper  Saucon,  one  in  Washington,  and  the  two  in  Upper 
Milford,  formed  new  sub-districts.  The  two-roomed  buildings  in  Salis- 
bury and  Whitehall  accommodate  each  two  graded  schools.  The  house  at 
Franklin  was  built  about  twenty  feet  from  the  other  school-house  at  said 
place.  Two  graded  schools  were  established  at  this  place.  The  cost  of 
the  houses  above  mentioned  includes  building,  furniture,  and  in  the  new 
sub-districts  also  the  lots  on  which  thej'-  are  built.  More  care  and  atten- 
tion were  given  in  planning  and  arranging  these  buildings,  as  well  as  Ln 
the  selection  of  materials  used  and  in  their  construction,  than  formerly. 
Those  in  Upper  Milford,  Salisbury,  Whitehall,  and  Upper  Saucon  were 
built  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  committee  of  managers  ap- 
pointed by  the  board.  This  plan,  although  apparently  more  expensive, 
insures  good,  substantial  buildings.  The  others  were  built  by  contract. 
Several  of  these  houses  deserve  special  mention.  Those  of  Washington 
are  each  twenty-six  by  thirty-six  feet,  ceiling  thirteen  feet  high,  large  win- 
dows, sash  hung  with  weights,  a  clothes-room  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls,  and  a  closet  on  each  side  for  dinner  baskets.  The  one  at  Treichlers- 
ville  has  a  steeple  and  bell,  which  were  paid  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The  one  in  Salisbury  is  a  two-story  build- 
ing, thirty-two  by  forty  feet,  ceiling  of  each  room  twelve  feet  high.  Each 
room  has  a  separate  entrance  from  the  outside.  There  are  two  clothes- 
rooms  in  each  room,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls.  Under 
the  house  is  a  small  cellar  in  which  the  fuel  is  kept.  The  roof  projects 
two  feet  all  round  the  building.  The  floors  ai'e  of  yellow  pine  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  thick.  The  house  is  very  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  very  best  of  materials  were  used  in  its  construction,  and  were  put  to- 
gether in  a  very  substantial  manner  by  skilled  mechanics.  All  the  wood 
work  on  the  inside  of  this  house,  and  that  of  the  houses  in  Washington 
and  Whitehall,  was  painted  a  beautiful  oak  color  and  grained.  In  the  last 
described  house  the  first  graded  schools  in  Salisbury  were  established. 
All  the  new  houses  were  supplied  wnth  black  surface  for  black-board  use. 
In  a  few,  a  part  of  the  walls  at  one  end  of  the  room  was  painted  black  ;  this 
does  not  give  satisfaction.     In  others  boards  covered  with  liquid  slating 
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were  used,  while  in  those  of  Lower  Macungie,  Whitehall,  and  one  room 
in  Salisbury,  natural  slate  was  used.  A  few  other  rooms  were  supplied 
with  additional  surface,  and  in  others  it  was  repaired  and  improved. 

Two  of  the  old  houses  in  Weisenburg,  were  repaired  and  considerably 
improved  by  wainscoting  the  rooms.  Considerable  repairing  was  done  in 
other  districts. 

Four  houses  are  reported  as  "  unfit  for  use  ;"  one  in  Lynn,  one  in  Upper 
Saucon,  one  in  Weisenburg,  and  one  in  Whitehall.  These  should  receive 
the  earl}'  attention  of  the  respective  school  boards. 

Furniture. 

The  new  houses  of  Lowhill  and  Weisenburg  were  furnished  with  good 
board  desks.  All  the  other  new  houses,  and  two  rooms  in  Whitehall,  two 
in  South  Whitehall,  one  in  North  Whitehall,  and  one  in  Slatington,  were 
furnished  with  patent  furniture  of  the  most  improved  kind. 

Apparatus. 

The  West  Bethlehem  high  school  was  supplied  with  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary  and  a  large  Bible,  by  the  board.  Three  of  the  primary, 
schools  of  Whitehall  were  supplied  with  primary  reading  charts.  This 
was  a  very  important  and  necessary  step,  since  many  of  the  poorer  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  school  without  any  books  whatever. 

The  Hokendauqua  school  board,  in  view  of  the  "hard  times,"  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  whose  children  attend  the  schools 
are  poor,  and  who  may  also  be  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  residence, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  ]8'77,  resolved  to  purchase  and  provide  all  the  ne- 
cessary books  and  stationery  required  in  the  respective  schools,  the  same 
to  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  district,  and  each  pupil  be  allowed  the 
use  of  them  without  charge,  during  the  school  term.  This  action  of  the 
board  deserves  commendation,  and  is  worthy  of  a  consideration  and  imita- 
tion in  some  other  districts.  There  remains  very  little  excuse  for  any 
child  of  school  age  in  this  district  to  stay  away  from  school. 

Teachers  and  Schools. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-four  teachers  employed,  two  hundred  and 
twelve  are  male,  and  thirty-two  female ;  eighteen  had  no  experience,  three 
had  taught  less  than  one  year,  one  hundred  and  four  less  than  five  years, 
and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  five  or  more  years.  Two  hundred  and  two 
signified  their  willingness  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  had  attended  a  State  normal  school  one  or  more 
terms,  all  but  twenty-one  had  read  books  on  teaching,  eighteen  hold  State 
normal  school  diplomas,  twenty-two,  permanent  certificates,  nineteen,  pro- 
fessional, and  one  hundred  and  eighty -five  provisional,  of  an  average  grade 
of  L95. 

We  did  not  have  as  many  changes  in  teachers  as  formerly,  hence  our 
schools  gained  proportionally.     Although  obliged  to  report  two  complete 
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failures — one  iu  Upper  Milford  the  other  in  Whitehall — and  a  few  partial 
failures,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  never  in  the 
the  history  of  our  public  schools  did  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  work  more 
earnestly  and  with  more  zeal  than  during  the  past  term.  This  became  evi- 
dent in  my  visitations  and  in  the  spring  examinations  by  the  systematic 
teaching  and  the  practical  results  shown.  The  number  of  teachers  who  are 
careless  and  indiffex'ent,  and  who  seem  to  have  no  higher  incentive  than  the 
salary  they  receive,  is  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  inducements  offered, 
the  care  school  boards  manifest  in  making  their  selection  of  teachers,  and 
the  attention  they  give  to  the  inspection  of  the  teachers'  work  in  the 
school-room. 

The  salary  of  teachers  was  reduced  in  twelve  districts,  left  unchanged 
in  eight,  and  increased  in  three. 

The  average  length  of  school  term  was  a  little  more  than  the  preceding 
year. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  was  very  good.  The  best  term  percentage 
ninety-four,  was  shown  by  Grim's  Independent  district.  The  lowest  per 
cent,  is  eighty  and  the  average  for  the  county  eighty-five  and  one  half. 

The  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools  but  one. 

School  examinations  were  required  to  be  held  by  a  large  number  of 
districts,  and  in  more  schools  than  formerly.  With  the  exception  of  one 
township,  they  were  well  attended  by  directors  and  citizens.  In  districts 
where  they  have  been  held  annually  for  a  number  of  years,  the  interest  taken 
in  them  is  continually  increasing.  This  is  evident  by  the  large  attend- 
ance of  directors,  parents,  and  others  on  these  occasions.  The  examina- 
tions held  this  spring  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  very  satisfactory. 
Not  only  are  the  pupils  examined  on  these  occasions,  but  the  professional 
success  or  failure  of  the  teacher  is  also  made  very  obvious  by  the  work  of 
his  pupils.  In  some  instances  the  teacher  does  the  examining  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  while  in  other  cases  the  directors  take  charge  of 
the  classes.  In  either  case  opportunity  is  granted  to  parents  and  others 
to  question  the  classes.  Examinations  thus  fairly  conducted  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  keep  the  larger  pupils  in  school,  and  also  have  a  wholesome  influence 
in  making  public  education  still  more  popular.  The  districts  in  which  ex- 
aminations were  conducted  most  systematically,  and  in  which  most  interest 
was  manifested,  are  Catasauqua,  Coplay,  Whitehall,  and  South  Whitehall. 
We  hope  the  day  may  soon  come  when  a  public  examination  will  be  held  in 
every  school  in  the  county. 

Institutes. 

The  county  institute  was  held  at  Allentown,  commencing  October  30, 
and  continuing  five  days.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  teachers  in  the  county, 
(including  the  city  of  Allentown,)  but  ten.  A  few  of  the  absent  teachers 
were  sick  at  the  time.  It  was  also  largely  attended  by  directors  and  others. 
The  institute  was  a  full  success. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  our  own  teachers,  we  were  ably  assisted 
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by  City  Superintendent  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Doctor  B.  Sadtler,  and  Reverend 
A.  R.  Home,  of  Allentown;  Professors  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  J.  S.  Ermentrout, 
and  G.  C.  Young,  of  Kutztown ;  Doctor  T.  A.  Strasser,  of  Macungie ; 
Deputy  State  Superintendent  H.  Houcli,  and  Professor  E.  Hubbard  Bar- 
low, of  Easton.  To  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  wants  of  the  different 
teachers,  the  institute  was  divided  into  sections,  wliich  met  in  separate 
rooms,  for  a  part  of  the  time.  This  proved  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the 
institute. 

Six  local  institutes  were  held  in  different  sections  of  the  county.  They 
were  all  well  attended,  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  mani- 
fest. In  these,  we  were  aided,  in  the  form  of  evening  lectures,  by  Rever- 
end A.  R.  Home  and  Reverend  M.  H.  Richards,  of  Muhlenberg  College, 
and  Professors  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  D.  S.  Keck,  and  Miss  H.  B.  Swineford,  of 
the  Kutztown  State  Normal  School.  Miss  Swineford  gave  elocutionary 
readings  at  the  Catasaqua  meeting.  The  work  of  the  day  sessions  con- 
sisted in  class  drills  and  discussions,  mostly  carried  on  by  the  teachers  of 
the  county. 

District  Supervision. 

In  Slatington,  Coplay,  and  West  Bethlehem,  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  is  charged  with  the  additional  duty  of  visiting  and  superintending 
the  other  schools  of  the  district.  In  Catasauqua,  the  secretary  of  the  board 
is  charged  with  this  duty.  Both  systems  give  general  satisfaction.  Su- 
pervision of  this  kind  is  especially  valuable  and  necessary  in  graded  schools, 
where  a  systematic  grade  in  the  schools  is  to  be  maintained.  Other  dis- 
tricts should  follow  these  examples. 

The  following,  from  the  Allentown  Democrat,  of  February  13, 18T8,  will 
explain  itself:  "  The  teachers  of  Weisenburg,  with  others  in  the  township 
of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  recently  organized  a  township  library  associ- 
ation, with  the  idea  of  gathering  together  a  library  of  good  books,  for  the 
use  of  such  as  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  subject  to  the  laws 
and  rules  established.  *  *  *  fpj^g  advantage  of  a  well  regulated 
library  is  obvious,  and  every  citizen  of  the  township  should  heartily  co- 
operate with  the  association  in  making  it  a  permanent  success." 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Our  Schools. 

1.  More  professional  reading  by  a  large  number  of  our  teachers. 

2.  More  regular  visitation  of  schools  by  parents  and  directors. 

3.  More  attention  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  black-boards  and  ap- 
paratus in  general. 

4.  More  attention  to  unsuccessful  schools  and  negligent  teachers. 

5.  Hold  an  examination  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  term  in  each  school. 

Work  done  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

I  held  twenty-seven  public  examinations,  at  which  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  applicants,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  males  and  forty-nine  females, 
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were  examined.  Of  these,  four  received  professional  certificates,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  provisional,  with  an  average  grade  of  1.95.  Forty- 
five  males  and  five  females  were  rejected.  The  examinations  were  attended 
by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  directors,  and  over  five  hundred  citizens.  I 
visited  all  the  schools  once,  eighty-seven  twice,  and  a  few  three  times,  in 
all,  made  three  hundred  and  forty-two  visits,  of  an  average  length  of  one 
and  a  half  hours.  I  was  accompanied  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  differ- 
ent schools  by  one  or  more  of  ninety-seven  school  directors.  I  held  twenty- 
two  regular  teachers'  and  directors'  meetings,  and  attended  thirteen  other 
educational  meetings.  I  also  attended  the  county  institute  of  Schuylkill 
county.  Wrote  five  hundred  and  fifteen  official  letters,  mailed  two  thous. 
and  circulars,  and  traveled  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
miles.     1  spent  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  in  official  duty. 

Additional  matter  of  a  historical  character  omitted  in  last  year's  report : 

County  Superintendents  of  Lebigh  County. 

1.  Charles  W.  Cooper,  elected  June  5,  1854,  commissioned  July  5,  1854; 
salary,  $500  ;  resigned,  September,  1S55. 

2.  Tilghman  Good,  appointed  and  commissioned  in  October,  1855 ;  salary, 
$500. 

3.  Hiram  H.  Schwartz,  elected  May  4, 1857,  commissioned  June  3, 1857  ; 
salary,  $500. 

4.  Tilghman  Good,  elected  May  7,1860,  commissioned  June  8,1860; 
salary,  $500  ;  resigned,  May  22,  1862. 

5.  Jacob  Ross,  appointed  and  commissioned  July  26, 1862  ;  salary,  $500. 

6.  E.  J.  Young,  elected  May  4,  1863,  commissioned  June  1, 1863  ;  salary, 
$500,  raised  to  $800,  June  1,  1864.  Was  twice  reelected  May  1,  1866,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  May  4,  1869,  at  a  salary  of  $1,300. 

7.  J.  0.  Knauss,  elected  May  7,1872,  commissioned  July  27,  1872; 
salary,  $1,300.  Was  twice  reelected  at  the  same  salary.  May  4,  1875,  and 
May  7,  1878. 

Previous  to  the  election  of  a  county  superintendent  in  1854,  the  late 
lamented  Reverend  S.  K.  Brobst,  of  Allentown,  about  the  year  1850,  visited 
nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  without  any  pecuniary  compensation, 
encouraging  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  work,  and  in  the  full  and  true 
sense  of  the  term,  went  about  doing  good.  In  his  death,  the  schools  and 
promoters  of  the  cause  of  education  lost  a  true  and  faithful  friend. 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  directors,  teachers,  and 
citizens  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  I  was  received  every- 
where, and  to  the  press  and  the  Department  for  assistance  rendered  in  my 
official  duties. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY— W.  A.  CampbeU. 

The  public  schools  of  Luzerne  county  have  progressed  favorably  during 
the  past  year,  and  in  some  districts  have  been  better  than  ever  before. 
The  standard  of  teaching  has  been  elevated,  the  attendance  more  regular, 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  term  longer  than  usual.  While  this  flattering 
state  of  affairs  obtains  to  a  large  extent,  I  regret  to  say,  that  in  a  few  of 
the  rural  localities  there  has  been  no  improvement.  The  same  old  furniture 
is  to  be  found,  and  there  is  little  or  no  apparatus.  This  is  due  to  the  fact, 
that  public  opinion  in  such  districts  is  against  good  schools,  and  will  not 
permit  a  sufficient  expenditure  of  money  to  increase  their  efficiency.  The 
directors  are  not  careful  in  their  selection  of  teachers,  and  sometimes  em- 
ploy their  friends  in  preference  to  those  possessed  of  higher  acquirements, 
who  can  be  secured  for  the  same  money. 

The  employ  of  untrained  teachers  is  a  calamity,  and  does  much  in  the 
way  of  retarding  the  progress  of  our  school  system.  Teaching  is  a  busi- 
ness, trade,  or  profession,  and  training  must  be  had  to  develop  the  natural 
faculty  to  teach.  It  is  too  costly  an  experiment  to  permit  teachers  to  learn 
their  business  by  practicing  on  our  children.  Practice  in  teaching  does 
not  secure  perfection.  It  may  make  the  work  familiar,  but  if  not  based  on 
correct  principles,  only  fixes  bad  habits.  Says  one  writer :  "  Some  of  the 
worst  farmers,  worst  mechanics,  and  worst  teachers  have  been  practicing 
their  avocations  all  their  life  time."  But  trained  teachers  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  the  beggarly  pittance  paid  in  the  summer  schools. 

In  a  number  of  districts  the  schools  are  not  classified.  This  is  due  to 
the  greatest  evil  in  the  catalogue — a  diversity  of  text-books.  In  order  to 
classify  a  school,  and  arrange  a  proper  course  of  study,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  books  should  be  uniform.  Not  the  adoption  merely,  but 
the  enforcement  of  the  system. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  plainly  on  this  subject,  and  I  earnestly 
beg  of  you,  the  directors  of  Luzerne  county,  to  examine  this  matter,  and 
take  intelligent  action  thereon.  Many,  very  many  of  the  pupils  are  abso- 
lutely without  hooks.  Many  more  are  without  books  suited  to  their  stage 
of  advancement.  In  order  to  progress,  a  pupil  must  have  precisely  the 
book  he  needs,  and  not  some  other.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  might,  with 
economy,  use  Patent  Office  Reports.  It  is  true,  that  with  less  than  work 
half  the  time  at  starvation  prices,  the  parents  are  unable  to  supply  the  books. 
They  cannot  buy  bread.  The  district  vanst  furnish  the  books.  I  do  not 
mean  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  them,  but  for  all.  The  cost  of  the 
books  would  be  less,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  increased.  As  fully 
thirty  ^^e?*  cent,  of  the  money  expended  annually  upon  our  public  schools 
is  lost,  because  the  pupils  have  not  the  necessary  books,  it  would  be  wise 
and  economical  to  furnish  them,  and  to  begin  now.     If  the  law  does  not 
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now  permit  the  districts  to  purchase  all  the  necessary  hooks,  it  should  be 
so  amended. 

The  Breaker  Boys. 

Your  attention  is  again  called  to  the  boys  who  work  in  and  about  the 
mines.  Something  must  be  done  to  educate  this  important  element  in  our 
community,  now  numbering  five  thousand  souls.  This  means,  ^ue  thous- 
and voters  of  the  near  future.  These  boys  are  not  now  receiving  an  edu- 
cation. They  are  doing  but  little  for  themselves,  and  their  occasional  at- 
tendance interferes  materially  with  the  grading  of  the  schools.  We  must 
educate  these  boys,  or  accept  the  consequences.  The  following  suggestion 
is  again  offered  :  Establish  a  school  in  every  mining  district  under  the  care 
of  the  best  man  that  can  be  secured  for  the  position.  Supply  the  pupils 
with  books,  paper,  slates,  pencils,  in  short,  everything  they  require.  Keep 
it  open  as  a  night  school  during  the  entire  school  year,  except  when  there 
is  no  work  at  the  mines,  and  then  let  it  be  conducted  as  a  day  school.  Let 
the  course  of  study  be  reading,  writing,  spelling,  the  business  operations 
of  arithmetic,  with  oral  instruction  in  civil  government  and  the  duties  of 
citizens,  not  omitting  moral  instruction. 

County  Institute. 

The  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  institute  ever  held  in  this  county  con- 
vened at  West  Pittston,onthe  18th  of  December,  1877.  The  press  through- 
out the  county  aided  very  much  in  promoting  its  success. 

New  Buildings. 

Seventeen  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year.  The  direc- 
tors of  Kingston  township,  Nanticoke  borough,  Pittston  borough,  and 
second  district  of  Wilkes-Barre  city  deserve  honorable  mention  for  erect- 
ing and  furnishing  a  first-class  school-house  in  their  respective  districts. 
They  are  models  in  every  respect. 

To  my  many  warm,  great-hearted  friends,  (teachers,  directors,  and  citi- 
zens,) I  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  uniformly  kind  treatment,  sympathy, 
and  hospitality.  While  life  lasts,  I  shall  hold  them  all  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. To  the  press  in  this  county  I  owe  much,  with  only  thanks  to  pay. 
To  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  many 
favors  received. 
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LYCOMING  COUNT r—T.  P.  Gaian. 

There  are  many  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  result.  Different  men 
look  with  different  eyes  upon  the  same  undertaking,  and  make  different 
plans  to  arrive  at  the  same  result.  Clearness  in  perceiving  relations,  wis- 
dom in  determining  methods,  and  activity  in  executing  plans,  are  elements 
of  success  in  every  department  of  business.  The  field  of  education  offers 
a  wide  scope  for  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  most  skillful  operations.  To 
remove  obstacles  and  originate  assistants,  to  weaken  enemies  and  strengthen 
friends,  and  to  remove  prejudice  and  secure  cooperation  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  certain  primary  and  absolutely  essential  relations  must 
be  established.  A  healthly  public  sentiment,  good  teachers,  and  a  cooper- 
ation of  all  educational  forces  will  certainly  meet  with  success.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the  rural  districts  is  to  arrange 
a  course  of  study  that  will  be  progressive,  and  that  will  aim  at  definite  re- 
sults. But  the  following  course  has  met  with  favor  among  the  teachers  of 
the  county : 

Fourth  Grade. — Alphabet,  primary  reading,  and  spelling. 

Oral  Instruction. — Printing,  phonetics,  arithmetic,  drawing,  preparatory 
steps  in  geography,  and  morals  and  manners. 

Third  Grade. — Second  reader,  spelling,  written  arithmetic,  penman- 
ship, and  geography  commenced. 

Oral  Instruction. — Geography  from  outline  maps,  mental  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage lessons,  drawing,  and  morals  and  manners. 

Second  Grade. — Third  reader,  spelling,  geography,  grammar,  or  lan- 
guage lessons,  written  and  mental  arithmetic,  and  penmanship. 

Oral  Instruction. — History,  geography  from  outline  maps,  and  morals 
and  manners. 

First  Grade. — Fourth  reader,  history,  grammar,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  penmanship. 

Oral  Instruction. — Letter  writing,  composition,  declamation,  elementary 
science,  book-keeping,  and  civil  government. 

Suggestions. — 1.  This  course  is  general,  and  is  intended  as  a  guide  for   \ 
grading  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  county.    It  can  be  changed 
by  directors  or  teachers  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  their  districts. 

2.  The  fourth  grade  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions. 

3.  A  primer  or  first  reader  is  the  only  book  needed  in  the  fourth  grade, 
but  each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  instruction 
should  be  given  from  charts  and  black-boai'd. 

4.  In  all  the  grades,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  avoid  the  common 
errors  of  speech,  and  trained  in  the  correction  of  language. 

5.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  the  dictionary. 
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6.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  cause  their  pupils  to  be  interested  in 
their  work,  cleanly,  truthful,  mannerlj-,  and  obedient. 

7.  Examinations  should  be  held  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

8.  The  gradation  of  the  school  and  the  standing  of  each  student  should 
be  entered  in  the  report-book  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

9.  Globes  and  outline  maps  should  be  used  in  giving  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy. 

10.  "When  the  pupils  of  any  district  complete  this  course,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  same,  a  certificate  should 
be  issued  to  them,  signed  by  the  county  superintendent,  directors,  and 
teachers. 

11.  Teachers  should  forward  a  monthly  report  to  the  superintendent, 
and  answer  part  or  all  of  the  following  questions  : 

1.  How  many  grades  in  your  school  ? 

2.  What  have  you  taught  during  the  month  in  each  grade  ? 

3.  What  obstacles  to  progress  in  your  school  ? 

4.  What  obstacles  to  advancement  have  you  overcome  ? 

5.  Have  you  received  visits  from  directors  ?     If  so,  name  them. 

6.  What  evidences  of  progress  can  you  mention  ? 

The  reports,  with  the  approval  of  directors,  can  be  forwarded  to  the 
superintendent. 

Meetings  for  Instruction. 

The  directors  and  teachers  of  many  districts  met  with  the  superintend- 
ent previous  to  the  opening  of  their  schools,  and  decided  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued  during  the  term.  Among  other  results,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : 

The  course  of  study  was  arranged  to  meet  their  peculiar  wants,  and 
adopted. 

Directors  were  designated  to  visit  certain  schools  at  stated  intervals,  and 
the  entire  board  once  a  month. 

The  plan  of  visitation  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  form  of  a  report  to  the 
board  by  directors  having  schools  in  charge,  was  adopted. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  considered,  and  those 
that  needed  repairing,  cleaning,  necessary  furniture,  and  accommodations, 
were  generally  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  director,  to  see  that  the  work  was 
performed. 

Obstacles  to  progress  in  certain  districts  were  mentioned,  and  sugges- 
tions for  overcoming  them  were  given. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  local  institute  were  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  teachers,  designated. 

The  old-time  spelling  school,  with  its  accompanying  disorder,  and  some- 
times destruction  of  school  property,  is  being  abandoned  for  the 

Montlily  Review, 

in  which  the  parents  and  pupils  of  the  sub-district,  with  a  few  invited 
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guests  from  a  distance,  assemble,  and  the  teacher  conducts  class  drills  in 
the  subjects  taught  during  the  month,  and  thereby  enables  the  patrons  to 
witness  the  progress  made  during  each  month.  The  teacher  is  enabled  to 
meet  the  parents,  and  imaginary  obstacles  are  removed,  and  a  mutual  de- 
sire to  aid  each  other  ensues.  A  skillful  teacher,  with  ordinary  tact,  can 
bring  out  the  people  of  his  sub-district,  and,  by  giving  short  notice,  exclude 
those  not  directly  interested,  have  brief  and  pointed  remarks  made  by 
some  prominent  citizens  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  and  thereby  utilize 
the  educational  forces  of  the  neighborhood,  and  increase  his  power  for 
good  a  hundred  fold. 

The  County  Institute 

convened  at  Muncy.  Doctor  Wickersham,  Professor  R.  0.  Moon,  Colonel 
Sanford,  Professor  A.  IS".  Raub,  and  Professor  F.  A.  Alien,  were  the  in- 
structors and  lecturers.  In  order  to  give  the  teachers  of  the  county  an 
opportunity  to  participate,  a  card  containing  the  following  topics,  was 
forwarded  to  them : 

1.  Teachers  will  be  appointed  to  conduct  class  drills  in  primary  reading, 
history,  grammar,  calisthenics,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  with  pupils  from 
the  Muncy  schools. 

2.  How  would  you  give  oral  instruction  in  language,  elementary  science, 
book-keeping,  and  civil  government  ? 

3.  Are  public  school  exhibitions  advisable  ? 

4.  What  use  can  a  teacher  make  of  globes,  outline  maps,  black-boards, 
charts,  and  dictionaries  in  the  school-room  ? 

5.  Name  such  modes  of  punishment  as  you  deem  improper  in  a  school. 

6.  How  can  teachers  secure  the  cooperation  of  directors  and  parents  in 
their  work  ? 

7.  Obstacles  to  progress,  and  how  to  overcome  them. 

8.  How  may  the  pupil's  perceptive  faculties  be  cultivated — memory, 
attention,  reason,  imagination  ? 

The  fifth  annual  directors'  convention  met  during  institute  week,  and 
was  conducted  by  Doctor  Wickersham.  Nearly  every  district  in  the  county 
was  represented,  and  the  following  topics  were  considered  : 

1.  What  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  of  your  district  ? 

2.  What  obstacles  have  you  overcome  ? 

3.  Yisitations  of  schools  by  directors. 

4.  With  what  furniture  and  apparatus  are  the  schools  of  your  district 
provided  ? 

5.  The  annual  report  and  affidavit — when  prepared  ?     How? 

6.  How  can  we  render  our  schools  more  effective  ? 

7.  How  can  we  secure  and  retain  good  teachers  ? 

8.  School-houses  and  surroundings. 

Having  met  with  an  accident,  we  were  unable  to  attend  to  our  duties 
during  the  winter.  Honorable  H.  Houck,  of  the  School  Department ;  Pro- 
fessor C.  S.  Riddell,  principal  of  the  Muncy  Normal,  and  Mr.  James  T. 
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Gaffey,  conducted  local  institutes  and  otherwise  aided  our  directors,  and 
teachers.  To  these  gentlemen,  and  all  other  persons  who  so  kindly  came 
forward  and  assisted  in  carrying  into  execution  the  plans  I  had  marked 
out  for  the  winter's  work,  I  am  deeply  indebted,  and  return  to  them  my 
sincere  thanks. 


McKEAN  COUNTY— TT.  H.  Curtis. 

In  the  work  of  supervision,  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  any  sensational 
effects,  but  I  have  steadily  and  systematically  labored  for  every  improve- 
ment possible  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  I  have  endeavored  to  have 
every  pupil,  however  young,  receive  instruction  in  the  primary  principles 
of  arithmetic,  by  oral  teaching,  if  not  otherwise,  and  to  have  some  regular 
exercises,  at  least,  twice  a  week  for  all,  in  the  general  points  of  geography 
and  United  States  history,  chiefly  the  latter.  I  consider  it  important  that 
every  child,  to  become  fitted  for  citizenship,  should  obtain  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  formation  of  our  government,  and  the  labors  and  sacri- 
fices it  has  cost  to  establish  and  maintain  it. 

I  labor  always  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  teachers  their  great  respons- 
ibilit}^,  and  to  urge  them  to  do  their  duty  fully  and  conscientiously,  and 
that  their  duty  consists,  not  merely  in  presenting  knowledge  to  pupils,  but 
in  awaking  their  perceptive  and  retentive  abilities,  and  in  leading  them  to 
acquire  for  themselves.     This  is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  a  teacher. 

In  these  efforts  I  have  succeeded  to  a  reasonable  extent,  sometimes  being 
hindered  by  local  causes,  but  oftener  by  the  self  conceit  and  laziness  of 
some  teachers,  chiefly  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  class,  some  of  whom 
know  more,  in  their  own  opinion,  than  even  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
more  of  whom  want  only  to  complete  the  term  and  draw  their  pay.  No 
opportunity  will  be  lost  to  rid  the  profession  of  such  drones,  who  arc  a 
curse  to  a  community. 

A  teacher  who  will  not  try  to  interest  the  pupils  and  labor  for  their  im- 
provement, is  a  fraud,  obtaining  public  money  under  false  pretenses. 

Many  pupils  were  found  in  school  without  books  at  air,  or  only  partially 
supplied.  Parents  cannot  expect  them  to  learn  under  such  conditions, 
and  no  teacher  has  a  right  to  compel  the  pupil  who  has  books  to  be  de- 
prived of  them  a  portion  of  the  time,  to  lend  to  those  who  have  not.  Any 
parent  who  is  not  able  to  buy  books,  should  apply  to  the  school  board  to 
get  them  for  him.     If  he  is  able,  he  should  get  them  at  once. 

Some  parents  are  too  anxious  for  their  children's  advancement,  and  buy 
them  higher  books  without  being  sure  they  are  suitable,  thus  often  retard- 
ing progress.    Many  children  try  to  read,  for  instance,  in  the  fourth  reader, 
who  could  barely  use  the  third  decently. 
8  School  Report. 
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Many  things  for  the  improvement  of  our  educational  interests  have  been 
urged  in  previous  reports,  and  will  not  therefore  be  repeated  here,  though 
important  and  necessary  now  as  then. 

The  high  school  at  Smethport  was  closed  before  the  end  of  the  term. 
The  chief  difficulty  found  usually  in  the  conduct  of  this  school  is  in  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Port  Allegheny  school  was  kept  open  for  a  long  term,  with  a  liberal 
salary  to  the  principal,  and  might  have  been  successful,  had  proper  judg- 
ment prevailed  in  conducting  it.  True  progress  was  sacrificed  to  the  mis- 
taken ambition  for  languages,  sciences,  etc.,  to  the  neglect  of  the  common 
English  branches.  No  slight  smattering  of  a  few  higher  studies  can  com- 
pensate for  an  inability  to  spell  ordinary  English  words,  and  to  perform 
the  arithmetical  operations  necessary  in  business,  and  such  overstrained 
efforts  only  bring  failure  to  all  concerned. 

The  graded  school  at  Bradford  was  too  crowded  to  succeed  very  well. 
A  new  building,  for  six  departments,  is  being  erected  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  borough.  My  urging  the  necessity  of  such  action,  for  more  than 
two  years  past,  has  possibly  aided  in  this  result. 

The  Kane  graded  school  has  had  fair  success.  The  building  is  the  pleas- 
antest  and  best  furnished  in  the  county  at  this  date. 

A  new  graded  school  will  be  established  directly  in  the  new  borough  of 
Kendall. 

The  county  institute  was  held  in  September,  at  Smethport,  under  the 
able  instruction  of  Honorable  S.  R.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of 
Nebraska,  whose  work  and  lectures  were  excellent,  and  well  appreciated.  The 
county  superintendent  did  some  work,  as  always  in  previous  years.  The 
attendance  was  not  at  all  what  it  should  have  been.  Those  teachers  who 
wish  to  improve  will  attend.  Those  who  do  not,  must  expect  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  Too  little  popular  interest  is  felt  in  institutes,  and  whatever 
success  they  have,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  superintendent's  individual  efforts 
in  organization  and  management. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  favorable  report  next  year,  and  am 
confident  it  will  be  justified  by  marked  and  general  improvement. 


MERCER  COUNTY— J.  M.  DigM. 

In  presenting  this  year's  report  to  the  School  Department,  I  wish  to 
state  the  unvarnished  facts,  whether  they  sound  well  for  our  county  or 
not. 

Our  schools  have  done  well  in  a  general  sense,  especially  so  in  our 
graded  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  owing,  perhaps,  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  here,  schools  are  not  made  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  directorship  is  efficient,  composed  mainly  of  educated,  energetic 
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business  men,  elected  because  they  are  capable  and  willing  to  direct  the 
schools.  But  again,  in  some  of  our  rural  districts,  the  directorship  is  de- 
plorable, from  which  we  often  realize  the  most  baneful  results,  sadly  dele- 
terious to  the  progress  of  our  schools.  Elected  solely  on  the  plan  of 
cheapness,  or  politics,  or  for  whom  they  will  vote  for  the  next  superin- 
tendent, or  some  other  improper  motive,  they  are  men  utterly  incapable 
of  directing  any  business. 

Yet  in  making  this  statement  I  can  still  say  our  schools  are  better 
taught,  further  advanced  than  some  of  our  neighbors.  I  have,  whenever 
possible,  visited  graded  schools  in  the  larger  cities  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  order  to  contrast  them  with  our  own,  and  gain,  if  possible,  some 
information  that  would  be  of  value  in  our  own  schools.  This  effort  was 
not  without  its  reward. 

Houses. 

New  houses  were  built  in  the  following  townships :  One  in  Otter  Creek, 
one  in  Mill  Creek,  one  in  Pymatuning,  one  in  Salem,  one  in  Sandy  Lake, 
one  in  Shenango,  one  in  Worth.  Sheakleyville  built  a  neat  frame  build- 
ing of  three  rooms,  two  of  which  ai"e  used  for  the  graded  school.  All  are 
frame  buildings  of  approved  style,  except  Worth,  which  is  a  well-planned, 
well-built  brick. 

Valuable  repairs  were  made  upon  the  school-house  and  property  of 
Sharpsville  and  Sandy  Lake  boroughs. 

Furniture. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  way 
of  re-seating  many  of  our  houses  with  good  patent  seats. 

Apparatus. 

There  has  been  but  little  done  in  this  direction,  owing  in  part  to  the 
financial  depression  of  the  times. 

Examinations. 

Forty-six  public  examinations  were  held  during  the  year,  seven  hundred 
and  nine  applicants  were  examined  ;  of  these,  thirty -three  per  cent,  were 
rejected.  The  majority  of  applicants  this  year  were  older  than  those  of 
the  two  preceding  years. 

Visitations. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  visitations  were  made  during  the  year,  and 
during  the  winter  season,  educational  meetings  were  held  at  convenient 
places,  and  the  people  addressed  upon  subjects  designed  to  properly  mold 
the  minds  of  the  young,  and  establish  all  in  the  true  principles  of  educa- 
tion. 

Tiie  County  Institute. 

We  held  the  county  institute  at  Mercer,  commencing  November  5  and 
continuing  five  days,  and  it  was  in  many  respects  a  great  success,  more  so 
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than  usual.  Honorable  B.  Gr.  Northrop,  State  Superintendent  of  Connec- 
ticut; Professor  Gr.  P.  Beard,  J.  A.  Cooper,  and  Miss  McBurney  were  the 
leading  instructors. 

The  importance  and  value  of  a  well  managed  county  institute  arc  settled. 
How  it  shall  be  conducted  to  accomplish  the  most  good,  is  not  so  satisfac- 
torily^ settled. 

Three  institutes,  or  one  for  each  one  hundred  schools  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  would  perhaps  accomplish  more  good,  secure  a  larger 
attendance,  and  in  every  way  be  of  more  practical  benefit,  than  the  one 
general  institute.  In  counties  even  as  large  as  Mercer,  where  three  hun- 
dred teachers  are  actively  engaged,  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  the  insti- 
tute partake  of  the  nature  of  a  training  school  rather  than  a  week  of 
festivities.  B}^  this  division,  the  particular  wants  of  each  teacher  could 
be  more  easily  learned,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  sug- 
gested could  be  illustrated  by  classes  of  children  from  the  neighborhood. 
Teachers  with  low  salaries  and  short  terms,  complain,  and  with  some  cause, 
of  the  expenses  of  attending  one  central  institute.  The  expense  would  be 
greatly  diminished  by  bringing  the  institute  nearer  home. 

We  need  some  change  in  regard  to  the  power  of  directors  to  allow  or 
not  allow  teachers  their  time  at  institute.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  our 
county.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  require  directors  to  allow  teachers  for 
their  time  at  institute,  and  compel  them  to  attend.  As  it  now  is,  I  have 
known  teachers  to  be  allowed  for  their  time,  and  spend  part  or  all  of  it  in 
visiting  friends  or  in  attending  to  some  other  business. 

Teachers, 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  report  that  we  have  many  good  teach- 
ers in  the  county  who  have  done  noble  work  in  the  schools.  Manj-  of  our 
teachers,  especially  the  ladies,  deserve  special  mention  for  having  their 
school-rooms  ornamented — the  walls  with  mottoes,  handsome  chromos  neatly 
framed,  and  the  windows  made  attractive  witli  flowers,  hanging  baskets, 
and  trailing  vines  artistically  arrranged,  all  of  which  tend  to  exert  a  salu- 
tary influence  upon  the  pupils  in  developing  the  finer  sensibilities  of  charac- 
ter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  a  few  employed  who  gave  evidence  that 
they  had  mistaken  their  calling,  and  should  abandon  the  profession  at  once 
and  seek  emploj^ment  elsewhere  in  some  other  sphere,  where,  perhaps,  they 
can  be  more  useful. 

.  In  submitting  this,  mj  third  and  last,  report,  I  desire  to  say,  it  has  been 
my  constant  aim  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching,  promote  a  healthy 
moral  growth  among  teachers  and  pupils,  to  teach  that  education  is  not 
alone  confined  to  mental  development,  but  comprehends  phj^sical  and  moral 
growth  also  ;  and  it  is  but  in  justice  to  the  many  warm  friends  who  have 
so  nobly  held  up  my  hands  in  this  important  work,  that  I  express  to  them 
my  heartfelt  gratitude. 
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MIFFLEV  COUNTY— W.  C.  Gardner. 

The  school  affairs  of  this  county  for  the  past  year  have  been  encourag- 
ing. With  a  few  exceptions,  our  teachers  did  their  worli  well.  A  few 
might  have  manifested  more  earnestness  and  energy.  The  general  de- 
pression in  business  has  caused  a  downward  tendency  in  wages  paid  teach- 
ers, and,  in  consequence,  some  have  souglit  employment  in  other  counties, 
in  which  the  remuneration  is  better.  And  yet  there  is  a  conviction,  which 
is  growing  stronger,  that  it  is  better  to  pay  well  for  a  good  teacher,  than 
to  have  a  poor  one  at  any  price. 

Grounds. 

There  has  been  but  little  improvement  in  regard  to  school  grounds  dur- 
ing the  past  3-ear.  But  few  have  yet  been  inclosed,  although  directors  and 
patrons,  when  urged  to  do  it,  generally  say  it  ought  to  be  done.  Xot  a 
single  shade  tree  has  been  planted  in  any  of  the  school  grounds  of  this 
county. 

Sn^gestion. 

If  the  school  boards  would  appropriate  a  small  amount  of  money  each 
year  for  the  improvement  of  each  house  and  grounds  and  suppl3-ing  ap- 
paratus, all  would  soon  be  in  good  condition. 

Houses. 

One  new  house  was  built  this  year,  a  large,  comfortable  one,  supplied 
with  patent  desks.     Others  have  been  much  repaired. 

Apparatus. 

No  increase  in  this  regard.  Most  of  the  houses  have  out-line  maps  for 
geograph}",  and  blc.ck-boards,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  apparatus.  No 
dictionaries,  no  counting-frames,  and  but  few  charts  or  globes,  all  of  which 
arc  much  needed.  In  some  are  globes,  but  I  fear  they  are  never  used,  as 
I  have  frequently  found  them  covered  with  dust,  if  I  wished  to  use  them 
during  m^'  visits. 

Text-Books. 

There  was  a  convention  of  the  secretaries  of  the  boards  of  directors  in 
the  spring  of  18TT,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  set  of  test-books,  with  a 
view  of  having  it  adopted  throughout  the  county.  A  selection  for  that 
purpose  was  made,  and  recommended  to  the  different  districts  for  adop- 
tion. It  was  adopted  by  many.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  some 
benefit. 

Examinations. 

An  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  grade  of  certificate,  which  caused  some 
certificates  to  be  marked  with  higher  figures  than  heretofore.  It  should 
be  still  higher. 
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County  Institute. 

The  annual  session  of  the  county  institute  was  held  at  Lewistown,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  December.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  our 
directors  and  citizens  do  not  look  upon  the  institute  with  favor.  This 
feeling  operates  materially  against  the  efficiency  of  the  institute. 

Obstacles. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  more  rapid  improvement  of  the 
schools,  are:  1.  Want  of  professional  reading,  especially  by  the  teachers 
and  directors.  Educational  periodicals  are  not  so  plenty  as  they  should 
be.  A  small  portion  of  the  teachers  take  the  School  Journal.  Many  of 
the  teachers  read  but  few  other  books  on  teaching.  2.  Want  of  parental 
cooperation.  3.  Want,  in  some  districts,  of  discrimination  in  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  all  being  paid  the  same  wages — experienced  no  more  than  in- 
experienced, good  no  more  than  bad.  4.  Want  of  some  more  positive 
effort  for  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils. 

Conclueion. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  citizens  of  the  county  for  their  hos- 
pitality, the  teachers  for  their  kindness,  hoping  that  their  hearty  coopera- 
tion may  be  extended  to  my  successor. 


MOIN'ROE  COUNTY— A.  A.  Dinsmore. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  as  county  superintendent 
of  Monroe  county,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Morey,  resigned, 
dating  from  the  22d  of  September  last. 

Schools. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  schools 
of  the  county  at  large,  before  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  superintendency, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state,  from  actual  observation,  the  exact  or  prob- 
able degree  of  progress  attained  by  the  schools  of  any  district  during  the 
past  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  preceding  ones ;  but  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  examination  of  previous  records  and  the  testimony  of  school 
directors  and  friends  of  the  cause  in  different  sections  of  the  county,  that 
in  most  instances  the  work  accomplished  has  been  satisfactory.  And  here 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  average  teacher  of  a  common  school  in 
this  county  labors  under  disadvantages  which  those  of  other  counties  (with 
possibly  an  exception  or  two)  know  but  little  about.  The  county,  as  a 
whole,  is  comparatively  poor  in  both  natural  and  acquired  resources.  A 
large  number  of  schools  are  required.  The  old  houses,  built  many  years 
ago  to  suit  the  wants  of  a  then  sparsely  settled  region,  have  become  unfit 
for  use,  and  must  be  replaced  by  new  and  more  modern  ones  adapted  to 
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the  wants  aud  necessities  of  tlie  times,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  new 
sites  must  be  obtained.  As  a  consequence,  taxes  for  school  and  building 
purposes  are  levied  at  a  high  rate,  and  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept extremely  low  wages.  For  instance,  the  majority  of  our  teachers 
receive  an  average  salary  per  month  of  about  twenty-one  dollars.  This  for 
five  months  in  the  year.  Can  it  be  said  that  a  high  degree  of  success  can 
be  attained  under  such  circumstances?  As  long  as  our  districts  build 
each  year,  perhaps,  a  new  house,  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher  wages, 
except  it  be  in  two  or  three  townships.  In  consequence,  nearly  all  our 
male  teachers  are  obliged  to  farm,  or  do  other  kinds  of  manual  labor,  dur- 
ing the  seven  months  of  intermission,  and  have  neither  time  nor  Inclina- 
tion to  study  or  read,  the  better  to  fit  themselves  for  the  next  winter's 
work. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  teaching  from  pure  love  of  the 
work,  and  that  those  who  could  not  and  would  not  so  work,  ought  not  to 
be  employed,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  I  sometimes  feel  that  such  talkers  and  writers 
do  about  all  their  work  in  life  with  their  tongues  and  pens,  and  while  they 
do  it,  violate  the  very  principle  they  advocate.  They  earn  their  living  by 
such  means,  and  I  think  I  do  them  no  injustice  when  I  say  that  if  their 
salaries  were  cut  down,  they  would  either  quit  work  or  seek  other  fields — 
for  better  pay.  Apply  this  principle  to  teachers,  and  you  must  extend  it 
to  all  others  who  must  earn  their  living.  It  can't  be  done.  "  The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  no  one  deserves  it  more  than  the  faithful,  con- 
scientious school-teacher. 

The  majority  of  our  teachers,  I  believe,  are  actuated  by  as  pure  motives 
as  usually  move  members  of  the  profession ;  but  when  the  teacher's  ener- 
gies are  backed,  and  his  impulses  quickened  by  the  thought  of  the  wife 
and  children  dependent,  in  large  measure,  upon  his  winter's  wages,  it  were 
surprising,  indeed,  if  a  mixture  of  dross  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  pure 
gold  of  his  desire.  But  it  may  be  said,  get  single  men  and  women.  We 
have  a  good  many,  but  those  who  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  the  higher 
walks  of  the  profession  will  soon  leave  us,  as  others  have  done  before  them. 
They  go  where  larger  inducements  are  held  out,  and  those  who  remain 
soon  marry. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  In  Stroud 
the  number  has  been  reduced  from  fourteen  to  twelve,  while  Stroudsburg, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Middle  Smithfield,  Price,  and  Coolbaugh  have  each 
added  one  to  their  number. 

Graded  Schools. 

During  the  past  year  no  graded  schools  have  been  established,  but  at 
several  points  in  the  county  they  are  much  needed,  and  as  the  want  makes 
itself  felt  more  and  more,  I  think  the  disposition  increases  to  comply  with 
it.  At  Brodheadsville,  which  is  steadily  growing  in  prosperity  and  popula- 
tion, the  necessity  is  imperative ;  and  while  I  cannot  tell  the  feelings  of 
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the  directors,  at  this  time,  toward  such  a  project,  I  feel  sure  that  they 
must  soon  be  called  upon  to  consider  it,  and  I  trust  the  result  will  be  the 
founding  of  such  a  school.  From  a  business  point  of  view  alone,  the  in- 
vestment would  be  a  paying  one  for  the  citizens  of  the  village  and  sur- 
rounding country.  At  Tannersville  the  idea  has  taken  shape.  The  two 
districts  have  been  consolidated,  and  the  contract  let  for  the  building  of  a 
first-rate  house,  which  cannot  but  prove  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned, 
and,  I  think,  must  unquestionably  tend  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  all 
who  are  now  obliged  to  occupy  the  miserable  school-houses  at  that  place. 
At  Jackson  Corners,  Tompkinsville,  Mountain  Home,  and  Bushkill, 
there  are  large  schools  of  eighty  and  a  hundred  scholars  each,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  single  teacher  to  do  efi"ective  work ;  nor  do  I  think  it  can 
be  done  by  having  two  teachers  in  one  room.  In  my  opinion  those  places 
ought  to  have  good  graded  schools,  and  I  hope  we  will  soon  see  them. 

Houses. 

Much  might  be  written  on  this  subject  in  the  way  of  description,  sugges- 
tions, &c.,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  bo  of  any  practical  use  at  this 
time.  Hamilton,  Paradise,  and  Pocono  have  each  built  a  new  house  during 
the  last  year,  and  in  several  districts  new  ones  will  be  built  this  year.  The 
houses  now  being  built  are  all  good,  substantial  buildings,  many  of  them 
being  very  neat  and  tasteful  in  appearance.  According  to  "  special  in- 
structions "  contained  in  our  statistical  note-book,  we  have  not,  in  the 
entire  county,  a  first-class  school-house ;  for  while  some  meet  the  require- 
ments in  one  or  more  particulars,  they  fall  short  in  others.  But  I  think 
the  most  of  our  new  houses  are  what  may  be  termed  very  good  ones.  In 
one  important  particular  they  are  all  deficient,  namely,  ventilation.  This 
is  an  important  matter  in  a  school-room,  and  one  which  I  trust  may  claim 
the  attention  of  school-boards  in  the  future.  That  the  old  houses,  built 
many  years  ago,  are  now  unfit  for  use,  I  think  even  the  builders  would 
admit.  The  times  have  changed,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people 
have  increased  largely,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  general  feeling  setting  in 
in  favor  of  large,  commodious,  and  well-arranged  school-houses,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  them.  The  prime 
difliculty  is  that  all  the  old  houses  decay  together,  having  been  built  about 
the  same  time,  and  no  district  can  afford  to  put  up  more  than  one  new 
house  each  year.  Coolbaugh  has  two  fine,  large  buildings,  but  needs  an- 
other to  take  the  place  of  the  one  at  Bowlings.  Aside  from  East  Strouds- 
burg,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Bushkill,  and  Coolbaugh,  Ross  heads  the  list 
for  general  excellence,  while  Polk  stands  next,  with  Eldred,  Pocono,  and 
Hamilton  on  about  even  terms.  The  other  districts  which  have  new  houses 
have  as  good  ones  as  the  five  last  named,  but  not  so  many  in  proportion 
to  the  number  required. 

Grounds. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  any  school-grounds  in  our  county.     I 
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know  of  but  one  house  that  has  a  fence  about  it,  and  that  only  on  three 
sides,  otherwise  there  is  no  attempt  to  beautify  or  adorn.  I  believe  it  is 
intended  to  lay  out,  improve,  and  fence  half  an  acre  of  ground  about  one 
of  the  houses  in  Coolbaugh  during  this  summer.  I  do  not  know  that  out- 
side of  the  boroughs,  children  suffer  much  on  this  account,  but  if  wc  could 
have  nicely  fenced  3^ards  about  our  school-houses,  it  would  add  much  to 
their  appearance,  and  be  more  to  the  credit  of  the  districts. 

Furniture. 

Aside  from  desks  and  seats,  there  is  nothing  to  speak  of  in  this  connec- 
tion. Wc  have  sixteen  rooms  in  the  county  furnished  with  improved  or 
patent  desks  and  seats ;  that  at  Tompkinsville  being  the  best.  All  the 
new  houses  (not  furnished  as  above,)  have  good,  strong  furniture,  but  in 
most  cases  illy  arranged,  being  made  to  face  across  the  room  on  either  side 
instead  of  fronting  toward  the  teacher's  desk.  The  remainder  of  the 
houses,  have,  for  the  most  part,  furniture,  which  I  consider  as  really  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  pupil,  but  I  do  not  know  how  this- evil  can  be 
cured  until  better  houses  are  built,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  and 
improved  furniture  may  find  its  way  in. 

Apparatus. 

This  is  something  which  the  large  majority  of  our  schools  know  nothing 
about,  onl}'"  a  few  houses  having  any  at  all,  and  that  consisting,  usually, 
of  a  few  outline  maps,  a  call  bell,  mottoes,  and  occasionally  a  dictionary 
and  clock,  A  few  have  globes  and  mathematical  blocks  in  addition  to  those 
above  named.  There  is  a  lamentable  absence  of  black-board  surface  in 
inost  of  the  houses,  than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  annoying  to  the 
teacher,  or  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

Visitations. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  I  visited  every  school  in  the  county  but  two, 
spending  an  average  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  each  school,  and  visited  a 
good  many  a  second  time. 

My  object  was  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  working  of  each  school, 
the  methods  and  manners  of  teacher  and  scholars,  the  degree  of  interest 
manifested,  &c,,  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  to  teachers  and  pupils  as 
might  be  to  their  benefit,  and  in  this  work  I  found  much  that  was  instruct- 
ive and  entertaining.  Usually,  I  met  with  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  a  change  of  programme  where  I  deemed  it  advisable,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  where  directors  were  present,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing their  interest  and  cooperation.  Of  the  two  schools  that  I  did  not  visit, 
the  one  in  Koss  was  closed  by  the  teacher  to  allow  him  to  look  after  his 
interests  at  the  polls,  (it  being  election  day  when  I  called,)  and  a  heavy 
snow-storm  drove  me  home  from  Price  before  I  was  able  to  visit  the  upper 
school,  and  I  could  not  return  before  the  school  closed.  And  at  this  time, 
though  somewhat  out  of  order,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that,  although 
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the  tax  in  Price  township  is  laid  at  thirteen  mills,  and  they  receive  the 
State  appropriation,  yet  they  are  only  able  to  have  school  four  months, 
and  can  then  only  pay  their  teachers  fourteen  and  two  third  dollars  per 
month  and  let  them  "board  around."  The  citizens  of  the  township  fur- 
nish all  the  fuel  gratis,  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer  accept  nothing  for 
their  services.  Truly  the  prospect  of  the  children  of  Price  for  a  common 
school  education  is  exceedingly  limited. 

Examinations. 

Seven  public  examinations  were  held,  five  having  been  held  by  my  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Morey,  previous  to  his  resignation.  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  hold  a  good  many  private  examinations,  between  thirty  and  forty  in  all. 
Except  in  very  rare  cases,  I  do  not  approve  of  this  method,  and  I  find  a 
general,  and  I  may  say  universal  and  well-grounded  feeling  among  direc- 
tors against  it.  Last  year  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  control  the  matter. 
Now,  I  think  I  can  do  it,  and  expect  that  persons  who  receive  certificates 
from  me  shall  attend  the  public  examinations. 

Institutes. 

When  the  time  set  for  the  annual  institute  arrived,  the  court-house,  here- 
tofore used  on  such  occasions,  was  occupied  by  the  sessions  of  the  county 
court ;  but  through  the  kindness  of  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  we  were  permitted  to  hold  our  day  sessions  in  the  basement  of 
the  church,  and,  as  it  proved,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  instructors,  teach- 
ers, and  audiences,  the  room  being  much  better  suited  for  the  purpose  than 
the  court-house.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large,  and  much  interest 
was  manifested  throughout  the  entire  session  of  five  clays.  Every  town- 
ship was  represented  but  two.  Price  and  Polk.  From  the  former,  we  could 
not  reasonably  expect  the  attendance  of  teachers,  owing  to  the  very  low 
wages  they  receive.  Why  those  from  Polk  did  not  attend,  I  cannot  tell. 
Much  credit,  I  think,  belongs  to  the  teachers  who  gave  the  institute  their 
time  and  attention.  A  good  many  of  our  districts  allow  no  time  for  at- 
tendance, and  if  a  teacher  takes  it,  he  must  make  it  up,  which,  of  course, 
subjects  him  to  considerable  expense,  when  the  amount  of  his  wages  is  con- 
sidered. Some  districts,  allow  two,  others  three  days,  while  two  or  three 
give  the  full  time.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  have  a  full 
attendance  of  teachers.  Those  who  come,  certainly  profit  by  it,  as  no  ear- 
nest, industrious  teacher  can  fail  to  do.  During  the  entire  meeting,  we 
had  able,  experienced,  and  thorough  instructors,  the  principal  ones  being 
Deputy  Superintendent  Henry  Houck,  Professor  N.  C.  Schaefi'er,  Reverend 
Doctor  Knighton,  Reverend  J.  F.  Meredith,  and  B.  F.  Morey,  all  of  whom 
rendered  veiy  efficient  and  satisfactory  service,  and  in  addition,  we  received 
valuable  aid  from  man}^  of  our  teachers.  As  evening  lecturers,  we  had 
Deputy  Superintendent  Houck,  Reverend  Doctor  Knighton,  Professor  N. 
C.  Schaefi'er,  and  Colonel  A.  Frank  Seltzer.  The  large  and  attentive  au- 
diences which  greeted  these  gentlemen,  attested   how  fully  they  were  ap- 
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predated.  The  people  of  Stroudsburg  and  vicinity,  gave  us  warm  en- 
couragement at  all  our  sessions,  by  their  large  attendance  and  interest 
taken  in  the  exercises.  There  were  not  many  directors  present.  This  I 
regret,  and  trust  that  another  year  may  give  us  a  fuller  attendance. 

The  teachers  of  Pocono  and  Jackson,  held  local  institutes  at  different 
points  in  their  townships,  during  the  winter.  They  were  held  on  Satur- 
day, and  usually  consisted  of  three  sessions,  morning,  afternoon,  and  even- 
ing. The  programmes  were  practical,  and  much  interest  was  taken,  the 
people  attending  in  large  numbers,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  hundred.  I  believe  these  meetings,  when  rightly  conducted,  are  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  them  organized  in  every 
township  in  the  county  next  winter. 

Private  Schools. 

Two  years  ago,  Professor  George  G.  Kunkle,  a  graduate  of  Muhlenberg 
College,  established  a  school  at  this  place,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the 
"  Monroe  Collegiate  Institute,"  the  design  being  to  afford  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  prepare  young  men  and  women  for 
college  and  seminary.  Under  the  energetic  management  of  Professor 
Kunkle,  the  school  has  attained  a  very  fair  degree  of  success,  and  accom- 
plished much  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  to  merit  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  public. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  school  for  small  children  was  opened  here  by  Miss 
Ida  McBridc,  having  for  its  object,  the  training  of  children  under  six  years 
of  age.  It  was  an  experiment,  and  the  lady's  first  attempt,  but  so  rapidly 
has  the  school  grown  in  favor  with  the  public,  that  from  a  beginning  of  a 
dozen  scholars,  it  has  increased  to  about  thirty,  quite  a  number  being  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  so  that  we  now  hope  the  school  is  firmly  es- 
tablished, and  will  continue  in  the  work  so  well  begun. 

There  have  been  many  drawbacks  to  the  work  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  former  years,  growing  principally  out  of  the  opposition  to  the 
oflice.  Men  thought  it  useless,  of  no  practical  benefit,  and  failed  to  sec- 
ond the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  in  some  instances,  but  I  think  there 
has  been  a  decided  change  in  popular  feeling  on  this  question.  And  I  may 
say,  that  in  those  sections  where  the  strongest  opposition  has  been  hereto- 
fore, and  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  county,  I  was  received  with  uni- 
form kindness  and  courtesy,  and  met  with  very  gratifying  aid  and  encour- 
agement from  both  directors  and  teachers. 

That  there  is  very  much  yet  to  be  done,  no  one  will  question,  but  the 
work  must  be  gradual.  The  world  was  not  made  in  a  day,  and  the  school 
system  of  any  section  cannot  be  altered  and  changed  in  telegraphic  order, 
much  as  such  a  result  may  be  desired.  The  change  for  the  better  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been  marked,  indeed,  and  as  the  people  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  higher  and  better  ed- 
ucation for  their  children,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  pros- 
pect for  Monroe  county  grows  brighter,  and  will  continue  so  to  do. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— A.  Rambo. 
School-Houses. 

Whole  number,  two  hundred  and  forty.  One  of  these  is  frame,  all  the  rest 
are  either  stone  or  brick.  There  are  fifty-eight  first-class  houses  ;  fifty-four 
are  unfit  for  use.  Cheltenham,  Franconia,  Gwynedd,  Lower  Merion,  North 
Wales,  Pottsgrove,  Upper  Salford,  and  Whitpain,  each  built  one  good,  sub- 
stantial house.  The  building  in  North  Wales  deserves  special  mention.  It  is 
two-story,  forty  by  sixty-four  feet,  with  wing,  fifteen  by  forty  feet ;  first  story, 
twelve,  second  story  eleven  and  a  half  feet — cellar  under  whole  building, 
in  which  are  two  heaters.  There  are  two  large  rooms  and  one  class-room 
on  each  floor,  together  with  necessary  closets.  Movable  glass  partitions 
separate  the  rooms.  A  neat  cupola  surmounts  the  main  building,  in  which 
is  placed  a  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pound  bell.  The  lot  contains  a 
little  more  than  an  acre  of  land.  The  finish  of  the  building — shutters, 
blinds,  wainscoting,  &c. — is  modeled  after  the  latest  and  most  approved 
style.  The  location  is  on  an  eminence,  afi'ording  proper  drainage,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  fine  view  of  the  village  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  whole  cost,  including  land,  fencing,  grading,  &c.,  was  $6,000.  This 
is  a  worthy  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  the  directors,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  citizens.  While  the  other  houses  built  during  the  year  are  not  so 
large  nor  expensive  as  the  one  just  described,  they  are,  nevertheless,  good 
and  comfortable,  suggestive  alike  of  enterprise  and  economy.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  all  those,  designated  as  unfit,  should  give  way  to  first- 
class  buildings,  and,  it  is  but  reasonable,  judging  from  the  past,  that  in 
due  time  all  this  will  be  accomplished. 

Furniture. 

West  Conshohocken,  Fagleysville,  Franconia,  North  Wales,  Pottsgrove, 
Upper  Salford,  and  Whitpain,  each  furnished  one,  Cheltenham  two,  and 
Upper  Providence  five,  with  best  iron  frame  desks. 

Graded  Schools. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  four  graded  schools.  Fifteen  should  be 
graded  during  the  next  year.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  as  in 
former  reports,  that  the  grading  of  schools  does  not  receive  the  attention 
necessary  to  insure  the  best  results. 

Teachers. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  male,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thi'ee  female  teachers.  Of  these  teachers,  thirty-eight  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  ;  thirty-seven  taught  less  than  one  year,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  taught  more  than  five  years.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  say 
they  intend  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business. 
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Moral  Instruction. 

The  scriptures  are  read  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  schools.  Many- 
are  opened  and  closed  with  singing  and  prayer.  Teachers,  generally,  dis- 
charge their  duties  faithfully  in  all  that  tends  to  make  their  scholars  good, 
intelligent,  and  moral  citizens.  But  amongst  teachers,  as  in  all  other 
classes  of  laborers,  some  are  faithless  to  their  trust.  It  may,  however,  be 
a  source  of  gratification,  that  the  number  of  those  derelict  in  duty  is  not 
greater. 

Apparatus. 

All  the  schools  have  black-boards.  The  advantages  in  having  a  suffi- 
cient extent  of  black-board  surface  is  getting  to  be  better  understood,  and 
directors  are  supplying  it  accordingly.  Yet  there  are  directors  and  teach- 
ers who  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  advantages  arising  from  careful  and 
frequent  drill  of  classes  on  black-board.  Many  of  the  houses  are  furnished 
with  out-line  maps,  astronomical  charts,  elocutionary  spelling  and  reading 
cards.  Some  have  unabridged  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  arithmetical 
frames  and  clocks.  Conshohocken  has  a  library  of  about  seven  hundred 
volumes,  a  good  selection  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a 
manikin.  Pottstown  has  a  library  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  volumes ; 
Bryn  Mawr  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  difi"erent  parts  of  the  county 
literary  societies  have  established  libraries  in  school-houses  ;  to  these  the 
scholars  have  access.  Conshohocken,  Pottstown,  Bridgeport,  Pencoj'd, 
and  Bryn  Mawr,  have  cabinet  organs  for  daily  use,  in  accompaniment  to 
sieging.  Several  of  the  more  progressive  teachers  have  their  own  cabinet 
organs,  in  daily  use  in  their  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixty  teachers 
slug  with  their  scholars,  but  very  few  teach  this  divine  art.  Singing  ought 
to  be  classed  with  the  required  branches. 

Institutes. 

District  institutes  are  kept  up  with  interest  and  good  success  in  some 
districts  ;  but  in  many  this  means  of  self-culture  is  altogether  neglected. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers  were  in  attendance  upon  these  insti- 
tutes during  the  year.  A  successful  county  institute,  continuing  five  days, 
with  evening  sessions,  was  held  in  Music  Hall,  Norristown,  in  the  month 
of  October.  The  principal  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Professors  J. 
W.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  J.  V.  Montgomery,  N.  C.  Shaeflfer,  A.  M.,  E.  Brooks, 
A.  M.,  E,  J.  Houston,  A.  M.,  Doctor  Weaver,  M.  D.,  and  Reverends  A.  J. 
Rowland,  A.  M.,  and  C.  Z.  Weiser,  D.  D.  Several  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county,  as  is  usual  in  these  institutes,  read  essays.  The  meetings  were 
largely  attended,  and  considerable  interest  was  manifested  during  the 
whole  week.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  more  of  the  work  is  not 
done  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The  paying  of  such  exorbitant  wages 
to  instructors  and  lecturers,  as  so  frequently  is  done,  is  an  objectionable 
feature  in  these  institutes. 
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Examinations. 

Forty-two  public  examinations  were  held.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen 
directors  were  present.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  received  provisional 
certificates.  Fifty-four  were  rejected.  No  professional  certificates  were 
granted  at  the  public  examinations.  Several  were  granted  during  the 
year. 

Private  Parochial  and  other  Schools. 

Of  these  there  are  fifteen.  There  are  also  two  colleges.  The  attendance 
upon  all  these  schools  is  twelve  hundred  and  two  pupils,  having  thirty- 
nine  instructors. 

IVormal  Class. 

During  ten  weeks,  commencing  April  8,  I  instructed,  at  Trappe,  a  class 
of  nearly  fifty  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  aiming  at  higher  suc- 
cess in  teaching.  In  this  labor,  I  was  assisted  by  B.  F.  L.  Burkert,  a 
practical  and  successful  instructor.     Music  was  made  a  special  study. 

Conclusion. 

The  improvement  in  school-houses,  furniture,  and  other  appliances  is 
steadily  progressing,  notwithstanding  "  the  hard  times."  One  feature,  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  upon,  is  that  salaries  are  being  lowered ;  yet  economy  really 
seems  to  demand  it.  If  it  be  possible,  let  good  teachers  be  liberally  paid. 
This  is,  in  truth,  the  only  way  to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  success- 
ful teachers.  If  there  are  other  places,  in  the  managing  of  the  public 
schools,  where  a  greater  sparing  of  the  people's  money  could  be  advised, 
let  it  begin  there  ;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  let  good  teachers  be  paid 
the  full  worth  of  their  labor.  As  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  ad- 
visory, further  comments  in  this  direction  are  deemed  not  proper ;  but  let 
the  people  see  that  their  servants  make  a  proper  use  of  the  large  sums 
collected  annually  for  school  purposes.  Let  the  directors  aim  at  a  greater 
uniformity  of  books.  A  partial  uniformity  is  obtained  in  nearly  all  the 
schools.  The  nearest  approach  to  uniformity  is  in  the  readers  and  mental 
arithmetics.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  schools  have  best  iron-frame 
desks.  Fifty-eight  have  belfry s  and  bells.  Conshohocken  has  a  cupola, 
large  bell,  and  clock.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  correct  a  few  errors  in  last 
year's  report.  On  page  420,  eighth  line  from  bottom,  read  "  1805  ;  "  page 
427,  read,  "were  largely  endowed  ;"  on  same  page,  read,  "Robert  Loller," 
and  on  page  428,  after  Hatboro'  Union,  read,  "  1755."  There  are  some 
other  mistakes  that  will  readily  appear  to  the  reader,  though  he  read  with 
but  indifierent  attention.  This  closes  my  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  The  improvements  during  my  term  in  office  have  been  very  de- 
cided. Notwithstanding  that  we  claim  great  improvements,  in  every  way 
considered,  there  is  room  for  still  greater.  And  now,  by  way  of  concluding 
this  (my  final)  report,  I  feel  constrained  to  return  to  directors,  teachers,  and 
people  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  their  kindness,  courtesy,  and  good-will, 
so  freely  manifested  at  all  times,  and  under  every  circumstance.     I  have 
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had  fifteen  years  of  hard,  but,  withal,  pleasant  labor.  I  now  bespeak  for 
my  successor,  the  same  kind  considerations ;  and  may  he,  at  the  close  of 
his  administration,  be  enabled  to  look  back  and  over  his  term  in  office,  and 
say,  my  labor  has  been  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  May  God  bless  the  labor 
of  all  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  young. 


MONTOUR  COUNTY— J.  D.  Cook. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Henry,  for  twelve  years  superintendent  of 
this  county,  has  placed  the  preparation  of  this  report  in  the  hands  of  one 
almost  a  stranger  to  the  business  of  the  superintendency.  I  was  able  to 
make  but  one  tour  among  the  country  schools  before  they  closed,  and  my 
inspection  did  not  cover  all  that  it  should. 

Our  houses  number  fifty-five,  and  range  in  condition  from  "  first  class  " 
to  "  unfit  for  use."  In  some  districts  I  found  the  buildings  capacious  and 
well  furnished,  plainly  indicating  a  spirit  of  advance  ;  in  others,  again,  I 
found  little,  low  buildings,  with  their  awkward,  old-fashioned,  uncomfort- 
able furniture,  and  the  general  appearance  uninviting.  In  one  instance,  I 
noticed  that  part  of  the  seats  were  simply  slabs  resting  on  pegs  which 
protruded  above  the  top  of  the  seats — traps  for  luckless  trousers.  One 
fault  I  frequently  observed,  and  spoke  of  it  to  directors — the  scarcity  of 
black-board  surface.  In  some  schools  the  black-board  was  a  farce  and  a 
provocation,  being  nothing  but  a  patch  of  holes  and  scratches.  In  other 
places  the  board  was  good,  but  far  too  small.  It  is  poor  economy  that 
cheats  a  school-room  of  one  of  its  most  essential  appliances. 

No  new  houses  were  put  up  this  year,  though  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
report  next  year.  In  but  few  places  is  there  any  care  taken  of  the  grounds 
around  school-houses,  and  this  detracts  very  much  from  the  appearance 
of  buildings  otherwise  very  neat. 

Our  schools  number  seventy-three,  many  of  which  I  found  in  splendid 
condition,  teachers  and  pupils  pulling  together.  It  is  said  very  frequently 
that  our  teachers  too  often  work  only  for  the  money.  In  but  few  instances, 
however,  did  I  find  teachers  poorer  than  the  wages.  Directors  make  a 
great  mistake  in  changing  teachers  so  frequently  in  the  different  schools. 
If  the  success  of  a  teacher  depends  to  a  great  extent,  as  I  believe  it  does, 
upon  his  understanding  the  disposition  of  those  under  his  care,  surely, 
one  who  has  taught  a  term  in  a  school  is  better  prepared  to  begin  there 
the  next  year  than  anywhere  else.  A  new  teacher  always  works  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  a  considerable  time,  because  he  is  unacquainted  with  his 
pupils  ;  but  the  old  teacher  knows  where  and  how  to  begin  the  first  day. 
The  argument  that  scholars  take  advantage '  of  teachers  as  they  become 
acquainted  with  them  has  no  force,  except  where  the  teachers  are  limp  to 
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start  with.  In  towns,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  teachers  holding  the 
same  schools  for  years.  This  is  a  point  directors  would  do  well  to  notice. 
If  a  teacher  gives  satisfaction  he  should,  if  possible,  be  retained. 

Another  of  the  burdens  of  country  schools  is,  that  they  are  not  graded. 
Here  are  found  pupils  I'anging  from  a  little  beyond  the  cradle  to  the  "  six- 
footer."  This  makes  the  work  hard  for  the  teacher,  and  does  much  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  scholars.  Yet  this  is  a  matter  that  seems  almost 
without  a  remedy.  One  plan  I  discussed  with  a  number  in  several  local- 
ities. Let  every  district,  where  the  most  central  school  is  situated,  erect 
a  two-story  house,  using  the  upper  room  as  a  sort  of  higli  school,  to  which 
the  advanced  pupils  from  the  lower  schools  could  be  promoted.  This 
would  help  to  grade,  and  at  the  same  timo  would  be  an  incentive  to  work. 
I  know  there  are  many  objections  to  such  a  plan,  yet  there  are  intelligent 
men  who  favor  it. 

District  institutes  were  held  every  two  weeks  in  Danville,  with  an  atten- 
dance of  twenty-six  teachers.  Much  good  work  was  done  at  these  meet- 
ings, yet  they  did  not  attain  the  degree  of  usefulness  that  could  be  expected. 
Many  of  the  teachers  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  others  again,  from 
timidity  or  indifference,  failed  to  cooperate  very  actively, and  this,  of  course, 
was  a  drawback.  Our  county  institute  was  held  Christmas  week,  under 
the  management  of  Mr,  F.  C.  Grau.  Professor  Noetling,  of  Bloomsburg 
Normal  School,  was  the  main  worker,  and  his  labor  was  not  without  result. 
Professor  Waller,  of  Bloomsburg,  and  Professor  Hoss,  of  Milton,  assisted 
in  making  our  gathering  interesting  and  profitable. 

My  appointment  came  early  in  February.  In  no  district  was  the  school 
term  more  than  seven  months,  and  in  many  it  was  only  five.  My  timo  for 
visiting  was,  therefore,  very  limited.  Between  the  8th  of  February  and 
the  12th  of  April,  I  made  one  hundred  and  three  visits,  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  entire  day.  But  few  directors  accompanied  me  in  these  visits,  which, 
perhaps,  was  my  fault,  as  I  did  not  take  time  to  hunt  them  up.  In  some 
districts  directors  visited  the  schools  regularl}^,  in  others  they  stayed  away 
regularly.  I  found  some  living  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  school- 
house  who  had  not  been  there  once  the  wliolc  term.  Parents  do  not  visit 
the  schools  as  often  as  they  should,  and  teachers  oftentimes  are  to  blame 
for  this,  as  they  fail  to  encourage  their  patrons  in  this  direcUou.  I  am 
certain  if  our  good  people  saw  the  inside  of  our  schools  oftcncr,  less  would 
be  said  against  teachers  and  schools.  Other  matters  might  bo  mentioned 
here,  but  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  for  one  who  has  been  in  office  but 
four  months,  if  that  is  anything  to  judge  from.  The  pleasant  intercourse 
had  with  teachers  and  directors  and  patrons,  will  long  bo  remembered  by 
me,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  our  labors  together  may  not  have  been 
altogether  in  vain. 
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Our  educational  affairs,  in  general,  have  undergone  very  little  change 
during  the  past  year.  The  prevailing  stringency  in  financial  affairs  has 
greatly  operated  against  educational  progress,  having  caused  a  downward 
tendency  in  wages  paid  to  teachers,  yet  the  schools  have  nevertheless  been 
steadily  improving  in  excellence.  The  erection  of  school-houses,  as  given 
in  the  statistical  report,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  progress.  The  one 
built  in  South  Easton  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  a  handsome  two- 
story  brick  edifice,  in  size,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  containing  two  rooms  fur- 
nished with  all  the  necessary  appliances.  The  building  is  surmounted  by 
a  cupola  for  a  bell,  which  adds  much  to  its  appearance.  The  house,  in- 
cluding the  lot  and  furniture,  cost  about  $4,500. 

The  citizens  of  Cherryville,  in  Lehigh  township,  after  struggling  bravely 
for  several  years  against  opposition  to  a  new  school-house,  eventually  tri- 
umphed. The  old,  worn-out  stone  structure  which  was  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  was  removed,  and  in  place 
thereof  a  commodious,  attractive,  and  substantial  brick  building  was  erected, 
being  ample  in  size,  twenty-six  by  forty  feet,  with  ceiling  twelve  feet  high, 
having  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  fitted  for  schools  of  two  grades.  The 
rooms  are  supplied  with  good  black-board  surface  of  slate,  and  shelves 
erected  for  clothes  and  baskets.  The  building  cost  about  $1,525,  besides, 
the  citizens  did  about  $200  worth  of  work  gratuitously. 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  report  that  much  has  been  done  in 
the  county  in  the  way  of  repairing  school-houses,  but  we  regret  to  report 
that  there  are  still  many  that  need  repairing  badly.  School  properties  are 
often  suffered  to  become  too  much  dilapidated  before  they  receive  the  nec- 
essary repairs.  A  little  timely  fixing  up  might  avoid  much  in  the  way  of 
damages  and  expenses.  Too  many  of  the  school-rooms  in  some  of  the 
rural  districts  present  an  uninviting  appearance.  The  walls  being  dark 
and  dingy,  with  holes  knocked  here  and  there  through  the  plasterings,  the 
sides  scribbled  with  crayon  and  lead  pencils,  and  the  ceilings  spun  over 
with  cob-webs.  If  school-rooms  would  receive  a  good  whitewashing  every 
year  before  the  schools  open,  it  would  add  much  to  their  appearance  as 
well  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils.  Directors  should  see  that 
school-houses  with  their  furniture  and  black-boards  are  put  in  order  dur- 
ing vacation,  and  then  hold  their  teachers  responsible  for  the  time  they 
have  them  in  charge  for  all  unreasonable  wear  and  abuse. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  furniture.  Yet  there  are 
still  several  districts  in  the  county  that  have  not,  as  yet,  taken  a  step  in 
this  direction.  We  know  of  several  instances  where  the  erection  of  new 
houses  was  compulsory,  owing  to  the  crumbling  down  of  the  old  one,  and 
these  were  furnished  with  the  old,  rickety,  and  haggled  benches  and  desks. 
9  School  Repoet. 
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Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  schools  reported  in  the  county,  only 
seventy-nine  have  the  necessary  apparatus.  Some  of  these  barely  ap. 
proach  to  what  the  School  Department  designs  as  "well  supplied  with 
apparatus."  The  number  given  in  our  last  year's  report  was  larger  ;  but 
some  of  the  schools  having  wall  maps  that  have  become  soiled  and  out  of 
date,  and  hence  were  regarded  as  unfit  for  use.  Among  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances, an  unabridged  dictionary  is  indispensable.  No  school  should  be 
without  one. 

A  great  majority  of  the  school-rooms  have  attractions  in  the  way  of  mot- 
toes on  the  walls,  pictures,  and  portraits  of  illustrious  men — some  of 
which  are  steel  engravings.  These  are,  in  most  cases,  the  property  of  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils.  In  many  instances,  especially  in  the  boroughs, 
flowers  adorn  the  windows  and  walls. 

The  supply  of  school-room  accommodation,  in  several  of  the  villages 
and  boroughs,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population ;  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  schools,  especially  the  primary  departments, 
were  crowded  to  excess,  and,  in  several  instances,  these  were  in  charge  of 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  The  mistaken  idea  is  prevalent  among 
some,  that  a  person  with  very  ordinary  attainments  can  teach  the  primary 
grades.  If  the  teacher's  work  consisted  merely  in  assignmg  lessons  to 
pupils,  and  hearing  them  recite  what  is  contained  in  the  text-books,  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  or  daily  giving  oral  instruction  on  topics  of  in- 
terest, we  might  justify  the  custom  on  the  grounds  of  economy.  But  teach- 
ing is  more  than  that.  The  first  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  are  the  most  important ;  and  hence  the  responsible  daty  of  laying 
a  good  foundation  in  the  youthful  minds  should  be  assigned  to  persons 
who  have  skill  and  ability,  and  who  can  infuse  into  their  minds  a  taste  for 
books  and  studj".  "What  is  said  with  reference  to  the  crowded  schools  in 
some  of  the  thickly  populated  sections,  the  opposite  extreme  prevails  in 
some  localities  in  the  rural  districts.  We  have  a  number  of  schools  in  the 
country  districts  which  are  too  small,  having  a  daily  average  of  attend- 
ance in  each  from  six  to  a  dozen  pupils,  even  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. Consequently,  for  the  want  of  rivals  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, many  of  the  pupils  displayed  a  great  deal  of  indilference,  which 
seemed  to  have  even  a  contagious  effect  upon  some  of  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  them.  If  the  houses  were  better  located,  the  children  could  be 
accommodated  with  less  schools,  which  would  be  a  saving  of  expense,  and 
attended  with  better  results. 

The  directors  of  the  new  district  (Portland  borough)  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  excellent  changes  made  in  their  school  affairs.  The  com- 
mendable feature  adopted  by  them,  requiring  pupils  to  present  to  their 
teachers  written  excuses,  either  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  ab- 
sences from  school,  had  a  salutary  effect  in  curing  truancy,  and  causing 
good  attendance.  The  schools  were  in  charge  of  faithful  teachers — all  of 
which  aided  in  making  the  schools  eminently  successful  in  the  new  district. 
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One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  a  better  classification,  in  mauj^  of 
the  schools  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  is  the  diversity  of  test-books. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  no  possibility  in  making  a  change 
looking  to  uniformity.  So  long  as  text-books  are  adopted  in  districts, 
with  a  view  of  having  them  introduced  gradually,  or  after  the  old  ones  of 
a  different  series  of  the  same  grade  are  worn-out  by  the  pupils,  it  is  fruit- 
less in  the  effort  to  establish  complete  uniformity,  and  in  consequence  of 
which,  classification  is  not  what,  it  should  be.  In  many  instances,  two  or 
three  different  books  of  the  same  grades  were  found  in  the  same  school, 
causing  much  confusion  and  vexation  to  the  teachers,  whose  overcrowded 
school  needed  the  strictest  classification.  Surely  something  should  be  done 
to  remedy  this  growing  evil. 

Directors  feel  a  great  degree  of  reluctance  in  enforcing  stringent  meas- 
ures, owing  to  the  complaint  of  ''  hard  times,"  and  hence  this  drawback 
to  progress  is  becoming  more  prominent  every  year.  In  order  that  com- 
plete uniformity  of  text-books  may  be  established  in  every  school — a 
feature  so  indispensable  to  proper  classification — we  know  no  better  remedy 
than  to  have  a  law  enacted,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  directors 
to  purchase  the  necessary  books,  (the  same  as  furniture  and  apparatus  are 
bought,)  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  This  plan  is  in  vogue  in  sevei'al 
boroughs  in  the  county,  and  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction ;  and,  of 
course,  classification  is  complete  in  those  districts. 


NORTHUMBEIILAIVD  COUNTY— H.  H.  Bartlxolomew. 
Schools  and  SchooI-House<i. 

These  are  increasing  as  the  growing  population  demands  them.  During 
the  year  four  new  houses  were  erected,  and  five  additional  schools  estab- 
lished. All  the  new  houses,  though  not  first-class,  reflect  credit  on  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  situated.  They  are  one-story  brick  buildings, 
except  the  one  in  Mount  Carmel  township,  which  is  a  frame,  substantially 
built,  well  ventilated,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Shamokin  town- 
ship, are  furnished  with  the  Lewisburg  patent  furniture.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  old  dilapidated  hovels  yet  scattered  over  the  county,  which  are  in 
no  wise  fit  for  school  purposes,  but  let  us  hope  that  these  ancient  "  pens ' 
will  soon  be  exchanged  for  modern  school-buildings. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  many  of  the  houses  are  entirely  too  small. 
Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  spaciousness  and  beautifying  of  school- 
houses  and  their  surroundings.  We  believe  that  both  the  mind  and  the 
heart  are  affected  and  greatly  modified  by  external  objects.  The  Greeks 
believed  this,  inasmuch  as  they  ornamented  their  houses  and  temples  with 
all  kinds  of  beautiful  works  of  art,  so  that  their  children,  constantly  see- 
ing, might  resemble  them. 
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Children  will  imbibe  pure  and  refined  thoughts  from  external  objects, 
as  well  as  from  their  teachers,  and  hence  the  greatest  efforts  should  be 
made  to  render  every  such  temple  and  its  demesnes  the  most  endearing. 
Yet,  how  few  are  the  grounds  that  are  properly  ornamented  with  shade 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  pupils'  comforts 
and  advancement  in  the  culture  of  their  moral  and  aesthetic  natures.  Dwell- 
ing-houses are  made  comfortable.  They  are  carpeted,  well  heated,  nicely 
decorated  with  costly  pictures  and  ornaments,  and  furnished  with  the  most 
approved  and  inviting  furniture — all  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
family.  Even  the  barns  and  other  out-buildings  in  which  the  cattle  and 
the  swine  are  housed  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  are  handsomely  painted. 
Yards  are  inclosed  with  ornamental  fences,  and  planted  with  evergreens, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers  of  every  description — everything  that  is  calculated 
to  make  home  attractive,  is  furnished.  Why  should  not  the  school-house 
and  its  surroundings,  the  place  where  these  same  children  who  are  so  well 
cared  for  at  home,  do  congregate  daily,  where  they  are,  as  it  were,  remod- 
eled and  started  in  life,  be  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  of  all  homes  ? 

Visitations. 

Did  more  visiting  during  the  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  All  the 
schools  were  visited  once,  more  than  half,  twice,  and  many  three  times ; 
making  in  all  nearly  four  hundred  visits.  Traveled  more  than  three  thous- 
and miles  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  Few,  perhaps,  except  those 
who  are  close  observers,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  workings  of  the 
schools,  can  appreciate  the  value  of  these  visits.  This  part  of  the  official 
duties  of  superintendents  is  generallj^  looked  upon  as  a  loss  of  time.  While 
we  freely  confess  that  in  counties  as  large  as  Northumberland,  having  an 
average  school  term  of  onl}^  six  months,  we  do  not  accomplish  as  much  as 
we  desire,  or  what  ought  to  be,  we  do,  however,  believe  that  a  great  amoimt 
of  good  is  done.  The  many  words  of  cheer  and  consolation  spoken  on 
these  occasions,  if  nothing  else,  must  be  fruitful. 

The  county  institute  was  held  at  Sunbury  the  third  week  in  December, 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  J.  Elliot  Ross,  of  Milton,  as  instructor, 
whose  work  is  ever  thorough  and  eminently  practical,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  teachers.  Valuable  aid  was  rendered  by  some  of  the  other 
teachers  of  the  county.  One  hundred  and  seventy -five  teachers  were  pres- 
ent— an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  any  previous  year.  The 
Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Daniel 
Dougherty,  the  silver-tongued  orator,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Doctor  J.  J.  Yillers, 
of  New  York,  the  American  humorist,  and  Wallace  Bruce,  lectured  before 
the  institute.  These  noted  lecturers  need  no  further  comments.  They 
stand  among  the  best  of  the  day,  and  are  known  as  such.  The  institute, 
on  the  whole,  was  a  success,  although  there  were  some  discouraging  features, 
some  causes  for  anxietj^,  and  determined  opposition  connected  with  the 
workings  of  the  institute  ;  still  there  was  much  to  encourage  us.  On  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  just  before  Wallace  Bruce  commenced  his  celebrated 
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lecture,  "  The  Landmarks  of  Scott,"  W.  J.  Wolverton  (always  full  of  his 
tricks)  arose  and,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  presented  to  the 
county  superintendent  a  very  handsome  and  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain. 
This  unexpected  and,  perhaps,  unmerited  token  of  respect  we  shall  ever 
hold  as  a  priceless  treasure. 

Conclusion. 

In  concluding  these  few  facts  relative  to  our  schools,  we  would  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  directors — the  executors  of  the  schools — to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  school  property,  houses,  grounds,  teachers,  children ;  in  short,  do 
your  whole  duty.  Remember  that  you  are  the  guardians  and  overseers  of 
these  thousands  of  children  attending  our  public  schools.  You  are  their 
foster  parents.  You  are  held,  in  a  moral  sense  at  least,  responsible  for  the 
kind  of  education  they  acquire  under  your  supervision.  In  so  far  as  you 
respond  to  this  call,  you  will  prove  yourselves  real  benefactors  of  the  race; 
you  will  contribute  a  noble  share  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  you  will 
stamp  your  own  worth  upon  the  generations  to  come;  and,  dying,  you 
will  still  live  and  j^our  works  will  follow  you. 

We  would  also  appeal  to  the  public.  See  that  you  elect  the  very  best 
men  to  the  office  of  directors,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
belonging  to  our  school  system.  School  directors  ought  to  be  wise  and 
good  men.  They  are  vested  with  more  power  than  any  other  agency. 
You  ought  to  elect  men  of  intelligence,  who  feel  the  responsibility  they 
owe  to  the  rising  generation,  to  their  country,  and  to  their  God.  You 
ought  to  elect  men  of  enterprise,  who  are  ever  active  and  energetic  ;  men 
of  reason,  having  broad  and  liberal  views  and  open  hearts  ;  instead  of  men 
having  narrow,  contracted  views,  and  stingy,  miserly,  and  penurious  dis- 
positions— men  who  will  charge  the  county  superintendent  one  dollar  for 
a  night's  lodging,  or  who  will  refuse  to  keep  him  over  night  at  all.  Elect 
men  who  are  qualified  to  transact  their  own  business,  and  save  the  expense 
of  hiring  a  clerk  to  do  the  business  for  the  board.  In  short,  elect  good 
men,  and  you  will  have  good  schools. 


PERRY  COUNTY— Silas  Wright. 
Improvements — Houses. 

Six  school-houses  were  built  during  the  year,  three  brick  and  three  frame. 
The  brick  have  vestibules  and  platform  porches,  reached  by  steps  at  their 
entrances.  One  of  the  frame  has  a  covered  porch  the  whole  length  of  the 
end,  at  the  entrance.  This  seems  to  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment than  a  narrow  portico,  on  which  but  four  or  five  pupils  can  stand  in 
wet  weather. 

Furniture. 

Four  of  these  houses  were  furnished  with  patent  desks,  by  the  Keystone 
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School  and  Church  Fui-niture  Company,  making  thirty-four  school-rooms 
in  the  county  now  having  patent  furniture. 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

The  attempt  to  do  too  much,  which  results  generally  in  doing  nothing 
well,  has  been  abandoned.  All  the  younger  teachers  make  special  prepar- 
ations before  commencing  to  teach.  The  teachers  who  have  been  most 
regular  in  attendance  and  most  active  in  the  work  of  the  teachers'  county 
institute  have  made  the  most  marked  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching 
and  governing. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  proceedings  of  the  twenty-eighth  session  of  the  county  institute, 
held  at  Bloomfield,  from  the  24th  to  the  28th  of  December,  1877,  were 
published  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  forty-six  pages. 

The  plan  of  holding  the  county  institute  in  three  sections  was  tried  as 
an  experiment  two  years  ago,  and  its  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  I 
recommend  it,  biennially.  The  work  of  sustaining  a  sectional  institute 
falls  heavier  upon  its  members,  and  consequently  keeps  them  more  actively 
in  sympathy  with  whatever  is  before  it. 

Requisites— Parental  Co-operation. 

The  cooperation  of  parents  and  guardians  with  the  pupils  and  teacher 
in  the  school  is  of  paramount  importance.  Parents  should  manage  the 
complaints  of  their  pupils,  that  they  sustain  the  good  name  of  their  school, 
and  the  reputation  of  their  teacher. 

The  visits  of  parents  to  the  school  are  the  best  index  of  a  live  interest 
in  its  work. 

Directors'  Visits, 

Wherever  directors  visit  monthly,  the  good  results  are  manifest  in  a 
better  school  sentiment.  Hence  better  schools.  Directors  should  visit  as 
a  board,  in  a  body,  that  their  coming  may  be  an  event  in  the  neighborhood 
and  among  the  schools. 

Retrospect. 

In  comparison  with  the  houses,  teachers,  patrons,  institutes,  and  school 
sentiment  of  twelve  years  ago,  we  have  made  very  marked  progress.  It 
was  the  testimony  of  those  persons  who  were  competent  to  judge,  that  the 
last  corps  of  teachers  was  the  best  the  county  has  ever  had  present  at  a 
county  institute.  May  the  progress  of  pupils  and  teachers  ever  be  greater 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

In  concluding  this,  my  ninth  annual  report  to  the  School  Department,  I 
desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtness  to  the  officers  for  their  forbearance, 
and  hope  that  the  uniform,  open-hearted  hospitality  extended  to  me  by 
the  good  people  of  Perry  county,  while  in  discharge  of  my  official  duty, 
may  descend  to  my  successor. 
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PIKE   COTJ]VTY— J.  S.  Freeman. 

In  presenting  the  annual  report  for  the  past  year,  I  am  laboring  under 
many  disadvantages.  I  have  been  superintendent  only  seven  months,  and 
in  so  short  a  time  the  most  that  could  be  done,  was  to  find  out  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  the  schools.  This  had  to  be  done  entirely  by  actual 
observation,  for  no  record  of  anything  that  was  done,  during  the  former 
part  of  the  year,  came  into  my  possession. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  county  have  been  very  much  neglected 
for  several  years,  and  consequently  are  in  a  very  discouraging  condition. 
It  is  true,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress,  some- 
what peculiar  to  the  county.  There  is  but  a  minimum  of  wealth  ;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  barely  able  to  earn  a  meager  subsistence.  The 
population  is  small,  and  scattered  over  a  large  area  of  country,  necessitating 
the  erection  of  more  school-houses,  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Houses. 

Every  school-building  in  the  county  is  frame.  Many  of  them  are  small, 
yet  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  scholars.  Some  are  much  di- 
lapidated, the  winter  winds  sweep  through  large  cracks  and  crevices,  in 
sides,  ceiling,  and  floor,  chilling  the  pupils,  huddled  promiscuously  around 
a  large  wood-stove,  in  which  huge  pieces  of  green  wood  are  smouldering. 
Some  few  are  commodious,  well  ventilated,  and  supplied  with  the  latest 
improved  school-furniture.  A  new  building  was  erected  in  Lehman,  well 
finished  and  neatly  arranged,  and  another  is  building  in  Matamoi*as.  The 
latter,  when  completed,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  village,  and  no  doubt 
well  adapted  in  every  respect,  to  its  intended  use. 

Furniture. 

In  the  majority  of  the  buildings  the  furniture  is  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind — long  desks  and  benches,  poorly  adapted  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
children.  There  is  more  or  less  apparatus  in  many  of  the  schools,  con- 
sisting of  maps,  globes,  charts,  &c.,  but  I  did  not  find  them  in  use  in  a 
single  instance.  Apparatus  is  of  no  value  whatever  in  schools,  unless 
teachers  are  taught,  and  know  how  to  use  it.  Black-board  surface  is  very 
much  needed  in  some,  but  I  found  this  indispensable  article  of  school-room 
furniture  more  abundant  than  I  anticipated. 

Schools. 

There  are  but  two  graded  schools  in  the  county,  and  in  these  the  grading, 
in  some  respects,  is  very  deficient.  In  the  Milford  graded  school,  instead 
of  four^  there  are  but  three  grades,  and  in  that  at  Matamoras,  several 
rooms  were  entirely  too  small,  and  number,  rather  than  qualifications,  was 
made  the  basis  of  gradation.     In  very  few  districts  are  the  text-books  uni- 
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form,  though  much  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  to  secure  uniform- 
ity. Instruction  has  been  confined  to  the  common  branches  ;  no  drawing 
■was  taught,  and  in  but  few  instances  penmanship,  systematically  ;  no  sing- 
ing ;  the  Bible  read  in  but  few,  and  scarcely  any  moral  instruction  given. 

Teachers. 

There  is  great  need  of  well-qualified,  energetic  teachers,  who  are  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  their  work,  and  possess  both  professional  knowledge 
and  skill.  The  standard  must  be  raised,  and  until  it  is,  there  can  be  but 
little  progress.  Xo  one  can  teach  without  first  being  taught.  Yet  many 
seem  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  on  their  part,  is  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  the  superintendent  is  duly  bound  to  grant 
them  certificates.  In  my  examinations,  I  met  but  few  good  readers  and 
spellers,  and  more  than  two  thirds  were  unable  to  analyze  and  parse  a 
simple  sentence  correctly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  little  induce- 
ment for  teachers  to  make  any  special  preparation  for  their  work,  since  the 
wages  are  yery  low,  too  low  to  secure  and  retain  the  best  talent. 


I  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  session  during  my  terra  of  office. 
Many  were  closed  for  the  fall  and  winter,  and  did  not  open  until  after  the 
1st  of  June.  I  found  them  in  all  conditions — good,  bad,  and  indi3"erent. 
There  was  a  great  lack  of  thoroughness.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  seemed 
inclined  to  do  their  duty,  but  failed  because  not  sufliciently  prepared  for 
the  work.  Directors  manifest  but  little  interest  in  schools,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  they  visit  them.     I  was  accompanied  by  but  few. 

County  Institute. 

The  institute  was  held  at  Milford,  during  February.  The  attendance 
of  teachers  was  small,  not  one  fourth  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  at  the 
time  being  present.  Their  absence  was  not  due  entirely  to  indifi'erence. 
The  institutes,  for  several  years,  were  perfect  failures,  and  hence  have 
fallen  into  disrepute.  A  majority  of  the  school  boards  refused  to  grant 
the  time  to  teachers  spent  at  institute.  I  hope  a  law  will  soon  be  passed, 
compelling  every  school  board  to  allow  the  teachers  to  attend  institute, 
without  suffering  any  deduction  of  salary,  or  else  forfeit  the  kState  appro- 
priation. But  few  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  al- 
though strongly  urged  to  do  so.  Xevertheless,  the  exercises  were  very 
instructive,  and  aroused  an  unusual  amount  of  interest. 

Deputy  State  Superintendent  Houck  was  the  principal  instructor,  and 
to  him  belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  the  credit  of  making  the  institute  a 
success.  Valuable  assistance  was  also  rendered  by  Miss  E.A.  Shoemaker, 
Reverend  E.  H.  Mateer,  Reverend  A.  H.  Gesner,  and  William  Riddle,  Es- 
quire. My  thanks  are  due  to  the  school  board  of  Milford,  for  the  use  of 
the  school-room,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  use 
of  the  lecture-room,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  choir  for  furnishing  such  en- 
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livening  music.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  court-house  for 
the  use  of  the  institute,  but  the  commissioners  persisted  in  obstinately 
refusing,  without  assigning  any  real  reason,  simply  alleging  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  institute  a  county  affair.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  by  an- 
other year,  public  sentiment  will  demand  the  court-house,  since  it  is  the 
only  suitable  building  in  the  county,  and  not  suffer  the  ignorance  and  the 
prejudice  of  a  few,  to  interfere  with  what  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  en- 
tire county. 

MiscoHaneous. 

A  vast  amount  of  hard  and  continued  labor  is  in  store  for  my  successor, 
before  the  schools  will  be  as  efficient  as  they  should  be.  He  must  awaken 
an  interest  in  educational  enterprises  among  the  people.  Instead  of  en- 
thusiasm and  energy,  there  is  now  only  a  deplorable  apathy.  Directors 
must  discharge  their  duty  more  faithfully.  This  all-important  office 
should  be  only  intrusted  to  men  distinguished  in  the  community  for  their 
intelligence  and  integrity,  and  should  not  be  made,  as  it  too  frequently  is, 
a  means  of  personal  and  political  preferment,  regardless  of  morality  or 
intelligence.  This  county  suffers  greatly  from  this  evil,  so  pernicious  to 
educational  progress,  for  it  unfortunately  numbers  among  its  directors 
men  notoriously  immoral,  a  disgrace  to  any  communit}^ 

In  several  districts  the  school  term  is  divided — three  months  in  winter, 
and  two  in  summer.  This  is  a  poor  plan,  since  it  causes  a  too  frequent 
change  of  teachers,  two  teachers  being  often  employed  in  one  term. 

My  thanks  are  due  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  tendered  me  by 
teachers,  directors,  and  citizens,  while  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  du- 
ties, and  to  the  Department,  for  its  forbearance  with  my  inexperience,  and 
its  kindly  instructions. 


POTTER  COUNTY— J.  W.  Allen. 

Three  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  one  in  each  of  the 
following  districts:  Bingham,  Genesee,  and  Sweden.  The  one  in  Bingham 
is  substantial,  has  improved  home-made  furniture,  and  ranks  among  our 
second  class  of  new  houses.  The  one  in  Genesee,  so  long  needed,  is  the 
best  house  of  a  single  room  in  the  county.  It  is  well  located,  well  con- 
structed, well  arranged,  and  is  furnished  with  the  "  Yictor  folding  and  lock 
desks,"  made  by  "  Hadley  Brothers  &  Kane,"  Chicago.  The  builder,  W. 
W.  Lawrence,  is  justly  in  the  first-class  of  those  who  attempt  that  kind  of 
work.  The  one  in  Sweden,  also  long  needed,  is  plain,  quite  substantial,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  designed. 

The  school  boards  of  these  respective  districts  deserve  uncommon  credit 
for  doing  so  intelligently  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  these 
houses. 
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Educational  progress  has  been  made  in  many,  and  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects  :  Some  school-houses  have  been  repaired,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  out-buildings  have  been  built.  More  boards  of  directors  have  graded 
the  salary  of  teachers  according  to  their  certificates,  and  have  employed, 
on  the  average,  older  and  better  qualified  teachers.  They  have  also  man- 
aged better  their  financial  duties.  More  of  our  teachers  have  attended 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  tried,  in  other  respects,  to 
comply  with  well  established  conditions  requisite  to  qualify  them  for  their 
work. 

Some  more  fathers  and  mothers  have  realized  that  the  education  of  their 
children  depends  greatl^^  on  parental  efforts.  A  great  mau}'-  more  of  our 
boys  and  girls  have  become  ambitious,  not  only  to  improve  their  educational 
advantages,  but  to  occupy,  in  after  3'-ears,  the  front  rank  as  good  and  influ- 
ential citizens.  More  interest  by  the  people  is  taken  iu  organizing,  near 
home,  literary  societies,  and  in  discussing  the  live  questions  of  the  daj^. 

While  these  things  indicate  educational  advancement,  in  order  to  measure 
it  to  some  extent,  more  than  one  j^ear's  time  and  classified  statements  must 
be  used.  As  this  is  my  twelfth  and  last  annual  report,  it  may  be  "  fitting 
and  proper"  to  compai'e  the  most  important  educational  statistics  of  1866 
with  those  of  1878,  as  ofiicially  reported.  In  doing  this,  we  find  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  schools,  twentj^-onc  ;  in  number  of  days  taught,  ten ; 
in  number  of  teachers  who  have  read  ''books  on  teaching,"  sixty-seven; 
average  decrease  in  salaiy  of  male  teachers  per  month,  ninety-four  cents ; 
increase  in  average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month,  thirt3^-nine  cents  ; 
in  number  of  scholars,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  in  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  of  State  appropriation,  $1,842  25;  of 
total  receipts,  $19,179  57  ;  of  amount  paid  teachers,  $829  99  ;  of  total  ex- 
penditures, $4,959,  and  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  attended  teachers' 
institute,  more  than  two  hundred. 

The  increase  of  nine  per  cent,  in  average  length  of  time  our  schools 
were  taught,  and  the  increase  of  thirty-one  per  cent,  in  "  percentage  of  at- 
tendance of  pupils,  show  very  encouraging  educational  progress  during 
these  twelve  years."  In  this  time,  fifty-seven  school-houses  have  been 
built. 

The  county  uniformity  of  text-books  effected  nine  years  ago,  still  remains. 

Our  "county  teachers'  institute,"  beginning  ten  years  since,  with  fifty-six 
members,  has  steadily  increased  to  more  than  four  times  that  number.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  fixed  pillars  in  our  educational  system. 

A  "  county  teachers'  association,"  organized  one  year  ago  last  winter  by 
our  most  progressive  teachers,  has,  so  far,  been  successful  in  its  objects. 
Three  fourths  of  our  teachers  last  ye&v  were  among  our  best  scholars  from 
two  to  ten  years  ago.  One  of  this  number,  A.  F.  Hollenbeck,  is  our  county 
superintendent  elect.  These  results  are  gratifying  to  all  those  who  have 
labored  long  and  hard  to  effect  them.  While  many  pai'ents,  pupils,  and 
directors  have  done  their  parts  very  well,  our  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  still 
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more  deserving.  Our  two  graded  schools,  with  academic  advantages,  have 
ever  been  among  our  best  educational  agencies,  and  are  yearly  educating 
more  and  better  teachers. 

Their  former  principals,  J.  R.  Grroves,  of  Coudersport,  and  J.  L.  Da- 
vies,  of  Lewisville,  have  wisely  been  retained. 

Half  a  dozen  select  schools,  taught  by  some  of  our  best  teachers  during 
the  autumn  months,  in  favorable  locations,  have  produced  very  good  results. 
Still  the  great  work  of  trying  to  educate  the  majority  of  our  children  has 
been  done  in  our  rural  districts,  and  often,  too,  under  trying  circumstances ; 
but  nowhere  with  better  consequences.  While  there  are  still  mauy  obsta- 
cles before  us,  our  educational  machinery  is  in  good  working  order. 

With  grateful  remembrance  of  many  official  favors  from  the  School  De- 
partment, of  many  hospitalities  from  our  citizens,  of  generous  cooperation 
and  effectual  aid  from  our  teachers  and  directors,  of  many  kind  attentions 
from  our  boys  and  girls,  and  above  all,  of  innumerable  blessings  from  our 
Heavenly  Father,  I  voluntarily  step  aside  for  my  worthy  successor. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— Jesse  Newlin. 

Nothing  remarkably  interesting  or  new  has  occurred  during  the  past 
year  in  the  operations  of  the  school  system  in  this  county.  I  am  always 
pleased  to  note  that  our  teachers  are  becoming  more  practical  and  thorough 
every  successive  year,  eliminating  from  their  text-book  instruction  the 
useless,  and  supplying  from  outside  sources,  that  which  tends  to  make  busi- 
ness men  and  women  as  well  as  scholars.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  their 
own  investigations  regarding  the  primary  object  of  our  common  school 
system,  to  furnish  every  child  with  a  good  common  school  education,  with 
a  higher  one,  if  time  and  opportunity  permit.  This  is  observable  in  most 
of  our  districts. 

School-Houses. 

The  improvements  in  school  accommodations  are,  annually,  more  and 
more  engaging  the  attention  of  our  directors  and  citizens.  Every  succeed- 
ing year  shows  an  increased  number  of  new  school  buildings,  with  the 
modern  conveniences.  About  forty -five  were  built  during  the  past  two 
years,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $65,000. 

Apparatus. 

Our  graded  schools  were  long  ago  well  supplied  with  maps,  globes,  charts, 
&c.,  but  our  agricultural  districts  have  been  slow  providing  these  indis- 
pensable helps  for  securing  efficient  teaching.  This  tardiness  is  not  charge- 
able to  the  ignorance  of  their  directors  respecting  the  usefulness  of  appa- 
ratus, because  of  this  they  were  fully  convinced,  but  to  their  inexcusable, 
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stolid  penuriousness.  The  last  few  years,  however,  have  wrought  a  desir- 
able change  in  this  direction.  Younger  men  are  being  chosen  for  direc- 
tors, and  bringing  with  them  into  their  deliberations  their  school-day  ex- 
periences, when  the  often  extemporized  apparatus  of  their  teachers  imper- 
fectly, yet  measurably  illustrated  to  them  the  intricacies  of  the  lessons. 
This  intelligence,  and  consequently  developed  liberality,  are  now  supply- 
ing our  Ungraded  schools  with  these  needed  appliances.  About  one  hun- 
dred of  these  schools  have  been  thus  furnished,  a  very  encouraging  ex- 
emplification of  the  fruits  of  the  common  schools  with  us. 

Teachers. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  the  annually  increasing  care  exercised  by  direc- 
tors in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Almost  in  every  district  the  best  are 
employed.  Frequently  directors  have  said,  "make  your  standard  high, 
so  that  none  but  the  best  are  in  the  field."  My  standard  this  year  is  twenty- 
four.  That  is,  if  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  printed  branches  on 
the  certificate  exceeds  twenty-four,  the  applicant  fails.  For  example :  if 
the  examination  runs  as  follows,  no  certificate  is  issued : 

Orthography, 1    ,  Grammar, 4 

Reading, 1    j  United  States  history,     ....    4 

Writing, ....     1    |  Theory  of  teaching, 3 

Mental  arithmetic, 2|-   Practice  of  teaching,    ....  None 

Written  arithmetic,      4  

Geography,    .    .  4  Adds  up, 24| 

When  I  mark  in  practice,  I  do  not  examine  in  theory.  The  failure  is 
the  same,  however,  in  the  aggregate.  But  if  the  examination  runs :  Or- 
thography, 3  ;  reading,  3  ;  writing,  3  ;  mental,  1 ;  written  arithmetic,  2,  &c., 
and  adds  up  24,  or  less,  the  applicant  is  licensed.  Then,  if  afcer  a  trial  of 
two  years,  his  mark  in  practice  of  teaching  exceeds  3,  I  refuse  to  examine 
and  license  him  at  all,  however  well  prepared  he  may  be  on  the  branches 
required,  unless  he  has  attended  a  State  normal  school,  and  given  special 
attention  to  methods  of  teaching  and  governing.  Every  year  I  increase 
the  rigidness  of  the  examination,  and  also  diminish  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing a  certificate  by  lowering  the  standard  number,  one  or  two  points — say, 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty -three,  or  twenty-two,  according  to  the  demand 
and  supply. 

Rigidly  adhering  to  these  regulations,  has  annually  rid  our  teaching 
corps  of  all  laggards,  and  has  compelled  the  indifierent  to  work  up,  or 
drop  out. 

County  Institute. 

We  hold  a  county  institute,  as  we  would  manage  a  school — combine  pleas- 
ure with  work.  We  devote  six  hours  each  day  exclusively  to  school  work, 
and  two  in  the  evening  to  a  musical  or  literary  entertainment.  Honorable 
J.  H.  French,  of  Vermont,  assisted  us  this  year.  We  had  four  hundred 
and  seventy-six  actual  teachers  enrolled.     While  all  teachers  are  more  or 
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less  stimulated  in  their  school  work  by  attending  these  meetings,  we  find 
them  of  inestimable  value  to  those  just  entering  this  field  of  labor.  In- 
variably, if  any  such  fail  to  gain  some  new  ideas  and  suggestions,  the  con- 
clusion is  easily  reached  that  they  have  mistaken  their  calling,  or  the  in- 
stitute been  a  failure. 

Conclusion. 

During  the  year,  I  held  fifty  public  and  thirty  private  or  office  examin- 
ations. Examined  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  male  and  three  hundred  and 
twelve  female  applicants,  issuing  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  provisional 
and  twelve  professional  certificates.  Eighty-five  were  rejected — fifty-five 
males  and  thirty  females.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  had  never  taught. 
I  made  five  hundred  and  forty  three  visits  to  the  schools,  spending  an  av- 
erage of  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  in  each,  and  was  accompanied 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  directors.  To  accomplish  all  this,  it 
took  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  days  and  parts  of  many  nights.  Had  to 
travel  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  and  write  five 
hundred  and  eight  letters. 


SNYDER  COUNTY— W.  P.  Scliarf. 
Houses. 

Seven  houses  were  built  during  the  year,  as  follows  :  Beaver,  two  ;  West 
Beaver,  two ;  Perry,  one ;  West  Perry,  one ;  and  Union,  one.  Those 
erected  in  Beaver  and  Union,  and  one  of  the  two  in  West  Beaver  are  brick. 
The  other  three  are  frame. 

Of  these  seven  houses,  five  are  well  located.  Two  of  them  have  poor  sites. 
The  grounds  are  not  sufficiently  large,  and  are  too  low.  School-houses 
should  have  good  sites,  and  should  not  be  placed  anywhere,  because  the 
ground  may  be  purchased  cheap  or  had  for  nothing.  It  rarely  happens 
in  this  county  that  lots  procured  in  this  way  are  the  most  suitable  for 
school  purposes. 

A  veiy  serious  accident  occurred  in  one  house  last  fall.  A  second  one 
was  avoided  in  another  house,  in  time,  no  doubt,  to  save  the  lives  of  manj^ 
children. 

The  Troxelville  house,  in  Adams  township,  is  a  frame  building,  and  was 
erected  in  1866.  On  a  Saturday,  in  November  last,  while  the  teacher  and 
a  number  of  girls  and  boys  were  cleaning  the  room,  the  ceiling  gave  way 
from  the  center.  One  of  two  little  girls,  who  were  cleaning  the  stove,  was 
struck  in  the  back  by  a  falling  joist,  which  injured  her  so  severely  as  to 
cause  her  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  All  who  were  in  the  house 
might  have  met  a  like  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ends  of  the  joists  rest- 
ing against  the  wall  as  they  fell  from  their  mortises.     This  affair  caused 
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great  excitement  in  the  neighboriioocl,  and  demoralized  the  school  for  some 
time.  The  ceiling  was  known  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition  previous  to  the 
accident,  and  steps  had  been  taken  to  secure  it,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent 
this  sad  disaster. 

Beavertown  timely  avoided  witnessing  a  more  dreadful  calamity.  About 
the  15th  of  December  last,  a  short  time  before  the  school  was  called  in  the 
morning,  it  was  discovered  that  the  lower  ceiling  of  the  two-story  brick 
house  in  that  place  had  sunk  about  two  inches.  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  tenons  of  some  the  joists  had  broken  off,  and  were  held  only 
by  the  upper  corners  of  the  joists  resting  against  the  girder.  There  is  no 
telling  what  destruction  of  life  might  have  followed,  had  this  discovery 
not  been  made,  and  had  the  school  been  allowed  to  convene  with  nearly 
one  hundred  small  children  below,  and  forty  or  fifty  larger  ones  above  this 
shattered  ceiling  and  within  these  shattered  walls.  The  damage  was  at 
once  repaired,  and  the  building  is  now  supposed  to  be  safe.  This  building 
was  erected  in  18*13. 

These  two  instances  should  be  a  caution  to  boards  of  directors,  not  to 
build  cheap  school-houses.  A  sufficient  amount  of  .money  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  warrant  a  contractor  in  furnishing  a  good  and  substantial 
building,  and  then  he  should  be  required  to  fulfill  every  specification  of 
his  contract. 

Furniture. 

Four  of  the  seven  new  houses  have  been  supplied  with  modern  fiLrni- 
ture.  This  furniture  is  of  the  best  kind,  and  while  it  is  comfortable,  it 
adds  beauty  to  the  internal  appearance  of  these  houses.  Two  old  build- 
ings were  also  supplied  with  new  and  improved  furniture. 

Schools. 

One  new  school  district  was  formed  dui'ing  the  year.  It  is  known  as 
Stump's  school.  We  should  have  seven  more  graded  schools.  No  teacher 
can  do  satisfactory  work  in  a  mixed  school,  of  from  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  In  eight  schools,  the  pupils  received  daily  instruction  in 
music. 

Text- Books. 

Eleven  townships  adopted  new  series  of  books,  and  these  books  are  uni- 
form in  every  one  of  these  townships,  except  one — Union — where  the  board 
has  adopted  a  different  series,  and  upon  a  different  plan,  too.  The  plan 
upon  which  the  Union  township  board  has  introduced  books,  is  that  known 
as  the  "free  text-book  system,"  spoken  of  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
in  the  forty-ninth  annual  report,  as  being  the  best.  Thus  far,  it  has  given 
satisfaction  to  the  teachers  and  directors. 

Teachers. 

A  few  of  our  teachers  made  total  failures.  The  causes  of  these  failures 
were:  1.  Alack  of  qualification.     2.  A  want  of  interest  in  the  work.     As 
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a  class,  our  teachers  were  energetic  young  men  and  women,  and  suc- 
ceeded well.  The  directors  of  West  Beaver  have  passed  resolutions  not 
to  employ  female  teachers,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  unable  to  con- 
trol a  school.  I  think  this  an  unwise  move,  and  should  be  speedily  re-con- 
sidered.    Women,  properly  qualified,  are  more  fit  for  teachers  than  men. 

Visits. 

I  visited  all  the  schools  twice,  during  the  year,  and  spent  four  hours  in 
each.  During  these  visits,  fifty  directors  accompanied  me.  In  some  dis- 
tricts all  the  directors  turned  out.  The  schools,  generally,  are  not  vis- 
ited by  directors  or  patrons.  We  should  have  more  cooperation  from  the 
directors  and  patrons. 

In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  directors,  patrons,  and  teachers, 
for  the  kind  attention  I  received  at  their  hands,  while  discharging  my  du- 
ties. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY— J.  B.  WMpkey. 

It  affords  me  pleasure,  in  presenting  my  third  report,  to  be  able  to  do  so 
with  a  feeling  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  fraught  with  good  cheer  to 
the  friends  of  education  in  this  county.  Although  marked  by  no  striking 
innovations,  its  history  is  replete  with  satisfactory  evidences  of  improve- 
ment in  every  way.  Boards  of  directors  were  more  careful  in  selecting 
teachers,  the  attendance  of  pupils  was  better  than  during  any  previous  term, 
and  more  interest  was  manifested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  by  di- 
rectors and  patrons  than  formerly. 


Commodious  buildings  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  old  dilapidated 
structures,  which  were  in  many  cases  miserable  hovels,  that  have  been  tol- 
erated until  forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  directors  appear,  in 
most  instances,  to  be  anxious  to  supersede  the  worst  of  these  with  better 
houses,  as  far  as  they  can  prudently  take  measures  to  do  so.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  financial  depression  which  paralyzes  almost  every  public 
enterprise,  ten  new  school-houses  were  erected  during  the  year,  viz  :  one  in 
Allegheny,  one  in  Berlin,  one  in  Conemaugh,  one  in  Elklick,  one  in  Paint, 
one  in  Shade,  one  in  Somerset  township,  one  in  Southampton,  and  one  in 
Summit.  All  are  substantial  frame  buildings  except  the  one  at  Berlin, 
which  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  containing  four  rooms,  provided 
with  improved  furniture.  The  new  houses  in  Elklick  and  Milford  have  also 
been  supplied  with  patent  seats  and  desks,  which  speaks  loudly  in  favor 
of  the  enterprising  school  boards  of  these  districts.  Fifteen  houses  are 
totally  unfit  for  use,  and  some  of  them  have  been  so  for  years ;  but  the 
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directors  we  are  pleased  to  say,  have,  in  a  measure  at  least,  caught  the  spirit 
of  improvement,  and  before  long  they  will  be  re-placed  b}''  new  buildings, 
and  many  others,  not  well  fitted  for  school  purposes,  will  share  the  same 
happy  fate. 

Teachers. 

Those  who  were  employed  in  the  schools,  generally  labored  assiduously 
in  their  noble  calling.  Strenuous  efi'ortswere  made  by  a  large  proportion 
to  render  their  school-rooms  attractive,  but  unfortunately  for  the  schools, 
the  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  still  a  formidable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
perfect  success.  This  should  not  be  so.  When  a  teacher  performs  his 
duty  faithfully,  his  services  should  be  sought  in  the  same  school  for  a 
number  of  consecutive  terms,  as  he  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  impart 
knowledge  to  his  pupils  as  his  acquaintance  with  their  different  tempera- 
ments increases.  Again,  quite  a  number  of  our  most  proficient  teachers 
leave  the  county  annually,  for  no  other  reason  than  simply  that  they  can 
procure  better  wages  in  other  fields  of  labor.  It  is  the  master  that  makes 
the  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  school  boards  will  make  an  effort  to 
retain  our  best  teachers,  by  compensating  them  more  liberally  for  their 
meritorious  services. 


Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  schools  were  in  session  during  the  win- 
ter. Of  this  number,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  taught  by  males, 
and  thirty-one  by  females.  Some  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught  in 
twelve  schools,  and  the  German  language  in  two.  There  are  ten  graded 
schools  in  the  county,  a  number  of  which  are  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  them,  while  a  few  still  lack  in  classification  and  accommodations; 
crowded  into  small  rooms,  poorly  ventilated  and  equipped,  they  have  be- 
come a  public  nuisance,  which  we  deprecate,  and  hope  that  the  powers 
that  be  will  take  the  necessary  steps  in  this  matter,  before  another  term 
opens.  It  is  the  primary  schools  to  which  we  refer,  and  as  many  children 
must  obtain  all  their  schooling  in  these,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  im- 
portant matter  will  be  more  closely  looked  after  than  heretofore.  The 
school  at  Shanksville  should  also  be  graded,  as  it  is  impossible  for  one 
teacher  to  give  proper  attention  to  so  large  a  number  of  pupils.  One 
school  was  ungraded  during  the  year.  This  was  done  by  the  directors  of 
Wellersburg  borough,  deciding  to  have  all  their  pupils  taught  by  one 
teacher.  The  schools  were  not  all  classified  as  thoroughly  as  desired,  but 
improvement  is  evident. 

Visitations. 

It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county  at  least 
once.  The  last  session  I  visited  all  once  except  five,  and  two  of  those 
were  not  open  when  I  was  near  them,  and  I  could  not  reach  them  again 
without  traveling  a  long  distance,  as  they  are  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.     Three  I  did  not  go  to,  as  they  are  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
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the  weather  was  very  inclement  when  I  was  in  the  neighborhood,  so  I  sup- 
posed I  would  find  but  few,  if  any,  scholars  in  attendance.  Twelve  were 
visited  twice,  and  a  few  three  times,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  visits.  During  my  visitations,  I  gave  special  attention  to  the  teach- 
ers' methods  of  instruction,  mode  of  government,  neatness,  condition  of 
grounds,  and  gave  instructions  whenever  I  thought  necessary.  In  every 
district,  directors  accompanied  me — sometimes  the  whole  board.  I  had 
the  pleasure,  also,  of  meeting  many  patrons.  The  presence  of  parents  and 
directors  gave  encouragement  in  this  arduous  work.  There  were  more 
visitations  by  the  parents  during  the  last  term  than  ever  before.  The  di- 
rectors in  nearly  all  the  districts  averaged  one  visit  each  month,  but  the 
visits  were  not  regular,  except  in  a  few  districts.  I  trust  that  such  visita- 
tions will  even  be  more  frequent  in  the  future,  as  they  always  result  in  good. 
Those  districts  have  the  best  schools,  in  every  respect,  that  are  most  visited 
by  directors  and  parents.  The  district  superintendency  was  adopted  in 
but  two  districts  in  the  county.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  secure  more 
local  supervision  ?  I  referred  to  this  matter  in  my  first  report,  hoping  it 
would  encourage  other  school  boards  to  adopt  the  same  measures ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  this,  the  most  efl3cient  plan  of  school  visitation  ever 
adopted,  has  been  neglected,  not,  I  am  certain,  because  it  does  not  subserve 
a  most  excellent  purpose,  but,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  that  no  money 
should  be  paid  for  the  supervision  of  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  this  part 
of  the  directors'  duty  will  receive  more  attention  henceforth. 

Institutes. 

The  county  institute  convened  at  Somerset,  Monday,  December  24,  and 
continued  in  session  five  days.  A  lively  interest  was  manifested  during 
the  entire  session  by  the  friends  of  education,  and  especially  by  the  teach- 
ers, as  a  greater  number  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  the 
great  question  of  common  school  education  than  have  ever  met  at  any 
point  in  the  county  hitherto.  We  know  that  the  institute  is  becoming 
more  popular  each  year,  and  believe  it  fires  the  teachers  with  renewed  zeal 
in  their  onerous  work.  Instructions  were  given  and  lectures  delivered 
by  Professor  J.  A.  Brush,  of  Mount  Union  College,  Ohio  ;  Professor  Z.  T. 
Rush,  of  Mount  Pleasant  Institute,  Pennsylvania ;  Reverend  N.  B.  Critch- 
field,  and  others.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  was  assigned  to  the  teach- 
ers, who,  we  are  proud  to  say,  responded  in  almost  every  instance  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  with  profit  to  the  institute.  Local  institutes 
were  in  operation  in  several  districts  during  the  winter.  I  was  present  at 
two  of  these,  one  at  Berlin  and  one  at  Meyersdale.  They  were  well  con- 
ducted, and  reflect  credit  upon  their  enterprising  teachers.  At  the  ex- 
aminations, I  urged  the  teachers  to  attend  the  county  institute.  Also, 
requested  the  directors  to  allow  them  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  and  ex  . 
pressed  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  local  institutes  would  be  potent  auxiliaries 
in  strengthening  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  common  schools.  We 
10  School  Report. 
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take  pleasure  in  saying  that  these  suggestions  were  at  least  partly  re- 
ceived, and  trust  that  still  more  good  may  be  done  in  this  way. 

Examinations. 

Thirteen  public  examinations  were  held  throughout  the  county  at  central 
locations,  usuall}'  combining  two  or  three  districts  in  one  examination. 
These,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  well  attended  by  citizens  and  directors. 
Four  professional,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  provisional  certificates 
were  issued.  Of  this  number,  one  hundred  and  ninty-seven  were  first  class, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  second  class,  and  fifty-five  third  class.  lEere- 
after  no  third  class  certificate  will  be  issued.  But  two  private  examina- 
tions were  held,  and  those  only  at  the  most  earnest  request  of  the  school 
directors  of  the  districts  in  which  the  teachers  examined  were  employed. 
More  teachers  of  a  high  grade  of  qualification  were  examined  during  the 
past  year  than  in  any  preceding  one.  Yery  rapid  progi'ess,  in  many  instan- 
ces, was  perceptible  since  the  examination  preceding  the  last  one ;  and  still 
greater  improvement  is  expected  during  the  present  year. 

Conclusion. 

The  citizens  and  directors  throughout  the  county  have  given  me  a  cor- 
dial reception  whenever  my  duty  demanded  my  presence  among  them ;  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  have  felt  in  their  co- 
operation in  bringing  about  the  results  for  which  we  labor  in  the  common 
school  cause.  My  thanks  arc  also  due  to  the  Department  and  teachers  for 
the  uniform  kindness  shown  me  in  my  efl?orts  to  discharge  the  multifarious 
duties  incumbent  upon  me,  Again,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  advancement  of  education  in  our 
midst  to  neglect  to  mention  the  editors  who  have  rendered  material  aid, 
and  cordial  thanks  are  due  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  schools. 
Finally,  I  may  say  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement,  and 
our  prospects  on  the  whole  are  cheering.  The  only  regret  I  feel  is  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  more  ;  but  the  indulgence  with  which 
my  efi'orts  have  been  received  shall  prom^^t  me  to  increased  exertions  in 
the  future. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Edwin  A.  Strong. 

The  educational  progress  during  the  past  3'ear  in  this  county  compares 
tavorably  with  that  of  preceding  years.  Directors  are  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  location  and  size  of  houses,  furniture,  and  the  necessary  out- 
buildings, than  formerly.. 

Our  teachers,  also,  are  displaying  commendable  zeal,  nearly  all  having 
attended  a  session  of  the  normal  institute  during  the  year. 

The  school-building  erected  in  Davidson  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the 
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county.  It  is  furnished  with  improved  seats  and  desks  and  other  conve- 
niences. 

We  trust  the  directors  will  see  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  school- 
rooms of  the  houses  that  are  being  built  with  other  material  than  the 
comnlon  seats  and  desks  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  old  houses,  made  with 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  pupil,  and  in 
many  instances  positively  injurious  to  his  health.  In  our  opinion,  it  would 
be  acting  wisely  to  re-seat  m?.ny  of  the  school-rooms  in  the  county. 

The  Catholics  of  Dushore  and  vicinity  have  erected  a  large  and  com- 
modious building  at  Dushore,  during  the  year,  for  school  purposes,  and 
opened  a  Catholic  parochial  school,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Sisters  of 
Christian  Charity.  The  school  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
nearly  one  hundred  pupils  in  attendance.  The  Sisters  intend  to  hold  two 
sessions  annually,  of  live  months  each.  Attached  to  this  school  building 
is  another  large  structure,  which,  when  completed,  is  intended  to  supply 
the  Sisters  with  a  home  sufficiently  ample  to  accommodate  thirty  pupils 
while  attending  their  school.     This  school  promises  to  be  a  success. 

Two  sessions  of  the  normal  institute  were  held,  one  at  Sonestown,  the 
other  at  Forksville,  with  a  fair  attendance  at  the  former,  and  a  large  at- 
tendance at  the  latter  place. 

Our  county  institute  was  held  at  Laporte.  The  attendance  was  not  large, 
yet  we  had  a  profitable  session. 

I  would  suggest,  that  in  some  of  the  districts  where  they  now  have  two 
terms  during  the  year,  and  not  more  than  six  months'  school  in  all,  that 
a  single  term,  with  a  short  vacation,  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral good. 

And  now,  in  closing  this  report,  and  surrendering  the  trust  confided  to 
me,  I  can  say  that  my  only  endeavor  has  been  to  discharge  the  duties  per- 
taining to  the  position  with  fidelity,  and  to  act  justly  and  in  obedience  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

My  hearty  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of 
our  schools,  with  whom  I  have  been  so  pleasantly  associated  during  the 
past  three  years. 

May  the  schools  of  this  county  continue  to  improve. 


SUSQUEHATVjVA  county— W.  C.  TUden. 

In  this  (my  ninth  and  closing)  report,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  a  few 
facts,  briefly  told,  concerning  the  work  and  conditions  of  school  matters 
in  this  county. 


8c!iool-Houscs. 


There  were  many  houses  poorly  seated  and  badly  arranged  for  comfort 
and  work.     A  few  of  these  remain,  but  the  greater  part  are  comfortable, 
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and  a  number  are  well-fitted  for  school  work.  Nearly  one  hundred  have 
been  built ;  in  some  townships,  all,  or  all  but  one  or  two.  Three  districts — 
Choconut,  five  schools;  Chapman,  (independent,)  two  schools;  Friends- 
ville,  one  school — with  many  scholars,  that  should  be  graded,  have  not  a 
house  at  all  suitable.  These,  with  a  few  scattered  among  the  districts, 
need  to  be  replaced  by  new  houses  immediately.  The  comfort  of  children, 
while  attending  school,  has  much  to  do  with  success. 

School-grounds  have,  in  many  cases,  been  enlarged,  and  in  a  very  few 
have  efi'orts  been  made  to  fit  the  same  and  secure  shade  ;  but,  altogether, 
too  many  are  stony  and  uneven,  without  a  tree  or  shelter  on  the  play- 
ground. A  neighborhood  bee,  for  a  day,  or  even  a  half  day,  would,  with 
work  judiciously  applied,  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of 
school-grounds. 

Schools  and  Scbool  Work. 

There  are  nearly  thirty  more  schools  than  in  1869.  Then,  five  graded 
schools,  with  twenty  departments  ;  now,  nine,  with  thirty-four  departments 
or  teachers.  In  a  number  of  rural  districts,  schools  of  two  or  three  de- 
partments should  be  established ;  also,  in  several  small  villages.  The  ad- 
vantage to  all  classes  of  students  would  be  great ;  but  hindrances  insur- 
mountable remain  as  yet,  among  which  are  lack  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  value ;  jealousy  between  localities ;  consideration  of  additional 
expense ;  the  people  and  school  boards  not  realizing  that  it  costs  far  less 
in  money,  anxiety,  and  exposure  to  evil  to  have  children  educated  by  good 
teachers  and  in  well  arranged  schools  at  home,  than  to  send  them  from 
home  to  obtain  the  advantages  in  education  that  the  home  school  might 
afibrd. 

Our  schools  are  in  a  greatly  advanced  condition  in  neatness,  order,  dis- 
cipline, methodical  study,  and  recitations  ;  and  the  teachers  are  better  pre- 
pared for  their  work.  Very  few  normal  school  students  remain  among 
the  teachers,  and  the  main  supply  in  advanced  culture  comes  from  our 
graded  schools ;  from  the  numerous  select  fall  schools,  and  from  "  Key- 
stone Academy,"  at  Factoryville,  "Wyoming  county,  Pennsylvania.  These 
continue  to  send  a  goodly  number  to  the  teacher's  work  each  year,  and 
with  benefit  to  the  schools. 

Institntes. 

The  annual  county  institute  has  continued  a  source  of  profit  by  the  sound 
and  practical  instruction  presented  before  the  teachers  in  attendance — usu- 
ally a  good  number. 

The  instructors  and  lecturers  employed  have  been  earnest  and  successful 
in  matter  and  manner ;  and  as  I  cannot  speak  particularly  of  each  gentle- 
man in  this  report,  I  leave  them  with  the  general  commendation ;  but 
would  make  mention  of  two  ladies — Mrs.  M.  E.  Weston,  of  our  own  county, 
who  has  aided,  for  several  years,  in  reading  and  elocution,  with  good  ac- 
ceptance, and   Maria  L.  Sanford,  of  Swarthmore  College,   Swarthmore, 
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Pennsylvania,  whose  work,  as  instructor  and  lecturer,  has  secured  for  her 
a  place  high  in  the  estimation  of  teachers  and  people. 

Local  institutes  in  prominent  places,  for  one  or  two  days,  with  an  even- 
ing lecture,  have  been  valuable  aids  in  increasing  an  interest  in  better  man- 
agement and  more  thorough  work  in  the  school-room. 

Examinations. 

It  seems  necessary  to  have  a  few  examinations  in  the  spring,  in  addition 
to  the  full  list  in  the  fall,  as  so  many  are  students  during  the  winter,  who 
teach  in  the  summer ;  and  this  necessity  will  continue  so  long  as  winter 
and  summer  schools  prevail,  and  not  a  continuous  school  during  fall  and 
winter ;  and,  also  requires  a  much  larger  number  to  fill  the  schools,  as 
many  young  men  and  some  ladies  teach  in  the  winter  who  cannot  afford 
to  teach  the  summer  term,  as  that  comes  in  the  best  season  of  the  year  for 
all  general  labor,  especially  farm  work ;  yet  these  same  teachers  would 
teach  the  whole  amount  of  school  in  fall  and  winter,  thus  removing  the 
necessity  for  so  many  in  number,  and  securing  better  qualifications  and 
enlarged  experience. 

Directors  fail  to  attend  examinations,  though  it  would  be  for  their  ad- 
vantage in  selection  of  teachers,  and  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition and  requirement  of  the  teacher's  work. 

In  some  districts  the  directors  appoint  a  business  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  examination,  among  which  are  Auburn,  Brooklyn,  Clifibrd,  Forest, 
Lake,  Harford,  Lenox,  and  New  Milford  township. 

Work  of  Superintendent. 

A  brief  summary  only  is  given.  The  work  of  the  nine  years  has  been 
unbroken  by  sickness,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  hindrances  to  which 
every  one  is  liable,  including  the  storms  and  bad  roads,  I  have  not  failed 
to  meet  teachers  and  directors  at  times  appointed  but  twice,  and  those 
were  supplied  by  competent  individuals,  although  between  three  hundred 
and  fifty  and  four  hundred  appointments  were  made  for  examinations, 
institutes,  educational  meetings,  &c. 

Number  of  school  visits  made,  nearly  three  thousand ;  letters  written, 
about  twenty -four  hundred  and  fifty ;  miles  traveled  in  school  work,  near 
twenty -three  thousand.  I  have  been  from  the  county  for  a  week,  but  once 
in  nine  years,  only  when  on  school  business,  and  have  sought  to  aid  teachers, 
school  directors,  and  people  in  every  just  way,  with  promptness,  that  the 
school  work  might  be  of  greater  value  to  all ;  and  in  withholding  my  name 
from  use  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  did  it  with  the  kindest  feelings 
toward  all,  and  still  retain  a  warm  interest  in  the  school  work.  The  kind- 
ness of  directors,  teachers,  children,  and  people  will  long  be  remembered. 
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TIOaA  COTJIVTY— Sarah  I.  Lewis. 


The  past  j'car  has  not  been  marked  by  any  unusual  change  or  enthusi- 
asm in  school  affairs,  yet  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  bo  able  to  say  that 
we  are  still  making  improvements  in  many  respects.  We  will  briefly  take 
up  a  few  items  not  reported  in  our  statistical  report. 


Houses. 


Several  new  ones  have  been  built  and  others  repaired  during  the  j^ear. 
We  now  have  comparatively  few  unfit  for  use,  and  in  several  districts  the 
last  old  apology  for  a  school-house  has  vanished,  and  in  its  place  stands  a 
neat,  new,  comfortable  one. 


Many  of  our  school-house  builders  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  child- 
hood, and  the  hours  they  speut  wishing  for  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world, 
while  their  little  feet  failed  to  reach  the  floor,  and  their  arms  ached  from 
trying  to  write  on  a  desk  too  high  and  too  far  away.  Wo  sincerely  wish 
all  might  remember  the  discomforts,  as  some  have,  and  supply  proper 
furniture.  In  a  few  districts  patent  furniture  has  been  supplied,  and  in 
several  houses  we  find  a  suitable  desk  for  the  teacher,  and  at  least  one 
chair.  Our  graded  school-houses  are  nearly  all  well  furnished  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Ventilation, 

This  point  is  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  truth  compels  me  to  report 
every  school-house,  except  four,  as  improperly  ventilated.  True,  in  nearly 
every  house  windows  may  bo  raised  or  lowered,  but  bad  colds  often  result, 
and  as  we  can  now  heat  every  house,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  pupils  in  a  room  heated  up  to  eighty  or  more,  and 
every  possible  crevice  closed,  and  so  kept  until  recess ;  and  yet  teachers  and 
people  wonder  why  the  little  ones  are  disorderly  or  dull. 

Out-Buildings. 

These  have,  in  a  few  districts,  been  vastly  improved,  while  in  others  they 
are  entirely  wanting  or  fast  going  to  ruin,  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
through  the  neglect  or  carelessness  of  teachers. 

School-Grounds. 

I  am  able  to  report  a  mai'ked  impi-ovemeut  in  these.  New  houses  have, 
in  nearly  every  case,  sufficient  grounds,  and  many  have  been  cleared  of 
stumps,  stones,  and  logs.  Still  it  would  be  well  if  somebody  would  pile 
up  a  few  cords  of  wood  which  have  been  left  ]3^ing  about.  Shade  trees  are 
on  the  increase.     May  they  continue  to  increase  for  years  to  come. 
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Apparatus. 

We  have  no  marked  progress  in  this  to  report,  except  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  black-board  surface.  But  our 
best  teachers  are  still  wishing  that  these  be  revised  and  improved.  Elk 
township  has  the  best  apparatus  of  any  of  our  rural  districts,  and  West- 
field  borough  the  best  among  our  graded  schools.  Maps,  charts,  globes, 
dictionaries,  &c.,  are  still  needed. 

Text-Books. 

Here  I  scarcely  know  what  to  report.  We  have  an  almost  endless  vari- 
ety, dating  from  1843  to  1878  ;  some  very  good,  some  otherwise,  and  in 
many  cases  none  at  all.  Several  townships,  and  nearly  all  our  boroughs, 
have  a  uniformity  ;  but  in  nearly  all  there  is  still  room  for  an  improvement 
in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Classification. 

In  every  school  there  has  been  an  effort  to  classify  properly,  but  diver- 
sity of  text-books,  frequent  change  of  teachers,  lack  of  an  established  course 
of  study,  and  irregular  attendance,  are  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
proper  classification.  Yet,  even  in  this,  I  have  good  reason  to  feel  encour- 
aged, for  in  one  school  where,  three  years  ago,  I  found  fourteen  pupils  and 
nine  geography  classes,  I  now  find  ten  pupils  and  only  two  geography 
classes.     Other  schools  have  made  nearly  the  same  improvement. 

Attendance. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this,  but  in  many  districts 
schools  arc  kept  open  through  July,  and  many  pupils  stay  out  to  work  on 
the  farm  or  pick  berries.  I  found  but  few  schools,  on  my  first  visit,  in 
which  all  the  pupils  were  present,  but  it  is  now  not  uncommon  to  find  every 
pupil  in  his  place. 

Teachers. 

We  have  many  energetic,  well-qualified  teachers,  who  arc  making  their 
influence  felt  in  every  school  in  the  county ;  for  enthusiasm  is  con- 
tagious, and  whenever  any  of  the  "  slow  and  easy"  ones  come  within  the 
influence  of  these,  they  go  back  to  their  schools  with  renewed  energy,  for 
a  time  at  least. 

Wages  are  so  low  that  our  teachers  have  but  little  to  encourage  them  ; 
but  wo  still  keep  hoping  for  "better  times."  It  is  a  little  strange  that  the 
people  in  the  districts  paying  lowest  wages,  in  most  instances,  do  most 
grumbling  about  poor  schools.  Is  there  any  connection  between  low  wages 
and  poor  schools  ?  More  teachers  attended  school  a  part  of  the  year  than 
during  any  previous  year  of  my  official  term,  and  very  many  are  anxious 
to  obtain  higher  education,  but  must  work  for  the  means. 

Institutes. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  report  that  these  have  been  a  success. 
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The  county  institute  held  at  Wellsboro',  last  August,  was  more  largely 
attended  than  any  previous  one.  More  teachers,  and  those  preparing  to 
teach,  attended,  than  are  needed  to  fill  all  our  schools.  In  many  instances, 
directors  insist  on  their  teachers  attending,  while  in  others,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  they  even  refuse  to  allow  them  to  close  school  during  institute  week. 
Professors  A.  N.  E,aub,  F.  A.  Allen,  E.  Francis,  and  Misses  Ada  Cone, 
Rose  Coggeshall,  and  Eva  J.  Gaddis,  were  our  principal  instructors. 

Local  institutes  were  held  in  various  localities,  and  were  well  attended. 
Professor  F.  A.  Allen  gave  a  lecture  at  nearly  every  place  where  they  were 
held.  The  institute  at  Liberty  was,  all  things  considered,  the  most  suc- 
cessful. This  success  was  entirely  owing  to  the  energy  displayed  by  teach- 
ers and  directors,  together  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  people. 

The  teachers  of  Wellsboro'  held  a  district  institute  every  two  weeks, 
and  Tioga  borough  and  township  held  them  occasionally. 

A  county  teachers'  association  was  organized  in  April,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Allen,  is  president. 

Examinations. 

In  these,  I  have  endeavored  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification,  but  it 
is  still  far  below  the  point  desired.  For  some  reason,  there  are  always 
many  requests  for  special  examinations.  I  do  not  think  this  necessary,  as 
I  hold  a  series  of  examinations  twice  a  year  which  are  regularly  advertised 
in  at  least  two  county  papers,  and  the  other  papers  very  kindly  notice  the 
times  and  places.  Still  there  has  been  an  improvement,  and  we  hope  it 
will  go  on  until  every  person  intending  to  teach  will  seek  the  proper  time 
and  place  for  obtaining  a  certificate. 

Graded  Schools. 

These  are  doing  good  work,  although,  in  many  cases  imperfectly  graded, 
they  supply  the  "missing  link"  between  the  ungraded  and  the  normal  school, 
and  in  some  cases  between  the  common  schools  and  the  college.  In  several 
districts,  the  number  coming  in  from  the  rural  districts  has  so  increased, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  larger  houses  or  increase  the  size  of  those 
already  built.  But  few  summer  terms  are  held  in  these  districts,  but  the 
term  begins  about  the  1st  of  September,  and  continues  eight  or  nine  months. 
Graduates  of  colleges  or  our  normal  school  are  usually  employed  as  prin- 
cipals, and  good  teachers  for  assistants. 

Conclusion. 

During  the  year  just  ended,  I  have  given  my  entire  time  and  attention 
to  school  work.  Held  nearly  forty  examinations,  written  nearly  three 
hundred  official  letters,  and  traveled,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  over  all  kinds 
of  roads,  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  I  have  almost  invariably 
been  received  with  kindness,  and  found  directors  and  teachers  willing  to 
do  almost  anything  to  promote  the,  welfare  of  the  pupils. 

I  desire  to  thank  them  for  this,  and  ask  its  continuance  during  the 
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three  years  to  come.  I  also  extend  my  thanks  to  the  editors  of  the 
county  papers  for  aid  in  various  educational  matters.  To  the  entire  peo- 
ple I  would  say,  let  us  work  together  in  this  great  work,  and,  whenever 
possible,  encourage  our  teachers  by  a  friendly  visit  to  the  school-room ; 
for  in  this  there  is  great  lack,  both  on  the  part  of  parents  and  directors. 
If  you  only  knew  the  encouragement  you  might  give  some  weary,  half- 
discouraged  teacher  by  a  little  kindly  interest,  the  goodness  of  your  heart 
would  not  allow  you  to  withhold  sympathy,  kind  words,  or  visits ;  for 
every  help  given  the  teachers  is  a  direct  help  to  the  children  under  his  care. 


UNION  COUNTY— A.  S.  Burrows- 

The  statistical  report,  herewith  submitted,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  former  years.  Since  my  last  report,  one  new  school-house 
has  been  completed  and  furnished  with  the  best  improved  furniture. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  marked  progress  in  the  methods 
of  instruction.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  displayed  increased  zeal  in  their 
calling.  Directors,  generally,  in  employing  teachers,  have  manifested 
more  anxiety  than  in  previous  years  to  secure  good  talent. 

The  hard  times  and  general  shrinkage  of  values  have  affected  salaries. 
Keduction  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  has  been  the  result. 

The  directors  of  Lewisburg  have  made  some  additions  to  their  apparatus 
during  the  year,  and  have  also  established  a  school  for  colored  children, 
which  has  been  well  taught  by  Mrs.  Mary  Kerstetter.  They  are  now  erect- 
ing a  new  wooden  building,  which  will  be  ready  for  the  school  by  Sep- 
tember 1. 

The  county  institute  was  held  in  the  new  graded  school  building  at 
Mifflinburg. 

Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  present.  The 
interest  and  success  compared  favorably  with  that  of  previous  years.  In- 
dependent of  the  work  done  by  teachers,  the  exercises  during  the  day 
and  the  lectures  in  the  evening  were  conducted  by  Honorable  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham.  State  Superintendent,  Professor  James  Johonnot,  President 
Loomis,  and  Professor  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Lewisburg ;  Professor 
J.  Y.  Montgomery,  of  Millersville  Normal  School,  and  Professor  Noetling, 
of  Bioomsburg  Normal  School ;  all  of  whom  labored  faithfully  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  institute. 

We  are  proud  to  bear  testimony  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
nearlj'-  all  of  our  teachers.  "We  do  not  expect  perfection  on  the  part  of  an 
instructor ;  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  look  for  positive  morality,  both 
in  example  and  precept.  In  response  to  a  circular  from  the  State  Super- 
intendent, asking  for  corrections  or  additions  to  the  local  school  history, 
published  last  year,  I  will  make  a  few  corrections,  some  of  which  were 
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errors  made  by  the  proof-readers  and  type-setters  in  putting  up  the  work ; 
others  may  bo  ascribed  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  correct  information. 
Names  and  dates  are  stumbling-blocks  to  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

A  complete  history  of  the  university,  at  Lewisburg,  was  prepared  by 
Professor  Tustin,  and  forwarded  with  my  report ;  but  as  we  were  restricted 
to  ten  pages,  only  an  abstract  of  the  university  report  was  published  by 
the  Department.  The  published  report  does  injustice  to  the  university  in 
several  particulars,  prominent  among  which  are  the  following  :  the  absence 
of  a  head  line  or  name ;  none  of  the  names  of  the  faculty  are  given ;  the 
number  of  pupils  is  not  mentioned,  besides  many  other  omissions,  which 
makes  the  "-abstract"  very  meager.  On  page  542,  "Henry  Hickok,"  father 
of  Ilenr}'-  C.  Ilickok,  should  be  John  Iloyt  Hickok;  page  647  should  read, 
John  Dunlap,  in  1825,  instead  of  "  1425  ;"  "J.  D.  Gordon,"  should  be  I. 
G.  Gordon;  "  T.  S.,"  should  be  S.  L.  Beck;  "Charles,"  should  be  J.  B. 
Linn  ;  "C.  M.,"  should  be  C.  S.  James,  on  page  548  ;  on  page  545,  we  have 
"  Stillwill,"  for  Stillwell.  Perhaps,  there  was  not  quite  prominence  enough 
givcu  in  the  report  to  the  efforts  made  by  Christian  churches,  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system,  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  education. 

For  many  years,  the  Dreisbach  church,  in  Buffalo ;  the  White  Deer 
church,  in  White  Deer ;  the  church  at  Buffalo  X  Roads,  as  well  as  the 
churches  of  the  towns  of  Lewisburg,  Mifflinburg,  and  New  Berlin,  main- 
tained flourishing  schools.  In  fact,  the  churches,  in  every  case,  were  the 
first  to  encourage  sound  and  liberal  education.  We  find,  also,  that  they 
were,  at  a  later  day,  friends  and  supporters  of  the  public  schools.  Thei'e 
was  a  mass  of  interesting  historical  matter  necessarily  crowded  out  of  the 
State  report,  which  has  been  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  county 
papers. 

I  am  under  the  same  obligations,  that  were  expressed  in  my  last  report, 
to  many  persons  who  rendered  assistance  in  furnishing  historical  matter, 
to  the  editors  of  coimty  papers,  school  directors,  and  the  good  people  of 
Union  county. 


VENAIVGO  COUNTY— S.  H.  Pratlier. 

More  than  usual  interest  in  our  schools  prevailed.  Buildings  were 
erected  as  follows:  One  in  South  Oil  City,  two  in  Cranbcrr}',  two  in 
Canal,  one  in  Oakland,  one  in  Allcgheu}'-,  one  in  Irwin,  one  in  Mineral, 
and  one  in  Cherry  Tree.  Bockland  worked  over  three  large  old  buildings, 
and  placed  them  at  par  with  first-class  new  houses. 

The  building  in  South  Oil  City  is  an  elegant  structure,  consisting  of  two 
stories  and  basement,  and  containing  four  large,  well  ventilated  rooms. 
The  house  and  lot  together  cost  about  $9,000.     The  new  building  in  Ir- 
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win  is  superior  to  any  of  the  other  excellent  houses  built  in  that  township 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Its  cost  was  about  $1,400.  That  in 
Minei-al  is  also  an  excellent  house,  and  cost  about  $1,300.  Of  the  other 
houses  erected  during  the  year,  those  of  Cranberry  and  Oakland  are  the 
best,  and  may  well  be  called  first-class.  All  the  new  houses  have  been 
furnished  with  patent  desks. 

An  addition  containing  two  excellent  rooms  has  been  added  to  the  Cot- 
tage Hill  building,  in  Oil  City. 

Many  school-houses  in  the  county  have  been  re-painted,  and  many  re- 
furnished.    Cherry  Tree  re-furnished  twelve  houses  with  patent  desks. 

The  schools  of  our  cities  and  boroughs  have  been  eminently  saccessful, 
so  also  have  many  in  the  rural  districts.  In  many  schools,  the  children 
seven  years  old  can  read  with  expression,  perform  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses in  arithmetic,  and  write  a  good  letter.  Many  of  these  also  have 
received  instruction  in  geography,  color,  form,  drawing,  and  music. 

The  prosperity  of  our  schools  are  due  to  the  following  causes : 

1.  Eminent  instructors  were  emploj^ed  as  principals  or  superintendents 
of  our  graded  schools.  To  fill  subordinate  positions,  successful  teachers 
who  were  tried  and  found  competent  were  preferred  to  those  without  ex- 
perience. 

2.  A  larger  number  than  usual  attended  the  State  Normal  School. 
The  Franklin  Normal  School,  the  Rouseville  Normal  School,  Scrubgrass 
Academj^,  Utica  Academy,  and  Sunville  Seminary  were  together,  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  teachers. 

3.  The  annual  institute  was  unusually  well  attended.  The  instructors 
and  lecturers  from  abroad  were  Professors  George  P.  Beard,  IT.  S.  Jones, 
J.  A.  Cooper,  J.  N.  Fradenburgh,  and  Reverend  Doctor  J.  P.  Newman. 

A  teachers'  normal  conference  was  held  each  day  of  the  institute,  from 
one  to  two,  p.  M.,  when  essays  were  read  and  addresses  made  by  teachers 
of  the  county.  The  work  of  the  institute  was  exceedingly  practical,  and 
the  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  was  unusually  lively.  The  "  programme 
and  course  of  study"  for  ungraded  schools  discussed  by  Professor  Beard, 
was  adopted  in  all  its  essentials  in  many  county  schools.  Printed  copies 
were  sent  to  the  district  secretaries  for  all  the  directors  and  teachers  in  the 
county. 

4.  The  Venango  County  Teachers'  Association  held  in  South  Oil  City, 
on  February  15  and  IG,  was  attended  in  all  by  more  than  one  hundred 
teachers.  The  friendly  meeting  and  animated  discussions  awakened  new 
interest  in  school-room  work. 

5.  I  attended  thirteen  district  institutes,  delivered  thirty-two  evening 
lectures  to  large  audiences,  held  fifty  public  examinations,  and  visited  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  schools. 

G.  Reports  of  my  visitations  and  remarks  on  teaching  have  been  pub- 
lished from  week  to  week  in  our  county  newspapers,  and  in  this  is  seen 
the  interest  our  editors  take  in  education  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
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people.     In  this  way  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  impossible. 

7.  Many  directors  have  taken  unusual  pains  to  encourage  and  assist 
theii-  teachers,  while,  with  no  more  than  two  exceptions,  teachers  have  had 
the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  their  patrons.  Parents  taught  their 
children  to  respect  and  obey  the  teacher,  while  teachers  impressed  lessons 
of  obedience  and  respect  to  parents.  Each  has  built  up  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  other.  Parents  have  not  pulled  down  their  own  houses 
upon  their  heads  in  order  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher. 

8.  To  our  teachers,  however,  who  are  diligent,  earnest,  progressive,  and 
faithful,  almost  wholly  belongs  the  honor  of  the  success  of  our  schools. 
They  do  more  work  for  the  same  wages  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  greater  and  more  uniform  success,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books. 

2.  In  some  schools,  classes  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and  language  are 
organized  of  only  such  little  boys  and  girls  as  have  books,  while  others 
are  left  for  classification  in  the  future ;  some,  in  three  months ;  some,  in 
six ;  some,  in  one  year ;  some,  in  two  ;  others,  never.  Therefore  in  some 
ungraded  schools  there  are  three  times  as  many  classes  as  should  be. 
There  are  two  possible  remedies  for  this  evil :  1.  The  district  may  furnish 
the  books.  2.  The  teacher  may  teach  to  an  extent  without  text-books, 
and  require  the  pupils  to  take  certain  studies,  book  or  no  book.  At  pres- 
ent the  latter  is  the  only  remedy  within  reach  of  the  teacher.  It  is  exem- 
plified that  trained  teachers  can  instruct  children  in  certain  branches  better 
without  a  book  than  with  one.  In  the  first  district  of  Oil  City,  no  arith- 
metic is  used  in  any  school  below  the  grammar  grade,  and  no  geography 
below  the  fifth  grade.  Yet,  in  all  the  lower  grades,  both  arithmetic  and 
geography  are  taught  with  most  excellent  results. 

3.  In  our  cities  and  boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  one  borough,  and 
in  a  few  of  the  townships,  the  black-board  surface  is  good  ;  while  in  a  few 
districts  it  is  a  severe  reflection  of  the  business  capacity  of  the  directors, 
or  of  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  The  black-board 
should  extend  around  the  room,  for  upon  it  each  day  maps  should  be  drawn, 
lesson  synopses  should  be  written,  sentences  should  be  diagrammed,  prob- 
lems should  be  solved,  reading  lessons  for  the  primer  class  should  be 
printed,  figures  should  be  drawn  for  copying  by  the  children,  and  work  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  language  should  be  written  for  classes  which 
study  these  branches  without  a  text-book.  If  a  book  is  used,  a  deal  of 
original  work  should  be  prepared  and  written  upon  the  board. 

4.  Some  districts  pay  wages  so  poor,  that  their  teachers  cannot  afford 
to  subscribe  for  an  educational  journal,  to  attend  the  county  institute,  or 
a  normal  school.     Poor  wages  are  a  poor  incentive  to  excel. 

5.  Some  directors  require  their  teachers  to  board  around.  This  custom, 
however,  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular,  and,  in  some  instances, 
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patrons  threaten  to  refuse  the  teacher  entertainment,  not  because  they  are 
lacking  in  hospitality,  but  because  they  regard  the  boarding  around  policy 
unfair  and  unwise,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  teacher. 

6.  Moral  culture  is  too  much  neglected  in  the  school,  as  well  as  in  the 
family.  Parents,  either  by  indulgence  or  neglect,  lay  a  weak  foundation 
for  their  children's  character.  Oftentimes  little  is  done  in  the  school  to 
strengthen  the  foundation,  and  properly  build  the  walls  of  the  temple. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  the  next  generation,  will  bear  the  impress 
of  the  homes  and  schools  of  the  present.  In  a  family  where  the  faults  of 
neighbors  are  discussed  every  morning  and  evening,  and  where  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teacher  is  as  often  challenged,  it  is  a  wonder  that  human  na- 
ture in  the  children  can  become  as  good  as  it  sometimes  does.  A  school, 
with  a  pure  moral  atmosphere,  with  a  teacher  intelligent,  kind,  patient, 
but  firm,  is  to  such  children  a  refuge  from  the  most  dangerous  storms  of 
life. 

To  editors,  directors,  and  teachers,  for  their  cooperation  and  words  of 
cheer  and  encouragement,  and  to  many  for  their  generous  hospitality,  I 
return  my  sincere  thanks,  and  respectfully  call  upon  all  to  unite  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  schools  more  successful  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 


WARREN  COUNTY— N.  R.  Thompson. 
Educational  Progress. 

The  following  districts  have  each  built  one  new  school-house :  Broken- 
straw,  Cherry  Grove,  Freehold,  Glade,  Pittsfield,  Pleasant,  and  Spring 
Creek.  Elk  and  Sheffield  have  each  had  one  school-house  burned,  and  are 
now  having  new  ones  built.  Will  have  them  ready  for  this  fall  term  of 
school.  The  new  house  in  Glade  is  a  two-stoxy  brick  building,  well  fur- 
nished with  modern  patent  furniture,  two  large  school-rooms  below  and 
two  above,  with  hall  in  front.  This  house  takes  the  place  of  two  or  three 
common  district  school-houses,  and  furnishes  accommodations  for  a  nice 
graded  school  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars. 

Sheffield  district  was  unfortunate  in  having  a  first-class  two-story  school- 
house  burned,  but  the  directors  are  alive  to  the  work,  and  have  a  new 
house  nearing  completion  that  needs  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
main  building  is  forty-six  by  forty-six  feet,  with  a  wing  in  the  rear  thirty- 
two  by  thirty-six  feet.  Two  school-rooms  on  the  first  floor,  each  twent}'- 
three  by  forty-six  feet.  A  hall  in  front  eighteen  by  twenty  feet.  The  en- 
trances are  in  front,  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  into  clothes-rooms,  each  ten 
by  thirteen  feet.  The  rooms  are  fourteen  feet  between  joints.  The  whole 
is  two-stoi*ies  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower  twenty-five  feet  in 
height  above  the  roof,  and  seventy-five  feet  in  height  from  the  ground. 
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The  liouse  in  Pittsfleld  township  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Garland, 
It  contains  two  rooms,  and  supplies  a  want  long  needed. 

In  Warren  borough  they  are  also  building  two  rooms  as  an  addition 
to  the  Union  school-building.  Quite  a  number  of  districts  are  re-paint- 
ing and  repairing  their  school-houses.  Among  those  deserving  honorable 
mention  is  Deerfield.  There  is  more  lack  on  the  part  of  directors  in  suita- 
ably  improving  the  grounds  than  in  fixing  up  the  houses.  Still  the  past 
year  has  seen  some  improvement  in  this  direction.  More  apparatus  is 
needed  in  our  primary  and  mixed  schools.  We  need  more  black-board 
surface,  and  that  we  now  have,  with  some  exceptions,  much  needs  to  be 
rc-painted,  and  with  liquid  slating  instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  paint 
made  of  lead,  oil,  and  lampblack.  Slating  is  a  trifle  more  expensive  in 
the  start,  but  it  is  cheaper  by  far  in  the  end,  on  account  of  its  durability. 

Deerfield  township  has  been  divided,  giving  us  an  additional  township, 
by  name  Triumph.  Only  a  few  districts  now  stick  to  the  old  practice  of 
having  their  teachers  board  around.  The  sooner  these  abolish  the  prac- 
tice, the  better  it  will  be  for  both  teachers  and  schools. 

As  I  said  in  a  former  report,  I  believe  if  we  had  only  three  directors 
instead  of  six,  and  these  three  were  sworn  and  paid  ofllcers,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  our  schools.  The  annual  district  reports  would  come  in 
better  time  and  in  better  shape  ;  there  would  be  more  visiting  of  schools 
by  directors  ;  the  school  property  would  be  better  taken  care  of,  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community  would  be  bettered  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

While  we  know,  from  personal  observation,  that  there  has  been  a  sure 
and  steady  progress  in  education  in  our  county  during  the  school  year 
just  past,  we  are  aware  of  several  obstacles  that,  were  they  removed,  the 
progress  would  be  much  more  apparent,  and  our  schools  be  much  more 
eflScient  in  meeting  the  educational  wants  of  society.  Among  these  ob- 
stacles to  success  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  Lack  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 

2.  Irregularity  of  attendance. 

3.  Want  of  public  sympathy  in  favor  of  our  common  schools. 

4.  Frequent  change  of  teachers. 

5.  Paying  the  same  price  to  each  teacher,  regardless  of  qualifications  or 
size  of  school. 

G.  Want  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 

7.  Keeping  schools  open  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

Remedy  for  the  first — Raising  the  grade  of  certificate,  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  directors  employing  only  those  who  do  prepare  themselves 
for  their  work. 

Remedy  for  second — Parents  take  more  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  children. 

For  the  third — Holding  of  public  meetings,  local  institutes,  and  calling 
often  on  the  press  to  publish  educational  items. 
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Fourth — When  you  get  a  good  teacher  keep  him,  if  it  docs  cost  a  dollar 
or  two  more  per  month  than  others  will  work  for. 

Fifth — Pay  according  to  qualifications  and  work  done. 

Sixth — Work  for  a  uniformity  of  text-books.     Make  them  free. 

Seventh — So  arrange  as  to  have  a  vacation  during  those  months. 

All  the  above  named  obstacles  can  be  removed  by  earnest  work  on  the 
part  of  school  officers,  cooperated  in  by  parents  and  citizens. 

Our  county  institute  met  at  Columbus,  October  8,  and  continued  in 
session  five  days.  Doctor  John  11.  French  was  the  principal  instructor; 
Doctor  John  11.  French  and  Professor  F.  A.  Allen  the  lecturers.  Our 
informal  meetings,  of  which  we  had  two  each  day,  were  opened  by  the 
reading  of  an  essay  or  paper  on  some  branch  of  study,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  methods,  &;c.  The  teachers  of  all  the  graded  schools  were 
present  at  the  opening  and  remained  till  the  close.  The  attendance  through- 
out was  large,  and  the  universal  opinion  of  those  present  was  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  practical,  beneficial,  and  successful  institutes  ever 
held  in  the  county. 

During  the  year  I  have  held  nine  local  institutes,  which  have  been  well 
attended,  and  done  moi'c  than  any  other  one  thing  to  help  our  schools. 
We  have  many  hard-working,  thorough,  earnest  teachers  in  the  county 
that  are  doing  a  good  work.  A  greater  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  county  would  produce  and  secure  much  broader  results. 
Can  we  not  have  it  ? 

The  Union  school,  at  Warren,  has  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  never 
before  reached,  under  the  wise  and  judicious  management  of  Professor  A. 
B.  Miller  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants.  Professor  C.  L.  Arnold,  as- 
sisted by  as  good  teachers  as  the  county  affords,  has  done  good  work  in 
the  Union  school  at  Tidioute  the  past  year.  The  Youngsville  school  is 
prospering  finely,  with  W.  C.  Gorman  at  the  head.  Through  his  exertions 
a  good  library  and  reading-room  have  been  started  for  the  school.  The 
schools  of  Warren  county  will  sufi"er  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  schools 
of  any  of  her  sister  counties. 

Work  Done. 

Thirty-three  public  examinations  have  been  held,  at  which  three  hundred 
and  forty  teachers  were  examined.  Of  this  number  eighty-one  were  re- 
jected, and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  received  certificates.  I  have  granted 
nine  professional  certificates  to  teachers  who  have  done  successful  Avork  in 
the  school-room,  and  who  have  attended  educational  meetings,  and  read 
educational  books  and  periodicals.  I  have  made  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  visits ;  traveled  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninetj^-threc  miles ; 
spent  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  days  in  official  duties  ;  written  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  official  letters ;  attended  ten  educational  meetings ; 
delivered  seven  addresses  ;  besides  receiving,  approving,  transcribing,  and 
forwarding  the  district  annual  reports,  certificates,  and  affidavits ;  writing 
superintendent's  annual  report ;   making  out  superintendent's  statistical 
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report ;  making  out  superintendent's  monthly  reports ;  distributing  the 
annual  reports,  teachers'  report  books,  blanks  for  secretaries,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
attending  to  the  increasing, correspondence  from  teachers  relative  to  posi- 
tions in  schools  as  teachers,  &c.  This  statement  is  quickly  read,  but  it 
involves  more  labor  than  most  people  would  suppose.  The  people,  gener- 
ally, have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  done  by  a  county 
superintendent. 

Cornplanter  Indians. 

This  school  was  kept  open  nine  months,  and  was  taught  by  Mr.  George 
Bennett.  The  attendance  has  been  better  than  during  any  preceding  year. 
The  expenses  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Paid  George  Bennett,  for  9  months,  at  $33  33^  per  month,  .  .  $300  00 
Paid  for  books,  supplies,  and  insurance  on  school-house,  ...  31  Gl 
Balance  due  superintendent,  as  per  last  report, It  00 

Total  expenditures, $348  61 

Amount  of  State  draft, $300  00 

Balance  due  superintendent, 48  Gl 

$348  61 


I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  furnished  me  with 
any  facts  for  the  history  of  our  schools,  which  was  published  last  year.  I 
wish,  also,  to  say  that  the  small  space  to  which  I  was  limited,  necessitated 
me  to  condense  the  matter  much  more  than  I  desired.  I  wish,  also,  to 
tender  my  thanks  to  the  press  of  this  county  for  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me,  and  to  all  who  have,  by  word  or  act,  done  anything  to  aid 
our  common  schools. 


"WASHIIVGTON  COUNTY— A.  J.  Buffln^orL. 
iVew  School-Houses. 

The  directors  of  Canonsburg  erected  a  two-story  brick  school-house,  con- 
taining four  large  rooms.  It  presents  a  fine  appearance  and  is  well  ar- 
ranged. A  large  frame  house  of  one  room,  was  built  in  Independence  town- 
ship. The  school-houses  in  this  township,  are  the  best  of  any  rural  dis- 
trict in  the  county.  They  are  all  supplied  with  patent  desks.  A  good 
frame  school-house  was  erected  in  each  of  the  following  townships  :  Char- 
tiers,  Cecil,  Peters,  East  Pike  Run,  West  Bethlehem,  Amwell,  and  Smith. 

Furniture. 

All  the  houses  built,  and  the  old  ones  re-seated,  were  furnished  with  pat- 
ent desks. 
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Place  for  Recitation, 

Many  of  the  school-rooms  are  so  arranged,  that  the  teacher  and  the  class 
reciting  are  on  opposite  sides  or  ends  of  the  school-room.  This  is  a  waste 
of  teaching  force.  The  teacher's  ability  to  command  the  attention  and  in- 
terest the  class,  like  the  intensity  of  light,  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  class  increases.  The  class  should  be  near,  and  around 
him,  or  at  the  black-board  to  the  right  or  left. 

Apparatus. 

East  Pike  Run,  West  Bethlehem,  Monongahela  City,  Carroll,  Hanover, 
Jefferson,  Buffalo,  Donegal,  East  Finley,  and  West  Finley,  have  added  a 
school-map  of  Pennsylvania  to  their  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  school- 
rooms ai*e  supplied  with  black-boards,  outline  maps,  globes  and  cards,  and 
to  not  a  few  are  added  dictionaries,  astronomical  charts,  mottoes,  flowers, 
pictures,  and  various  things  of  beauty  to  make  them  home-like.  When 
school-rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  surroundings  are  neat,  pleasant, 
and  tasty,  the  pupils  show  little  disposition  to  deface  and  destroy  school 
property. 

Graded  Schools. 

In  all  places  in  which  two  or  more  teachers  are  employed,  the  schools 
are  graded,  except  in  Hickory.  The  board,  strange  to  say,  still  persists 
in  maintaining  two  independent  schools  in  the  same  building,  and  still 
stranger,  the  patrons  of  the  schools  make  no  effort  to  influence  the  di- 
rectors to  grade  them.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  to  me,  in  which 
any  school  has  gone  back  from  the  graded  to  the  ungraded  system.  The 
schools  of  Midway,  Grandville,  and  West  Alexander,  have  been  graded 
since  my  last  report.  And  for  the  last  two  years,  the  directors  of  Peters 
have  had  all  the  schools  in  the  township  graded. 

The  school  at  Bower  Hill  being  over-crowded,  they  erected  an  addition, 
employed  another  teacher,  and  opened  the  higher  department  to  all  the 
pupils  in  the  township,  who  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  it.  They 
have  solved  the  problem  of  grading  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
that  too,  without  providing  more  school-rooms  or  more  teachers  than 
would  have  been  required  to  accommodate  the  pupils  if  left  ungraded.  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  this  excellent  precedent  be  followed,  and  that 
the  higher  departments  in  all  the  graded  schools  in  the  townships  already 
established,  be  opened  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  respective  districts  who  are 
far  enough  advanced  to  enter  them. 

Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  which  I  recommended  has  been  adopted  in  a  few 
disticts.  The  result  is  favorable.  I  would  again  emphasize  the  importance 
of  having  something  definite  to  be  accomplished  in  the  schools,  and  of  re- 
cognizing the  completion  of  a  definite  course,  by  issuing  a  certificate  to  all 
who  pass  an  examination  in  it.  This  would  enable  us  to  reta,in  the  pupils 
in  most  cases,  a  year  longer  in  soiiool. 
11  School  Report. 
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County  Institute. 

Professor  Mendenhall  lectured,  and  gave  instruction  in  natural  science. 
His  instruction  was  so  clear,  and  his  illustrations  so  beautiful,  that  all 
could  understand  and  enjoy,  and  to  the  teachers  of  experience,  to  whom 
the  average  institute  instruction  is  stale,  he  furnished  fresh  food  for  thought. 
Many  teachers  have  since  used  his  suggestions,  by  making  simple  exper- 
iments in  their  schools,  to  win  their  pupils  to  a  love  of  natural  science.  A. 
M.  Gow,  gave  instruction  in  elementary  teaching,  what  the  inexperienced 
had  most  need  to  know.  Professor  G.  P.  Beard,  presented  school  organi- 
zation and  management  in  a  concise  and  tangible  form.  Subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  profession  were  discussed  with  spirit  by  the  teachers 
of  the  county. 

District  Institutes. 

The  number  of  district  institutes  was  greater  than  at  any  time  since  they 
were  required  by  law.  These  were,  in  the  main,  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers.  Points  raised  at  the  district  institutes  were  submitted  to 
the  county  institutes,  and  at  subsequent  meetings  teachers  reported  to  the 
district  institute  the  substance  of  their  notes  taken  at  the  county  institute. 
Thus  each  contributed  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  other.  The  dis- 
trict institute  also  reached  the  patrons  of  the  school.  They  were  held,  gen- 
erally, in  the  different  school-houses  of  the  district,  and  the  patrons  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  and  offer  suggestions  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  As  a  result,  teachers  became  more  earnest- 
and  better  qualified  in  their  work,  patrons  cooperated  with  them,  and  pu- 
pils were  stimulated  to  more  earnest  work. 

Educational  Meetings. 

In  the  series  of  educational  meetings,  which  I  called  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  I  was  assisted  by  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. They  were  in  the  main  well  attended,  and  productive  of  good. 
Through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  educational  meetings,  public  exam- 
inations and  district  institutes,  the  mass  of  the  people  was  reached.  The 
school  system  is  more  endangered  by  stagnation,  than  by  adverse  criticism. 
What  its  friends  want  for  it  is  agitation,  discussion,  a  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  its  work,  its  wants,  its  methods,  and  its  defects. 

Teachers. 

The  improvement  particularly  noticeable  in  the  qualification  of  the  teach- 
ers, is  in  their  manuscript  work,  in  their  general  information,  and  in  their 
knowledge  of  English  literature. 

Graduates. 

The  number  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  different  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, is  as  follows : 

South-Western  State  Normal  School, .22 

Monongahela  City  High  School, 10 

Washington  High  School, 16 

Washington  Female  Seminary, 14 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 25 
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WAYNE  COUNTY— D.  G.  Allen. 

The  evidence  of  progress  in  educational  interest  in  this  county  is  evinced: 

1.  In  the  tendency  to  adopt  the  "  one  term  "  plan.  All  but  fifty  schools 
were  run  on  this  plan  last  year ;  while  at  the  commencement  of  my  first 
official  term,  the  Honesdale  graded  school  was  the  only  one. 

2.  In  the  increased  attendance  at  the  county  institute.  At  our  last,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  teachers  were  enrolled.  Teachers  were  in  attendance 
from  Pike,  Luzerne,  Susquehanna  counties,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  from 
Delaware,  Sullivan,  and  Broom  counties,  New  York. 

Doctor  Wickersham,  too,  favored  us  with  his  second  visit,  the  other  being 
at  my  first  institute.  The  instruction  throughout  was  practical,  and  Pro- 
fessor De  Grafi^s  enthusiasm  kept  the  interest,  which  was  greater  than  on 
any  former  occasion,  unabated  to  the  close.  The  number  of  citizens  daily 
increased  until,  for  want  of  room,  we  were  obliged  to  charge  an  admit- 
tance lee. 

3.  In  the  number  of  new  and  convenient  school-houses  built,  and  the 
kind  of  furniture  with  which  they  are  supplied. 

The  Palmyra  board  are  now  erecting  a  graded  school  building,  to  take 
the  place  of  five  or  six  one-room  buildings.  The  main  part  is  forty-seven 
by  fifty-five,  with  two  wings,  thirty-four  by  twelve,  for  hall  and  stairway. 
These  wings  are  so  constructed  that  four  more  rooms  could  be  convenient- 
ly added  to  the  building,  without  extra  halls  or  stairways.  There  are  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  two  on  the  second  floor,  each  twenty-two 
by  twenty-six. 

Underneath  the  building  is  a  large  basement,  suitably  finished  for  play- 
room. The  building  is  located  on  high  ground,  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
town,  and  stands  in  the  center  of  a  lot  containing  four  acres. 

A  neat  belfry  surmounts  the  building,  afl"ording  an  extended  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  and  the 
furniture,  which  is  the  Yictor  folding  and  lock  desk,  is  $6,000. 

We  have  long  wished  for  the  consummation  of  this  project,  and  feel  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  chronicle  its  commencement.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  for  design,  location,  and  substantial  character,  it  is  second  to 
none  in  the  count}'. 

Should  the  directors  persevere  to  the  end,  and  supply  the  schools  with 
teachers  of  sterling  merit,  they  will  make  the  school  a  credit  to  the  town, 
and  be  public  benefactors,  honored  and  revered. 

4.  In  the  "  specimen  work"  exhibited  at  the  county  institute.  A  room 
was  set  aj)art  at  our  last  county  institute  for  the  display  of  school  work, 
and  a  general  assortment  of  creditable  work  was  presented  as  follows : 
Bethany,  Mary  Church;  Buckingham,  Girtie  Williams;  Canaan,  S.  J. 
Buckley ;    Dyberry,   George  Henshaw ;    Damascus,  S.  K.   Dills,  W.  W. 
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Fletcher,  W.  G.  Turner,  Annie  Gregg,  Libbie  Mclntyre ;  Honesdale,  L. 
H,  Barnum,  Louise  Keen,  Sarah  Hillis,  Clara  Sutton,  Minnie  Coile,  Olive 
Allen,  Lizzie  Stephens,  Rena  Spencer,  Mary  Keeny,  Estella  Cook,  Maggie 
Brown ;  Lake,  Nellie  Osborn ;  Manchester,  George  Ellison,  Elsie  Gilpin, 
Emma  Woolheater ;  Beston,  L.  S.  Belknap,  Jennie  Underwood,  Delia  Cady, 
Mary  Davidson,  Mary  Temperton ;  Prompton,  C.  F.  Meyers ;  Seelyville, 
W.  G.  Trim;  South  Canaan,  A.  J.  Swingle;  Starrucca,  Hector  King; 
Texas,  Eunice  Avery,  S.  E.  Vastbinder,  Frank  Galpin. 

5.  In  the  interest  manifested  by  directors  in  furnishing  the  schools  with 
suitable  apparatus.  The  Honesdale  graded  school  has  a  geological  collec- 
tion of  over  five  hundred  specimens,  and  a  library  of  more  than  two  thous- 
and five  hundred  volumes. 

6.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  general  progress  can  be  seen  in  the  improved 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  value  of  live  teachers  and  good  public 
schools. 

As  means  of  improvement,  I  would  suggest  the  following : 

1.  Allow  no  gentlemen  to  teach  who  are  less  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
or  ladies  who  are  less  than  eighteen. 

2.  Have  the  school  year  commence  with  the  first  Monday  in  August  in- 
stead of  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

3.  Reduce  the  number  of  directors  to  three,  and  pay  them  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  work. 

4.  Divide  the  school  funds  among  the  sub-districts  in  proportion  to  the 
area  and  number  of  scholars  in  the  sub-districts.  This  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  all  further  application  for  independent  districts,  and  make 
less,  but  larger  and  better  schools. 

Conclusion, 

My  work  in  the  county  superintendency  is  over.  Not  being  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  I  most  cheerfully  resign  the  authority  with  which  I  have 
been  invested  for  the  past  nine  years.  I  shall  always  retain  pleasant  rec- 
ollections of  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  kindness  with  which  the  directors  and  teachers  have  received 
my  criticisms,  and  of  the  earnest  and  conscientious  efforts  to  cooperate 
with  me  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

I  have  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  for  the  improvement  of  the  nine 
thousand  children  under  my  charge.  That  I  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit.  I  lay  no  claims  to  the  rare  gem 
of  perfection.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  performing  the  duties  of  a 
county  superintendent  is  now  for  an  unbiased  public  to  judge.  I  give  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  the  schools  of  the  county,  upon  the  whole,  are  doing 
well — that  the  work  of  improvement  has  been  fairly  commenced,  that  they 
have  undergone  a  great  change  during  the  past  nine  years.  The  educational 
sky  now  seems  clear.  The  in-coming  administration  augurs  favorably. 
The  county  superintendent  elect,  Mr.  H.  B.  Larrabee,  is  eminently  quali- 
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fied  for  tlie  office.  May  the  same  kind  encouragement  and  hearty  cooper- 
ation which  have  always  been  extended  to  me,  be  in  like  manner  extended 
to  him. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— James  Sillaman. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  be  able  to  state  that  the  condition  of  our  schools  has  been  gradu- 
ally advancing,  and  that  the  gradual  improvement  from  year  to  year  shows 
that  the  work  of  education  is  going  on  in  the  true  spirit. 

The  schools  during  the  last  year  gave  better  satisfaction  than  any  of  the 
previous  years  of  my  official  duties.  The  general  sentiment  was,  as  far  as 
I  was  able  to  learn,  that  "our  schools  are  giving  better  satisfaction  than 
ever  they  gave  before."  We  still  have  signs  of  improvement  in  the  way 
of  erecting  new  school-houses.  During  the  year  nine  new  houses  were 
built,  all  of  which  are  good,  substantial  houses,  and  all  but  two  furnished 
with  the  best  improved  seats. 

School-grounds  are  gradually  improving,  directors  are  exercising  more 
care  in  selecting  suitable  localities,  and  in  procuring  ground  of  sufficient 
size,  generally  purchasing  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  rural  districts.  More 
care,  however,  should  be  given  to  the  fencing  and  planting  of  shade  trees 
around  the  play-ground,  so  as  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible  for  the 
children. 

Quite  a  respectable  number  of  our  schools  are  pretty  well  supplied  with 
apparatus,  and  the  number  is  gradually  increasing  each  year.  The  direc- 
tors of  North  Huntingdon,  during  the  last  year,  purchased  outline  maps 
and  globes  at  a  cost  of  something  over  $800,  and  the  money  seems  to  be 
well  expended,  as  the  teachers  are  using  them  very  successfully,  each  seemed 
to  be  trying  who  could  have  the  best  drilled  school  on  the  maps  and  globes. 
A  lar^e  portion  of  our  teachers  are  putting  forth  a  commendable  zeal  for 
their  improvement.  Quite  a  number  of  them  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  Indiana,  California,  and  other  State  Normal 
Schools,  besides,  many  others  who  are  attending  normal  schools  held  in 
our  own  county,  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  teachers.  Teachers 
are  generally  industrious  and  trying  to  do  their  duty,  and  teaching  seems 
to  be  coming  more  synonymous  with  learning  pupils  to  think,  and  to  have 
them  pursue  intelligently  the  branches  they  are  required  to  study.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  I  think  I  can  see  a  marked  improvement  in 
our  teachers. 

Their  rooms  generally  are  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  in  some  instances 
are  decorated  with  evergreens  and  pictures,  so  as  to  make  them  attractive  to 
the  children.  In  giving  instruction,  the  majority  of  teachers  seem  to  aim 
at  thoroughness,  a  practice  which  I  have  been  very  particular  in  trying  to 
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impress  upon  their  minds.  Many  of  them,  also,  not  only  teach  morals  by 
precept,  but  by  example.  Many  of  our  directors  and  citizens  see  the  im- 
portance of  having  good  schools,  and  are  putting  forth  commendable  effort 
to  secure  them.  An  honest  spirit  of  emulation  is  showing  itself  nearly  all 
over  the  county.  Yet  our  schools  might  be  still  more  progressive  if  our 
directors  would  adopt  the  rule  of  employing  teachers  of  the  best  possible 
attainments,  and  of  good  practical  skill  in  school-room  duties.  Although 
our  schools  are  generally  doing  well,  there  are  still  obstacles  in  the  way. 
A  few  of  which  I  shall  mention  : 

1.  Irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

2.  Too  short  a  school  term. 

3.  Want  of  proper  supervision  by  directors  and  parents, 

4.  Too  low  salary  of  teachers. 

5.  Want  of  care  in  selecting  directors  who  have  the  best  interest  of  the 
schools  at  heart. 

6.  Too  much  territory  to  be  traveled  over  by  superintendent  to  give  some 
of  the  schools  that  careful  supervision  that  is  required. 

The  work  done  by  the  superintendent  was  similar  to  that  of  former  years, 
holding  the  usual  number  of  examinations,  visited  all  the  schools  in  the 
county  except  three  or  four  which  were  not  in  session,  wrote  over  three 
hundred  official  letters,  traveled  the  usual  number  of  miles,  and  attended 
to  all  other  duties  as  time  would  permit. 

County  institute  convened  in  Greensburg,  December  31,  1877,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  five  days.  We  had  as  instructors  and  lecturers  J.  H. 
French,  LL.  D.,  of  Yermout ;  Professors  Sensenig  and  Smith,  of  Indiana 
Normal ;  Professor  Beard,  of  California  Normal ;  Professor  Jones,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Classical  Institute,  and  Honorable  Edgar  Cowan,  of  Greensburg. 
The  institute  was  pronounced  a  success  by  all  who  attended  it,  and  I  think 
every  teacher  felt  benefited  by  being  present. 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  the  Department  for  uni- 
form courtesy  shown  me,  to  the  school  directors  for  their  cordial  coopera- 
tion, and  to  teachers  and  citizens  for  their  kind  hospitality. 

T 


WYOMING  COUNTY— Charles  M.  Lee. 

It  aflPords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral depression  in  business,  the  schools  throughout  the  county  have  not 
sufiered  materiallj''. 

Houses. 

Since  my  last  report  three  new  houses  have  been  built — one  in  North 
Branch,  one  in  North  Moreland,  and  one  in  Overfield.  These  are  all  of 
sufficient  size,  well  lighted,  have  good  black-boards,  and  are  pleasantly 
located. 
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Grounds. 

There  are  but  few  school-houses  that  have  grounds  of  sufficient  size,  and 
fewer  still  suitably  improved.  Often  the  houses  are  placed  in  the  woods 
or  on  steep  side-hills,  thus  affording  very  limited  space  for  improved  school- 
grounds. 

Furniture. 

In  some  towns  the  houses  are  all  furnished  with  patent  seats,  but  in  many 
instances  the  seats  are  uncomfortable,  being  too  high  or  too  low,  thus 
making  it  tiresome  for  the  scholars. 

Apparatus. 

Most  of  the  schools  have  little  or  no  apparatus.  ISTearly  all  have  black- 
boards, but  few  have  black-board  surface  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  class 
at  a  time.  A  few  have  maps,  globes,  and  astronomical  charts,  but  no  house 
in  the  county  is  provided  with  a  dictionary.  I  would  suggest  that  every 
school  in  the  county  be  furnished  with  an  unabridged  dictionary. 


We  have  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  text-books.  A  uniformity  of  text- 
books throughout  the  county  would  aid  greatly  in  the  advancement  of  our 
common  schools. 

Directors. 

In  many  towns  directors  are  elected  who  are  opposed  to  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  they  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  it  as  odious  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  some  towns,  directors  are  too  apt  to  hire  their  relatives  and  friends, 
when  better  teachers  could  be  secured  for  the  same  wages.  On  account  of 
the  "  hard  times,"  the  number  of  teachers  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of 
schools.  This  necessarily  makes  the  salaries  of  teachers  so  low  that  they 
cannot  aff"ord  to  fit  themselves  specially  for  teaching,  and  the  schools  are 
generally  taught  by  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  because  they  can 
afford  to  teach  at  a  lower  salary.  In  one  instance,  the  schools  were  put 
up  at  auction,  and  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  directors  and  patrons 
throughout  the  county  do  not  manifest  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  schools, 
and  the  visitations  are  left  chiefly  to  the  superintendent.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, however,  the  directors  visit  all  their  schools. 

Our  schools  are  necessarily  crippled  on  account  of  the  irregular  attend- 
ance of  scholars,  and  patrons  often  encourage  this  by  furnishing  excuses 
which,  in  the  main,  are  slight  pretexts  for  keeping  scholars  Out  of  school 

Local  Institutes. 

Local  institutes  were  held  in  some  of  the  towns,  and  the  teachers,  in 
many  instances,  evinced  a  deep  interest.  In  Braintrim,  especiall}^,  these 
institutes  were  held  semi-monthly,  and  the  directors  and  parents  took  a 
deep  interest.     The  schools  showed  a  decided  improvement. 
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County  Institute. 

This  was  held  at  Tunkhannock  during  holiday  week.  Reverend  J.  H. 
Harris,  of  Keystone  Academy,  and  Professor  George  L.  Maris,  of  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  were  the  chief  instructors.  Lectures  were 
delivered  by  C.  W.  Bushnell,  George  L.  Maris,  Reverend  J.  H.  Har- 
ris, Reverend  S.  F.  Forgeus,  and  Honorable  George  Landon.  Teachers 
seemed  more  interested  in  this  than  any  previous  institute,  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  in- 
stitute a  success. 

Thanks  ai'e  due  to  Reverend  George  T.  Keller,  Reverend  S.  W.  Weiss, 
Reverend  I.  T.  Walker,  and  to  the  efficient  secretary,  Charles  E.  Terry,  all 
of  whom  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  citizens  of  the  county  for  their  hos- 
pitalitj'",  the  teachers  for  their  many  kindnesses,  and  the  directors  for  their 
interest,  hoping  that,  by  their  help,  I  may  be  able  to  advance  still  more 
the  educational  interests  of  our  county. 


YORK  COUNTY— W.  H.  Kain. 

Instead  of  supplementing  the  historical  report  of  last  year  by  a  similar 
report  of  the  private  schools  of  the  county,  as  proposed,  on  account  of 
the  brevity  of  the  space,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  these  institutions  have 
been  growing  in  numbers  and  prominence  of  late  years.  Some  years  ago, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  common  schools,  like  Aaron's  rod,  would  swallow  up 
all  others.  Now  there  seems  to  be  an  opposite  tendency — a  tendency  to 
multiply  private  schools,  and  support  them  better,  even  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  causes  of  this  real  or  apparent  reaction  are  among  the  im- 
portant problems  for  our  solution. 

There  is  a  wide-spead,  adverse  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  public  schools 
among  those  who  are  not  employed  in  them,  but  who  judge  of  them  from 
an  outside  standpoint.  The  Governors  of  several  of  the  States,  and  others 
of  like  prominence,  have  given  expression  to  such  sentiments.  These  men, 
as  it  were,  stand  upon  the  banks,  and  look  down  upon  the  current  of  pro- 
gress, as  it  rolls  by  at  their  feet.  From  their  position,  therefore,  they  are 
best  able  to  form  just  opinions  of  the  course  and  tendency  of  that  current. 

One  of  the  primary  grounds  of  adverse  criticism  seems  to  be  that  the 
element  of  time  is  practically  too  much  disregarded  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. Entii-ely  too  much  is  undertaken  to  be  done  in  too  little  time  ;  and 
too  many  are  appointed  to  do  the  work  before  time  has  furnished  them 
sufficient  maturity  of  judgment  and  discretion.  "Children,"  says  one, 
"  are  expected  to  know  more  than  they  have  time  to  learn ;  parents  and 
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examiners  must  have  show  and  surface — things  only  to  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  solidity  and  strength.  *  *  *  Minds  thus  pre- 
pared may  often  flourish  in  spite  of  subsequent  excessive  teaching ;  and, 
by  forgetting  nine  tenths  of  what  has  been  learned,  may  find  it  possible  to 
understand  the  rest."  Of  the  means  by  which  premature  minds  are  thus 
forced  into  artificial  precocity.  Professor  Huxley  says  :  "  The  educational 
abomination  of  desolation  of  the  present  day  is  the  stimulation  of  young 
people  to  work,  at  high  pressure,  by  incessant  competitive  examinations." 
Of  these.  Doctor  Allbutt,  of  London,  has  well  said :  "  The  impatient  ex- 
aminations of  young  children  are  as  injurious  and  foolish  as  the  searching 
of  the  roots  of  the  pushing  plant." 

"O,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ; 
It  would  frae  mouie  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

While  some  of  these  criticisms  may  be  a  little  severe,  do  we  not  see  them 
verified  in  our  experience  over  and  over  again  ?  Are  not  young  children 
crammed  with  facts  and  fancies  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  compre- 
hend ?  Are  they  not  rushed  through  a  prescribed  course,  perchance  grad- 
uated, as  the  mock  process  is  fondly  called,  before  they  are  able  to  distin- 
guish that  which  comprehends  from  that  which  is  to  be  comprehended  ? 
When  they  are  armed  with  diploma  given  upon  the  completion  of  such  a 
course,  a  certificate  made  upon  as  slender  a  basis,  they  are  let  loose  upon 
the  world  as  teachers,  to  inflict  upon  others  worse  than  they  themselves  re- 
ceived. Hence,  we  are  told  in  the  pages  of  a  psychological  review,  that 
"pupil  teachers  present  a  curious  subject  for  observation,  and  a  sad  one. 
Called  upon  as  children  to  teach  children,  their  brains  turn  backward,  or 
stop  at  the  stage  they  have  attained,  and  the  living  stream  is  congealed 
into  a  dead  dogmatism."  What  is  the  great  portion  of  our  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  but  the  quintessence  of  such  dogmatism,  projected 
by  men  who  themselves  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  or  the 
laws  of  thought,  and  who  have  but  wisdom  enough  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance under  the  garb  of  a  polysyllabic  nomenclature  ?  No  wonder,  then, 
that — 

"  The  schools  become  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  ignorance  in  stilts, 
His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own, 
With  parrot-tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part. 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce." 

The  private  schools  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  application  of  all 
these  criticisms.  Many  of  them,  too,  attempt  more  than  they  have  time 
to  accomplish ;  but  their  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  more  mature  than  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  If  a  teacher  in  a  private  school  be  not 
what  the  community  demands,  they  have  an  easy  method  of  getting  rid  of 
him.  With  a  common  school  teacher  it  is  different.  If  he  possesses  those 
qualifications  which  would  make  him  a  good  teacher,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
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ten  tie  "will  teach  only  until  he  has  fitted  himself  for  something  else,  or,  at 
least,  drifts  out  of  the  common  schools.  Much  as  we  eulogize  the  office 
of  the  pedagogue,  and  paint  his  prospects  in  the  rainbow  colors  of  our 
rhetoric,  is  it  not  a  stubborn  fact  that,  under  present  circumstances,  that 
man  is  to  be  pitied  whose  only  ambition  is  to  teach  common  school  ?  We 
are  well  aware  that  this  seems  to  be  hetrodoxy,  and  that  the  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  lives  devoted  to  the  training  and  culture  of  children  in  the  past 
will  be  held  up  to  us  in  refutation,  but  withal,  we  turn  to  the  practical 
common  sense  of  the  world  and  find  this  its  solemn  verdict.  Need  we  any 
stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  unfortunates  whom  we  find  in  every  county, 
whose  better  years  were  spent  in  the  school-room,  and,  perchance,  success- 
ful teachers  then,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  upwards,  are  literally  kicked 
from  place  to  place,  until  they  can  no  longer  find  a  situation  ?  Were  it 
necessary  for  our  purpose,  we  might  name  those  whose  gray  hairs  and 
tottering  frame  are  scoffed,  who,  year  after  year,  follow  the  examiner  and 
directors  from  place  to  place  for  a  situation.  They  are  wanted  nowhei-e. 
Every  district  protests,  and  yet  they  must  be  employed,  or  else  be  abso- 
lutely thrown  upon  the  cold,  uncharitable  charity  of  ttie  world.  Is  not 
this  a  cheerful  prospect  for  one  "  who  intends  to  make  teaching  a  perma- 
nent business  ?"  But  such  is  the  way  of  the  world — such  is  the  treatment 
of  her  servants.  How  can  this  be  remedied  ?  Time  again  comes  in ;  for 
the  burden  of  years  disqualifies  as  well  as  the  want  of  years.  When  the 
mind  has  become  constitutionally  conservative,  it  can  seldom  keep  pace 
with  the  requii-ements  of  a  science  and  art  in  its  formative  stage.  Thus 
it  is  that  time  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  educational  prob- 
lem, and  thus  it  is  that  it  is  frequently  ignored.  The  cry  that  we  have  too 
many  boy,  and  girl  teachers,  and  that  these  attempt  to  teach  too  much  in 
too  little  time,  comes  from  almost  every  township  in  the  county,  and  there 
is  not  a  little  ground  for  such  a  complaint.  About  one  half  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  are  infants  in  law.  They  are  received  into  the  family  of 
teachers  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  many  cases  there  is  but  a  choice 
between  the  pre-mature  and  the  uUra-mainre.  The  business  of  teaching 
is  not  inviting,  nor  remunerative,  nor  permanent  enough  to  induce  those 
of  mature  minds  to  devote  their  better  years  to  it.  It  is  for  those  who 
study  the  science  of  education  and  its  relation  to  political  economy  to  de- 
vise a  remedy. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  says  an  able  critic,  "  we  are  drifting  into  a  great  system 
of  wholesale  machine-education."  By  this  means  a  false  standard  of  edu- 
cation is  set  up.     The  practical  lesson  taught  by  Cowper  is  forgotten  : 

"  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oftimes  no  connection.    *    *    *    * 
Knowledge  is  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  witli  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 
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Not  only  is  the  work  of  education  made  to  suffer  the  effects  of  affected 
wisdom  which  is  only  knowledge,  and  from  the  "prattling  scandal"  in- 
duced thereby,  but  the  merest  sciolism  is  cultivated  and  offered  as  science, 
and  pedantic  dilettanteism  as  culture.     Too  many  know  no  better, 

"  While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  unsupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 
And  swallowing,  therefoj-e,  without  pause  or  choice, 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all." 

These  and  similar  topics,  we  apprehend,  are  among  the  most  important 
at  this  time.  We  have  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from  the  race  of  chronic 
grumblers  who  fight  the  cause  out  of  motives  of  malice,  ignorance,  or  par- 
simony ;  but  the  criticism  founded  upon  just  cause,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
resulting  from  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  the  system  are  potent. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  School  Department, 
the  directors,  teachers,  pupils,  and  citizens  of  the  county,  for  their  uniform 
kindness,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  hospitality,  in  the  arduous  labors  of 
the  seven  years  of  superintendency  just  ended.  We  carefully  studied  and 
compared  the  educational  status  of  the  county,  and  can  assure  them  that 
they  have  not  been  working  in  vain ;  but  there  is  still  a  great  field  for  work. 
We  now  commit  to  them  what  have  sometimes  been  denominated  our  pet 
projects,  viz :  the  improvement  in  the  architecture,  furniture,  and  deco- 
ration of  school-rooms ;  the  proper  gradation  of  teacher's  salaries,  on  the 
double  basis  of  success  in  the  school-room  and  scholastic  preparation  for 
that  work ;  the  county  uniformity  of  text-books,  which  is  very  nearly  at- 
tained now ;  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  minds  of 
pupils,  by  means  of  object  teaching ;  and  most  of  all,  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  reading  general  literature  and  science  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  There  was  a  time  within  the  last  seven  years  when  not  one  in  ten 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county  had  read  a  single  book  other  than  a  school 
text-book,  or  read  a  single  newspaper  or  magazine.  This  is  no  longer  so, 
but  let  there  still  be  much  improvement.  Statistics  show  that  there  are 
very  few  private  libraries  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  county,  outside 
of  certain  villages  and  boroughs.  So,  too,  with  school  furniture.  Six 
years  ago  there  was  a  single  building  in  the  country  furnished  with  "  patent " 
school-furniture ;  to-day,  they  number  nearly  a  hundred,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  the  best  furniture  in  the  market. 
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ALLEGHENY— Jolin  DaTis. 
Public  Interest 

In  our  public  schools  is  still  on  the  increase.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
more  frequent  visits  of  the  parents,  the  persistent  efforts  to  have  good 
school  accommodations,  good  instruction,  good  schools,  and  a  more  hearty- 
willingness  to  support  and  sustain  them.  As  rapidly  as  their  merits  and 
influence  remove  prejudice  and  diminish  ignorance  in  an  equal  ratio,  they 
necessarily  grow  in  popular  favor. 

ImproTements. 

Though  no  new  houses  were  built  in  the  district  during  the  past  year, 
yet  one  erected  in  the  Twelfth  ward  the  previous  year  was  completed  and 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term.  It  is  a  substantial  brick 
building,  containing  a  hall-way,  also  two  capacious  rooms,  and  is  supplied 
with  good  furniture,  well  suited  for  school  purposes. 

Teachers. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  well  qualified,  socially,  intellectually,  and 
morally,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  cause  which  they  have  espoused, 
and  were  generally  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Their  labors, 
usually,  were  economically  distributed,  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  pupils  was  adapted  to  easy  and  rapid  advancement.  The 
course  of  study  being  brought  into  closer  harmony  with  the  natural  order 
of  mental  growth,  and  increased  care  being  exercised  in  conforming  to  its 
grades,  the  teachers  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity,  and  the  schools  were 
profited  by  the  additional  knowledge  acquired. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  the  School  Year  Ending  June  1,  1878. 

The  population  of  Allegheny  City,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
was, 53,180 
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Estimated  population  in  18*78, 10,000 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,    .        . 13,056 

Average  monthly  enrollment, 9,632 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 8,24*1 

Number  of  teachers,  (including  two  music  teachers,) 201 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  to  each, 41 

Cost  of  tuition,  per  capita,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,     .  $13  68 

Number  of  directors' visits, ........  2,962 

Number  of  parents' visits, 2,580 

Number  of  superintendent's  visits, 515 

Number  of  classes  examined  by  superintendent, 1,543 

Number  of  applicants,  for  licensure  to  teach,  examined,     ....  202 

Number  of  monthly  and  annual  reports  made, •  .    .    .  22 

Average  number  of  pupils  that  wrote  with  pen  and  ink,     ....  4,980 

Average  number  that  used  pencil  and  paper  in  drawing,    ....  1,330 

Average  number  that  used  crayon  and  black-board  in  drawing,    .  1,420 

Average  age  of  pupils  in  the  primary  department, 8|- 

Average  age  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  department, 12^ 

Average  age  of  pupils  in  the  high  school  department, 15|- 

Primary  Schools. 

These  are  the  very  foundation  of  our  system,  and  teachers  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  employed  should  have  them  in  charge  and  be  tlieir  in- 
structors. It  is  the  tender  mind  that  requires  the  most  watchful  and  effi- 
cient training,  that  its  development  may  be  symmetrical,  vigorous,  and 
valuable.  Special  attention,  for  several  years,  has  been  devoted  more 
particularly  to  the  lower  grades,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  most 
decided  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  in  the  results  attained. 

Grammar  Schools. 

The  improvement  of  the  primary  schools  and  the  effects  of  the  system- 
atic, pointed  efforts  made  in  them,  are  being  felt  in  the  higher  grades. 
Instead  of  acquiring  fragmentary  knowledge,  mainly  through  the  use  of 
the  memory,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  to  exercise  the  reasoning  powers  more  in  the  prosecution  of 
school  work.  This  is  essential  to  higher  degrees  of  mental  culture,  and 
in  forming  the  habit  of  thinking  consecutively,  which  is  of  priceless  value 
in  pi'actical  life. 

High  Schools. 

For  mauy  years,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  pursuit  of  a  higher 
course  of  study  than  that  taught  in  the  grammar  department  has  been  ex- 
tended to  classes  desiring  a  more  libei'al  education.  Seven  schools  of  the 
more  advanced  grades,  connected  with  the  other  schools  of  the  various 
wards,  and  containing  usually  an  average  daily  attendance  of  over  two 
hundred  pupils,  constitute  the  high  school  department.     Daring  the  past 
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year  some  of  these  schools  wei'e  taught  by  the  principals  and  others  by 
their  highest  female  assistants.  Many  of  the  pupils  of  both  principals 
and  assistants,  at  the  examination  by  the  inspectors  recently,  acquitted 
themselves  very  creditably,  and  manifested  discipline  and  culture,  as  well 
as  power  of  thought. 

Method  and  Management. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  that  the  arrangements  for  the  general  manage- 
ment of  our  schools  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  de- 
partments are  better  than  at  any  former  period.  System,  based  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  mental  development,  and  measurably  matured 
by  experience,  now  lends  its  influence  in  regulating  all  school  work  in  the 
district.  It  secures  unity  and  homogeneity  in  the  practical  management 
of  all  the  schools,  and  thereby  increases  the  progress  of  each.  It  guides 
teachers  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty,  and  enhances  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional effort.  It  directs  pupils  in  their  studies,  step  by  step,  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complex  phases  of  thought,  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  their  being.  This  mode  of  expanding  the  intellect  and  storing  the 
mind  with  useful  knowledge,  is  essential  to  a  higher  degree  of  success,  and 
may  it  ever  characterize  all  moral  and  mental  instruction  which  may  be 
imparted  to  the  youth  of  our  city. 

Conclusion. 

My  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  gratefully  tendered,  to  the  School 
Department,  to  all  teachers,  school  officers,  and  friends  of  education,  who 
aided  me  in  my  legitimate  efforts  to  promote  the  educational  interests  of 
our  public  schools. 


ALLENTOWN-  R.  K.  Buelirle- 

Educational  affairs  in  our  city  sympathize  with  those  in  other  depart- 
ments, and  are,  therefore,  rather  retrograding  ;  for,  although,  there  is  some 
encouragement  in  the  fact  that  we  have  lengthened  our  school  term  one 
month,  (having  had  eight  instead  of  seven  the  previous  term,)  largely,  if  not 
entirelj^,  the  result  of  better  financial  management,  yet,  the  very  low  salaries 
paid,  together  with  the  short  terms,  have  driven  away  some  of  the  best 
teachers,  and  completely  discouraged  those  who  remain.  jSTor  are  the  di- 
rectors and  controllers  alone  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things.  The  people 
act  as  if  it  were  the  wisest  economy  to  expend  as  little  as  possible  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  regardless  of  the  value  of  that  which  they  obtain  in  re- 
turn. Nevertheless  we  are  looking  forward  to  better  times.  With  the 
present  careful  management  of  finances  and  strict  economy,  the  prospect  for 
at  least  nine  months  next  term  is  very  good,  and  with  the  lengthening  of 
the  term,  the  compensation  of  the  teachers  will  also  improve. 
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Teachers'  Institute. 

Meetings  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  were  held  every  Monday  even- 
ing. Subjects  belonging  to  each  grade  were  considered  by  the  teachers 
of  such  grades  separately,  and  thus  the  wants  of  the  different  schools  were 
more  completely  met.  Classes  in  the  study  of  the  English  language,  arith- 
metic, and  mental  philosophy  were  organized,  to  enable  the  teachers  to 
add  to  their  intellectual  qualifications. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  was  changed  at  the  beginning  of  this  term.  Draw- 
ing was  placed  on  the  course  for  primary  schools,  as  it  had  been  for  sec- 
ondary and  grammar.  Theoretical  grammar  was  discontinued  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Elementary  botany  and  zoology  were  made  obligatory, 
and  German  and  book-keeping  were  made  optional  in  the  grammar  schools. 
In  the  high  schools  some  of  the  more  important  studies  were  placed  earlier 
in  the  course,  so  that  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils  might  reach  them  be- 
fore they  are  withdrawn  from  school. 

Attendance. 

The  attendance  d  uring  the  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  The  highest 
average  percentage  of  any  school  was  ninety-seven,  and  the  average  per- 
centage for  all  the  schools  in  the  district  was  ninety.  These  flattering 
results  were  obtained  by  conscientious  efforts  put  forth  by  the  teachers, 
who  either  sent  notes  of  inquiry  to  the  parents  of  the  absentees,  or  visited 
them  at  their  homes. 

Educational  Meetings. 

With  the  view  of  creating  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  common 
schools,  educational  meetings  were  organized  in  the  First  and  Second 
wards ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  the  superintendent's  duties  prevented  him 
from  giving  them  that  continued  attention  which  was  deemed  essential  to 
their  success,  and  hence  they  were  discontinued,  although  much  good  was 
done  by  those  that  were  held. 

Text-Books. 

A  new  system  for  supplying  the  children  of  the  poor  with  books  was 
inaugurated,  and  it  proved  a  decided  success.  It  also  demonstrated  con- 
clusively, that  the  cheapest  way  to  supply  text-books  is  for  the  board  to 
purchase  all,  and  loan  them  to  the  pupils  ;  but  whether  the  moral  influences 
of  such  a  course  would  not  render  it  objectionable,  is  as  yet  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

Conclusion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  ten  years'  service  as  superintendent,  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  so  kindly 
encouraged,  aided,  and  supported  me  in  the  arduous  work  required  of  the 
first  city  superintendent ;  to  the  directors  and  controllers  who  have  ap- 
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pointed,  elected,  and  thrice  reelected  me  to  my  office,  thus  manifesting 
their  unvarying  confidence,  and  sustaining  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  of- 
ficial duties  ;  and  to  the  noble  and  conscientious  corps  of  school  teachers, 
who,  in  every  emergency  rallied  round  me  and  wrought  with  me,  animated 
by  the  same  desire  to  elevate  and  perfect  our  public  school  system,  so  as 
to  make  it  worthy  of  the  generous  support  of  the  entire  community.  Their 
devotion  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  will  never  be  forgotten.  They  have 
their  reward  in  part,  already,  in  the  improved  condition  of  our  public 
schools,  whose  praise  is  spread  abroad  everywhere,  and  to  conserve  which 
they  will  no  doubt  put  forth  their  utmost  eflTorts. 


ALTOONA— D.  S.  Keith. 

Ever  since  Altoona  was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  school-buildings  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  number  of  children  a^ttending  school.  A  brick  house — one  of  the 
most  substantial  and  best  arranged  of  the  school-buildings  in  the  city, 
containing  four  rooms,  was  erected  in  the  Fifth  ward,  and  was  supplied 
with  first-class  furniture.  The  school  directors  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  attention  and  care  they  gave  in  its  erection.  Several  years  ago  a  brick 
building  of  about  the  same  size  was  erected  in  the  Fourth  ward  at  a  less 
cost,  but  on  account  of  the  inferior  material  used,  and  the  careless  manner 
in  which  it  was  built,  it  is  already  in  bad  condition,  and  needs  extensive 
repairs.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  such,  that  an  addition  of  two  rooms 
may  be  built  on  each  side.  I  think,  however,  this  addition  should  not  be 
made.  It  cannot  be  made  a  good  building  without  involving  an  expense 
almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  With  limited  repairs,  however,  it 
might  be  made  fit  for  use  until  a  larger  house  would  be  required,  when 
the  old  building,  the  plan  of  which  is  poorly  adapted  for  school  purposes, 
should  be  razed,  and  a  new  one  erected. 

Additional  School  Room. 

When  the  schools  opened  last  term,  it  was  thought  with  two  additional 
rooms,  making  the  total  number  forty,  there  would  be  sufficient  room  for 
all  the  pupils.  But  during  the  first  month  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  were  enrolled  in  one  of  the  primary  schools.  This  large  number 
made  it  necessary  to  rent  a  room,  and  to  establish  another  school.  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  in  one  year  hence  another  school-building  must  be 
erected,  and  the  question  will  come  up  in  which  ward  it  shall  be  built. 
The  school-houses  in  the  Third  ward  are  old  frame  buildings.  They,  how- 
ever, afford  sufficient  room  for  the  pupils  belonging  thereto.  The  build- 
ings in  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  wards  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  pupils  assigned  to  them.  The  Eighth  ward  has  eight  school- 
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rooms,  the  Sixth  ward  has  four,  and  the  Second,  adjoining  the  Eighth, 
has  none.  A  school-building  erected  in  any  of  these  wards  would  relieve 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools.  If  it  be  the  plan  to  build  a  house 
in  the  Second  ward  at  any  time,  it  should  be  done  when  the  next  building 
is  erected. 

Fnrniture. 

There  are  eleven  rooms  containing  old  furniture,  some  of  which  is  inju- 
rious. The  school  directors,  for  sometime  past,  have  been  supplying  one 
or  two  rooms  each  year  with  new  furniture.  If  they  continue  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  hoped  they  will,  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  no  rooms  to  report 
with  injurious  furniture. 

City  Institute. 

The  city  annual  institute  was  held  in  the  First  Ward  school-house,  com- 
mencing December  26.  But  little  aid  from  abroad  was  received.  The  ex- 
ercises consisted  of  essays,  music,  class  drills,  short  productions  on  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  school  management,  and  discussions.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  both  teachers  and  directors,  and  great  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  work,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  was  performed  by  the 
teachers.  A  prominent  part  of  the  work  related  to  teaching  in  primary 
schools. 

Teachers. 

A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  have  exhibited  great  earnestness  in 
their  work,  and  have  met  with  success.  Some  are  well  qualified ;  others 
have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  common  school  branches.  Nearly 
all  have  made  an  effort  to  improve,  and  some  have  made  improvement  not 
only  in  their  scholastic  attainments,  but  also  in  school  management.  Some 
were  poorly  qualified  when  they  began  to  teach ;  and  not  having  suflSicient 
development  of  thought  to  accomplish  much  alone,  and,  owing  to  their 
school  duties,  not  having  a  good  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  from 
a  competent  teacher,  they  have  advanced  but  little.  However,  some  of 
those  who  are  quite  deficient  in  scholastic  attainments  possess  great  tact 
in  school  management,  and  meet  with  fair  success.  But  were  they  good 
scholars,  they  would  be  our  best  teachers,  and  could  occupy  the  best  positions. 
Inexperienced  applicants  ought  not  to  be  employed  unless  they  possess 
fair  qualifications.  Teachers  ought  to  make  improvement  every  year,  and 
it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  gradation  of  their  salaries.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  several  teachers  have  had  their  salaries  increased  on  account 
of  the  improvement  they  made.  Teachers  who  spend  their  mornings, 
evenings,  and  Saturdays  in  reading  a  low  class  of  novels,  or  in  other  ways 
equally  disadvantageous,  and  allow  themselves  to  retrograde  thereby  in 
their  school  work,  do  not  possess  the  spirit  of  teachers,  and  ought  not  to 
be  employed.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression,  however,  that  they 
ought  to  employ  all  their  time  on  subjects  relating  directly  to  teaching.  I 
think  some  confine  themselves  too  closely  to  school  studies,  and  do  not 
have  enough  general  reading.     But  I  do  mean  that  teachers  ought  to  ad- 
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vance,  and  ought  not  to  neglect  those  branches  which  are  of  first  import- 
ance in  their  work.  The  school  buildings  may  be  first  class,  the  rooms 
may  be  well  furnished,  heated  and  ventilated  ;  but  unless  the  teachers, 
who  are  the  crowning  part,  perform  their  duties  successfully,  but  little  will 
be  accomplished. 

Advancement  of  Pupils. 

While  a  few  of  our  schools  have  not  been  so  successful  as  was  desired, 
the  large  majority  of  them  have  greatly  improved.  Many  parents  have 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  their  children,  and  have 
expressed  great  satisfaction  in  their  rapid  promotion.  Some,  however,  in 
their  anxiety  to  have  their  children  advance,  wish  them  transferred  to 
higher  grades  before  they  are  prepared.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  a  positive 
injury  to  promote  pupils  before  they  are  qualified. 

The  Finances. 

The  school  finances  are  in  better  condition  at  present  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  panic,  the  school 
directors  realized  the  condition  of  their  financial  affairs.  Teachers  were 
often  obliged  to  hold  their  orders  several  months,  or  have  them  discounted 
by  certain  parties.  The  directors,  by  exercising,  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  economy,  and  that  hesitation  in  contracting  debts,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  business  men  who  always  make  sufficient  preparation  to  meet 
expenses  incurred,  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  finances  in  pretty  good 
condition.  It  is  thought,  in  a  short  time  all  orders  will  be  promptly  paid 
when  presented  to  the  treasurer. 


CARBONDALE  CITY — D.  N.  Lathrop. 

The  present  superintendent  having  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  the 
1st  of  June,  is  not  able  to  give  a  complete  resume  of  the  year's  work.  No 
important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  since  the 
last  report.  The  beginning  of  the  new  school  year  finds  the  affairs  of  the 
district  in  excellect  condition,  an  old  debt  of  a  thousand  dollars  has  re- 
moved, and  numerous  repairs  made  to  buildings.  The  board  has,  how- 
ever, felt  it  imperative  to  reduce  the  teachers'  wages  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
shorten  the  school  term  to  nine  months.  By  this  means  they  hope,  with 
the  same  amount  of  tax  as  last  year,  to  erect  a  building  for  an  additional 
primary  school  without  contracting  a  debt. 

Purchases  of  apparatus  have  been  made  during  the  year  past,  chiefly  for 
the  high  school.  This  school  is  fortunate  in  having  bought,  a  number  of 
years  since,  for  a  small  sum,  the  philosophical  apparatus  collected  by  a 
citizen  of  scientific  habits,  who  sold  his  personal  effects  preparatory  to  re- 
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moval.  Additions  to  the  scliool  fixtures  are  cheerfully  made  whenever 
deemed  essential.  But  the  necessity  for  appliances  to  be  used  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  is  not  recognized  and  met.  Simple  and  inexpensive  materials 
should  be  placed  in  every  primary  school  for  developing  all  of  the  common 
tables  of  measure  objectively.  None  of  these  schools  being  provided  with 
globes,  the  teachers  are  at  a  loss  how  to  give  correct  ideas  of  the  form  and 
motions  of  the  earth,  the  use  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  application 
of  the  term  zone.  The  black-boards,  in  a  number  of  cases,  do  not  reach 
far  enough  around  the  room  to  be  of  service  to  the  scholars,  and  in  more 
than  one  buildmg  they  are  placed  so  high  upon  the  wall  that  to  use  them, 
the  children  need  to  stand  upon  benches.  But  these  matters  are  being 
remedied  as  fast  as  the  means  of  the  school  authorities  will  permit,  and 
pains  will  be  taken  to  see  that  the  same  mistakes  be  not  made  in  new  build- 
ings in  contemplation.  The  board  has,  at  some  expense,  furnished  the 
schools  with  fine  sets  of  reading  charts,  thus  placing  the  means  for  doing 
good  work  in  the  most  important  branch  of  primary  instruction  within 
reach  of  the  teachers. 

Although  for  several  years  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  at- 
tendance on  the  public  schools,  no  increase  in  the  force  of  teachers  has 
been  made.  The  board  has  found  strict  economy  nesessary  to  carry  out 
existing  arrangements,  and  hesitates  to  impose  additional  taxation  upon  a 
people  suflfering  from  the  efiects  of  the  depression  of  business.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  community  are  laboring  men,  who  find  scarcely  the  em- 
ployment needed  to  supply  their  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
view  of  this  condition  of  things,  public  sentiment  would  not  uphold  the 
making  of  an  outlay  for  this  purpose,  though  the  need  of  it  is  so  apparent. 
The  necessity  for  enlarged  accommodation  is  not  lessened  by  this  state  of 
things,  but  rather  increased.  Numbers,  who  in  prosperous  times  would 
obtain  work,  now  attend  the  schools,  and  are  probably  amassing  capital 
which  will  bear  interest  in  the  future. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  year,  after  allowing  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  for  duplicate  enrollments,  show  the  average  enrollment  of  each  school 
to  be  eighty.  The  burden  falls  chiefly  upon  the  primary  schools ;  three 
having  over  a  hundred  and  ten  scholars  attending.  Besides  preventing 
proper  classification,  this  imposes  upon  the  teacher  more  work  than  can 
be  accomplished  by  any  one  not  having  more  than  ordinary  talent,  tends 
to  make  the  work  performed  superficial,  fosters  a  spirit  of  carelessness  in 
regard  to  regular  attendance,  and  where  there  is  not  a  powerful  struggle 
against  it,  results  in  a  loss  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  To  apportion  sixty 
scholars  to  each  school,  would  require  the  addition  to  the  corps  of  eight 
teachers,  the  alteration  of  two  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  one.  This 
one,  to  contain  two  rooms,  is  to  be  built  this  fall,  and  an  additional  teacher 
employed. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  except  such  as 
were  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  a  teacher  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a  grammar 
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school.  Six  of  the  teachers  hold  either  professional  or  permanent  certifi. 
cates.  The  result  of  the  examination  held  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  led  me  to  materially  raise  the  standard  of  qualification,  but  I  felt 
that  to  do  so  suddenly  would  be  unwise,  and  defeat  the  very  ends  sought 
for.  Accordingly,  the  certificates  which  were  issued,  eighteen  in  number, 
were  made  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term  of  the  schools,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  teachers  will  be  prepared  to  pass  a  thorough  examination 
in  certain  portions  of  each  branch  of  study.  It  is  intended  to  exhaust 
these  subjects  in  three  examinations.  I  think  this  plan  will  secure  appli- 
cation to  study  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  efi'orts  put  forth  by 
them  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  common  branches  being  directed  towards 
a  specific  object,  tangible  results  should  follow. 

The  institutes,  held  every  other  Saturday,  have  been  entered  upon  with 
more  spirit  and  genuine  earnestness  than  have  been  seen  for  some  time.  Con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  the  first  institute  day  was  not  taken  up  by  "organi- 
zation," but,  arrangements  having  been  previously  made,  regular  work,  con- 
sisting of  exercises  of  practical  character,  was  disposed  of.  The  method 
of  conducting  the  institute  has  been  changed.  Nothing  but  what  is  thought 
to  be  of  practical  benefit  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  time.  A  subject  is  first 
discussed  and  explained  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  has  that  assigned  to 
him,  and  makes  special  preparation.  The  class  then  have  it  under  consider 
ation  until  the  next  institute  meeting;  when,  by  means  of  a  topical  out- 
line, the  whole  of  the  subject  is  reproduced  in  a  class  exercise. 

Up  to  this  time  the  schools  have  been  working  under  no  system,  each 
department  being  guided  by  the  instructions  of  its  principal.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  grades  have  fallen  into  utter  confusion.  If  a  scholar  remove 
to  another  part  of  the  city,  he  is  placed  several  grades  lower  or  higher,  as 
the  case  may  be,  than  in  the  school  which  he  had  been  attending.  Again: 
it  is  found  that  pupils  applying  for  admission  to  the  high  school  are  de- 
ficient in  some  of  their  studies  though  well  qualified  in  others.  It  is  also 
noticed  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  multiply 
classes  and  grades.  To  remedy  these  matters,  and  to  secure  proper  methods 
of  instruction,  a  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  in  which  the  teacher 
has  before  him  the  exact  work  for  his  school  to  perform  in  any  quarter  of 
the  year.  A  mechanic,  to  be  successful,  must,  when  undertaking  a  piece 
of  work,  have  pictured  in  his  mind  the  finished  object;  so  a  teacher  should 
have  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  in  a  certain  period.  In 
the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  each  subject  is  first  taught  orallj-. 
'  The  starting  point  in  geography  is  to  be  the  pupils  own  surroundings — 
the  school-room,  the  play-ground,  the  streets  and  buildings  of  the  city,  the 
neighboring  villages  and  roads — leading  the  pupils  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  use  and  purpose  of  the  study.  The  pupils  are,  for  the  first  year's  work 
in  history,  to  commit  to  memory  the  topical  outlines  used  by  the  teacher 
in  presenting  the  subject ;  these  will  serve  as  points  about  which  to  group 
information  afterwards  acquired.     Drill  in  rapid  calculation  is  substituted 
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for  formal  mental  arithmetic  in  the  lower  grades.  Exercises  in  written 
work  are  had  daily  m  all  the  schools  to  prepare  the  way  for  technical  gram- 
mar. The  common  principles  of  punctuation  and  capitalization  are  taught 
in  the  primary  schools,  each  principle  being  taken  up  at  a  specified  time. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  all  the  provisions  of  the  course  can- 
not be  enforced  at  once,  but  an  approach  will  be  made  to  it  whenever  op- 
portunity occurs. 


CHESTER  CITY— A.  Robinette. 

The  school^  were  opened  September  3, 1871,  with  an  attendance,  the  first 
day,  of  fourteen  hundred  and  seventeen  pupils,  and  on  Friday,  September  7, 
we  were  compelled  to  advance  pupils  in  all  the  schools  below  the  grammar 
grades — wherever  there  were  vacant  seats — in  order  that  accomodations 
might  be  furnished  the  new  pupils,  who  were  seeking  admission  to  the 
primaries.  An  additional  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  North  ward 
in  October,  and  immediately  filled  to  overflowing.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  more  school  accommodations.  The  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Second 
street  school  building,  is  unfit  to  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

A  lot  has  been  purchased  on  Howell  street,  and  a  contract  has  been 
awarded  for  the  building  thereon  of  a  school  house  three  stories  high,  con- 
taining six  rooms.  The  building  wil'  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
the  time  the  schools  open  in  the  fall. 

Evening  schools  were  opened  November  12, 1877,  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  of  school  age  who  were  compelled  to  work  during  the  day. 
These  schools  seem  to  have  become  a  necessity  in  our  city.  They  supply 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  common  school  education  to  many  youth  who 
would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  learniug  more  than  the 
merest  rudiments.  But,  as  in  all  new  enterprises  or  experiments,  we  are 
reminded  by  experience  that  reforms  are  necessary  in  the  management  of 
these  schools.  Under  existing  regulations,  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
admitted  to  seats,  who,  being  under  littlf  or  no  restraint  at  home,  without 
the  semblance  of  training  either  in  morals  or  manners,  come  to  the  school 
merely  through  curiosity,  or  to  while  away  an  evening,  or  to  annoy  the 
teacher  nnd  the  diligent  pupils.  It  is  a  standing  aphorism  among  edu- 
cators, I  believe,  that  no  system  of  public  schools  can  satisfactorily  succeed 
without  the  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  parents  and  guardians  in  the 
work  of  the  teachers.  If  the  school  board  should  require  all  parents  and 
guardians  to  procure  from  the  superintendent  an  order  for  the  admission 
of  their  children  or  wards,  the  evening  school  instruction  would  assume  a 
value  not  heretofore  attached  to  it.  The  evening  school  for  colored  per- 
sons has  probably  been  more  successful  than  any  other,  for  the  reason  that 
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those  who  attended  it  had  but  the  single  object  in  view  of  obtaining  useful 
and  practical  information. 

In  November,  an  office  was  obtained  and  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent. 

At  the  regular  meeting  in  November,  the  board  decided  that  the  supply 
of  new  teachers  shall  be  obtained,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  graduates 
of  the  high  school. 

In  March,  a  committee  of  the  board  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  certain  suggestions  of  the  superintendent  submitted  in  January,  re- 
ported a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were,  in  the  main,  adopted.  One  sug- 
gestion, however,  deemed  of  very  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
system,  was  not  compassed  by  the  resolutions.  It  was  recommended,  that 
a  normal  class  be  organized,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  high  school  who  intend  to  engage  in  teaching,  and  graduates 
of  the  school,  not  teaching,  who  hold  certificates  of  qualification  ;  such 
class  to  receive  instruction  from  the  superintendent  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  It  was  suggested,  that  the  class  should  receive  thorough  drill  in 
the  elementary  branches,  and  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
Graduates  of  the  high  school  have  ample  scholastic  attainments,  if  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  branches  studied  are  to  be  taken  as  the  proof, 
but  it  is  a  notable  fact,  patent  to  all  who  have  observed  it,  that  graduates 
of  almost  all  schools,  unless  it  be  of  normal  schools,  are  compelled,  in 
order  to  become  familiar  with  the  elementary  English  branches,  to  make  a 
special  study  of  them  after  their  graduation.  The  course,  in  these  branches, 
is  usually  "  completed"  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  after  the  pupil  has 
toiled  through  the  "  higher  branches"  for  a  period  of  four  years,  his  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  common  branches  acquired  in  the  grammar  school, 
is  usually  Tuore  imperfect,  and  the  only  teaching  ability  he  has  gained  dur- 
ing the  four  years,  is  only  what  may  have  resulted  from  this  addition  to 
his  age  and  experience.  The  sooner  the  system  of  experimenting  on  pri- 
mary schools  by  the  employment  of  apprentices  as  teachers  is  abolished, 
the  sooner  will  the  schools  of  Chester  be  placed  in  the  line  of  advance- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a  normal  class  should  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  step  that  can  be  made  in  this  direction. 

A  system  of  rules  and  regulations,  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  were, 
after  being  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  board,  adopted  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools. 

Another  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  Middle  ward,  February  5,  for 
the  accommoda.tion  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  wards  within  reach  of  the  school. 
This  school  was  soon  filled  to  overflowing,  and  pupils  were  again  waiting 
for  seats. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall,  it  became  necessary 
to  advance  a  portion  of  the  pupils  in  each  ward  in  order  that  all  the  room 
available  might  be  occupied,  and  that  as  many  scholars  as  possible  might 
be  furnished  with  seats  in  school.  Though  there  seemed  to  be  a  necessity 
for  this  action,  the  injury  to  the  schools  arising  from  the  placing  of  pupils 
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where  they  do  not  properly  belong,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  increasing  the 
numher  of  classes,  creates  serious  doubts  as  to  its  practicability,  even  for  the 
reasons  given  above.  The  law  requires  the  directors  to  furnish  school  ac- 
commodations to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  who 
apply  for  admission,  and  "  school  accommodations,"  at  the  present  day,  do 
not  mean  a  seat  on  the  platform  or  a  seat  without  a  desk.  Saich  plethoric 
school-rooms  as  we  have  had  during  the  past  winter  in  all  the  wards  of  the 
city,  do  not  come  within  the  spirit  of  the  law,  nor  of  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment.  Considerations  of  expenditure  or  economy  should  not  deter 
directors  from  providing  a  comfortable  seat  with  a  desk  for  each  pupil  seek- 
ing admission. 

The  subject  of  drawing,  which  was  introduced  into  the  schools  in  1875, 
has  not  been  as  successully  taught  as  was  hoped  for,  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  Teachers  cannot  teach  successfully  what  they  have  not  learned 
thoroughly  themselves,  and  this  branch  demands  mechanical  drill,  as  well 
as  mastery  of  theory.  It  was  thought  that  when  teachers  were  called  upon 
to  teach  this  subject,  means  would  be  provided  by  which  they  could  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  duty,  but  no  adequate  means  have  been  presented. 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  board  in  March,  making  it  incumbent  upon  that  body  to 
employ  a  competent  person  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  drawing.  No  such 
teacher  has  yet  been  appointed,  however,  and  it  is  now  tacitly  understood 
that  teachers  will  be  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  examination  in 
this  subject,  without  assistance  from  the  board.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of 
teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  they  are  elected  to  perform, 
but,  to  make  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  schools  thoroughly  successful, 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  uniformity  in  the  method  of  presenting  the 
subject  be  the  rule,  and  this  can  best  be  secured  by  giving  all  the  teachers 
the  same  series  of  lessons.  The  importance  of  this  branch  is  universally 
recognized.  No  course  of  study  is  complete  in  which  there  is  not  a  liberal 
allowance  of  time  set  apart  for  industrial  drawing,  and  substantial  provi- 
sion made  for  giving  each  child  in  attendance  in  the  schools,  the  best  and 
most  practical  instruction  in  it  that  can  be  afforded. 

The  influence  of  school  officers,  parents,  and  guardians  upon  the  schools 
is  felt  sensibly  by  teachers,  either  for  good  or  evil.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  absence  of  printed  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
guidance.  The  subjects  of  the  little  kingdom  over  which  the  teacher 
wields  uncertain  jurisdiction,  may  become  obedient,  passive,  and  indus- 
trious, or  rebellious,  noisy,  and  idle,  according  as  home  or  official  influences 
seem  to  dictate.  All  the  parts  of  a  system  should  operate  in  harmony, 
and  the  main  assurance  of  harmony  in  the  management  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  is  a  well  digested,  complete  set  of  rules  and  regulations, 
so  framed  as  to  meet  every  case.  Such  a  system,  like  all  complete  sys- 
tems of  government,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  product  of  a 
day.  It  must  be  a  growth,  and  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  school  officers,  its  final  success  would  be  assured. 
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COLUMBIA— B.  G.  Ames. 
Statistics  for  the  term  ending  May  7,  1878. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,      1,301 

Increase  over  the  number  of  the  previous  term, 118 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  for  the  term, 1,208 

Increase  from  the  previous  term, 85 

Percentage  of  attendance, 92 

Increase  from  the  percentage  of  the  previous  term, 2 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  high  school, 56 

Increase  in  tlie  number  from  the  previous  term, 18 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  high  school, 9Y 

Patrons. 

The  interest  of  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  was  manifested  during 
the  term  by  frequent  visitations,  and  by  the  presence  of  more  than  a  thous- 
and at  our  exposition  at  its  close,  and  the  interest  they  took  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  children's  manuscript  showing  the  results  of  their  work. 

The  progress  and  usefulness  of  the  schools  are  somewhat  lessened  by 
the  spirit  of  antagonism  indulged  in  by  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the 
community  towards  teachers.  They  seem  to  regard  them  as  tyrants,  whose 
authority  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  resist.  I  suppose  that  an  improved 
civilization  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Schools  and  Teachers. 

The  high  school,  with  three  classes  and  a  three  years'  course  of  study, 
has  had  the  services  of  a  male  principal  and  one  female  assistant.  In  the 
grammar  school,  with  six  classes  and  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  there 
have  been  employed  a  male  principal  and  two  assistants.  There  have  been 
maintained  six  secondary  schools  and  ten  primaries,  with  sixteen  teachers. 
We  have  had  two  colored  schools,  with  two  teachers. 

High  School. 

The  progress  of  this  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory.    Its  previous  good  reputation  has  been  more  than  maintained. 

Grammar  and  Secondary  Schools. 

These  schools  have  had  a  very  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  work 
done  in  them  has  met  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  and  others 
interested. 

Primary  Schools. 

We  have  taken  special  interest  in  these  schools,  because,  without  good 
work  done  in  them,  our  whole  system  must  prove  a  failure.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  the  most  important  work  of  ovir  schools  belongs  to  this 
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department.  It  is  also  true  that  this  work  cannot  be  properly  done  without 
experience  or  special  preperation ;  and  yet  the  small  salaries  paid  to  pri- 
mary teachers  have  compelled  us  to  emploj^  young  graduates  of  our  high 
school  and  others,  who  have  had  no  special  training  for  the  work,  as  teachers 
in  this  department.  To  remedy  this  evil,  we  hope  hereafter  to  organize 
a  normal  practice  class  to  serve  as  a  training  school  in  the  "  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching."  The  plan  will  be,  I  think,  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  primary  schools  for  practice  schools.  To  have  two  members  of  the  class 
in  each  school,  one  having  special  charge  of  the  room,  and  the  other  acting 
as  an  assistant.  At  the  end  of  each  month  to  let  them  change  positions, 
the  one  having  had  charge  of  the  room  becoming  the  assistant,  &c.  Pay 
the  members  of  the  class,  while  in  charge  of  the  schools,  a  small  salary, 
but  nothing  while  acting  as  assistants. 

The  schools  will  cost  no  more  than  they  do  now,  will  be  better  con- 
ducted, and  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  place  any  school  in  the  entire 
charge  of  an  untrained  teacher. 

General  Work. 

The  curriculum  has  been  re-written,  and  new  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  schools  have  been  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  board. 

Colored  Schools. 

We  have,  as  yet,  failed  to  secure  any  very  satisfactory  results  in  these 
schools.  They  have  been  under  the  charge  of  teachers  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  other  schools,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  referred  to,  rests  with  them.  It  is  attributable,  no  doubt,  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  our  colored  people  do  not  appreciate  their  educational 
advantages.  They  keep  their  children  in  school  until  they  are  about  fitted 
to  graduate  from  the  primary  department,  when  they  leave  the  public 
schools  altogether,  and  from  that  time  onward  are  trained  in  the  school  of 
mendicity,  pauperism,  and  crime.  Can  anything  be  done  to  lift  these  peo- 
ple to  a  higher  civilization  ? 

Conclnsion. 

With  excellent  school  accommodations,  with  a  good  apparatus,  a  very 
large  and  well  selected  library,  in  short,  with  everything  necessary  to  good 
work  liberally  supplied  by  the  board,  our  schools  ought  to  prosper. 
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COBRY— V.  G.  Curtis. 

In  submitting  this  my  annual  report,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement 
of  the  Department,  I  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  make  use  of  the  stereo- 
typed phraseology  announcing  "continued  prosperity,"  "  encouraging  pro- 
gress," and  "  satisfactory  results,"  with  which  such  reports  are  usually 
prefaced.  For  while  a  large  majority  of  the  heaviest  tax  payers  of  our  com- 
munity, including  our  best-thinking  and  most  liberal-minded  citizens,  are 
fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  general  intelligence,  and  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  generous  provisions  for  maintaining  the  schools  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner,  and  of  keeping  them  up  to  the  high  standard  which  they 
have  previously  sustained,  yet  the  wide-spread  financial  depression,  and 
the  consequent  uneasj'-  and  restless  condition  of  a  portion  of  society,  have 
given  to  chronic  grumblers  and  unprincipled  schemers  among  us,  an  op- 
portunity to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  schools,  and  to  set  up  a  clamor 
for  cheap  teachers  and  low  taxes.  Aided  by  the  Catholics,  who  maintain 
separate  schools,  and  who  are  naturally  hostile  to  public  schools,  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  intelligence,  this  parsimonious  element  obtained  repre- 
sentation on  the  school  board,  and  efforts  were  made  to  narrow  the  schools 
down  to  the  smallest  limit  of  usefulness.  Fortunately,  this  pernicious 
policy  met  with  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  the  enterprising 
and  liberal-minded  members  of  the  board,  and  the  wheels  of  progress  were 
not  blocked.  So  in  spite  of  the  annoying  opposition,  and  many  discour- 
agements which  we  have  been  obliged  to  meet,  we  feel  that  the  schools  are 
still  firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  that  the  scales  of  pre- 
judice are  fast  falling  from  the  eyes  of  many  who  have  been  led  to  regard 
them  with  disfavor. 

Grade  and  Course  of  Stndy. 

No  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  grading  of  course  of  instruc- 
tion, except  that  we  have  endeavored  to  introduce  some  of  the  more  prac- 
tical branches  earlier  in  the  course,  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  class  who 
can  continue  their  studies  only  through  the  intermediate  grades. 

Primary  Work. 

Marked  improvement  in  primary  instruction  cannot  be  expected  with 
such  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  those  departments,  as  is  necessitated 
each  year  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  dropping  experienced  teachers,  to 
make  room  for  cheaper  ones.  These  departments  require  the  rarest  skill 
in  management,  and  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing, and  we  can  make  but  little  permanent  improvement  in  methods,  if  we 
have  to  go  over  the  same  ground  year  after  year,  and  every  year  have  new 
teachers  to  train  to  their  work. 
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Intermeiliate  Grades. 

We  try  to  make  these  grades  connecting  links  between  the  primary  and 
the  grammar  schools.  Considerable  written  work  is  required  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  special  attention  given  to  language,  orthography,  and  composi- 
tion. 

Drawing. 

A  decided  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  drawing,  through  the  aid  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Hurd,  a  practical  architect  and  designer,  who  was  employed  to 
assist  in  the  high  school,  and  who  devoted  some  time  to  instructing  the 
teachers.  By  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  application  of  this  important 
branch  to  the  various  industries  of  the  land,  teachers  were  enabled  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  its  scope,  and  were  aroused  to  new  enthusiasm 
and  greater  effort  in  their  work.  So  we  hope  to  be  able  sometime  to  aM 
in  utilizing  the  artistic  talent  born  among  us,  to  help  furnish  skilled  labor 
when  it  is  required,  and  to  bear  our  part  in  the  training  of  artisans  and 
mechanics,  thus  adding  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mugic. 

The  elements  of  vocal  music  were  taught,  as  before,  in  all  the  grades 
below  the  high  school.  Loomis'  Music  Readers  were  introduced,  and  quite 
remarkable  proficiency  attained  in  reading  music  by  the  pupils  of  the  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  intermediate  grades. 

Public  examinations  were  held  in  the  Opera  House,  and  the  patrons  were 
astonished  and  delighted  to  learn  what  could  be  accomplished  in  these 
grades  in  so  short  a  time  by  systematic  instruction. 

Examinations. 

Two  regular  written  examinations  each  term  are  held  in  the  various  de- 
partments, the  questions  for  which  are  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  and 
which  aim  to  be  a  thorough  test  of  the  pupils'  proficiency  in  the  studies  of 
their  respective  grades. 

High  Scliool. 

We  feel  justified  in  an  expression  of  undisguised  pride  when  we  speak 
of  our  excellent  high  school.  It  has  made  rapid  advancement  in  numbers, 
in  popularity,  and  in  usefulness.  Its  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  entire 
school  system,  and  the  whole  community;  and  its  reputation  has  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  city,  as  the  large  number  of  students  fi'om  ad- 
joining towns  will  testify.  The  graduating  class  of  1877  numbered  twen- 
ty-one, and  the  commencement  exercises,  held  in  the  Opera  House,  on  the 
evenings  of  June  3  and  4,  were  occasions  of  most  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  public  appreciation. 

The  alumni  association  also  held  a  very  interesting  reunion  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  About  sixty  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  as- 
sembled to  do  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and,  with  odes,  poems,  toasts, 
and  addresses  by  the  members,  attested  their  affection  for  the  institution 
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under  whose  fostering  care  and  benign  influence  they  had  received  their 
intellectual  training.  This  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  alumni,  together 
with  the  meritorious  exercises  of  commencement,  did  much  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  those  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  misguided  agitation 
of  the  subject  throughout  the  country,  to  assail  our  high  school  and  attempt 
to  impair  its  eflSciency. 

Literary  Society. 

The  high  school  literary  society  was  continued  throughout  the  year,  and 
besides  adding  many  valuable  volumes  to  the  library,  a  bi-weekly  paper 
was  published  devoted  to  local  educational  matters,  which  did  much  to- 
ward awakening  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  enlist- 
ing the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  the  workings  of  the  schools. 

We  have  received  cordial  support  and  fi-iendly  encouragement  from  all 
the  real  friends  of  education  and  progress  in  the  city,  while  we  have  been 
obliged  to  endure  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  abuse  from  others  who  set 
themselves  up  as  censors  of  public  opinion  and  claim  to  care  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Thankful  for  the  kind  encouragement  and  the  warm  outspoken 
sympathy  of  our  many  friends,  and  believing  that  even  violent  opposition 
from  unscrupulous  enemies  may  result  in  some  measure  of  good,  we  will 
try  to  gather  strength  by  past  experience,  and  still  labor  faithfully  in  the 
great  work  of  diffusing  intelligence  among  the  people,  knowing  that  upon 
this  alone  rests  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  and  the  perpetuity  of 
a  free  government. 


EASTON— WiUiam  W.  Cottingham. 

The  following  record  embraces  the  portion  of  the  historical  report  of 
the  Easton  schools,  omitted,  for  the  want  of  space,  in  last  year's  published 
report. 

The  Female  Seminary. 

The  Female  Seminary  was  established  in  1841,  under  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration granted  by  the  Legislature  in  1838.  The  original  corporators  of 
this  institution  were  the  Reverend  John  Gray,  D.  D.,  Jacob  Wageuer, 
Doctor  Joseph  K.  Swift,  John  Stewart,  Reverend  John  P.  Hecht,  Peter 
S.  Michler,  and  Reverend  B.  C.  Wolflf.  In  1839,  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Porter  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  oflSciated  as  secre- 
tary of  the  same  during  the  entire  period  of  the  seminary's  existence.  He 
was  the  most  active  and  eflftcient  member  of  the  board,  and  gave  valuable 
aid  in  establishing  and  furthering  the  designs  of  the  institution. 

The  seminary  was  conducted  in  the  basement  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
until  the  year  1845,  when  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  building  erected 
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by  the  trustees  on  the  lot  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  academy  grounds. 
The  lot  on  which  the  building  was  located  was  granted  by  an  act  of  the 
corporation  of  the  borough  of  Easton,  dated  August  31,  1841.  By  this 
act  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  use  and  occupy  the  said  lot,  and  to 
erect  thereon  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  female  seminary ;  and  were  to 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  to  the  same  so  long  as  the 
said  building  and  grounds  should  be  engaged  in  the  interest  of  a  female 
seminary. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  annual  attendance  at  the  seminary  did 
not  exceed  sixty-five.  The  successive  principals  who  had^  charge  of  this 
institution  were  Robert  Phipps,  Theron  H.  Hawk,  David  Moore,  Aman- 
das  Barker,  C.  F.  Thurston,  and  E.  Dean  Dow. 

Mr.  Dow  having  established  the  Opheleton  Seminary  in  a  building  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  south  Sixth  street,  transferred  thither  the  pupils  of  the 
''  Female  Seminary,"  and  vacated  the  premises  on  Second  street.  The 
building  erected  by  the  trustees  having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  female  semi- 
nary, and  in  consequence  thereof,  the  clairos  of  the  trustees  to  the  property 
having  been  invalidated,  the  school  directors,  in  1853,  took  possession  of 
the  building  and  lot,  and  applied  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 

Public  Schools  from  1854  to  1877. 

The  •school  system  pursued  at  present  in  the  borough  of  Easton  was 
adopted  and  went  into  operation  in  September,  1854.  The  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  its  adoption  was  noted  for  the  clamor  and  opposition  ex- 
cited in  the  town  against  the  then  existing  school  management.  The  vacil- 
lating policy  pursued  in  the  general  administration  of  the  schools  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  system  was  guided  by  caprice,  rather  than  by  settled  prin- 
ciple. The  legitimate  work  of  the  school-room  was  frequently  set  aside, 
to  give  place  to  preparations  for  mere  entertainment  or  public  display. 
These  and  similar  expedients  were  employed  as  palliatives  of  public  dis- 
content, and  as  such,  were  made  to  minister  to  official  interest  and  eclat 
rather  than  to  the  good  of  the  schools.  But  the  administration  of  the 
schools  having  been  publicly  ventilated,  the  people  became  cognizant  of 
their  true  condition,  and  applied  the  proper  remedy. 

The  schools  opened  in  the  fall  of  1853,  under  very  unfavorable  auspices. 
There  was  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  elements  composing  the  school  board. 
Its  counsels  were  frequently  distracted  by  discord.  The  members,  being 
equally  and  rigidly  divided  on  the  question  of  school  management,  failed 
to  agree  on  any  fixed  policy,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  order  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  schools  were  seriously  deranged.  In  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
visions made  by  the  board  for  their  adjustment,  the  schools  were  committed 
to  the  care  and  disposal  of  the  superintendent. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1854,  the  superintendent  in  his  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  suggested  a  plan  for  a  high  school  and  the  system- 
atic arrangement  of  the  subordinate  schools,  together  with  a  complete  and 
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comprehensive  course  of  study  adjusted  to,  and  in  fulfillment  of,  the  pro- 
posed scheme. 

The  plan  was  submitted  and  unanimously  adopted  ;  and  the  superinten- 
dent was. directed  to  mature  arrangements  for  its  introduction  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  term  in  September.  In  pursuance  of  the  board's 
instructions,  the  schools  were  thoroughly  examined,  and  each  pupil  was 
furnished  with  a  certificate  indicating  his  class  standing  and  the  grade  of 
school  to  which  he  should  be  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  nest  term. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  complete  examination  to  which  the  schools  of 
the  district  had  been  subjected  since  the  organization  of  the  common 
schools. 

The  board  also  authorized  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  or  rather  pros- 
pectus of  the  high  school,  in  order  that  the  public  might  be  apprised  not 
only  of  the  design  of  this  institution,  but  of  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
proposed  new  school  system.  The  catalogue  was  issued  in  June,  1854,  and 
a  copy  furnished  to  each  family  in  the  district. 

The  catalogue  recited  the  following  particulars,  which  are  here  given  in 
brief: 

1.  The  Doard  of  School  Directors. 

Benjamin  F.  Arndt,  president;  Honorable  Washington  McCartney,  sec- 
retary ;  Aaron  Seip,  treasurer ;  John  J.  Horn,  Henry  M.  Mutchler,  Esquire, 
Henry  Keller. 

2.  The  act  of  Assembly  for  the  erection  of  a  high  school  in  the  borough 
of  Easton,  passed  April  3,  1850;  "Section  4.  That  the  school  directors 
of  the  district  composed  of  the  borough  of  Easton  be  and  hereby  are  author- 
ized to  establish  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  one 
high  school  in  said  district  for  the  complete  education  of  such  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  of  said  district  as  may  possess  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  moneys  expended  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  said 
high  school  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common  school  fund 
of  said  district." 

3.  The  Instructors. 

William  W.  Cottingham,  superintendent  ex  officio^  principal ;  William 
Mutchler,  assistant ;  (Mr.  Mutchler  was  the  late  representative  of  this  con- 
gressional district). 

4.  Terms  of  Admission. 

Candidates  were  required  to  be  twelve  years  of  age,  to  have  passed,  at 
least,  six  months  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Easton,  and  to  show,  on 
examination,  that  they  are  able  to  read,  write,  and  spell  correctly,  and  that 
they  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  grammer,  geography,  and  arithme- 
tic. No  candidate  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  without  having 
previously  presented  a  certificate  signed  by  a  teacher  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  public  schools,  stating  the  age  of  the  applicant  and  the  length 
of  the  time  spent  in  the  district  schools.  The  examinations  were  to  be 
conducted  by  the  instructors  of  the  high  school  and  a  committee  of  the 
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board  of  directors,  etc.,  etc.  Qualification  was  the  only  passport  to  be  de- 
manded, so  that  the  youth  in  moderate  or  indigent  circumstances,  had 
guaranteed  to  him  the  same  privileges  and  opportunities  that  were  afiorded 
to  those  of  a  better  pecuniary  condition. 

5.  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  curriculum  covered  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  was  complete 
in  its  provisions  for  all  the  requirements  of  a  practical  education,  as  well 
as  for  a  thorough  preparation  for  college. 

6.  The  List  of  Pupils. 

There  were  twenty-six  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  school.  These  were 
not  regularly  classed  as  high  school  students,  but  were  admitted  only  as 
members  in  course  of  preparation  for  high  school  standing. 

7.  Examinations. 

All  the  classes  were  to  be  thoroughly  examined  at  the  close  of  each  term, 
in  the  presence  of  the  instructors,  the  board  of  directors,  and  such  citizens 
as  may  choose  to  attend.  Public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  examin- 
ation was  to  be  given.  As  the  regular  course  of  the  high  school  was  not 
to  commence  until  the  first  Monday  of  September  following,  an  examin- 
ation of  candidates  to  form  the  first  or  initial  class  of  the  high  school  was 
directed  to  be  held  June  30,  1854. 

8.    Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  high  school  year  was  to  be  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months 
each.  The  first  term  extending  from  September  1  to  February  1,  and  the 
second  term  from  March  1  to  August  1,  the  months  intervening  between 
the  terms  being  set  apart  as  vacations. 

9.   Public  Exercises. 

It  was  designed  to  have  a  public  exhibition  of  the  class  that  completed 
the  four  years'  course.  This  was  to  occur  at  the  close  of  the  second  term. 
On  this  occasion  the  graduating  class  was  expected  to  read  essays  or  de- 
liver orations  of  their  own  composition. 

lO.  Government. 

It  was  intended  that  the  government  of  this  school  should  be  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  parental  influence,  and  that  pupils  should  be  diligently 
instructed  to  govern  themselves.  Appeals  to  sense  of  right,  of  honor,  of 
manly  conduct,  and  generally  to  the  motives  nearest  of  kin  to  those  that 
ought  to  regulate  the  maturer  life  of  the  student,  were  to  be  the  prominent 
agency  of  school  discipline. 

Inauguration  of  the  Present  School  System. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1854,  the  new  school  system  was  regu- 
larly and  successfully  inaugurated,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  career 
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that  has  rendered  the  schools  of  Easton  illustrious,  and  makes  them  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  possible  excellence  attainable  by  a  system  of  common 
schools. 

The  prominent  facts  descriptive  of  the  present  system  may  be  noted  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Distribution  and  Gradation  of  Schools. 

The  borough  of  Easton  constitutes  but  one  school  district,  divided  into 
three  school  sections.  The  municipal  division  of  the  town  into  three  wards, 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  system,  stimulated  effort  in  the  di- 
rection of  ward  enterprise,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  location  and  erec- 
tion of  school-houses  to  suit  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  respective 
wards.  The  educational  work  was  thus  distributed,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
present  division  of  the  district  into  three  school  sections.  Each  section 
has  its  complement  of  schools,  corresponding  in  grade,  classification,  and 
work.  These  sections,  though  independent  of  each  other,  sustain  a  com- 
mon relation  to  the  high  school  as  the  converging  point  of  all  instruction 
furnished  by  the  subordinate  schools.  The  gradation  and  classification 
of  the  schools  are  adjusted  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  advance,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  easy  and  progressive  steps,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school. 

The  High  School. 

The  present  high  school  originated  with  the  school  system  that  went 
into  operation  in  September,  1854.  The  question  as  to  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  district  was  first  agitated  in  1 850,  when 
the  act  of  Assembly,  already  referred  to,  was  passed,  authorizing  its  erec- 
tion. The  board  of  directors,  however,  took  no  action  in  the  matter  until 
April,  1852,  when  Washington  McCartney  and  Charles  Innes  were  consti- 
tuted a  committee  to  report  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  high  school. 
This  committee,  however,  did  not  report  until  February,  1853,  when  a 
plan  was  submitted  and  adopted,  but  for  some  reason  the  same  was  not  put 
in  operation.  In  March,  1853,  the  school  directors  took  possession  of  the 
female  seminary  building,  and  resolved  to  establish  therein  a  high  school. 
In  the  following  month  the  school  was  organized,  but  in  conformity  with 
no  specific  plan,  and  consisted  of  twenty-six  pupils,  who,  having  been 
drafted  indiscriminately  from  the  other  schools,  were  classified  according 
to  age  or  size  rather  than  scholastic  attainments. 

This  school,  though  possessing  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  high 
school,  nevertheless,  continued  its  existence  as  such  nominally  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  The  pupils  had  not  the  training  necessary  for  their  entrance 
upon  an  advanced  course  of  study ;  hence  the  entire  year  was  devoted  to 
preparation  for  high  school  training.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  seventeen 
of  the  pupils  having  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination,  were  admitted 
to  the  high  school,  and  formed  the  first  class  of  the  school  under  its  present 
organization. 

The  first  freshmanclassofthe  high  school,  of  which  Mr.  R.  L.D.Potter  was 
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teacher,  was  composed  of  the  following  students  :  Herman  Alsover,  Jabez 
Alsover,  Charles  Bishop,  Henry  H.  McNeal,  Joseph  S.  Osterstock,  Solon 
C.  Phillippe,  Henry  C.  Oberly,  John  F.  Reichard,  John  Patton,  Thomas 
Rinek,  Phillip  Schlough,  Joseph  Q.  Gempel,  John  A.  Shawde,  William  H. 
Sigman,  Albert  N.  Seip,  Albert  Senseman,  David  H.  Young. 

This  institution  grew  in  popularity  as  its  advantages  became  known.  It 
afforded  facilities  for  educational  training  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
furnished  by  the  best  conducted  private  institutions.  The  discovery  of 
this  fact  had  the  eflect  to  diminish  the  patronage  of  the  private  schools  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  of  them  were  discontinued  for  want  of  support. 

The  male  department  of  the  high  school  having  been  formally  established, 
the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  female  department 
of  the  same  school.  This  was  accomplished;  and  the  female  department 
went  into  operation  in  February,  ISST,  with  a  class  consisting  of  twenty- 
nine  young  ladies,  under  the  tutorage  of  Mr.  Seth  I.  Tharp.  These  depart- 
ments are  independent  of  each  other  in  government  and  instruction.  Though 
the  same  building  is  used  by  both  departments,  the  sexes  are  separate,  and 
respectively  occupy  distinct  apartments  for  study  and  recitation. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  this  school  on  a  special  examination,  the  supply 
being  furnished  by  a  requisition  on  the  first  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Pupils  residing  without  the  bounds  of  the  district,  who  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications,  have  access  to  this  school  upon  the  payment  of  a  tuition  fee. 

The  present  academic  year  of  this  school  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
five  months  each,  with  no  intermission  between  the  terms.  All  the  classes 
undergo  an  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  promotion  of 
pupils  is  made  at  the  annual  examination,  which  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
second  term. 

The  annual  high  school  commencement  takes  place  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  The  exercises  consist  of  orations  by  the  gentle- 
men, and  essays  by  the  ladies  of  the  graduating  class.  On  this  occasion, 
each  of  the  graduates  is  presented  with  a  diploma,  as  a  testimonial  of  ap- 
proved scholastic  merit.  In  185Y,  the  graduating  class  consisted  of  but 
two  members ;  now  the  classes  have  grown  so  large  as  to  necessitate  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  graduating  performers,  to  a  mere  represent- 
ation from  each  department. 

A  matter  of  no  little  importance  is  the  friendly  and  sympathetic  attitude 
of  Lafayette  College.  This  institution  has  generously  joined  hands  with 
the  common  school.  In  it  she  recognizes  a  power,  for  the  more  perfect 
development  of  which,  she  magnanimously  proffers  her  influence.  Her 
board  of  trustees,  in  1868,  unanimously  appropriated  four  permanent 
scholarships  for  the  use  of  the  high  school,  with  the  design,  that  the  ben- 
efit of  each  scholarship  should  be  presented  as  a  reward  of  merit  to  the 
male  graduate  who  maintains  the  highest  average  grade  of  scholarship. 
The  arrangements  are  such  as  to  secure  the  presentation  of  one  scholar- 
ship each  year,  thus  affording  the  pupil,  as  an  incentive  to  application,  a 
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full  and  complete  college  course  of  education,  free  of  expense.  The  for- 
mal presentation  of  the  scholarship  certificate,  is  made  a  part  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises,  and  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

The  high  school  is  the  great  motive  power  of  our  school  machinery.  Its 
influence  permeates  the  entire  school  system,  extending  even  down  to  the 
very  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  department.  In  point  of  eflQciency,  this 
school  has  been  elevated  to  a  standard  that  places  it  at  the  threshold  of 
the  college.  The  system  of  teaching,  reveals  nothing  of  an  artificial  na- 
ture. There  is  no  waste  of  energy  or  time  in  preparation  for  purposes  of 
mere  display.  All  the  appliances  employed  in  the  development  of  mind 
power  rest  on  a  natural  and  philosophic  basis,  consequently,  the  work  done 
is  solid  and  enduring.  This  fact  is  fully  indorsed  by  the  intellectual  sta- 
tus of  those  who  have  already  gone  forth  from  this  institution,  to  fill  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  respectability.  Moreover,  the  systematic  and  success- 
ful training  afibrded  by  this  school  is  recognized  by  the  educated  portion 
of  the  community,  whose  appreciation  of  its  advantages  is  shown  by  their 
liberal  and  continued  patronage. 

The  Sabordinate  Schoola. 

The  subordinate  schools,  in  their  general  arrangement,  are  grouped  into 
grammar,  secondary,  and  primary  departments.  These  departments  are 
subdivided  into  grades  to  promote  an  equitable  and  advantageous  distri- 
bution of  pupils ;  and  the  several  grades  of  the  respective  departments  are 
specifically  classified  that  the  work  of  instruction  may  be  definitely  applied, 
and  successfully  and  economically  carried  on. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  judiciously  selected,  and  graduated  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  gradation  of  the  schools.  The  text-books  used  in 
any  particular  school  are  uniform  in  all  schools  of  the  same  grade  through- 
out the  town. 

The  order  and  classification  of  the  subordinate  schools,  as  they  are  now 
constituted,  may  be  synoptically  stated  as  follows : 

First— Grammar   Department. 

This  department,  in  each  section,  comprises  two  divisions  of  equal  grade, 
but  separate  in  government  and  instruction.  The  pupils  are  distributed 
according  to  sex,  the  males  occupying  one  division,  and  the  females  the 
other.  The  supply  of  pupils  for  this  department  is  drawn  from  grade  No. 
1,  of  the  secondary  department. 

Classitication  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Males:  Class  No.  1,  Class  No.  2,  Class  No.  3.  Females:  Class  No.  1, 
Class  No.  2,  Class  No.  3. 

Second— Secondary  Department. 

This  department  is  divided  into  male  and  female  divisions,  each  of  which 
comprises  three  distinct  grades,  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  and  3.     Pu- 
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pils,  upon  examination,  are  advanced  from  No.  3  to  No.  2,  and  thence  to 
No.  1,  from  which  they  are  promoted  to  the  grammar  department. 

Classiflcation  of  the  Secondary  Schools. 

Grade  No.  1 — Males:  Class  No.  1,  Class  No.  2.  Females  :  Class  No.  1, 
Class  No.  2. 

Grade  No  2 — Males:  Class  No.  1,  Class  No.  2.  Females:  Class  No.  1, 
Class  No.  2. 

Grade  No.  3 — Males  :  Class  No.  1,  Class  No.  2.  Females :  Class  No.  1, 
Class  No.  2. 

Primary  Department. 

The  primary  department  embraces  two  grades,  numbered  respectively  1 
and  2.  Pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  their  first  admission  to  school,  enter  No. 
2.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  studies  of  this  grade,  they  are  transferred 
to  No.  1,  whence,  upon  examination,  they  are  admitted  to  grade  No  3,  of 
the  secondary  department,  the  girls  entering  one  division  and  the  boys 
the  other. 

Classification  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Grade  No.  1:  Class  No.  1,  Class  No.  2. 

Grade  No.  2 :  Class  No.  1 ,  Class  No.  2,  Class  No.  3. 


ERIE — H.  S.  Jones. 
Buildings. 

In  December,  No.  1,  was  finished,  and  occupied  during  the  winter  and 
spring  terms.  The  house  is  considered  a  model  in  many  respects,  especi- 
ally in  light,  ventilation,  seats,  easy  chairs,  black-boards,  and  play-rooms 
in  the  basement. 

New  single-seats  were  placed  in  a  number  of  the  older  buildings,  so  at 
this  writing,  but  few  double-seats  are  in  use  in  the  better  buildings  of  the 
district. 

A  steam-heating  apparatus  was  put  in  No.  Y,  combining  the  direct  and 
indirect  methods.  The  winter  was  too  mild  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
power  of  the  contrivance  to  heat  and  ventilate  the  house  during  the  cold- 
est weather. 

Teachers. 

Most  of  the  teachers  have  shown  a  deep  professional  interest  in  their 
work.  The  number,  in  comparison  with  former  years,  that  move  on  in  the 
same  groove,  going  onward,  but  not  upward,  is  very  small.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  our  corps  are  not  only  live  teachers,  but  what  is  of  greater  im- 
portance, growing  teachers. 
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Institute. 

The  semi-weekly  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  interest  all  that 
one  could  ask.  As  every  teacher  is  examined  yearly,  and  as  several  of  the 
topics  of  the  institute  are  sure  to  appear  on  the  examination  papers,  teachers 
have  an  object  in  their  institute  work,  besides  temporary  discussion  and 
unsystematic  study.  During  the  year,  over  twenty-one  topics  of  a  general 
nature  were  considered,  besides  the  usual  line  of  school-room  questions, 

A  few  of  the  general  subjects  were :  The  Eastern  War,  Moons  of  Mars, 
Thiers,  Bismark,  Reform  Spelling,  Late  King  of  Italy,  and  Pope  Pius  and 
his  successor. 

A  very  pleasant  and  useful  exercise,  under  the  head  of  "Educational 
Facts  and  Principles,"  was  having  each  teacher  give  some  fact,  opinion,  or 
theory  pertaining  to  education,  gleaned  from  experience,  conversation,  or 
reading  during  the  previous  two  weeks.  This  feature  in  the  programme, 
has  done  more  for  educational  reading,  than  any  other  thing  in  our  line  of 
institute  work. 

Teachers'  Library. 

The  library  is  now  four  years  old,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
matter  pertaining  to  education.  The  cost  is  but  a  trifle  to  each  teacher, 
and  the  cooperation  enables  us  to  have  all  the  leading  magazines  that  make 
a  specialty  of  education.  Two  volumes  of  the  Cyclopoedia  of  Education 
were  added  during  the  year,  and  a  number  of  the  best  periodicals  bound 
for  more  convenient  use. 

Scholars. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  shows  a  gratifying  increase,  notwithstanding 
a  standstill  if  not  a  decrease  in  population.  Average  monthly  enrollment, 
18t*7,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  same  for  1878,  three  thous- 
and one  hundred  and  seven.  Daily  average  for  1877,  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-live  ;  same  for  1878,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

Studies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Grerman  was  introduced  into  schools  No. 
2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  6,  No.  7,  and  one  department  in  No.  11.  Previously, 
German  for  American  children  was  taught  only  in  the  high  school. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  the  departments  took  up  the  study.  The  plan  was 
to  spend  considerable  time  in  cultivating  the  ear  by  means  of  drill  on  words 
very  like  the  English  in  sound  and  sense.  Quite  a  vocabulary  was  com- 
mitted, when  writing  was  taken  up  in  graded  lessons.  After  the  higher 
classes  had  spoken  and  written  about  six  months,  reading  from  a  German 
primary  book  was  commenced. 

The  success  of  the  method  was  a  supprise  to  the  most  sanguine.  Most 
of  the  class  that  entered  the  high  school  in  April,  after  less  than  seven 
months'  study  of  less  than  a  half  hour  per  day,  could  speak,  read,  and  write 
primary  German  with  readiness  and  correctness. 
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General  Ini'ormation. 

This  is  a  systematic  feature  in  the  high  school  course.  Topics  of  gen- 
eral interest  are  chosen  by  the  teachers,  a  topical  plan  of  study  presented, 
and  on  Friday  afternoons,  the  students  stand  and  in  their  own  language 
recite  what  they  can  on  the  topic  of  the  day.  This  exercise  drives  pupils 
from  mere  text-book  delving  to  books,  papers,  and  magazines.  At  the 
close  of  each  term,  a  written  examination  is  held  on  the  questions  of  the 
term.     Current  events  of  importance  is  one  of  the  standing  topics. 

Classical  English. 

The  higher  grades  learn  each  term  a  selection  from  some  classical  author, 
given  out  by  the  teacher,  so  that  it  can  be  written  and  correctly  punc- 
tuated from  memory. 

Schools. 

The  primary  departments  have  made  fine  progress  in  writing  and  draw- 
ing. In  these  grades  practical  arithmetic  and  writing  are  made  prominent, 
for  the  reason  that  many  children  finish  their  education  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  writing  and  arithmetic  are  seldom  learned  out  of  school. 

The  intermediate  departments  made  gains  in  all  their  studies  during  the 
year,  especially  in  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  music. 

The  grammar  grades  had  a  new  study,  German,  and  the  other  work  of 
the  year  is  considerably  in  advance  of  previous  years,  especially  in  business 
forms,  orthography,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  music. 

The  high  school  was  well  attended,  and  in  interest,  discipline,  and  suc- 
cessful study,  a  positive  advance  was  made. 

The  class  of  "  78,"  was  large,  and  in  several  respects  it  leads  its  prede- 
cessors. The  high  school  graduate,  in  order  to  gain  a  diploma,  must  pass 
an  examination  in  the  "  common  branches,"  as  well  as  in  the  studies  proper 
of  the  high  school  course. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  school  create  such  a  public  interest,  that 
our  large  opera  house  is  able  to  accommodate  but  a  portion  that  are  anxious 
to  attend. 

*  Evening  8chools. 

No  evening  school  for  general  studies  and  drawing  was  organized,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  mild  winter.  Our  evening  drawing  school  has  done  good 
work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  year  will  see  it  well  organized. 

The  School  Board. 

The  board  of  directors  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  harmony  and  good  feeling  have  characterized  all  their 
meetings. 

Comparisons— Growth. 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of  the  schools  through  the  years 
of  depression,  and  a  stand-still  if  not  a  decreased  condition  of  population : 
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Average 
Monthly  Enrollment.    Daily  Average. 

18Y3, 2,188  1,901 

1874, 2,497  2,233 

1875, 2,672  2,385 

1876, 2,782  2,470 

1877, 2,962  2,675 

1878, 3,107  2,825 

Increase, 919  924 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  daily  average  is  greater  than  the 
increase  in  monthly  enrollment.  This  shows  a  decided  improvement  in 
regular  attendance. 

Studies. 

lu  March,  1871,  seven  months  after  the  enlargement  of  the  district,  a 
written  examination  of  the  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades 
was  held,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  work  at  the  office  of  the  board. 
Since  then,  each  term  has  closed  with  a  written  examination  of  all  grades, 
and  the  work  has  been  carefully  preserved  for  comparison,  and  in  many 
ways  the  examination  work  has  aided  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  methods, 
interest,  and  in  a  determination  to  excel. 

Only  an  expert  can  see  the  difference  between  work  of  pupils  written  at 
short  intervals  ;  but  if  progress  has  been  made  by  comparing  work  several 
years  old  with  that  just  made,  a  person  of  ordinary  powers  can  see  points 
of  advancement  at  a  glance.  In  March,  1878,  we  had  work  of  the  same 
grade  as  to  name,  age  of  pupils,  buildings,  and  rooms  seven  years  old,  to 
place  side  by  side  with  that  done  seven  years  after.  The  seven  years  old 
work  had  not  been  exposed  to  view  for  more  than  six  years,  and  those 
most  familiar  with  school  affairs  had  forgotten  how  it  looked,  but  had  a 
distinct  impression  that  it  was  very  creditable. 

A  comparison  shows:  (1.)  That  the  same  grades  are  much  further  ad- 
vanced in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  (especially  in  map  drawing,)  his- 
tory, penmanship,  composition,  definitions,  and  spelling.  (2.)  That  the 
daily  sessions  have  been  shortened  in  the  grammar  and  intermediate  schools, 
one  half  hour  per  day.  (3.)  That  the  following  new  studies  have  been 
added  :  music,  (including  singing,  reading  notes,  tune  making  or  composi- 
tion,) drawing,  industrial  in  its  main  features,  lessons  on  color,  the  human 
body,  animals,  plants,  occupations,  food,  clothing,  building  materials,  zo- 
ology, minerals,  hygiene,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  solar 
system,  the  committing  to  memory  of  extracts  from  classical  authors, 
German  in  twenty-two  departments. 

The  most  noticeable  points  are  the  vast  improvement  in  writing,  which 
includes  not  only  well  formed  letters  and  neat  manuscript,  but  the  taste 
and  system  shown  in  arrangement ;  this  is  largely  due  to  drawing,  which 
was  introduced  in  November,  1873,  the  amount  of  ground  covered  in 
the  so-called  practical  studies  notwithstanding  the  additionid  studies  re- 
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ferred  to.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  improved  methods  in  the  hands  of 
better  teachers.  The  teaching  force  has  made  a  corresponding  advance. 
The  high  school  graduates  have  now  entered  the  schools  as  teachers  in  such 
a  proportion,  as  to  have  carried  into  the  schools  the  best  previous  material 
of  the  schools. 

Doctor  Woolsey,  for  twenty -five  years  at  the  head  of  Yale  College,  says, 
that  when  he  studied  the  calculus  in  Yale,  he  had  a  wonderful  man  as  pro- 
fessor, in  fact  a  genius,  but  as  his  methods  were  not  adapted  to  ordinary 
minds,  he  learned  little  or  nothing  of  the  higher  mathematics,  until  after 
leaving  college,  he  came  in  contact  with  a  man  who  had  good  mathematical 
methods,  as  well  as  mathematical  knowledge. 


Although  the  schools  of  Erie  enable  a  child  to  begin  with  the  alphabet 
and  prepare  him  for  Harvai'd  University,  and  if  a  deaf  mute,  he  can  have 
the  best  of  instruction  by  the  articulation  method,  and  that  music  and 
drawing  are  directed  by  special  teachers  at  considerable  expense,  the  cost 
for  tuition  and  janitors'  wages  is  less  per  month  than  that  of  twenty-three 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  State,  as  shown  in  the  State  report  for  1877. 

Financial  Condition. 

A  pretty  common  thing  is  a  heavy  school  debt.  Erie's  school  debt  to- 
day is  considerably  less  than  her  resources  in  hand. 


HARRISBURG— D.  S.  Burns. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  progress  of  our  schools,  since  the  last  report,  that 
merits  any  other  commendation  than  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  honest 
and  fairly  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  their  care  is  en- 
trusted, to  adopt  and  apply  such  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  as  seem 
best  suited  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  young. 

Changes  and  modifications  go  slowly,  and,  to  make  well-grounded  and 
substantial  progress,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  that  they  should  not  be  radical  nor 
frequent.  Variations  in  the  course  of  study  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
recommended  in  these  reports,  and  to  the  board  directly,  and,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  teachers,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  making 
the  work,  in  the  lower  grades  especially,  as  practical  as  possible,  and  this 
fact  has  been  so  obviously  presented  at  the  annual  examinations,  that  the 
boai'd  has  at  length  modified  the  course  of  study  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  drift  of  the  work  and  of  former  recommendations, 
which  need  not  here  be  repeated,  except  to  say  that  the  course,  as  lately 
modified,  has  in  view  a  broader  scope  of  attainments  for  the  large  number 
who  are  obliged  to  quit  school  at  an  early  age. 
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Natural  science,  in  such  a  form  as  is  instructive,  yet  easily  comprehensible, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  three  grades  next  below  the  high  schools,  leav- 
ing the  fuller  minutiae  and  more  abstruse  parts  for  those  who  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  study  them  in  the  high  schools,  to  which  have  also  been 
relegated  the  theoretical  intricacies  of  English  grammar,  the  practical  part 
of  which  receives  special  attention  in  the  lower  grades  by  exercising  the 
pupils,  not  so  much  in  the  analysis  of  other  people's  composition,  as  in 
making  compositions  of  their  own.  This  work,  when  properly  graded  like 
other  school  work,  produces  correspondingly  satisfactory  results. 

Music  and  Drawing 

Have,  after  a  long  siege  and  many  a  wordy  battle,  become  fixed  features  of 
our  school  course.  Both  are  to  be  regularly  taught  in  all  grades  and  the 
results,  especially  in  the  latter,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  life  in  any  occupation.  The  teachers  have  for 
some  time  been  regularly  instructed  in  music  (by  order  of  the  board)  with 
the  view  of  qualifying  them  to  teach  this  branch,  and  in  the  coming  year 
those  in  the  primary  grades  are  in  like  manner  to  be  instructed  in  drawing, 
and  for  the  same  purpose. 

Examinations  of  classes  for  promotion  were  all  conducted  by  the  super- 
intendent, with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers.  The  classes  numbered  as 
follows  :  Nineteen  primaries,  with  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  ; 
eighteen  secondary,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  pupils  ;  ten  intermediate, 
two  hundred  and  seven  pupils ;  eight  grammar,  one  hundred  and  two 
pupils,  and  four  classes  in  each  of  the  high  schools,  with  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  nine  pupils.  These  are  exclusive  of  the  classes  that  were  ex- 
amined and  promoted  at  irregular  times  and  intervals  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  classes  was  generally  very  satisfactory,  and  showed  the 
teaching  to  have  been  faithfully,  and  in  the  main,  intelligently  done,  with, 
however,  enough  of  diff'erence  to  prove  that  first-rate  teachers  are  born 
rather  than  made.  Most  of  this  work,  beyond  the  primary  grades,  is  done 
in  writing,  which  makes  the  examinations  comparatively  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing to  visitors  and  to  directors — a  matter  in  some  respects  to  be  regretted, 
3^et  seemingly  unavoidable — and  so,  very  few  really  know  anything  about 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  our  school  work. 

One  of  the  directors,  however,  Mr.  M.  A.  Shattuck,  has  for  nine  years 
been  my  constant  companion  at  these  examinations,  and  it  is  no  empty 
compliment,  at  the  end  of  a  long  term,  formally  to  acknowledge  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  director,  and  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of  his  coun- 
sel and  aid  in  many  a  magisterial  perplexity. 

Qualifications  of  Teacliers. 

Most  of  the  applicants  for  situations  as  teachers  are  graduates  from  the 
girls'  high  school,  whose  scholastic  attainments  have  been  constantly  im- 
proving, and  we  are  no  longer  obliged — scarcely  asked  even — to  entertain 
applications  of  candidates  of  insufficient  scholarship. 
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Large  cities  must  rely  generally  upon  this  source  for  their  supply  of 
teachers,  and  so,  many  of  them  have  normal  schools,  into  which  graduates 
are  received,  and  speciall}'-  instructed  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
For  such  a  school  we  cannot  hope  at  present ;  but  as  soon  as  our  high 
schools  have  been  consolidated — and  until  they  are  consolidated,  our 
teaching  force  will  be  working  with  disadvantage  to  itself  and  loss  to  the 
schools — it  will  be  possible  to  establish  a  sort  of  post-graduate  class,  in 
which  special  instruction  in  teaching  shall  be  given. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  economy  to  have  teachers  at  least  partially 
trained  for  their  work  before  beginning  it.  Children,  whose  school  life  is 
very  short,  lose  much  time  in  the  hands  of  apprentices. 

Many  other  cities  have  adopted  somewhat  such  a  plan,  and,  though  it 
may  not  be  feasible  here  at  present  it  is  well  enough  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  matter  to  look  toward  the  possibilities  of  such  a  plan  in 
the  near  future. 

Salaries. 

The  pressure  of  hard  times  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  taxes,  made 
it  necessary  last  year  to  reduce  some  of  the  salaries.  Accordingly  all  sala- 
ries above  $400  were  reduced  about  ten  per  cent.  For  the  same  reason 
the  school  term  for  the  coming  year  has  been  shortened  to  nine  months. 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  this  year  was  five  thousand 
three  hundred ;  the  average  monthly  enrollment  was  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty ;  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  this  enrollment 
was  eighty -two.  The  absenteeism  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  much 
of  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  There  is  some  truancy,  to  be  sure,  but  much 
of  the  absence  is  due  to  the  injudicious  and  mistaken  leniency  of  parents 
who  allowed  their  children  to  absent  themselves  on  all  sorts  of  frivolous 
pretexts.  Absence  of  boys  from  the  high  school  part  of  each  day  has  been 
particularly  damaging  to  the  standing  of  most  of  them.  Many  parents 
probably  do  not  think  of  it,  but  it  is  proper  they  should  know  that  these 
regular  absences,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  tell  injuriously,  not  only  upon 
the  scholarship,  but  upon  the  habits  of  study,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  profitable  pursuance  of  a  course  of  high  school  work.  These  remarks 
are  based  upon  results  of  examinations  extending  through  a  series  of  j^ears, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  mere  guesses  nor  the  mere  accidents  of  a  single  in- 
dividual or  a  single  year. 

Finally,  it  is  proper  that  I  should,  as  heretofore,  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  our  school  work,  and  to  remind 
them  that  whatever  others  may  provide  or  devise,  the  success  of  a  sj'stem 
of  schools  must  depend  almost  wholly  upon  their  own  professional  integ- 
rity and  ability. 
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HAZLETON— A.  P.  Supplee. 

Although  there  has  been  no  very  marked  progress  in  our  schools  during 
the  past  year,  yet,  in  many  respects,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  teachers'  salaries — which  were 
already  too  low — have  been  reduced,  and  that  physical  exercises  have  been 
discontinued  in  our  schools. 

During  the  year,  one  of  our  largest  school-buildings  has  been  covered 
with  a  tin  roof,  and  two  large  chimneys  were  erected  at  the  same  build- 
ing, with  a  view  of  more  thoroughly  heating  and  ventilating  the  school- 
rooms. The  black-board  surface  was  increased  in  a  number  of  the  rooms, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  painting  was  done  at  two  of  the  buildings. 
An  additional  out-building  was  erected  on  the  grounds  of  each  school- 
building,  in  order  that  the  pupUs  of  each  sex  might  have  a  separate  out- 
building appropriated  to  their  use.  There  are  now  two  out-buildings  upon 
the  grounds  of  each  school-building,  and  a  separate  apartment  in  each  is 
assigned  to  the  pupils  of  each  school-room. 

One  twelve-inch  and  four  six-inch  terrestial  globes,  (  Fitz's,)  were  pro- 
cured for  the  use  of  the  schools.  A  small  amount  was  also  expended  for 
chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus. 

The  teachers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  zealous  and  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  their  work,  and  have  met  with  a  commendable  degree 
of  success.  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  any  school,  whose  teacher  has  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  pupils  that  a  want  of  progress  necessarily  im- 
plies thoroughness,  and  who  has  thus  stifled  the  ambition  of  the  pupils, 
and  cultivated  a  spirit  of  indolence  among  them.  Far  better  would  it  be 
for  those  pupils,  if  they  were  not  quite  so  thorough,  providing  they  were 
ambitious  and  industrious,  and  made  some  progress.  Above  all  things, 
let  teachers  be  thorough  ;  but  let  them  not  be  so  thorough  as  to  effectually 
stop  all  advancement  on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  The  capabilities  and 
usefulness  of  teachers  as  teachers  should  be  judged,  not  by  the  estimate 
they  place  upon  themselves,  nor  yet  by  any  notoriety  they  may  have  gained 
in  the  community ;  but  by  their  success  in  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
school-room,  for  the  performance  of  which  they  are  employed  and  paid. 

The  high  school  has  had  another  year  of  prosperity.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  third  annual  commencement  was  held  in  Hazle  Hall,  at  which 
five  young  ladies  received  the  diploma  of  the  school.  To  prevent  the 
overcrowding  of  the  hall,  a  small  admission  fee  was  charged.  The  large 
hall  was  filled  with  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  people  of  the  com- 
munity. The  success  of  the  high  school  during  the  past  two  j^ears  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  eflficient  labors  of  Miss  H.  S.  Hutchins,  the  accom- 
plished assistant  teacher  of  the  high  school,  thoroughly  educated  at  Wyo- 
ming Seminary,  when  that  institution  was  under  the  principalship  of  that 
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distinguished  educator,  Reverend  R.  Nelson,  D.  D.,  now  of  New  York 
city.  A  good  disciplinarian,  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher,  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  a  christaiu  lady  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  no  better  appointment  to  this  responsible 
position  could  have  been  made  than  that  of  Miss  Hutchins. 

The  teachers'  institute  met  regularly  ever  Saturday  morning  during 
the  school  year.  Formerly  the  sessions  of  the  institute  were  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  of  each  week.  Kiddle,  Harrison  &  Calkin's  "How  to 
Teach,"  was  introduced  into  our  institute  as  one  of  the  text-books. 

Three  years  ago,  a  revised  course  of  study  and  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction were  introduced  into  our  schools.  With  these,  the  teachers  have 
now  become  familiar,  and  each  succeeding  examination  shows  more  and 
more  the  benefits  our  schools  are  deriving;  from  them. 


LEBANO]^— J.  T.  mtrauer. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Lebanon  was 
re-instituted  in  May,  187*7. 

The  regular  public  examination  of  teachers  was  held  in  June.  Of  the 
twenty  applicants  present,  all  received  provisional  certificates. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  schools,  in  September,  the  work 
of  grading  was  commenced  and  promotions  made  accordingly. 

School  Visitations. 

The  most  arduous  but  interesting  and  necessary  part  of  a  superinten- 
dent's duty  is  school  visitation.  He  can  often  inspire  the  care-worn  teacher 
with  hope  and  encouragement,  by  speaking  to  him  in  the  language  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy.  He  may  stimulate  the  indolent,  impart  confidence  to  the 
timid,  and  courage  to  the  desponding.  He  may  excite  the  attention  and 
increased  diligence  of  the  pupils,  by  commending  what  is  right,  and  gently 
reproving  what  is  wrong,  and  by  manifesting  an  interest  in  their  progress 
and  general  welfare.  Many  of  our  teachers  have  made  a  most  decided 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  but  in  school 
government.  In  these  most  important  points,  many  instructors  have 
hitherto  failed.  It  is  true  a  man  cannot  impart  knowledge  that  he  does 
not  possess,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  man  may  possess  knowledge  that  he 
cannot  with  facility  impart.  No  amount  of  literary  attainment  can  coun- 
ter-balance a  defect  in  the  "art  of  teaching."  For  this  defect  there  is  no 
substitute.  Hence  the  most  profound  scholars  are  not,  necessarily,  the 
best  teachers. 

Visits  by  Directors  and  Parents. 

The  importance  of  these  visits  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  and  we 
are  happy  to  say,  that  an  increasing  interest,  in  this  respect,  is  manifested. 
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Some  of  the  directors  visited  the  schools  monthly,  while  parental  visits  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  cheering  influence  of  these  visits  can  readily 
be  noticed  by  the  most  casual  observer.  Some  of  the  good  effects  are  as 
follows :  It  removes  embarrassment  in  the  teacher  and  pupils,  it  gives  en- 
couragement and  vigor  to  the  whole  school,  better  recitations,  and  more 
regular  attendance,  and  affords  parents  and  directors  an  oppertunity  to 
judge  of  the  improvement  made.  These  results  should  be  produced  more 
generally,  when  it  costs  but  the  official  presence  of  directors  and  the  ap- 
proving smiles  of  parents  to  bring  them  about. 

Teachers'  Visits. 

A  friendly  feeling  should  always  exist  between  the  teacher  and  the  pat- 
rons of  his  school.  Without  this  friendly  feeling,  a  school  can  hardly 
prove  successful,  and,  hence  it  is  important  that  those  who  patronize  a 
school  should  visit  it,  and  the  teacher  should  visit  them.  They  should 
converse  with  each  other  on  the  kind  of  government  adopted  and  the 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  their  schools,  and  thus  a  mutual  understand- 
ing could  be  had  in  reference  to  the  management. 

Directors. 

The  directors  have  ever  exhibited  towards  me  the  greatest  manifestations 
of  kindness,  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  me  in  all  movements  rela- 
tive to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  They  generally  attend  examinations, 
accompany  me  in  school  visitations,  and  all  other  official  duties  enjoined 
by  law,  they  cheerfully  perform,  and  manifest  considerable  anxiety  about 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  for  their  untiring  efforts  and  fidelity  in  all  mat- 
ters committed  to  their  care. 

School  Examinations. 

All  the  schools  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Teachers  who 
are  conscious  of  having  faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  are  willing,  and 
even  desirous,  that  their  pupils  shall  be  subjected  to  a  public  examination, 
to  which  parents  and  citizens  are  invited.  The  profound  interest  the  peo- 
ple manifest  in  these  examinations  is  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  progress- 
ive tendency  of  common  school  education.  The  school-rooms  were  almost 
too  small,  in  some  cases,  to  accommodate  the  friends  who  attend  on  these 
occasions.  Contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  inspires  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  future. 

The  commencement  of  the  high  schools,  at  the  close  of  the  present  term, 
was  held  at  the  court-house,  on  the  Tth  of  June,  1878.  The  room  being 
so  crowded  on  this  occasion,  that  every  available  standing-room  was  oc- 
cupied. The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Reverend  F.  W. 
Kremer,  D.  D.,  and  the  salutatory  essay  by  Miss  Ida  J.  Batdorf,  a  graduate 
of  the  female  high  school. 

Other  essays,  recitations,  and  orations  were  delivered  by  the  graduates ; 
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and  the  valedictory  address  by  Frank  H.  Reinoehl,  a  graduate  of  the  male 
high  school. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Reverend  George  H.  Trabert.  Diplomas 
presented,  after  which  the  "Benediction"  was  pronounced  by  the  Reverend 
J.  F.  Reinmund,  D.  D. 

Conclusion. 

At  the  close  of  another  school  year  we  have,  on  the  whole,  no  reason 
for  discouragement.  Probably  so  long  as  we  have  schools,  personal  in- 
terests and  selfish  feelings  will  more  or  less  interfere  with  them.  Still 
educational  progress  will  be  made. 

To  the  directors,  I  am  indebted  for  much  kindness  ;  and,  to  the  teachers, 
patrons,  friends,  and  the  press  of  Lebanon  borough,  I  return  heartful 
thanks  for  their  cooperation,  sympathy,  and  kind  offices.  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  advance  the  interests  of  education ;  and,  my  earnest  prayer 
is  that  the  smiles  of  Heaven  may  bless  forever  the  public  schools. 


LOCK  HAVEN— John  A.  EolbTb. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  educational  progress  in 
this  city,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  gratifying  to  patrons  and  friends. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  discipline,  in  study,  in  recita- 
tion, and  in  methods  of  instruction.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  our 
district  institute.  These  had  been  discontinued  for  two  years,  but  at  the 
request  of  teachers  and  superintendent,  the  directors  allowed  two  half 
days  each  month  for  institute.  These  meetings  were  well  attended.  No 
excuse  was  taken  for  absence  from  institute,  that  would  not  have  been 
a  valid  reason  for  the  teacher's  absence  from  the  school-room  on  any  other 
day  during  the  week. 

The  exercises  consisted  chiefly  of  theory  of  teaching  and  school  gov- 
ernment. A  series  of  lessons  on  the  methods  of  teaching  drawing  was 
given  by  Mr.  Jacob  Ulp,  an  old  and  experienced  teacher  and  practical  ar- 
tist. These  lessons  did  much  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  much  improved  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same.  A  time  was  also 
set  apart  for  the  superintendent  to  speak  upon  the  subjects  suggested  by 
notes  taken  during  his  visits  to  the  school-rooms,  and  for  general  instruc- 
tion. 

Our  high  school  has  not  only  sustained  its  former  reputation,  but  has 
added  to  its  popularity.  The  anxiety  prevalent  with  parents  to  secure 
the  admission  of  their  children  to  this  school,  and  the  popular  demonstra- 
tions and  enthusiasm  visible  at  the  high  school  commencements,  furnish 
sure  indication  of  recognized  merit  and  public  appreciation.  The  last 
class  that  graduated  excited  a  high  degree  of  public  interest,  and  served 
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as  a  powerful  incentive  for  our  pupils  to  complete  the  course  of  study, 
and  strive  for  the  same  honors. 

One  of  our  serious  drawbacks  is  a  want  of  apparatus  in  all  the  schools. 
The  high  school,  especially,  is  very  much  in  need  of  philosophical  and 
chemical  implements.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  procure 
more  apparatus. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  a  part  of  the  Fifth  ward  has  withdrawn  from 
the  city,  and  gone  back  to  Allison  township.  This  has  reduced  the  number 
of  our  schools  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-one ;  but  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  last  term  was  almost  as  large  as  prior  to  the  division. 

We  have  an  intelligent  board  of  directors,  composed  of  active  and  en- 
ergetic men.  They  deserve  great  credit  for  the  very  able  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  district.  The  heavy  debt,  previously  incurred  for  build- 
ing purjDoses,  has  been  almost  paid,  and  we  expect  to  see  our  school  term 
extended  again  to  at  least  nine  months. 

The  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  our  city  have  ever  been  ready  to  publish 
any  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  schools.  To  them  I  tender  my 
most  sincere  thanks. 

Our  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  worthy.  They  have  discharged 
their  duties  faithfully  and  conscientiously.  I  cannot  close  this  report 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  industry  and  devotion  of  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school.  Misses  Reilly  and  Rhoads.  It  is  to  their  constant  and 
sympathetic  support  of  the  superintendent,  and  their  faithful  and  enthusi- 
astic labors,  that  the  success  of  the  high  school  is  largely  due. 

My  personal  gratitude  is  also  due  to  our  board  of  directors  for  the  warm 
support  they  have  given  me  in  all  my  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools. 


MEADVILLE— Samuel  P.  Bates. 

I  have  the  satisfaction,  at  the  conclusion  of  another  school  year,  to  re- 
port an  unusual  degree  of  success  and  prosperity  in  the  schools  under  my 
supervision.  The  teachers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  and  unrelent- 
ing duties,  have,  with  a  single  exception,  been  blessed  with  excellent  health. 
Miss  Sophia  L.  Boyd,  the  principal  of  the  school  in  the  Second  district, 
was  prostrated  during  the  first  week  of  the  year,  by  what  has  proved  a 
lingering  sickness,  and  until  near  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  unable 
to  leave  her  room.  The  sympathies  of  her  associates  and  of  her  numerous 
pupils  and  friends  have  been  extended  to  her  in  her  long  sufiering,  and  all 
rejoice  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  resuming  her  place  in  school  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  year.  The  scholars  have,  likewise  as  a  body,  been 
singularly  free  from  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood  and  youth,  whereby 
their  attendance  would  be  interfered  with,  and  their  per  cent,  has,  conse- 
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quently,  been  unusually  high.  I  may,  also,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
I  have  myself  bewi  signally  blessed,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
have,  since  I  made  my  last  annual  report,  traveled  nearly  ten  thousand 
miles,  having  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  ocean,  making  the  tour  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  parts  of  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, no  accident  happened,  and  no  untoward  circumstance  occurred  to 
delay  my  progress  or  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 

Attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has  been  considerably  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  entire  number  in  the  day  schools  was  one  thous- 
and six  hundred  and  twenty-five,  to  which  if  is  added  the  thirty-nine  en- 
rolled in  the  night  school,  an  aggregate  is  shown  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-four.  Last  year  the  day  schools  had  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty -five;  in  1816,  the  number  was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight ;  in  1815,  it  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight ; 
in  1814,  it  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  This  shows  a 
regular  but  rapidly  progressive  increase.  The  annual  increments  over  1 874, 
are  for  the  above  years  respectively,  one  hundred  and  forty,  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  thus 
showing  an  addition  of  over  one  third  in  this  period.  The  average  annual 
attendance  shows  a  corresponding  increase,  being  for  these  several  years 
as  follows:  In  18*74,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine ;  in  1875,  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight;  in  1876,  one  thousand  and  nine;  in  1877,  one  thousand 
and  sixty-one,  and  in  1878,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- four. 
The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  94.4.  The  aver- 
age number  who  were  not  absent  was  seven  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the 
average  not  tardy  was  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two.  The  increase  in 
number  of  pupils  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  a  steady  growth  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  and  is  in  a  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  who  were  formerly  kept  in  private  schools  are  now  in  the  public. 

Teachers. 

The  teachers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have  been  singularly  devoted  to 
their  duties,  and  have  attained  a  degree  of  success  beyond  reasonable  an- 
ticipation, the  failure  to  attain  the  full  measure  being  due  more  to  lack  of 
experience,  (for  the  want  of  which  no  degree  of  literary  qualification  or 
zeal  can  make  up,)  than  to  lack  of  disposition  or  devotedness.  Not  one 
of  the  thirty  employed  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  low  motive  of  merely 
filling  out  the  time  and  drawing  pay,  but  they  have  labored  as  though  the 
time  was  too  short  to  accomplish  all  that  they  designed. 

Pupils. 

The  high  percentage  of  attendance,  94.4,  attained  as  the  average  for  the 
entire  year,  in  so  large  a  number  and  of  such  varied  age,  and  the  large 
average  number  who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  give  unmistakable  evi- 
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dence  of  the  interest  and  pride  they  take  in  their  schools,  and  their  zeal 
to  make  progress  in  knowledge.  The  almost  universal  disposition,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  has  been  to  acquire  a  sound,  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  every  lesson,  so  as  to  win,  by  their  merit,  regular  pro- 
motion ;  and  the  question  uppermost  in  their  minds  seems  to  be,  "  to  what 
per  cent,  have  I  attained  ?"  The  cases  of  turbulence  and  disorderly  conduct 
have  been  very  rare,  and  truancy  has  been  comparatively  unknown. 

Government. 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  discipline  of  the  schools  parental  and 
kind,  but  at  the  same  time  firm  and  exacting.  Corporal  punishment  has 
been  resorted  to  very  rarely,  and  while  it  is  not  entirely  discarded,  yet 
appeals  to  the  pupil's  sense  of  justice  and  honor  are  found  to  be  more  ef- 
fectual in  securing  obedience,  than  a  frequent  resort  to  the  rod.  Variety 
in  employment  is  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  and  efficient  method  of 
government.  If  pupils  are  induced  to  feel  an  interest  in  their  studies,  and 
pleasing  transition  from  one  subject  to  another  is  made  at  regular  intervals, 
they  find  little  time  for,  and  have  small  inclination  to  mischief;  the  hatreds 
and  animosities  engendered  by  harshness  are  avoided,  and  pupils  come  to 
have  real  afiection  for  their  teachers. 

Object  of  Education. 

While  the  chief  end  of  education  is  discipline,  and  the  acquirement  of 
the  ability  to  use  our  own  minds  at  will,  yet  we  should  be  careful  in  select- 
ing our  books  and  arranging  our  courses  of  study,  that  the  minds  of  our 
pupils  be  not  emasculated,  rather  than  strengthened  thereby.  While  enough 
should  be  given  to  do  to  keep  the  pupil  vigorously  employed,  he  should 
not  be  taxed  beyond  his  power  of  endurance.  It  is  good  to  teach  the  rea- 
son of  what  is  learned  as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  but  intricate  explanations 
of  a  fact,  and  hair  splitting  refinements  upon  it,  may  become  fruitless  by 
their  perfectness,  the  explanation  being  harder  to  apprehend  than  the  fact 
itself.  The  solution  of  a  simple  problem,  and  the  reason  of  a  plain  rule, 
may  be  dwelt  upon  at  the  expense  of  readiness  and  accuracy  in  its  appli- 
cation.    The  practical  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  theoretical. 


NEW  CASTLE— M.  Gantz. 

The  school  term  which  closed  on  the  nth  of  May,  1878,  was  the  most 
satisfactory  and  successful  in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  work  of  each  grade  has  been  more  clearly  defined,  and  more  syste- 
matically fitted  into  that  of  the  next  than  has  heretofore  seemed  practi- 
cable. The  teachers  have  labored  with  zeal,  energy,  and  intelligence,  to 
carry  out  the  sj^stem  of  instruction  contemplated  in  our  course  of  study, 
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and  to  their  earnest  and  faithful  cooperation  we  are  very  largely  indebted 
for  the  high  degree  of  success  we  are  enabled  to  report. 

Improved  methods  of  instruction  have  been  introduced  into  all  the 
grades,  but  more  especially  into  the  primaries,  with  the  most  gratifying 
results. 

Our  high  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  in  its  progress  and 
influence  is  fully  meeting  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
Its  first  graduating  class,  numbering  fourteen,  expect  to  complete  their 
course  in  1879. 

All  the  teachers  were  regular  attendants  at  our  local  city  institute, 
which  was  held  one  day  in  each  month  throughout  the  term,  and  were 
very  much  benefited  by  their  attendance  at  its  sessions.  They  also  at- 
tended the  county  institute  during  its  session  of  one  week,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  some  very  valuable  instruction  given  there. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  to  all  interested  in 
the  great  cause  of  education  in  our  city — parents,  teachers,  pupils,  school 
oflicers,  and  supporters — being  encouraged  by  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past,  let  us  labor  and  hope  for  greater  results  in  the 
future. 


NORRISTOWN— Josepli  K.  (Jotwals- 

The  gradual  advancement  of  our  schools,  the  few  changes  made  in  our 
'Work,  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare  a  report  that  will  interest  those 
■engaged  in  the  work.  Our  board  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  making  any 
-change  in  the  remuneration  of  teachers  during  the  past.  The  future  is 
.not  so  bright  in  this  respect. 

There  have  been  no  changes  made  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
'■With  one  exception,  the  same  teachers  have  been  employed  during  the  last 
two  years. 

That  all  have  not  given  satisfaction,  is  well  known,  but  as  a  class  they 
are  doing  good  work,  and  the  greatmajority  of  themare  interested  in  their 
-■work,  making  every  effort  to  advance  those  under  their  charge. 

.In  some  cases  they  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  interest  manifested  bj'- 
;the  parents,  but  these  cases  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  might  be.  If 
parents  could  be  induced  to  take  the  proper  interest  in  their  children,  how 
.much  more  pleasant  would  be  the  work  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  opinion  becomes  prevalent  among  parents,  at  times,  that  study  is 
.  aflTecting  the  health  of  their  children,  when  other  causes  are  at  work,  to 
which  the  parent's  attention  is  not  directed.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  the  streets,  thus  losing  that  rest  so  needful  to  the  student. 
Carelessness  in  this  respect  often  compels  the  child  to  leave  school,  and 
thus  lose  its  advantage  of  an  education.     It  would  be  well  for  teachers 
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whenever  complaint  arises  in  this  respect,  to  investigate  the  case,  and,  if 
possible,  remove  the  difficulty.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the 
child  either  does  not  know  how  to  study,  or  makes  an  improper  distribution 
of  its  time. 

Institutes. 

Two  institutes  were  held  monthly,  one  for  teachers  of  the  primary  grades, 
the  other  for  those  above  the  primary.  The  exercises  were  varied.  A  por- 
tion of  the  time  was  set  apart  for  instruction  in  special  branches.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to 
school  work.  The  attendance  was  ninety-nine  per  cent.,  sickness  being  the 
only  excuse  for  absence. 

Library. 

The  teachers  feeling  the  need  of  a  library,  organized  themselves  into  a 
"  Teachers'  Library  Association."  Several  volumes  have  already  been  pur- 
chased, all  of  which  relate  to  the  profession  of  teaching;  also  a  number 
of  weekly  periodicals,  as  well  as  monthlies,  are  received  by  the  association. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  have  profited  by  reading  works  on  teaching. 
There  ai'e  few,  if  any,  among  our  number  who  have  not  read  something 
relating  to  their  profession. 

Pupils. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  but  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  much  better  than  the  previous  year,  being  an 
increase  of  two  per  cent.  Reports  were  sent  home  with  the  pupils  monthly, 
which  aided,  to  some  extent,  in  breaking  up  truancy,  besides,  it  brought 
the  parent  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  child,  giving  the  teacher,  at  the 
same  time,  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  parent.  There  is  no  provision 
made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  out  of  school. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  general  curriculum  is  the  same  as  last  year.  It  requires  pupils,  com- 
mencing at  the  lowest  grade,  eleven  years  to  complete  the  course,  if  pro- 
motions are  regularly  made  at  every  examination.  Some  complete  it  in  a 
shorter  time,  by  making  three  grades  a  year  instead  of  two. 

Buildings. 

Our  buildings  are  substantial.  The  largest  contains  twenty  rooms,  which 
brings  together  too  many  children  at  one  place.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
for  a  high  school  building.  We  hope  the  members  of  the  board  will  soon 
see  their  way  clear  to  erect  a  building  suitable  for  pupils  of  a  higher  grade. 
A  change  was  made  in  several  rooms  in  the  seating  of  the  pupils.  It  was 
observed  that  the  light  affected  the  eyes  by  its  admission  in  front  of  them. 
This  was  overcome  by  reversing  the  seats.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  the 
instructors  should  direct  their  attention.  There  are  many  children  in  our 
schools  whose  sight  is  defective.  If  possible  to  remedy  the  defect,  it  should 
be  done. 
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Government. 

The  order  of  our  schools  is  very  good.  We  had  two  or  three  cases  of 
defective  government  to  record.  The  secret  of  attaining  good  order  is  in 
keeping  the  pupil  employed  ;  this  is  the  plan  adopted  by  our  teachers,  and, 
where  properly  carried  out,  there  is  no  trouble  in  governing.  Troublesome 
cases  are  referred  to  the  superintendent,  who  frequently  confers  with  the 
parent,  and  in  most  cases  a  satisfactory  settlement  is  made.  The  rod  is 
not  banished  from  the  school,  but  seldom  used.  We  are  not  ready  to  ad- 
vocate its  total  disuse. 

The  progress  of  our  pupils  is  good.  Several  of  our  graduates  were  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  country  schools,  and  in  nearly  every  case,  perfect 
satisfaction  was  rendered.  Our  course  in  the  high  school  is  made  as  prac- 
tical as  possible.  The  last  year  several  of  the  common  branches  are  re- 
viewed, which  proves  beneficial  to  all. 

Drawing. 

The  work  done  by  our  pupils  in  this  branch  meets  with  much  favor,  by 
those  who  have  examined  it.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  quite  enthusiastic 
over  it,  and  their  pupils,  in  consequence  of  it,  have  done  excellent  work. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  an  exhibit  of  their  work  in  the  fall.  Care  is  taken 
that  this  branch  does  not  interfere  with  others,  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive 
more  than  its  share  of  the  allotted  time. 

Examinations. 

There  were  twenty-one  hundred  and  eighty-three  pupils  examined  for 
promotion,  of  these  two  thousand  and  one  were  promoted  to  higher  grades. 
Two  examinations  were  held,  one  in  January  and  the  other  in  June,  These 
are  conducted  by  the  superintendent. 

One  teachers'  examination  was  held,  at  which  twenty-seven  were  exam- 
ined. 

In  visitations  of  parents  to  schools,  there  has  been  an  increase.  We 
trust  that  there  will  be  greater  interest  manifested  during  the  next  term. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  hope  everything  will  be  done  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  that  directors, 
superintendent,  teachers,  and  parents  may  all  work  together,  to  accomplish 
that  which  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  youth ;  so  that  when  they  shall  be 
called  to  take  their  station  in  life,  they  may  wield  such  an  influence,  that 
will  be  an  honor  to  themselves  and  to  the  system  under  which  they  re- 
ceived their  instruction,  and  that  they  may  be  instrumental  in  raising  the 
standard  of  morality. 
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PITTSBURGH— George  J.  Luckey. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  our  schools  or  school  system  since 
my  last  annual  statement. 

Two  school  buildings,  (four  rooms  each,)  have  been  erected  in  the  Luckey 
sub-district.  They  are  neat  frame  structures  and  are  furnished  in  modern 
style.  Two  brick  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  one  of  six  rooms  and 
audience  hall,  in  the  Sterrett  district,  and  one  of  four  rooms  in  the  Oak- 
land district.  Five  other  districts,  viz :  the  Wickersham,  Riverside, 
Stevens,  Forbes,  and  Franklin,  are  greatly  in  need  of  better  buildings,  but 
the  present  hard  times  have  prevented  the  citizens  from  building. 

The  board  of  edvication,  at  a  late  meeting,  directed  the  removal  of  the 
normal  school  from  the  high  school  building  to  the  Miller  Street  house, 
formerly  occupied  as  a  school  for  colored  children.  This  change  I  con- 
sider a  progressive  step,  inasmuch  as  we  now  have  sufficient  room  to  con- 
duct a  practical  school  in  connection  with  the  normal  department. 

During  the  year,  I  have  examined  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  teachers, 
and  granted  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  provisional,  and  sixty-six  pro- 
fessional certificates.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  professional  certifi- 
cates above  reported,  there  were  twenty-four  diplomas  granted  from  the 
city  normal  school,  the  same  being  equivalent  in  law  to  professional  cer- 
tificates. 

We  employed  last  year  four  hundred  and  forty-two  teachers,  and  had 
an  annual  enrollment  of  twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils. 


POTTSVILLE— B.  F.  Patterson. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  our  schools  during  the  last  year. 
These  changes  have  been  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  dull  times,  and 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  detrimental  to  the  usual  progress  of  our 
schools. 

The  high  school  has  had  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  usual,  while 
its  teaching  force  has  been  diminished  by  one  teacher  each  half  day.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  teachers  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  progress,  but  have  felt  the  want  of  more  assistance.  The 
superintendent  during  the  year  has  spent  each  half  day  in  the  high  school 
teaching  classes,  and  by  this  arrangement  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  to 
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a  great  extent,  have  been  without  that  assistance  formerly  given,  and  which 
is  indispensable  to  their  healthy  progress. 

A  new  feature,  and  a  very  pleasant  one,  has  been  a  graTnmar  school  com- 
mencement. 

A  diploma  has  been  prepared  for  the  members  of  the  first  class  in  each 
of  the  grammar  schools.  To  all  those  who  finish  the  course  prescribed 
for  this  school,  this  will  be  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  high  school. 
The  first  commencement  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  28,  1818.  The  exercises  consisted  of  essays,  readings,  and 
music. 

The  following  report  of  the  high  school  and  grammar  school  commence- 
ments, is  taken  from  the  Evening  Chronicle,  and  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  popularity  of  these  exercises. 

The  Grammar  Schools. 

When  but  one  short  month  since  our  school  board  decided  to  allow  the 
graduating  classes  of  the  grammar  school  the  privilege  of  holding  a  com- 
mencement, there  was  probably  not  one  person  in  fifty  who  imagined  it  would 
prove  to  be  such  a  brilliant  success  as  was  witnessed  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  last  night.  It  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  every  one  in  the  audience 
to  see  with  what  self-reliance  each  little  miss  or  master  advanced  to  the 
front  and  delivered  her  or  himself  of  their  various  productions.  To  say 
that  the  grammar  school  commencement  was  a  success  would  but  feebly 
express  the  general  verdict  of  the  affair.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  having  it  in  charge,  for  the  thor- 
ough manner  in  which  the  pupils  had  been  instructed,  nor  upon  the  latter 
for  the  extremely  credible  manner  in  which  they  one  and  all  acquitted  them- 
selves. 

The  audience  gathered  together  was  a  cultured  one,  and  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  exercises  by  frequent  and  genuine  bursts  of  applause. 

Boquets,  many  of  them  very  handsome,  were  scattered  in  profusion 
among  the  audience.  As  each  speaker  made  his  or  her  final  bow,  showers 
of  these  pretty  tokens  fell  upon  the  stage,  so  that  when  the  exercises  were 
concluded  the  place  resembled  an  immense  bower. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  eight  o'clock,  the  pupils  representing  the  first  and 
and  second  classes  of  J.  J.  Cake's  and  J.  W.  Arms'  schools  to  the  number 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  filed  upon  the  stage  from  the  dif- 
ferent entrances  on  either  sides,  and  became  seated  upon  the  chairs  which 
which  had  been  arranged  for  their  accommodation.  At  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  stage  sat  Mr.  J.  J.  Cake  and  the  Misses  Emily  J.  and  Sarah 
A.  McCool,  while  seated  opposite  wei'e  Mr.  J.  W.  Arms,  Misses  Amanda 
M.  Hawley  and  Kate  Y.  Tobin.  The  scholars  upon  the  stage  presented  a 
very  attractive  appearance,  the  boys  and  girls  being  alternated.  The  au- 
dience was  allowed  a  few  seconds  to  note  these  facts,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  Reverend  Doctor  John  McCron,  of  the  English  Luth- 
ern  church,  offered  an  Impressive  prayer. 
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Our  High  School. 

Scarcely  had  the  different  time-pieces  of  town  marked  the  hour  of  six 
and  a  half  o'clock  last  evening,  when  the  first  installment  of  the  audience 
to  witness  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  high  school  put  m  an  appear- 
ance at  the  outer  door  of  the  academy.  The  tax  payer,  for  he  was  among 
the  unlimited  number  to  be  found  last  evening,  grasped  the  door-knob  with 
a  hearty  good  will  which  spoke  louder  than  words.  By  seven  o'clock  the 
crowd  stretched  quite  a  distance  between  Centre  and  Second  streets,  mak- 
ing travel  an  impossibility.  When  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  an  unceas- 
ing stream  of  people  flowed  into  the  academy,  and  long  before  the  exer- 
cises commenced  comfortable  standing  room  was  not  attainable.  Probably 
two  thousand  people  were  gathered  together  within  the  walls,  and  looking 
upon  the  audience,  from  a  position  on  the  stage,  a  brilliant  scene  was  pre- 
sented. Prom  pit  to  dome  a  restless  sea  of  faces  could  be  seen,  while  the 
handsome  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  quantities  of  beautiful  bouquets  and 
flowers  scattered  around,  and  the  unceasing  movements  of  the  fans,  formed 
a  kaleidoscopic  picture  to  the  eye,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  Alexander's  Orchestra  poured  forth  the  inspir- 
ing strains  of  the  "  Alpen  Jager  March,"  and  headed  by  Mr.  John  E.  Schull, 
principal  of  the  high  school,  the  procession  filed  out  from  one  of  the  stage 
wings  and  ranged  in  a  semicircle.  The  ladies  had  used  excellent  taste  in 
the  selection  of  their  pure  white  dresses,  the  very  simplicity  of  which  en- 
hanced their  beauty.  The  males  were  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  young 
men,  and  served  as  a  sober  contrast  to  the  surrounding  gaiety.  At  either 
end  of  the  half  circle,  formed  by  the  graduates,  sat  Messrs.  John  E.  Schull, 
B.  P.  Patterson,  Miss  Mary  L.  Belville,  and  President  Passmore,  Baird 
Snyder,  Charles  II.  Woltjen,  and  Reverend  Doctor  J.  B.  Dobbins. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  opened  by  Reverend  Doctor  Dobbins 
with  prayer. 


READING— Thomas  Severn. 

I  hereby  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  Reading  school  district,  as  follows : 

The  schools  were  opened  the  first  Monday  in  September,  last,  and  have 
been  continued  open  without  interruption  to  date,  June  29,  making  full  ten 
months. 

The  average  monthly  enrollment  through  the  year  has  been  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  three  pupils  ;  the  average  monthly  attendance,  five  thous- 
and one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  the  average  monthly  percentage  eighty. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  large,  and  the  schools  progressive 
throughout  the  year. 

The  organization  and  grading  of  the  schools  have  been  the  same  the  past 
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year  they  were  prior  to  July,  1875,  when  on  the  recommendation  of  the  then 
committee  on  instruction,  the  board  of  control  created  an  intermediate 
grade.  This  grade,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  instruc- 
tion of  last  year,  was  abolished. 

The  intermediate  grade  was  recommended  by  the  committee  of  instruc- 
tion of  1875,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  standard  for  admission  to  the 
high  school  by  prolonging  the  time  of  pupils  in  the  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar schools,  before  admission  to  the  high  school.  But  the  mixing  of  the 
sexes,  and  prolonging  of  the  time  of  pupils  who  had  reached  the  grammar 
schools  before  they  could  be  promoted  to  the  high  school,  the  intermediate 
grade  became  very  unpopular  with  the  parents  of  pupils,  and  was,  by  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  on  instruction,  abolished. 

The  approval  of  the  public  of  this  change  was  soon  seen  by  a  large  in- 
crease of  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  organization  and  grading  of  the  schools  are  now  as  follows ;  prim- 
ary, secondary,  grammar,  and  high  school. 

That  the  public  schools  of  Reading  are  progressive,  and  have  attained 
a  high  standard,  the  late  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  both  the  high  school 
and  the  grammar  school  attest.  The  averages  of  the  pupils  of  the  high 
school  at  the  examinations  held  13th,  14th,  17th,  and  18th  instant,  were  as 
follows  :  Class  A,  classical,  six  pupils,  run  from  .844  to  .992  ;  class  A,  Eng- 
lish, twenty-seven  pupils,  run  from  .874  to  .995;  class  B,  classical,  ten 
pupils,  run  from  .887  to  .991 ;  class  B,  English,  seventeen  pupils,  run  from 
.792  to  .968 ;  class  C,  classical,  thirteen  pupils,  run  from  .857  to  .988 ;  class 
C,  English,  twenty-three  p'upils,  run  from  .806  to  .980;  class  D,  classical, 
sixteen  pupils,  run  from  .804  to  .986 ;  class  D,  English,  thirty  pupils,  run 
from  .706  to  .987.  The  high  school  course  of  stud}^,  embraces  arithmetic, 
(complete,)  algebra,  English  grammar  and  analysis,  history  of  England, 
physical  geography,  geometry,  English  composition,  history  of  Rome, 
German,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  anatomy  and  physiology,  his- 
tory of  Greece,  general  history,  rhetoric,  chemistry,  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. The  high  averages  of  the  pupils  prove  our  schools  are  progressive, 
and  the  pupils  well  taught. 

The  averages  of  the  applicants  of  the  grammar  schools,  at  the  examina- 
tion held  the  18th  and  19th  instant,  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  show 
that  the  grammar  schools  are  progressive,  and  have  been  well  taught.  The 
averages  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  applicants  run  as  follows : 
twenty-two,  run  from  .900  to  .967  ;  sixty-six,  run  from  .801  to  .899  ;  forty- 
one,  run  from  .700  to  .797  ;  nine,  run  from  .611  to  .699  ;  one,  .539. 

The  high  school  commencement  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  the 
27th  instant.     The  building  was  crowded  with  citizens. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  thirty-five  pupils.  The  essays  and  ora- 
tions of  the  graduates  were  received  with  the  highest  commendations  of 
the  public. 

The  board  of  control  created  an  oflfice  of  superintendent  of  public  school 
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property  the  past  year.     They  elected  a  practical  carpenter,  who  makes 
himself  very  useful  in  attending  to  necessary  repairs  of  school  property. 


SCRANTON— Joseph  Roney. 

The  school  year  ending  June  1  was  a  year  of  school  board  agitation. 
The  consolidation  of  the  different  boards,  which,  prior  to  this  year,  had 
managed  their  schools  independently,  caused  much  trouble  and  disturbance. 
The  anomaly  of  four  independent  school  districts,  with  two  or  more  superin- 
tendents in  one  city,  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter,  mak- 
ing Scranton  a  city  of  the  third  class,  when  it  was  decided  to  consolidate 
the  different  school  boards,  and  unite  the  several  districts.  The  result  of 
this  consolidation  so  far  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  As  the  term  of 
the  commissioned  superintendents  of  Scranton  and  Hyde  Park  did  not  ex- 
pire until  the  1st  of  June,  the  district  arrangement  was  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  consolidation  of  the  different  school  boards  and  districts,  although 
having  caused  much  annoyance,  and  having  been  productive  of  many  un- 
pleasant effects,  may  yet,  it  is  hoped,  advance  the  general  interest  of  public 
education  in  the  city. 

Scliool  Buildlugs. 

There  are  eleven  in  the  fourth  district,  all  brick,  nine  of  which  are  good 
buildings,  and  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  No  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  this  year ;  but  two  rooms,  before  unoccupied,  were  furnished, 
one  for  a  primary  school  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  with  two  teach- 
ers, a  principal  and  assistant,  and  the  other  for  a  grammar  school  of  seventy 
pupils,  with  a  principal  and  assistant. 

Institutes. 

These  were  held  semi-monthly,  as  usual,  and  were  well  attended.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  greater  interest  and  earnestness  in  institute  work  were 
exhibited  by  the  teachers  this  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  insti- 
tute work  was  carried  on  in  two  divisions,  the  teachers  in  the  primary  de- 
partment forming  one  division,  and  the  teachers  of  the  higher  departments 
the  other. 

Teachers. 

Whole  number  seventy-foiir — sixty-six  ladies  and  eight  gentlemen.  This 
corps  of  teachers,  of  which  the  superintendent,  board  of  directors,  and 
community  have  cause  to  be  proud,  includes  a  number  whose  culture  and 
intellectual  acquirements  make  them  an  ornament  to  the  profession. 

rourse  of  Study. 

This  comprises  five  departments,  viz:    1.  Primary,  with  four  grades. 
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2.  Intermediate,  with  three  grades.  3.  Grammar,  with  three  grades. 
4.  Preparatory ;  and  5.  High  school.  In  the  primary  department,  the  pupils 
are  carried  through  the  Third  Reader.  The  four  fundamental  rules  oi 
arithmetic  are  thoroughly  practiced,  geography  commenced,  and  writing 
in  copy-book.  In  the  intermediate  department  the  Fourth  Reader  and  Lan- 
guage Lessons  finished,  Clark's  Grammar  commenced,  geograph}' continued. 
United  States  History,  (Barnes',  one  term,)  to  the  fourth  epoch,  written 
arithmetic,  (Brooks',)  to  page  182,  and  mental  to  page  72. 

Grammar  Department,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

Fifth  reader,  (Independent  Series,)  geography,  (Mitchells'  Intermediate,) 
and  Barnes'  United  States  finished,  Clark's  Grammar  continued,  Smith's 
Etymology  commenced,  written  arithmetic,  (Brooks')  to  page  286,  and 
mental  arithmetic  to  page  129. 

Third,  or  Higliest  Grade  of  Grammar. 

Sixth  Reader  and  physical  geography  introduced,  and  all  studies  of  the 
previous  course  thoroughly  reviewed. 

Preparatory  Scliool. 

Physical  geography  finished,  rhetoric,  physiology,  moral  philosophy, 
and  American  literature  taken  up  and  finished,  algebra,  through  quadratic 
equations. 

Higii  Scliool. 

Algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  surveying,  general  history,  natu- 
ral, moral,  and  intellectual  philosophy,  geology,  chemistry,  English  litera- 
ture, and  Latin.  Yocal  music  was  taught  throughout  the  year  in  the  high 
school,  preparatory  school,  and  grammar  schools  of  the  Central  building. 
In  each  of  the  three  highest  departments,  a  journal,  edited  by  the  pupils 
of  their  respective  schools,  was  read  once  a  month.  The  reading  of  these 
journals  attracted  many  visitors  to  the  schools. 

Commencement  Exercises. 

Eight  young  ladies  and  two  young  gentlemen,  having  finished  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  for  the  high  school,  and  having  passed  creditable 
examinations  in  the  different  studies,  were  graduated  with  honor  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June.  The  excercises  of 
the  evening,  which  consisted  of  addresses  and  reading  of  essays  by  the 
graduates,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  and  gram- 
mar schools,  accompanied  by  the  Battalion  orchestra,  prayer  by  Reverend 
Doctor  Hopper,  and  address  and  presenthig  of  diplomas  to  the  graduates 
by  Reverend  Doctor  Logan,  were  attended  by  at  least  sixteen  hundred 
persons,  very  many  having  left  because  unable  to  obtain  entrance. 

The  beneficial  effect  upon  our  schools  of  annually  graduating  a  class  is 
now  a  demonstrated  fact.  We  hope  to  graduate  a  larger  class  next  year. 
Evening  schools  were  kept  open  four  months  during  the  year. 
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The  attendance  in  the  different  departments  in  the  day  schools  was  as 
follows : 

On  roll.  Average. 

High  school, 36  32 

Preparatory, 24  21 

Grammar  department,  .    , 378  346 

Intermediate  department, Y39  659 

Primary  department, 1,544  1,393 

Total, 2,721  2^,451 


SHAMOKIN— F.  M.  Bates. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  proper  supervision  of  our  schools,  which  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  county  superintendent  to  give,  the  school  board  of  this  bor- 
ough, after  due  consideration,  concluded  to  organize  into  a  separate  school 
district,  and  elect  their  own  superintendent  under  the  law  of  the  State. 
Accordingly,  after  taking  the  census,  and  finding  we  had  a  population  of 
more  than  seven  and  one  half  thousand,  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  desired  change.  An  election  was  had  on  May 
7,  and  thus  our  borough  became  an  independent  school  district.  The  peo- 
ple, for  many  years,  having  seen  and  felt  the  want  of  a  closer  and  more 
thorough  supervision  and  grading  of  their  schools,  now  felt  that  the  school 
board  had  made  a  move  in  the  proper  direction.  How  thoroughly  the 
change  will  meet  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  people,  remains  to  be 
demonstrated  ;  but,  judging  from  present  indications,  we  are  confident  that, 
with  a  corps  of  live,  w^orking  teachers,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
our  citizens  will  be  realized.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  criterion  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  the  interest  of  our  people  in  the  cause  of  education,  than 
that  they  frequently  visit  our  schools  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  workings 
of  the  new  order  of  things.  This  certainly  is  very  encouraging  to  both  pu- 
pils and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  the  superintendent.  I  think  we  may  safely 
predict  for  the  cause  of  education  in  Shamokin,  not  only  a  favorable  change 
in  the  public  opinion,  but  a  higher  and  more  exalted  conception  of  its  in- 
trinsic worth. 

Our  school  buildings,  four  in  number,  are  all  of  brick.  Three  of  them, 
are  second  to  none  in  the  county.  The  fourth  one  is  an  old  building  that 
was  put  up  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  present 
demands,  as  it  is  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils  it  is  intended  to  ac- 
commodate, and  the  low  ceilings  make  it  very  difficult  to  ventilate.  Each 
building  is  intended  to  accommodate  four  schools,  except  the  academy  or 
high  school  building,  which  has  six  schools,  with  ten  teachers.     Most  of 
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our  school  furniture  is  of  the  first  class,  some  of  it,  however,  is  not  of  the 
patent  styles.  The  apparatus  is  not  very  extensive,  but  what  we  have  is 
good.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  outline  maps  for  each  building,  globes,  tel- 
lurion,  geometrical  solids,  &c.  Our  school  grounds  are  of  good  size,  con- 
taining from  half  to  two  acres  of  ground,  and  no  pupil  need  go  ojff  the 
ground  for  want  of  room  to  play. 

At  the  close  of  our  public  school  terra  last  May,  we  organized  and  con- 
ducted a  normal  class,  continuing  it  for  seven  weeks.  This  class  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  members,  eleven  of  them  being  members  of  our  pres- 
ent corps  of  teachers,  and  the  others,  persons  who  were  prepai'ing  for  the 
profession.  The  exercises  of  this  class  consisted  of  recitations  in  the 
several  branches,  essays  and  discussions  on  methods  of  school  management, 
discipline,  and  recitations.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  all  the  exer 
cises,  and  we  may  say  that  the  work  was  a  success. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  June,  our  first  examination  of  teachers  was  held 
Out  of  thirty-seven  applicants  examined,  thirty  were  licensed,  and  seven 
rejected.  All  but  two  received  provisional  certificates.  One  received  a 
professional  certificate,  and  one,  holding  a  permanent  paper,  received  an 
indorsement  of  said  paper.  Since  the  regular  examination,  two  applicants 
were  examined  privately,  and  each  received  a  provisional  certificate.  The 
teaching  force  of  our  borough  for  the  present  term  consists  of  ten  male 
teachers  and  twelve  females,  beside  the  assistance  of  the  superintendent 
in  conjunction  with  the  high  school,  to  which  he  devotes  one  half  of  his 
time.  We  should  secure  the  services  of  another  teacher  in  the  primary 
department  in  order  to  relieve  those  schools  which  are  too  much  crowded 
under  the  present  arrangements.  Our  board  are  at  present  considering 
the  matter  of  hiring  another  teacher,  but  will  probably  conclude  to  get 
along  without  doing  so  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  term,  on  ac- 
count of  no  provision  being  made  looking  to  the  matter. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that  our  teachers  manifest  a  good  degree  of  in- 
terest and  zeal  in  the  great  work  of  training  the  young  entrusted  to  their 
care.  All  seem  anxious  to  do  what  they  can  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
education  in  our  borough,  and  to  this  end  we  hold  a  district  institute  every 
alternate  Saturday,  which  is  attended  by  all  our  teachers,  the  members  of 
the  school  board,  and  many  of  our  citizens.  Thus  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
is  evidently  manifested  here  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  cause  of  education  in  this  grand  old  Commonwealth. 

Our  schools  are  divided  into  high,  grammar,  and  primary  departments. 
The  high  school  comprises  a  four  years'  course  in  the  higher  English 
branches.  The  grammar  school  requires  two  years  to  complete  the  course 
of  study  laid  down  for  it.  The  primary  department  is  sub-divided  into 
four  grades,  viz  :  A  senior  secondary,  a  junior  secondary,  a  senior  primary, 
and  a  junior  primary,  each  grade  requiring  one  year  to  finish  it.  By  a 
system  of  monthly  reviews,  both  by  the  oral  and  written  methods,  we  are 
enabled  to  mark  the  progress  of  each  pupil  from  month  to  month.     These 
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papers  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  pupils  standing  in  the  general  ex- 
amination for  promotion  at  the  close  of  the  term,  hence  the  necessity  of 
good  work  at  each  step  of  his  progress. 

During  the  May  session  of  our  court,  the  borough  of  Shamokin  was 
divided  into  four  wards,  instead  of  two,  as  heretofore.  After  this  year,  the 
number  of  our  school  board  will  be  twelve,  instead  of  six.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  wise  movement  for  the  school  interests  of  our  borough,  as  it 
will  call  into  close  relations  with  the  cause  of  education,  more  of  our  rep- 
resentative men. 


SHENAIVDOAH— G.  W.  Bartch. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the  following  report 
of  the  public  schools  of  Shenandoah  for  the  school  y«ar  ending  June  1, 
1878. 

It  again  becomes  an  official  duty  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
past  year's  work,  so  that  past  errors  may  be  noticed,  and  avoided  in  the 
future,  and  everything  encouraged  which  has  a  tendency  for  good.  Our 
schools,  doubtless,  have  never  been  so  prosperous  as  they  were  during  this 
term.  They  have  been  advancing  steadily  toward  a  higher  degree  of 
merit,  and  some  of  them  have  reached  a  point  highly  creditable  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  further  their  interests,  and 
the  good  people  of  Shenandoah  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  they  are  build- 
ing up  a  school  system,  which,  eventually,  will  be  an  honor  to  them,  as 
well  as  a  great  blessing  to  their  children.  Discipline  and  the  methods  of 
imparting  knowledge  have  been  much  improved,  and  many  of  the  require- 
ments of  our  system,  which  were  most  opposed  at  first,  are  now  most 
favored. 

School  Board. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  responsible  body  of  men  in  every  community  is 
that  of  the  board  of  school  directors.  They  control  the  most  vital  in- 
terests of  teachers  and  parents,  and,  above  all,  they  hold  the  very  key  to 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  rising  generation.  How  important  it  is  that 
they  be  men  of  good  judgment,  capable  of  reasoning  and  understanding, 
who  look  for  something  purer  and  higher  than  mere  animal  existence,  who 
regard  honesty  and  integrity  among  the  noblest  qualities  of  man.  They 
should  be  progressive  men,  full  of  energy,  power,  and  perseverance,  who 
delight  in  doing  a  work  that  will  live  after  them,  and  who  have  the  moral 
courage  to  pass  by  those  whom  they  find  groaning  along  the  wayside, 
whose  course  in  this  world  is  the  result  of  avarice  and  ignorance,  and 
which,  in  the  world  to  come,  will  prove  to  them  eternal  wretchedness.  It 
is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have  gentle- 
men belonging  to  our  school  board  who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  edu- 
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cational  progress,  and  who,  when  duty  demands  it,  feaiiessly  stand  up  for 
right,  who  would  scorn  the  idea  of  shirking  a  responsibility.  Would  that 
every  school  board  in  the  land  was  made  up  entirely  of  this  kind  of  mate- 
rial. But,  alas  !  how  many  there  are  who  bear  the  name  director  of  edu- 
cation, who  have  not  the  least  conception  of  the  significance  of  the  term, 
and  how  surprising  it  is  that  so  many,  who  can  neither  read  intelligently, 
nor  write  legibly,  and  who  are  utterly  devoid  of  good  judgment,  are  ex- 
tremely eager  to  become  directors.  It  is,  however,  still  more  surprising  to 
see  that  such  men  are  often  supported,  and  even  urged,  through  j^artisan 
prejudice  or  sectarian  adherence  to  become  members  of  a  bod}^,  the,  im- 
portance of  which  they  can  not  comprehend,  and,  therefore,  must  invetia- 
b' v  prove  a  blight  to  those  noble  young  minds,  over  whom  they  preside, 
and  a  curse  to  the  community. 

Course  of  Study. 

Our  course  of  studjT^  is  now  sufRciently  comprehensive  to  prepare  pupils 
to  puter  college.  It  is  practical,  and  has  been  arranged  on  the  plan  of  de- 
veloping in  the  primary  department  the  elements  of  all  the  necessary 
branches  gradualh^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  since  all  branches  of  knowledge 
are  equal'y  simple  m  their  elements  ;  so  that,  no  matter  at  what  stage  the 
pupil  may  be  compelled  to  leave  school,  his  education  is  complete  so  far 
as  he  has  gone,  and  not  only  can  he  read  and  spell,  but  also  write,  draw, 
cipher,  and  has  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  diflferent  sciences  im- 
parted to  him  through  our  system  of  oral  instruction. 

Pupils'  Examinations. 

Pupils  are  promoted  to  higher  grades  only  after  having  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  by  the  superintendent.  The  examination  of  each  class 
is  conducted  m  the  presence  of  its  teacher,  who  can  then  see  wherein  he 
may  have  failed  m  instruction,  and  profit  thereby.  Our  system  of  exami- 
nations has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  has  done 
much  to  elevate  the  status  of  our  schools.  A  thorough  preparation  is  re- 
quired for  each  higher  step.  Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  in- 
tellectual progressiveness  of  pupils  than  the  erroneous  practice,  prevalent 
In  so  many  communities,  of  promoting  pupils  into  higher  books  before  they 
are  properly  prepared.  Pupils  are  too  frequently  considered  proficient  in 
a  branch  of  knowledge  before  they  have  mastered  its  simplest  elements. 
The  teacher's  skill,  too,  is  frequently  measured  by  incompetent  persons, 
by  the  time  in  which  he  can  take  them  through  their  books,  regardless  of 
their  proficiency;  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  earnest,  conscientious 
teacher,  who  stud.es  the  mental  abilities  of  his  pupils,  who  tries  to  awaken 
thought  and  observation,  who  strives  to  inculcate  into  them  a  desire  for 
thoroughness  of  comprehension  of  whatever  may  constitute  the  object  of 
inquiry,  loses  much  of  his  influence  and  popularity,  for  the  time  being,  be- 
cause some  other  less  conscientious  person  can  take  them  through  more 
books  than  he  can.     This,  however,  is  obviated  where,  through  proper  ex- 
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aminations,  pupils  are  promoted  upon  merit.     Each  teacher  then  receives 
credit  for  the  kind  of  work  he  does.  ^ 

Teachers'  Examinations. 

I  held  one  public  examination.  There  were  twenty-eight  applicants,  twenty 
of  whom  received  provisional  certificates,  three  professional,  and  five  were 
rejected.  There  were  eleven  directors  present,  and  it  was  well  attended 
by  citizens.  At  the  request  of  the  directors,  one  person  was  examined 
privately,  and  received  a  provisional  certificate.  There  were  two  directors 
present.  The  examinations  are  always  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  school  system. 

Primary  Department. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  department  was  fourteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two;  average  monthly  enrollment  eleven  hundred 
and  eighteen.  These  were  in  charge  of  twelve  teachers.  The  schools  were 
very  much  crowded,  and  especially  was  this  true  of  the  third  grade.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  systematic  gradation  and  classification,  little  could  have 
been  accomplished,  but,  notwithstanding  this  diflSculty,  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  of  this  department  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for  their 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  for  the  thorough  training  which  their  pupils 
manifested  at  the  annual  examinations  for  promotion.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  at  least  two  additional  schools  will  be  opened  in  this  depart- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  term. 

Improvements  Required. 

That  many  improvements  can  yet  be  made  which  will  greatly  enhance 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  very  evident.  Shade  trees  should  be  planted, 
school-grounds  fenced,  and  the  external  and  internal  appearances  of  our 
buildings  generally  admit  of  much  improvement.  Apparatus  is  still  want- 
ing in  all  our  schools.  If  our  high  school  is  to  attain  the  rank  so  much 
desired,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  when  the  next  school  building,  which  is 
now  a  necessity,  is  erected,  that  it  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  being 
fitted  up  for  a  high  school  building.  The  rooms  which  are  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  the  high  school  department  are  very  poorly  constructed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  such  a  department.  During  the  last  few  years  a  good  work 
has  been  done  and  much  progress  has  been  made,  but  this  can  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  a  building  be  erected  in  which  high  school  rooms  can  be 
properly  fitted  up.  There  are  other  subjects  to  which  I  might  refer  under 
this  head,  but  these  are  considered  of  most  importance  at  present.  Some 
of  those  things  to  which  I  referred  in  former  reports  have  since  received 
attention,  and  it  is  fully  expected  that  many  impediments  to  progress  in 
our  schools  will  be  removed  during  the  coming  year. 

Conclusion. 

While  in  reviewing  the  last  year's  work,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that 
much  progress  has  been  made,  and  that  our  schools  stand  higher  in  the 
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scale  of  excellence  at  the  close  of  this  school  year  than  they  ever  did  be- 
fore, yet  we  must  ©ot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  necessary  to  search  for  constantly,  and  root  out  the  evils  that 
may  underlie  our  plans,  lest  they  accumulate  and  eventually  destroy  the 
very  system  which  it  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  perfect.  Yet  all  good 
and  true  parents  and  friends  of  education,  who  are  neither  blinded  by  pre- 
judice nor  controlled  by  ignorance  or  superstition,  rally  their  forces  in  favor 
of  public  schools,  the  institutions  that  will,  by  being  for  all  and  free  to 
all,  develop  the  latent  powers,  and  make  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  man's 
son  our  future  great  man. 

To  our  beneficent  God  for  his  watchful  care,  to  the  Department  for  the 
promptness  with  which  all  communications  were  answered,  to  Honorable 
Henry  Houck,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  favoring  the  people  of  Shenandoah  with  the  able  lecture  which  he 
delivered  at  our  representative  exhibition,  to  the  Herald  Printing  Com- 
pany, for  their  cooperation  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, to  the  directors,  who  have  again  manifested  their  confidence  in  me 
by  reelecting  me  to  the  responsible  position  of  superintendent,  for  their 
aid  and  cooperation,  and  for  the  due  consideration  which  they  have  given 
to  all  my  suggestions  and  recommendations,  to  the  teachers  for  their  zeal 
and  faithfulness,  and  to  the  parents  and  all  friends  of  education  who  may 
have  aided  in  this  important  and  exalted  work  intrusted  to  my  care,  I 
most  gratefully  return  my  sincere  thanks.  I  earnestly  hope  that  I  may  re- 
ceive the  same  aid  and  cooperation  in  the  future  which  I  have  received  in 
the  past ;  that  I  may  be  able  to  discharge  my  duties  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  meet  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all  unprejudiced  and  honest 
people ;  and  that  our  schools  may  reach  that  standard  of  excellency,  for 
them  to  attain  which  has  been  my  constant  aim. 


TITUSVILLE— H.  C  Bosley. 

The  year  began  with  an  increase  in  the  attendance,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  What  was  true  of  the  first  month  in  the  year,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  true  of  every  month. 

The  standing  of  the  schools  for  excellence  of  scholarship,  has  been  fully 
maintained.  The  reputation  of  our  schools  leads  many  persons  every  year 
to  remove  from  surrounding  cities  and  less  favored  localities  to  Titusville, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  their  children.  The  prosperity  of  this 
city  depends  largely  upon  the  success  of  its  schools.  Titusville  is  a  city 
of  homes,  and  is  sought  for  its  educational  advantages.    ■ 

There  were  fewer  changes  than  usual  in  the  corps  of  teachars.  The 
school  board,  adhering  to  the  policy  of  the  past  few  years,  selected  the  new 
appointees  mostly  from  the  graduates  of  the  high  school.     The  results  of 
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this  policy  are  easily  seen  in  the  schools.  These  young  ladies  leave  the 
high  school  and  enter  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  with  well  trained 
minds  and  many  accomplishments.  The  branches  of  music  and  drawing 
are  carried  forward  successfully  by  them,  as  well  as  the  common  branches. 
From  their  familiarity  with  the  principles  upon  which  our  schools  are  con- 
ducted, and  with  the  general  life  of  the  community,  they  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  work,  and  with  great  zeal,  tact,  and  energy,  carry 
forward  the  work  of  their  rooms  to  a  successful  issue. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate,  also,  in  possessing,  among  the  more  ex- 
perienced teachers,  so  many  ladies  of  marked  ability  and  varied  culture. 
Their  influence  upon  the  schools  is  of  the  greatest  value,  in  the  formation 
of  character;  and  the  faithfulness  and  earnestness  with  which  they  use  all 
their  varied  acquisitions  in  the  instruction  of  their  pupils,  cause  their  in- 
structions to  be  attended  with  more  than  the  average  amount  of  success. 

Our  schools  closed,  this  year,  one  month  earlier  than  usual.  But  not- 
withstanding the  shortening  of  the  summer  term  by  the  arduous  labors 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  the  work  of  the  full  year  was  nearly  completed. 
The  graduating  class  of  the  high  school,  containing  six  young  men  and 
twelve  young  ladies,  brought  their  year's  work  fully  to  a  close,  and  pre- 
sented their  essays  and  orations,  on  the  commencement  stage  in  the  Opera 
House,  on  Friday  evening,  May  31.  More  than  usual  interest  centered  in 
the  exercises  this  year,  and  at  a  very  early  hour  the  people  were  trooping 
towards  the  Opera  House.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  vast  building  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  many  going  away  for  want  of  room,  and  hun- 
dreds being  obliged  to  stand  during  the  entire  evening.  Some  presentation 
exercises,  not  set  down  in  the  programme,  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
the  evening,  dieting  the  warmest  applause  from  the  large  audience. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  we  have  just  closed  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  successful  years  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 


WILLIAMSPORT— S.  Transeau. 

In  accordance  with  law,  I  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on  the 
schools  of  this  city. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  tlie  School  Year  ending  May  31,  1878. 

Total  population  of  Williamsport,  according  to  the  census  of  18Y0,  16 ,030 

Estimated  present  population, 21  500 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 

board,             168 

Number  of  days  on  which  the  district  institute  met, 8 

Number  of  school  days  taught, 164 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  the  district, 14, 
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Number  of  rented  houses, 

Number  of  rooms,  including  recitation-rooms,  and  those  of  rented 

houses, 64 

Number  of  sittings  in  the  high  and  senior  schools, 550 

Cost  of  school  property, $95,000 

Estimated  value  of  furniture,    ...••'...,        6,350 

Table  showing  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Schools  and  Pupils  for  Eleven  Years. 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872.     1873. 

1874.     1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Number  of  schools,  .  . 
Number  of  pupils,     .  . 

21 
2,195 

30 
2,409 

33 

2,844 

40 
2,941 

41 
3,009 

44 
3,059 

47 
3,045 

50 
3,251 

54 
3,533 

54 
3,603 

56 
3,636 

64 
3,721 

Table  showing 

the  IVumber  of  Pupils  in  each  Grade,  their  Age,  and  Average  Ages. 

Total, 


Average  ages. 


PKIMAEY 
DEPARTMENT. 


1,096       996 


8.5       8,2 


2,092 


8.3 


JUNIOR 
DEPAKTMENT. 


10 
40 
83 
104 
192 
86 
55 
28 
10 


588 
11.8 


41 
73 
170 
232 
267 
161 
139 


1,159 
11.7 


SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT. 


169 
13.2 


346 
13.6 


HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


48 
16.5 


163 

234 

203 

279 

193 

237 

132 

112 

69 

42 

16 

9 

4 

2 


78       126     l,g 


16.5     16.5  I    10.1 


172 
250 
219 
218 
214 
181 
135 
133 


1,822 
10. 


378 
413 
453 
421 
493 
374 
372 
265 
248 
148 
77 
38 
26 
13 
4 

3,721 

10.1 


Pupils. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twentjr-one  ;  increase  over  last  year,  ninety-five  ;  average  attendance  of  all 
pupils,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one ;  increase,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four ;  average  number  belonging,  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-eight ;  increase,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  percentage  of  at- 
tendance, eighty -nine ;  increase,  one ;  whole  number  enrolled  in  high 
school,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six;  increase,  twenty;  whole  number  in 
the  senior  schools,  three  hundred  and  fifty -three  ;  increase,  nineteen ; 
whole  number  in  the  junior  schools,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ;  increase,  ninety-seven ;  whole  number  in  the  primary  schools,  two 
thousand  aud  ninety-two  ;  decrease,  forty-one. 

From  these  statistics,  we  are  able  to  infer  a  very  healthy  condition  of 
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the  public  schools.  The  increase,  in  all  respects,  is  seen  to  be  in  the  right 
direction.  It  shows  that  the  work  clone  in  our  lower  schools  is  efficient 
and  thorough,  and  although  the  standard  of  promotion  from  the  primary 
to  the  higher  grades  has  been  materially  advanced  during  the  last  two 
years,  yet  the  number  in  these  schools  is  decreasing,  while  those  in  the 
higher  grades  are  correspondingly  increasing.  To  show  that  the  standard 
of  promotion  from  the  primary  school  has  been  materially  advanced  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  I  will  mention  only  two  branches  of  study  pursued 
in  these  grades,  viz  :  reading  and  arithmetic.  Prior  to  1 876,  when  a  pupil 
was  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  by  one  figure,  he  was  con- 
sidered amply  qualified  to  be  promoted  to  the  C  junior  grade.  In  the 
promotion  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  no  pupil  was  promoted  into 
the  C  junior  schools  who  could  not  readily  multiply  and  divide  by  a  num- 
ber of  three  or  four  figures,  and  quite  a  number  of  pupils  could  find  the 
greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  common  multiple  of  any  number 
less  than  one  hundred.  In  reading,  as  well  as  in  spelling,  no  pupil  was 
promoted,  unless  he  could  correctly  and  readily  read  any  lesson  in  the 
Second  Reader  of  the  National  Series. 

To  accomplish  all  this  with  "  cramming,"  required  steady  and  untiring 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  cramming, 
and  it  is  feared  that  those  who  most  frequently  speak  about  this  matter 
do  not  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  it.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
cramming  to  compel  a  child  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  to  commit  all  the  ex- 
planations, generally  given  in  arithmetics,  of  the  greatest  common  divisor, 
or  of  simple  subtraction  or  division,  or  the  philosophy  of  language  ;  but 
I  fail  to  see  where  the  cramming  is  to  teach  the  pupil  facts  of  addition, 
division,  &c.,  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  proper  age  to  teach  him  the  phi- 
losophy of  these  things  from  the  facts  treasured  up  in  his  memory.  Child- 
hood and  youth  are  the  periods  of  life  in  which  to  gather  facts  for  after 
life.  The  child  has  to  take  a  great  deal  on  the  faith  of  the  teacher,  and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  thoroughly  understand  the 
subject  as  well  as  the  human  mind,  so  that  the  child  will  not  be  obliged 
afterwards  to  unlearn  his  past  knowledge.  Here,  then,  comes  in  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  examination  of  all  applicants  for  schools,  so  as  to 
sift  out  those  who  should  rather  be  learners  themselves  than  teachers.  It 
is  a  hopeless  task  to  teach  what  we  do  not  know  ourselves.  Examination 
has  hereto  been  considered  the  best  way  to  determine  between  those  who 
are  intellectually  qualified  and  those  who  are  not.  Thorough  knowledge, 
zeal  for  the  work,  a  love  for  children,  and  a  desire  to  see  them  grow  up 
an  honor  to  themselves  and  society,  and  an  aptness  to  teach,  are  the  re- 
quisites of  a  good  teacher.  Thus  prepared,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fail 
in  the  school-room. 

The  High  School. 

During  the  last  term  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils  were  connected 
with  this  school.     The  number  has  steadily  increased  since  1871.     The 
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number  for  the  next  term  will  probably  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  or 
about  twice  what  it  was  during  the  school  term  of  1874-5.  With  a  suit- 
able building,  such  as  we  now  have  a  prospect  of  getting  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, a  great  deal  more  can  be  accomplished  than  has  been  done  heretofore. 
The  school  was  a  success  last  term,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  school  has 
grown  in  favor  with  patrons  and  pupils.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  a  proper 
time  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  claims  for  the  high  schools.  This 
has  been  so  well  done  by  E.  H.  Cook  in  an  educational  journal  lately,  that 
we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  its  language : 

1.  They  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  other  schools. 
They  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  many  a  boy  and  girl  desires  for  a  nobler  and 
better  life. 

2.  The  poor  man  can  and  does  demand  this  opportunity  for  his  children. 
You  tell  me  he  does  not  pay  any  taxes  ?  I  answer  that  every  dollar  of  tax 
paid  by  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  but  the  result  of  honest  labor,  and 
who  should  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  if  riot  the  children  of  the  laborer  ? 

3.  Higher  education  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  crime.  The  statistics  of 
the  State  penitentiaries  show  that  but  very  few  men  of  good  education  are 
imprisoned. 

In  the  United  States,  by  the  statistics  of  the  ninth  census,  five  million, 
or  about  one  seventh  of  the  entire  population  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Statistics  show  that  from  this  one  seventh  comes  one  third  of  all  our  crimes, 
and  of  the  remaining  two  thirds,  only  one  per  cent,  had  received  an  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  branches. 

4.  It  is  in  the  line  of  economy.  In  a  city  where  one  hundred  pupils  can 
be  gathered  into  a  high  school,  if  the  school  were  abandoned,  three  fourths 
of  the  pupils  would  from  various  causes,  lose  the  advantage  of  higher 
education.  The  remaining  one  fourth  would  be  sent  away  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $300  each,  or  $1,500  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to 
educate  the  entire  one  hundred,  at  home,  surrounded  by  home  influences 
at  a  time  of  life  when  these  influences  are  of  special  value  in  flxing  the 
character  of  the  boy  or  girl.  This  sum  of  money  would  probably  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  town,  and  possibly  out  of  the  State. 

We  frequently  hear  the  complaint  that  our  schools  are  not  "  practical," 
and  by  practical  in  this  view  is  meant  that  it  does  not  prepare  the  boy  or 
girl  to  become  rich  in  a  new  and  easy  way.  "  The  whole  moral  capacity 
of  mankind  is  tried,  not  simply  by  even  its  productive  power,  but  by  its 
selfish  ability  to  get  ahead  of  its  neighbors.  Thank  Heaven,  all  true  in- 
struction is  away  from  subtile  and  crafty  tricks,  into  philanthrophy,  benefi- 
cence and  truth.  If  the  supreme  end  of  man  is  to  make  money,  we  confess 
that  all  possible  schemes  of  education  arc  against  it.  We  educate  men 
and  women  not  for  their  personal  advantage,  but  to  make  them  more  use- 
ful to  society.  Only  on  this  basis  can  the  public  schools  be  sustained  at 
all.  If  these  are  to  be  degraded  into  mere  instruments  for  making  sordid, 
scheming,  selfish  rogues,  then  let  them  be  altogether  abolished,  for  they 
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will  not  work  this  result.     Children  are  educated  to  make  good  citizens 
of  them,  and  not  to  make  social  pirates  of  them." 


YORK— W.  H.  Sielley. 

In  presenting  my  eighth  annual  report,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  a 
year  of  steady  progress  in  educational  work.  Without  repetition  of  what 
has  been  said  in  past  years,  it  may  be  added  that,  during  the  year  just 
closed,  greater  unity  has  been  added  to  our  system,  more  regular  atten- 
dance has  been  secured  in  a  number  of  rooms  of  primary  grades,  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town  remained  outside  of 
school  than  has  heretofore  been  reported. 

The  teachers  in  the  different  departments  labored  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
whilst  the  diligence  and  deportment  of  pupils  have  greatly  improved.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  were  present 
every  half  day  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  lost  no  time 
except  on  account  of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family.  Two  hundred  and 
fifteen  were  not  tardy  once  during  the  year.  Separate  lists  of  the  names 
of  these  pupils  are  preserved  in  the  annual  records  on  the  "  roll  of  honor.'''' 
It  has  been  found  that  punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance  are  thus 
encouraged. 

Among  our  teachers  we  are  glad  to  note  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
every  opportunity  whereby  scholarly  culture  may  be  attained.  This  is 
evinced  by  some  who  hold  professional  or  permanent  certificates,  in  adding, 
from  year  to  year,  one  or  more  of  the  higher  branches  to  their  professional 
standing. 

Among  the  teachers  holding  certificates  of  provisional  grade,  who  ex- 
pect to  be  permanent  in  the  work,  there  is  corresponding  effort  made  to 
reach  the  professional  standard  in  the  near  future. 

As  every  class  in  society  is  represented  in  our  schools,  we  regard  it  a 
duty  to  furnish  such  an  education  as  will  fit  pupils  with  varying  wants 
and  capacities,  successfully  to  perform  their  obligations  in  whatever  sphere 
they  may  be  called  to  act. 

Whilst  the  training  in  the  rudimentary  branches  must  be  thorough,  as 
these  of  necessity  form  the  special  work  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
yet  our  entire  sj'stem,  in  the  purpose  of  its  founders,  rests  upon  the  broad 
basis  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  have  equal  advantages  with  the 
rich  in  every  department  of  useful  knowledge.  Any  educational  system 
which  would  tend  to  foster  and  support  class  distinctions  in  a  republican 
democracy  like  ours,  would  fail  in  its  incipiency.  The  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State  and  the  nation  depend  upon  the  broad  and  liberal  cul- 
ture of  the  youth  in  our  public  schools. 

Doctor  J.  P.  Wickersham,  our  honored  and  esteemed  State  Superin- 
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ten  dent  of  Public  Instruction,  aptly  expressed  our  wants  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress before  our  people,  when  he  remarked,  in  substance,  that  our  system 
does  not  reach  down  low  enough,  and,  also,  that  it  does  not  extend  far 
enough. 

It  is  our  purpose  during  the  coming  year  to  use  some  organized  practi- 
cal effort  to  secure  the  attendance  at  school  of  those  children  who  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  who,  if  not  speedily  reclaimed  from 
vagrancy,  must  necessarily  drift  towards  our  jail,  or  become  subjects  of 
public  charity.  A  plan,  perfectly  feasible,  will  be  suggested  to  the  board 
of  control,  at  the  re-opening  of  the  schools  in  September. 

A  prominent  aim  in  our  school  instruction  is  to  inspire  the  young  with 
the  idea  of  the  true  nobility  of  labor,  that  the  only  honorable  road  to  suc- 
cess is  thorough  preparation  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  a  consecrated 
purpose  to  "  work  for  some  good.''^ 

During  the  past  year  our  teachers  have  given  more  special  attention  to 
the  elements  of  drawing.  Thus  the  hand  is  taught  to  delineate  that  which 
the  eye  is  first  taught  clearly  to  perceive. 

A  primary  effort  of  our  teachers  is  to  awaken  in  pupils  an  interest  and 
desire  for  knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  studies, 
there  are  lessons  of  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  gentleness,  obedience,  and  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  golden  rule — *■'  to  do  uiito  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  unto  us  " — which  must  be  early  inculcated  and  become  fixed 
habits  in  the  young. 

Believing  that  without  correct  moral  training,  the  discipline  of  the  men- 
tal powers  may  only  result  in  disaster  and  ruin,  it  is  our  constant  aim  to 
develop  character,  to  direct  our  youth  to  a  high  and  lofty  aim,  and  to  aid 
them  in  the  journey  upward. 

Whilst  all  has  not  been  accomplished  that  could  be  desired,  yet  such 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  as  will  commend  our  schools  to  con- 
tinued public  confidence  and  support.  Each  successive  year  indicates 
some  advance.  Our  sj'^stem  invites  honest  investigation  and  just  criticism. 
There  are  no  faultless  schools,  and  the  interests  of  true  education  will  be 
best  subserved  by  those  who  will  aid  us  in  discovering  existing  evils  in 
order  that  efficient  remedies  may  be  speedily  applied. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  members  of  the  board  of  control 
and  to  teachers,  who  have  so  earnestly  cooperated  with  me  in  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools. 

With  the  same  devotion  to  duty,  we  expect  to  move  steadily  onward  in 
the  trusts  committed  to  our  care,  treating  even  enemies  with  kindness, 
believing  that,  in  coming  years,  as  at  the  present,  the  liberal  culture  given 
in  our  schools  will  furnish  the  most  convincing  demonstration  of  their 
utility. 
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STATE  NOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Report  of  the  Principal  of  tlie  Normal  Scliool  of  tlie  Second  District. 

MiLLEBSviLLe,  September  23^  1878. 

Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D., 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  another  year  of  prosperity  and 
progress.  We  had,  during  the  past  year,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  stu- 
dents, of  whom  seventy-seven  belonged  to  the  model  school,  and  six  hundred 
and  sixty -nine  to  the  normal  school.  The  number  in  attendance  during  the 
winter  session  was  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion, six  hundred  and  three,  making  a  total  for  both  sessions  of  one  thous- 
and and  sixteen.  The  larger  number  during  the  summer  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  pupils  teach  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  acquiring  an  education.  Considering  the  financial  depression, 
which  is  especially  felt  by  common  school  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
lowering  of  salaries  and  the  shortening  of  school  terms,  we  feel  that  our 
large  attendance  is  a  reason  for  congratulation  and  gratitude. 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  past  year  was  thirty-four — eight 
ladies  and  twenty-six  gentlemen.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  were  members  of 
the  scientific  course.  All  signed  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years,  and  re- 
ceived the  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars,  except  the  two  in  the  scientific 
course,  who  had  taken  the  pledge  and  received  the  appropriation  on  gradu- 
ating in  the  elementary  course,  two  years  before.  The  class  was  an  unu- 
sually good  one,  and  will,  I  believe,  especially  distinguish  themselves  as 
teachers. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  will  be  seen  in  the  statistical 
report  already  forwarded  ;  a  few  words  in  addition  to  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est. The  earnings  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen,  amounted  to  $83,287  83, 
of  which  $77,100  79  was  from  tuition  and  boarding,  and  $6,187  04  from 
other  sources.  The  expenditures  for  the  working  of  the  school  amounted 
to  $76,78.5  33,  besides  which  we  expended  $7,975  for  the  purchase  of  the 
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capital  stock  of  the  institution,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  explained  else- 
where. Besides  the  amount  of  income  stated  above,  we  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  from  the  State,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  defraying 
the  expenses  of  improvements  to  the  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  musical 
instruments,  books  for  the  school  library,  apparatus  for  model  and  normal 
school,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  a  certified  statement  on  file  at  the  School 
Department.  A  portion  of  these  improvements  have  been  already  made, 
a  part  of  the  library  purchased,  and  the  additions  to  the  apparatus  and 
musical  instruments  are  to  be  made  during  the  present  session. 

Our  Model  School. 

I  made  a  change  last  year  in  the  working  of  our  model  school  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  assistant  teacher,  which  has  been  a  real  improvement. 
This  change  was  demanded  alike  by  the  theory  of  a  normal  school  and  by 
its  practical  working.  Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  As  an  art, 
like  other  arts,  it  is  essentially  imitative.  Pupils  will,  whatever  theories 
they  may  learn,  naturally  imitate  the  practice  which  they  have  observed. 
In  the  normal  school  the  teaching  being  to  adults  in  the  more  advanced 
parts  of  the  difierent  branches,  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  are  not 
adapted  to  beginners.  If  our  pupils  carry  into  the  public  schools  and 
apply,  in  the  teaching  of  children,  the  same  methods  they  have  seen  used 
in  the  normal  school,  in  the  instruction  of  adults,  it  is  clear  that  they  will 
make  a  very  grave  mistake  in  their  work.  To  prevent  this,  the  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  need  an  opportunity  to  observe  skillful  teaching  of  the 
elementaiy  branches  to  young  children.  The  true  theory  of  a  model  school, 
therefore  embraces  two  things,  observation  and  practice.  The  student  of 
teaching  should  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  good  teaching  as  well  as 
to  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  master.  This  conception  of  the  subject 
makes  the  normal  school  course  to  consist  of  three  things,  theory,  observa- 
tion, and  practice.  The  theory  they  acquire  in  the  professional  classes  of 
the  normal  school.  The  observation  and  practice  should  be  afforded  by 
the  model  school. 

In  order  to  secure  this  condition  of  normal  training,  we  have  put  into 
our  model  school  an  assistant  teacher,  who  is  to  be  a  model  to  the  student- 
teachers  of  the  model  school.  This  requirement  could  not  be  met  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  model  school,  as  he  is  required  to  oversee  the  student- 
teachers,  besides  attending  to  his  general  duties  of  supervision  over  the 
school  itself.  This  change  makes  the  faculty  of  the  model  school  to  con- 
sist of  a  superintendent  and  a  permanent  assistant,  besides  the  normal  class 
in  the  practice  of  teaching.  For  the  position  of  assistant  we  have  selected 
Miss  Lillian  McGarry,  a  graduate  of  1876,  who  was  distinguished  in  her 
class  for  her  skill  in  teaching,  and  who  has  since  met  with  excellent  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Another  object  accomplished  by  this  change  is  the  improvement  of  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  model  school.     The  method  pi-eviously 
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pursued  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  in  its  relations  to  the  pupils  of  the 
model  school.  The  progress  of  its  pupils  has  never  been  commensurate 
with  the  excellence  of  the  instruction,  and  the  reason  is  apparent.  In 
order  to  give  each  pupil-teacher  a  variety  of  classes  to  teach,  their  classes 
were  changed  at  the  end  of  every  eight  weeks.  This  change  of  classes 
was  especially  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  model  school  pupils- 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  would  take  two  or  three  weeks  for  the 
new  teacher  to  learn  what  the  previous  teacher  had  taught,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  It  thus  occurred, 
that  about  two  weeks  were  actually  lost  to  the  pupils  of  the  model  school 
every  time  the  classes  were  changed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  this 
loss  by  having  the  new  teacher  visit  the  class  he  was  to  take  before  taking 
charge  of  it,  but  in  practice,  there  was  always  a  loss  of  time  to  the  pupils 
of  the  model  school. 

The  change  suggested  will  remove  this  defect,  as  the  permanent  teacher 
will  take  the  class  and  bridge  over  this  hiatus  at  the  change  of  classes, 
while  the  pupil-teacher  will  be  an  observer  for  a  week  or  two  until  he  be- 
comes entirely  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  and  standing  of  each  member 
of  the  class.  This  will  serve  also  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  in  many 
places  exists  against  model  schools,  that  they  are  places  for  inexperienced 
teachers  to  experiment  on  pupils.  Parents  have  said,  we  do  not  want  to 
send  our  children  to  school  to  be  experimented  upon  by  greenhorns ;  we 
will  send  them  where  they  can  be  taught  by  teachers  of  experience.  It  is 
thus  believed,  that  the  change  will  result  in  a  great  improvement  in  our 
model  school  itself,  increasing  its  eflSciency  and  popularity,  while  it  will 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  training  of  the  student  teachers.  What 
they  may  lose  in  practice,  they  will  more  than  make  up  in  the  observation 
of  good  teaching,  and  in  improved  practice  from  the  start.  In  addition 
to  this  change,  we  are  also  making  arrangements  to  improve  our  model 
school  by  a  large  increase  of  our  apparatus  for  illustrative  teaching. 

In  making  these  improvements,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  that 
our  model  school  training  has  not  been  of  great  value  to  our  students. 
The  success  of  our  graduates  in  the  various  educational  institutions  of 
the  State  will  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  our  work.  We  believe, 
however,  that  what  was  already  well  done,  can  be  much  better  done.  And  we 
are  sure  that  the  change  suggested  will  be  of  especial  value  to  the  pupils 
of  our  model  school. 

Change  in  Course  of  Study. 

I  call  your  attention  to  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago,  for  a 
change  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  normal  school.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience  and  observation,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  past  year  has  but  impressed  me  more  deeply  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  change  recommended.  My  recommendation  was,  that  the 
scientific  and  classical  courses  be  substantially  abandoned,  and  that  the 
elementary  course,  with  about  one  yearns  studies  added  to  it,  be  made  the 
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normal  school  course.  During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  normal  school 
principals  revised  the  course  of  study,  adopting,  in  the  main,  these  recom- 
mendations ;  but  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  thought  best 
to  withhold  his  sanction  to  the  so  called  advanced  course.  I  desire,  there- 
fore, to  present  a  few  suggestions  in  favor  of  this  course. 

1.  The  object  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  educate  professional  teachers, 
and  establish  a  profession  of  teaching ;  and  the  elementary  course  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  an  education  that  should  be  regarded  as  pro- 
fessional. What  shall  be  said  of  a  professional  training  that  embraces  no 
chemistry,  or  zoology,  or  geology,  or  astronomy,  or  logic,  or  moral  phil- 
osophy, etc.  Surely  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  build  up  a  profession 
of  teaching,  on  such  meager  qualifications  as  those  afforded  by  the  present 
elementary  course. 

2.  The  large  majority  of  our  graduates,  who  would  remain  with  us  a 
year  longer  and  complete  a  regular  higher  course,  having  graduated  in  the 
elementary  course,  have  no  desire  to  remain  to  complete  the  present  scien- 
tific course.  Many  of  them  secure  good  positions  after  graduating,  and 
do  not  wish  to  relinquish  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  thus  remain 
in  their  positions,  after  laboring  under  the  embarrassment  of  inadequate 
qualifications,  and  regretting  that  their  preparation  had  not  been  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive. 

3.  The  strength  of  the  faculty  of  an  institution,  its  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm, should  be  concentrated  upon  one  course  of  study,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  the  best  results.  To  divide  it  between  two  or  three  courses, 
is  to  waste  power,  embarrass  a  faculty  in  their  work,  and  diminish  the  en- 
thusiasm and  effectiveness  of  their  labors. 

4.  The  class  in  the  elementary  course,  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  largest  class  in  the  institution,  over-shadows  the  small  class  in  the  scien- 
tific course,  and  crowds  it  aside  into  a  position  of  insignificance,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  inducement  for  pupils  to  return  to  pursue  the  higher 
course. 

5.  The  present  course  of  study  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  give  that  cul- 
ture demanded  by  professional  training,  and  to  give  that  growth  and  maturity 
required  by  the  completion  of  the  present  professional  studies  of  the  course. 
Mental  philosophy  must  be  as  thorough  as  in  the  college  course.  The  science 
of  teaching  requires  the  maturity  of  mind  of  a  senior  in  college ;  and  we 
have  not  enough  below  for  the  pupil  to  grow  up  to  these  branches.  The 
pupils  need  more  mental  food  for  mental  growth  in  order  to  attain  the  re- 
quisite mental  strength  for  the  higher  studies  of  the  present  elementary 
course.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  also,  that  this  defect  is  being 
more  deeply  felt  now  than  in  the  earlier  history  of  normal  schools.  For- 
merly our  graduates  were  principally  from  the  teachers  of  common  schools, 
those  who  had  taught  for  some  j'ears,  and  were  quite  mature  before  attend- 
ing the  normal  school ;  now,  many  of  our  senior  class  have  never  taught, 
except  in  the  model  school,  and  do  not  wish  to  teach  before  graduating. 
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They  have  the  time  and  means  to  attend  school  and  fit  themselves  thor- 
oughly for  teaching,  and  are  often  too  young  to  teach  before  they  graduate. 
They  complete  the  studies  of  the  junior  year,  and  some  of  the  senior  year, 
and  come  into  these  higher  senior  studies  before  they  are  fully  prepared 
for  them.  What  shall  we  do  with  them  when  the  course  does  not  give  them 
food  enough  to  grow  up  to  the  senior  year  ?  We  are  obliged  to  do  the  best 
we  can,  realizing  that  a  course  which  would  give  them  another  year's  work 
would  prepare  them  much  better  for  their  profession.  Whenever  I  can,  I 
persuade  those  who  can  afford  the  time  and  money  to  take  extra  studies  a 
year  between  the  junior  and  senior  courses,  and  the  result  demonstrates 
the  correctness  of  the  policy.  What  we  need  is  to  make  this  general,  and 
to  give  all  of  our  students  the  advantage  of  such  a  course. 

The  course  of  study  which  I  would  recommend  is  substantially  as  follows : 

Language Orthography,  etymology,  reading  and  elocution,  English 

grammar,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  elements  of  Latin. 

Mathematics. — Mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometiy, 
trigonometr}',  and  surveying. 

Natural  sciences Descriptive  geographj^,  physical  geography,  physiol- 
ogy, natural  philsophy,  astronomy,  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  chemis- 
try. 

History. — History  of  the  United  States,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  general  history. 

The  arfs.— Penmanship,  drawing,  vocal  music. 

Professional  studies. — Mental  science,  moral  science,  logic,  political 
economy,  school  economy,  methods  of  instruction,  and  history  of  education. 

This  course  thoroughly  completed,  as  we  are  now  required  to  complete 
the  present  elementary  course,  would  give  a  culture  fully  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained at  many  of  our  colleges,  and  would  qualify  the  graduates  to  take 
an  unquestioned  professional  standing  in  the  State. 

Such  an  enlargement  of  the  course  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  ordinary  ungraded  schools.  At  present  these 
schools  are  taught  mainly  by  the  under-graduates,  our  graduates  usually  go 
into  graded  and  high  schools,  and  we  would  send  out  just  as  many  of  these 
common  school  teachers  as  we  are  now  doing.  At  a  certain  stage  in  their 
course,  these  under-graduates  might  be  examined  and  licensed  to  teach  for  a 
certain  period,  say  two  years.  This  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  young 
persons  desiring  to  become  teachers  to  attend  our  normal  schools,  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work,  and  would  put  a  large  class  of  well  trained  teach- 
ers into  our  common  schools.  I  also  recommend  that  a  special  inducement 
be  presented  to  the  licentiates  to  return  and  complete  the  course,  by  increas- 
ing the  appropriation  of  the  State  to  this  class  of  students  to  one  dollar 
a  week.  This,  with  the  fifty  dollars  which  the  State  now  gives  to  graduates, 
would  reduce  their  expenses  the  last  year  to  about  one  hundred  dollars ; 
and,  as  you  can  readily  see,  such  an  arrangement,  instead  of  diminishing, 
would  largely  increase  the  number  of  graduates.     It  would  send  out  into 
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the  schools  strong  and  accomplished  teachers,  and  build  up  in  the  State  a 
profession  of  teaching  which  would  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  money  of  the  State,  devoted  in  this  manner,  to  aid  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State,  would  be  much  better  appropriated  than  the  large  sums 
which  are  now  being  built  up  into  brick  and  mortar. 

These  recommendations  have  received  the  cordial  approval  of  several  of 
the  leading  normal  school  principals,  and  need  only  your  own  earnest  atten- 
tion to  become  engrafted  on  our  system.  The  change,  if  it  be  thought  best, 
need  not  be  abruptly  made.  Two  or  three  years  might  be  allowed  for  us 
to  grow  up  to  the  higher  standard  ;  and  it  might  be  that  other  branches 
should  be  substituted  for  the  particular  studies  named.  The  principle  is 
all  we  ask  for,  which  is  that  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  should 
receive  an  ampler  qualification  for  their  work  than  at  the  present ;  and 
which  I  believe  can  be  done  only  by  giving  them  more  studies,  more  in- 
tellectual food  upon  which  to  grow  up  to  higher  qualifications. 

A  Kew  Departure. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  year  is  the  consummation  of  a 
project  by  which  we  have  got  rid  of  the  stock  feature  of  our  institution. 
The  original  financial  basis  of  the  institution  was  a  stock  subscription  of 
about  $21,000.  Subsequently,  the  State  made  appropriations,  amounting  to 
about  $25,000,  to  assist  in  enlargements  and  improvements,  besides  the 
appropriations  it  has  made  to  its  students  and  graduates.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  net  earnings  of  the  school,  amounting  in  all  to  fully  $80,000  had 
been  expended  in  enlarging  the  buildings,  increasing  the  furuiture,  etc. 
The  stock  was  origmally  sold  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  share,  its  face  value ; 
but  so  much  had  it  depreciated  that  twelve  j'^ears  ago,  when  I  became  prin- 
cipal, it  had  hardly  any  market  value.  Stock  was  sold  as  low  as  two  dollars 
a  share,  and  large  amounts  could  have  been  obtained  at  five  dollars  a  share. 
As  the  school  increased  in  prosperity,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  buildings, 
etc.,  the  property  accumulated,  it  was  seen  that  the  actual  value  of  the  in- 
stitution was  far  in  excess  of  the  face  value  of  the  capital  stock ;  and  it 
was  natural  for  business  men  who  saw  apparently  a  good  investment  in  it, 
to  endeavour  to  secure  the  stock.  In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  the  stock 
had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  owners,  and  was  held  for  specu- 
lative or  business  purposes.  As  was  not  unnatural,  such  stockholders,  see- 
ing a  nice  net  surplus  of  earnings  every  year,  would  look  forward  to  the 
payments  of  dividends ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  claimed  that  some  of  the 
original  owners  had  been  promised  dividends  when  they  purchased  the 
stock.  For  some  time  past  there  had  been  indications  of  a  movement  in 
favor  of  declaring  and  paying,  at  least,  a  six  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  capi- 
tal stock.  The  danger  was  averted  for  several  years  by  the  large  invest- 
ments for  enlarging  the  buildings  and  other  necessary  expenditures  ;  but 
last  spring  the  movement  culminated  in  a  formal  and  determined  effort  to 
change  the  policy  of  the  institution,  and  make  of  it  a  dividend  paying  cor- 
poration.    It  was  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  movement  that  much  of 
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the  stock  was  originally  bought  with  this  expectation,  and  that  the  school 
would  be  false  to  its  pledges  and  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  founded  it 
if  it  did  not  redeem  these  promises.  Believing  that  such  a  step  would  re- 
sult in  great  injury  to  the  school,  if  not  in  its  final  overthrow  as  a  State 
institution,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  reached  a  crisis  in  our  history 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by 
the  adoption  of  a  plan,  by  which  those  who  held  stock  should  be  paid  for 
it,  or  allowed  to  contribute  it,  and  the  institution  be  entirely  divested  of 
the  stock  feature.  The  plan  was  that  all  who  were  willing  should  con- 
tribute a  part  or  all  of  their  stock,  receiving  therefor  a  certificate  of  con- 
tribution ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  stock  should  be  purchased  at  its 
par  value,  and  cancelled.  This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  stockholders, 
and  accepted  by  them.  The  contributors  are  to  relinquish  all  financial 
interests  in  the  institution,  as  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  certificate  of  con- 
tribution, prepared  by  the  State  authorities  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
are  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  school  as  the  stockholders  did.  Such 
a  provision  seems  to  have  been  wisely  made  in  the  normal  school  law,  which 
speaks  of  "  contributors,"  as  well  as  "  stockholders,"  and  places  the  two  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  in  the  management  of  the  school.  The  above 
plan  is  now  being  carried  out,  all  the  stockholders  having  agreed  to  sell 
or  contribute  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  them.  About  two  hundred  shares 
were  contributed — not  so  many  as  I  had  anticipated — and  the  balance  is 
being  purchased  and  canceled  ;  so  that  by  the  next  year  I  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  report  that  the  school  is  no  longer  the  property  of  private  individ- 
uals ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  educational  public,  a  monument  to  the 
generosity  of  its  founders  and  contributors,  and  a  guaranteed  fountain  of 
blessings  to  generations  yet  unborn.  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  great 
satisfaction  at  this  arrangement,  as  the  cancelation  of  individual  ownership 
of  the  school,  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock,  has  been  one  of  my  dreams  ever 
since  I  became  principal  of  the  school ;  and  I  feel,  also,  to  congratulate  our 
trustees  and  the  stockholders  generally  for  the  wisdom  and  liberality  they 
have  manifested  in  this  movement,  assuring  them  that  they  will  receive,  as 
they  deserve,  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  proud  of  the  past  fame  of  the  school, 
and  most  deeply  interested  in  its  future  popularity  and  success. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  BROOKS. 
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Report  of  tlie  Principal  of  tlie  IVormal  School  of  tlie  Twelfth  District. 

Edinboro',  Pa.,  September  ^^,  1878. 

Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  more  than  average  prosperity 
for  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  twelfth  district. 

The  attendance  of  students  was  a  little  larger  than  average,  and  the  in- 
come from  tuitions  greater  than  ever  before.  Our  students  come  from 
homes  where  the  virtues  of  diligence  and  economy  are  practiced,  and  they 
practice  the  same  here.  They  are  very  diligent,  anxious  to  learn,  and  easy 
to  control.     They  are  pleasant  pupils  to  teach. 

With  the  opening  of  last  year,  we  aimed  to  make  the  school  more  dis- 
tinctly professional.  To  this  end  large  additions  were  made  to  the  library, 
mainly  of  books  relating  to  the  teachers'  profession. 

A  librarian  attends  the  library,  keeping  it  open  several  hours  daily, 
directing  the  students  in  their  reading,  and  showing  them  how  to  read  to 
advantage. 

We  began  the  formation  of  an  educational  museum,  and  have  collected 
charts,  busts,  pictures,  specimens  of  raw  materials,  and  other  articles  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  build  in  future. 

About  one  hundred  received  instruction  in  the  "  art  of  teaching"  in  our 
model  school. 

In  June  last,  a  class  of  twenty-three  were  graduated  in  the  elementary 
course,  all  of  whom  are  now  teaching.  During  the  year  we  introduced  the 
natural  method  of  teaching  languages — which  thus  far  proves  very  satis- 
factory. In  other  branches  of  study  we  pursue  the  methods  hitherto  used 
here. 

At  present  we  have  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  students  enrolled  in  the 
normal  department,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  in  the  model  school. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  students  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  two 
hundred  and  ten  have  already  taught. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  A.  COOPER. 
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this  policy  are  easily  seen  in  the  schools.  These  young  ladies  leave  the 
high  school  and  enter  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  with  well  trained 
minds  and  many  accomplishments.  The  branches  of  music  and  drawing 
are  carried  forward  successfully  by  them,  as  well  as  the  common  branches. 
From  their  familiarity  with  the  principles  upon  which  our  schools  are  con- 
ducted, and  with  the  general  life  of  the  community,  they  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  work,  and  with  great  zeal,  tact,  and  energy,  carry 
forward  the  work  of  their  rooms  to  a  successful  issue. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate,  also,  in  possessing,  among  the  more  ex- 
perienced teachers,  so  many  ladies  of  marked  ability  and  varied  culture. 
Their  influence  upon  the  schools  is  of  the  greatest  value,  in  the  formation 
of  character;  and  the  faithfulness  and  earnestness  with  which  they  use  all 
their  varied  acquisitions  in  the  instruction  of  their  pupils,  cause  their  in- 
structions to  be  attended  with  more  than  the  average  amount  of  success. 

Our  schools  closed,  this  year,  one  month  earlier  than  usual.  But  not- 
withstanding the  shortening  of  the  summer  term  by  the  arduous  labors 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  the  work  of  the  full  year  was  nearly  completed. 
The  graduating  class  of  the  high  school,  containing  six  young  men  and 
twelve  young  ladies,  brought  their  year's  work  fully  to  a  close,  and  pre- 
sented their  essays  and  orations,  on  the  commencement  stage  in  the  Opera 
House,  on  Friday  evening.  May  31.  More  than  usual  interest  centered  in 
the  exercises  this  year,  and  at  a  very  early  hour  the  people  were  trooping 
towards  the  Opera  House.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  vast  building  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  many  going  away  for  want  of  room,  and  hun- 
dreds being  obliged  to  stand  during  the  entire  evening.  Some  presentation 
exercises,  not  set  down  in  the  programme,  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
the  evening,  dieting  the  warmest  applause  from  the  large  audience. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  we  have  just  closed  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  successful  years  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 


WILLIAMSPORT— S.  Transeau. 

In  accordance  with  law,  I  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on  the 
schools  of  this  city. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  the  School  Year  ending  May  31, 1878. 

Total  population  of  Williamsport,  according  to  the  census  of  1810,  16 ,030 

Estimated  present  population, 21  500 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 

l>oard, 168 

Number  of  days  on  which  the  district  institute  met, 8 

Number  of  school  days  taught, 164 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  the  district, 14 
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Number  of  rented  houses, 

Number  of  rooms,  including  recitation-rooms,  and  those  of  rented 

houses, 64 

Number  of  sittings  in  the  high  and  senior  schools, 550 

Cost  of  school  property, $95,000 

Estimated  value  of  furniture,    ...■■" 6,350 

Table  showing  Increase  in  the  Kumber  of  Schools  and  Pupils  for  Eleven  Years. 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871.     1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Kumber  of  schools,  .  .         21 
Number  of  pupils,    .  .    2,195 

30 
2,409 

33          40 
2,844     2,941 

41 
3,009 

44 
3,059 

47 
3,045 

50 
3,251 

54 
3,533 

54 
3,603 

56 
3,636 

61 
3,721 

Table  showing  the  jVumber  of  Pupils  in  each  Grade,  their  Age,  and  Average  Ages. 
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69 
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5 
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132 
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2 
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10 
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10 
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48 

78 
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1,899 
10.1 
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Average  ages. 
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8,2  1    8.3 

11.8 

11.7 

11.7 

13.2 

14. 

13.6 

16.5 

16.5 

10. 

10.1 

Pupils. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twentj^-one  ;  increase  over  last  year,  ninety-five  j  average  attendance  of  all 
pupils,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one ;  increase,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four ;  average  number  belonging,  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-eight ;  increase,  one  hundred  and  forty -nine  ;  percentage  of  at- 
tendance, eighty -nine ;  increase,  one  ;  whole  number  enrolled  in  high 
school,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  increase,  twenty  ;  whole  number  in 
the  senior  schools,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three ;  increase,  nineteen ; 
whole  number  in  the  junior  schools,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ;  increase,  ninety-seven ;  whole  number  in  the  primary  schools,  two 
thousand  and  ninety-two  ;  decrease,  forty-one. 

From  these  statistics,  we  are  able  to  infer  a  very  healthy  condition  of 
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the  public  schools.  The  increase,  in  all  respects,  is  seen  to  be  in  the  right 
direction.  It  shows  that  the  work  done  in  our  lower  schools  is  eflScient 
and  thorough,  and  although  the  standard  of  promotion  from  the  primary 
to  the  higher  grades  has  been  materially  advanced  during  the  last  two 
years,  yet  the  number  in  these  schools  is  decreasing,  while  those  in  the 
higher  grades  are  correspondingly  increasing.  To  show  that  the  standard 
of  promotion  from  the  primary  school  has  been  materially  advanced  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  I  will  mention  only  two  branches  of  study  pursued 
in  these  grades,  viz  :  reading  and  arithmetic.  Prior  to  1 876,  when  a  pupil 
was  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  by  one  figure,  he  was  con- 
sidered amply  qualified  to  be  promoted  to  the  C  junior  grade.  In  the 
promotion  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  no  pupil  was  promoted  into 
the  C  junior  schools  who  could  not  readily  multiply  and  divide  by  a  num- 
ber of  three  or  four  figures,  and  quite  a  number  of  pupils  could  find  the 
greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  common  multiple  of  any  number 
less  than  one  hundred.  In  reading,  as  well  as  in  spelling,  no  pupil  was 
promoted,  unless  he  could  correctly  and  readily  read  smy  lesson  in  the 
Second  Reader  of  the  National  Series. 

To  accomplish  all  this  with  "  cramming,"  required  steady  and  untiring 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  cramming^ 
and  it  is  feared  that  those  who  most  frequently  speak  about  this  matter 
do  not  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  it.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
cramming  to  compel  a  child  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  to  commit  all  the  ex- 
planations, generally  given  in  arithmetics,  of  the  greatest  common  divisor, 
or  of  simple  subtraction  or  division,  or  the  philosophy  of  language  ;  but 
I  fail  to  see  where  the  cramming  is  to  teach  the  pupil  facts  of  addition, 
division,  &c.,  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  proper  age  to  teach  him  the  phi- 
losophy of  these  things  from  the  facts  treasured  up  in  his  memory.  Child- 
hood and  youth  are  the  periods  of  life  in  which  to  gather  facts  for  after 
life.  The  child  has  to  take  a  great  deal  on  the  faith  of  the  teacher,  and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  thoroughly  understand  the 
subject  as  well  as  the  human  mind,  so  that  the  child  will  not  be  obliged 
afterwards  to  unlearn  his  past  knowledge.  Here,  then,  comes  in  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  examination  of  all  applicants  for  schools,  so  as  to 
sift  out  those  who  should  rather  be  learners  themselves  than  teachers.  It 
is  a  hopeless  task  to  teach  what  we  do  not  know  ourselves.  Examination 
has  hereto  been  considered  the  best  way  to  determine  between  those  who 
are  intellectually  qualified  and  those  who  are  not.  Thorough  knowledge, 
zeal  for  the  work,  a  love  for  children,  and  a  desire  to  see  them  grow  up 
an  honor  to  themselves  and  society,  and  an  aptness  to  teach,  are  the  re- 
quisites of  a  good  teacher.  Thus  prepared,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fail 
in  the  school-room. 

The  High  School. 

During  the  last  term  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils  were  connected 
with  this  school.     The  number  has  steadily  increased  since  1871.     The 
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number  for  the  next  term  will  probably  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  or 
about  twice  what  it  was  during  the  school  term  of  1814-5.  With  a  suit- 
able building,  such  as  we  now  have  a  prospect  of  getting  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, a  great  deal  more  can  be  accomplished  than  has  been  done  heretofore. 
The  school  was  a  success  last  term,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  school  has 
grown  in  favor  with  patrons  and  pupils.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  a  proper 
time  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  claims  for  the  high  schools.  This 
has  been  so  well  done  by  E.  H.  Cook  in  an  educational  journal  lately,  that 
we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  its  language : 

1.  They  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  other  schools. 
They  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  many  a  bo}'^  and  girl  desires  for  a  nobler  and 
better  life. 

2.  The  poor  man  can  and  does  demand  this  opportunity  for  his  children. 
You  tell  me  he  does  not  pay  any  taxes  ?  I  answer  that  every  dollar  of  tax 
paid  by  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  but  the  result  of  honest  labor,  and 
who  should  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  if  not  the  children  of  the  laborer  ? 

3.  Higher  education  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  crime.  The  statistics  of 
the  State  penitentiaries  show  that  but  very  few  men  of  good  education  are 
imprisoned. 

In  the  United  States,  by  the  statistics  of  the  ninth  census,  five  million, 
or  about  one  seventh  of  the  entire  population  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Statistics  show  that  from  this  one  seventh  comes  one  third  of  all  our  crimes, 
and  of  the  remaining  two  thirds,  only  one  per  cent,  had  received  an  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  branches. 

4.  It  is  in  the  line  of  economy.  In  a  city  where  one  hundred  pupils  can 
be  gathered  into  a  high  school,  if  the  school  were  abandoned,  three  fourths 
of  the.  pupils  would  from  various  causes,  lose  the  advantage  of  higher 
education.  The  remaining  one  fourth  would  be  sent  away  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $300  each,  or  $7,500  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to 
educate  the  entire  one  hundred,  at  home,  surrounded  by  home  influences 
at  a  time  of  life  when  these  influences  are  of  special  value  in  fixing  the 
character  of  the  boy  or  girl.  This  sum  of  money  would  probably  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  town,  and  possibly  out  of  the  State. 

We  frequently  hear  the  complaint  that  our  schools  are  not  "  practical," 
and  by  practical  in  this  view  is  meant  that  it  does  not  prepare  the  boy  or 
girl  to  become  rich  in  a  new  and  easy  way.  "  The  whole  moral  capacity 
of  mankind  is  tried,  not  simply  by  even  its  productive  power,  but  by  its 
selfish  ability  to  get  ahead  of  its  neighbors.  Thank  Heaven,  all  true  in- 
struction is  away  from  subtile  and  crafty  tricks,  into  philanthrophy,  benefi- 
cence and  truth.  If  the  supreme  end  of  man  is  to  make  money,  we  confess 
that  all  possible  schemes  of  education  are  against  it.  We  educate  men 
and  women  not  for  their  personal  advantage,  but  to  make  them  more  use- 
ful to  society.  Only  on  this  basis  can  the  public  schools  be  sustained  at 
all.  If  these  are  to  be  degraded  into  mere  instruments  for  making  sordid, 
scheming,  selfish  rogues,  then  let  them  be  altogether  abolished,  for  they 
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will  not  work  this  result.     Children  are  educated  to  make  good  citizens 
of  them,  and  not  to  make  social  pirates  of  them." 


YORK— W.  H.  Slielley. 

In  presenting  my  eighth  annual  report,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  a 
year  of  steady  progress  in  educational  work.  Without  repetition  of  what 
has  been  said  in  past  years,  it  may  be  added  that,  during  the  year  just 
closed,  greater  unity  has  been  added  to  our  system,  more  regular  atten- 
dance has  been  secured  in  a  number  of  rooms  of  primary  grades,  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town  remained  outside  of 
school  than  has  heretofore  been  reported. 

The  teachers  in  the  different  departments  labored  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
whilst  the  diligence  and  deportment  of  pupils  have  greatly  improved.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  were  present 
every  half  day  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  lost  no  time 
except  on  account  of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family.  Two  hundred  and 
fifteen  were  not  tardy  once  during  the  year.  Separate  lists  of  the  names 
of  these  pupils  are  preserved  in  the  annual  records  on  the  "  roll  of  honor.'''' 
It  has  been  found  that  punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance  are  thus 
encouraged. 

Among  our  teachers  we  are  glad  to  note  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
every  opportunity^  whereby  scholarly  culture  may  be  attained.  This  is 
evinced  by  some  who  hold  professional  or  permanent  certificates,  in  adding, 
from  year  to  year,  one  or  more  of  the  higher  branches  to  their  professional 
standing. 

Among  the  teachers  holding  certificates  of  provisional  grade,  who  ex- 
pect to  be  permanent  in  the  work,  there  is  corresponding  effort  made  to 
reach  the  professional  standard  in  the  near  future. 

As  every  class  in  society  is  represented  in  our  schools,  we  regard  it  a 
duty  to  furnish  such  an  education  as  will  fit  pupils  with  varying  wants 
and  capacities,  successfully  to  perform  their  obligations  in  whatever  sphere 
they  may  be  called  to  act. 

Whilst  the  training  in  the  rudimentary  branches  must  be  thorough,  as 
these  of  necessity  form  the  special  work  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
yet  our  entire  system,  in  the  purpose  of  its  founders,  rests  upon  the  broad 
basis  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  have  equal  advantages  with  the 
rich  in  every  department  of  useful  knowledge.  Any  educational  system 
which  would  tend  to  foster  and  support  class  distinctions  in  a  republican 
democracy  like  ours,  would  fail  in  its  inci]Diency.  The  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State  and  the  nation  depend  upon  the  broad  and  liberal  cul- 
ture of  the  youth  in  our  public  schools. 

Doctor  J.  P.  Wickersham,  our  honored  and  esteemed  State  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  aptly  expressed  our  wants  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress before  our  people,  when  he  remarked,  in  substance,  that  our  system 
does  not  reach  down  low  enough,  and,  also,  that  it  does  not  extend  far 
enough. 

It  is  our  purpose  during  the  coming  j^ear  to  use  some  organized  practi- 
cal effort  to  secure  the  attendance  at  school  of  those  children  who  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  who,  if  not  speedily  reclaimed  from 
vagrancy,  must  necessarily  drift  towards  our  jail,  or  become  subjects  of 
public  charity.  A  plan,  perfectly  feasible,  will  be  suggested  to  the  board 
of  control,  at  the  re-opening  of  the  schools  in  September. 

A  prominent  aim  in  our  school  instruction  is  to  inspire  the  young  with 
the  idea  of  the  true  nobility  of  labor,  that  the  only  honorable  road  to  suc- 
cess is  thorough  preparation  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  a  consecrated 
purpose  to  "  work  for  some  good.''^ 

During  the  past  year  our  teachers  have  given  more  special  attention  to 
the  elements  of  drawing.  Thus  the  hand  is  taught  to  delineate  that  which 
the  eye  is  first  taught  clearly  to  perceive. 

A  primary  effort  of  our  teachers  is  to  awaken  in  pupils  an  interest  and 
desire  for  knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  studies, 
there  are  lessons  of  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  gentleness,  obedience,  and  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  golden  rule — *■'  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  unto  us  " — which  must  be  early  inculcated  and  become  fixed 
habits  in  the  young. 

Believing  that  without  correct  moral  training,  the  discipline  of  the  men- 
tal powers  may  only  result  in  disaster  and  ruin,  it  is  our  constant  aim  to 
develop)  character,  to  direct  our  youth  to  a  high  and  lofty  aim,  and  to  aid 
them  in  the  journey  upward. 

Whilst  all  has  not  been  accomplished  that  could  be  desired,  yet  such 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  as  will  commend  our  schools  to  con- 
tinued public  confidence  and  support.  Each  successive  year  indicates 
some  advance.  Our  sj'stem  invites  honest  investigation  and  just  criticism. 
There  are  no  faultless  schools,  and  the  interests  of  true  education  will  be 
best  subserved  by  those  who  will  aid  us  in  discovering  existing  evils  in 
order  that  efficient  remedies  may  be  speedily  applied. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  members  of  the  board  of  control 
and  to  teachers,  who  have  so  earnestly  cooperated  with  me  in  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools. 

With  the  same  devotion  to  duty,  we  expect  to  move  steadily  onward  in 
the  trusts  committed  to  our  care,  treating  even  enemies  with  kindness, 
believing  that,  in  coming  years,  as  at  the  present,  the  liberal  culture  given 
in  our  schools  will  furnish  the  most  convincing  demonstration  of  their 
utility. 
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STATE  NO-RMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Report  of  the  Principal  of  tlie  IVormal  School  of  the  Second  District. 

MiLLERsviLLe,  September  23^  1878. 
Honorable  J.  P.  Wickeesham,  LL.  D., 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  another  year  of  prosperity  and 
progress.  We  had,  during  the  past  year,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  stu- 
dents, of  whom  seventy-seven  belonged  to  the  model  school,  and  six  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  to  the  normal  school.  The  number  in  attendance  during  the 
"winter  session  was  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion, six  hundred  and  three,  making  a  total  for  both  sessions  of  one  thous- 
and and  sixteen.  The  larger  number  during  the  summer  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  pupils  teach  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  acquiring  an  education.  Considering  the  financial  depression, 
which  is  especially  felt  by  common  school  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
lowering  of  salaries  and  the  shortening  of  school  terms,  we  feel  that  our 
large  attendance  is  a  reason  for  congratulation  and  gratitude. 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  past  year  was  thirty-four — eight 
ladies  and  twenty-six  gentlemen.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  were  members  of 
the  scientific  course.  All  signed  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years,  and  re- 
ceived the  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars,  except  the  two  in  the  scientific 
course,  who  had  taken  the  pledge  and  received  the  appropriation  on  gradu- 
ating in  the  elementary  course,  two  years  before.  The  class  was  an  unu- 
sually good  one,  and  will,  I  believe,  especially  distinguish  themselves  as 
teachers. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  will  be  seen  in  the  statistical 
report  already  forwarded  ;  a  few  words  in  addition  to  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est. The  earnings  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen,  amounted  to  $83,287  83, 
of  which  $77,100  79  was  from  tuition  and  boarding,  and  $6,187  04  from 
other  sources.  The  expenditures  for  the  working  of  the  school  amounted 
to  $76,785  33,  besides  which  we  expended  $7,975  for  the  purchase  of  the 
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capital  stock  of  the  institution,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  explained  else- 
where. Besides  the  amount  of  income  stated  above,  we  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  from  the  State,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  defraying 
the  expenses  of  improvements  to  the  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  musical 
instruments,  books  for  the  school  library,  apparatus  for  model  and  normal 
school,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  a  certified  statement  on  file  at  the  School 
Department.  A  portion  of  these  improvements  have  been  already  made, 
a  part  of  the  library  purchased,  and  the  additions  to  the  apparatus  and 
musical  instruments  are  to  be  made  during  the  present  session. 

Our  Model  School. 

I  made  a  change  last  year  in  the  working  of  our  model  school  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  assistant  teacher,  which  has  been  a  real  improvement. 
This  change  was  demanded  alike  by  the  theory  of  a  normal  school  and  by 
its  practical  working.  Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  As  an  art, 
like  other  arts,  it  is  essentially  imitative.  Pupils  will,  whatever  theories 
they  may  learn,  naturally  imitate  the  practice  which  they  have  observed. 
In  the  normal  school  the  teaching  being  to  adults  in  the  more  advanced 
parts  of  the  diSerent  branches,  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  are  not 
adapted  to  beginners.  If  our  pupils  carry  into  the  public  schools  and 
apply,  in  the  teaching  of  children,  the  same  methods  they  have  seen  used 
in  the  normal  school,  in  the  instruction  of  adults,  it  is  clear  that  they  will 
make  a  very  grave  mistake  in  their  work.  To  prevent  this,  the  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  need  an  opportunity  to  observe  skillful  teaching  of  the 
elementaiy  branches  to  young  children.  The  true  theory  of  a  model  school, 
therefore  embraces  two  things,  observation  and  practice.  The  student  of 
teaching  should  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  good  teaching  as  well  as 
to  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  master.  This  conception  of  the  subject 
makes  the  normal  school  course  to  consist  of  three  things,  theory^  observa- 
tion, and  practice.  The  theory  they  acquire  in  the  professional  classes  of 
the  normal  school.  The  observation  and  practice  should  be  afforded  by 
the  model  school. 

In  order  to  secure  this  condition  of  normal  training,  we  have  put  into 
our  model  school  an  assistant  teacher,  who  is  to  be  a  model  to  the  student- 
teachers  of  the  model  school.  This  requirement  could  not  be  met  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  model  school,  as  he  is  required  to  oversee  the  student- 
teachers,  besides  attending  to  his  general  duties  of  supervision  over  the 
school  itself.  This  change  makes  the  faculty  of  the  model  school  to  con- 
sist of  a  superintendent  and  a  permanent  assistant,  besides  the  normal  class 
in  the  practice  of  teaching.  For  the  position  of  assistant  we  have  selected 
Miss  Lillian  McGarry,  a  graduate  of  1876,  who  was  distinguished  in  her 
class  for  her  skill  in  teaching,  and  who  has  since  met  with  excellent  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Another  object  accomplished  by  this  change  is  the  improvement  of  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  model  school.     The  method  previously 
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pursued  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  in  its  relations  to  the  pupils  of  the 
model  school.  The  progress  of  its  pupils  has  never  been  commensurate 
with  the  excellence  of  the  instruction,  and  the  reason  is  apparent.  In 
order  to  give  each  pupil-teacher  a  variety  of  classes  to  teach,  their  classes 
were  changed  at  the  end  of  every  eight  weeks.  This  change  of  classes 
was  especially  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  model  school  pupils- 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  would  take  two  or  three  weeks  for  the 
new  teacher  to  learn  what  the  previous  teacher  had  taught,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  It  thus  occurred, 
that  about  two  weeks  were  actually  lost  to  the  pupils  of  the  model  school 
every  time  the  classes  were  changed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  this 
loss  by  having  the  new  teacher  visit  the  class  he  was  to  take  before  taking 
charge  of  it,  but  in  practice,  there  was  always  a  loss  of  time  to  the  pupils 
of  the  model  school. 

The  change  suggested  will  remove  this  defect,  as  the  permanent  teacher 
will  take  the  class  and  bridge  over  this  hiatus  at  the  change  of  classes, 
while  the  pupil-teacher  will  be  an  observer  for  a  week  or  two  until  he  be- 
comes entirely  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  and  standing  of  each  member 
of  the  class.  This  will  serve  also  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  in  many 
places  exists  against  model  schools,  that  they  are  places  for  inexperienced 
teachers  to  experiment  on  pupils.  Parents  have  said,  we  do  not  want  to 
send  our  children  to  school  to  be  experimented  upon  by  greenhorns ;  we 
will  send  them  where  they  can  be  taught  by  teachers  of  experience.  It  is 
thus  believed,  that  the  change  will  result  in  a  great  improvement  in  our 
model  school  itself,  increasing  its  efficiency  and  popularity,  while  it  will 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  training  of  the  student  teachers.  What 
they  may  lose  in  practice,  they  will  more  than  make  up  in  the  observation 
of  good  teaching,  and  in  improved  practice  from  the  start.  In  addition 
to  this  change,  we  are  also  making  arrangements  to  improve  our  model 
school  by  a  large  increase  of  our  apparatus  for  illustrative  teaching. 

In  making  these  improvements,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  that 
our  model  school  training  has  not  been  of  great  value  to  our  students. 
The  success  of  our  graduates  in  the  various  educational  institutions  of 
the  State  will  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  our  work.  We  believe, 
however,  that  what  was  already  well  done,  can  be  much  better  done.  And  we 
are  sure  that  the  change  suggested  will  be  of  especial  value  to  the  pupils 
of  our  model  school. 

Change  in  Course  of  Study. 

I  call  your  attention  to  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago,  for  a 
change  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  normal  school.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience  and  observation,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  past  year  has  but  impressed  me  more  deeply  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  change  recommended.  My  recommendation  was,  that  the 
scientific  and  classical  courses  be  substantially  abandoned,  and  that  the 
elementary  course,  with  about  one  yearns  studies  added  to  it,  be  made  the 
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normal  school  course.  During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  normal  school 
principals  revised  the  course  of  study,  adopting,  in  the  main,  these  recom- 
mendations ;  but  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  thought  best 
to  withhold  his  sanction  to  the  so  called  advanced  course.  I  desire,  there- 
fore, to  present  a  few  suggestions  in  favor  of  this  course. 

1.  The  object  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  educate  professional  teachers, 
and  establish  a  profession  of  teaching ;  and  the  elementary  course  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  an  education  that  should  be  regarded  as  pro- 
fessional. What  shall  be  said  of  a  professional  training  that  embraces  no 
chemistry,  or  zoology,  or  geology,  or  astronomy,  or  logic,  or  moral  phil- 
osophy, etc.  Surely  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  build  up  a  profession 
of  teaching,  on  such  meager  qualifications  as  those  afforded  by  the  present 
elementary  course. 

2.  The  large  majority  of  our  graduates,  who  would  remain  with  us  a 
year  longer  and  complete  a  regular  higher  course,  having  graduated  in  the 
elementary  course,  have  no  desire  to  remain  to  complete  the  present  scien- 
tific course.  Many  of  them  secure  good  positions  after  graduating,  and 
do  not  wish  to  relinquish  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  thus  remain 
in  their  positions,  after  laboring  under  the  embarrassment  of  inadequate 
qualifications,  and  regretting  that  their  preparation  had  not  been  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive. 

3.  The  strength  of  the  faculty  of  an  institution,  its  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm, should  be  concentrated  upon  one  course  of  study,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  the  best  results.  To  divide  it  between  two  or  three  courses, 
is  to  waste  power,  embarrass  a  faculty  in  their  work,  and  diminish  the  en- 
thusiasm and  effectiveness  of  their  labors. 

4.  The  class  in  the  elementary  course,  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  largest  class  in  the  institution,  over-shadows  the  small  class  in  the  scien- 
tific course,  and  crowds  it  aside  into  a  position  of  insignificance,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  inducement  for  pupils  to  return  to  pursue  the  higher 
course. 

5.  The  present  course  of  study  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  give  that  cul- 
ture demanded  by  professional  training,  and  to  give  that  growth  and  maturity 
required  by  the  completion  of  the  present  professional  studies  of  the  course. 
Mental  philosophj^must  be  as  thorough  as  in  the  college  course.  The  science 
of  teaching  requires  the  maturity  of  mind  of  a  senior  in  college ;  and  we 
have  not  enough  below  for  the  pupil  to  grow  up  to  these  branches.  The 
pupils  need  more  mental  food  for  mental  growth  in  order  to  attain  the  re- 
quisite mental  strength  for  the  higher  studies  of  the  present  elementary 
course,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  also,  that  this  defect  is  being 
more  deeply  felt  now  than  in  the  earlier  history  of  normal  schools.  For- 
merly our  graduates  were  principally  from  the  teachers  of  common  schools, 
those  who  had  taught  for  some  j-ears,  and  were  quite  mature  before  attend- 
ing the  normal  school ;  now,  many  of  our  senior  class  have  never  taught, 
except  in  the  model  school,  and  do  not  wish  to  teach  before  graduating. 
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They  have  the  time  and  means  to  attend  school  and  lit  themselves  thor- 
oughly for  teaching,  and  are  often  too  young  to  teach  before  they  graduate. 
They  complete  the  studies  of  the  junior  year,  and  some  of  the  senior  year, 
and  come  into  these  higher  senior  studies  before  they  are  fully  prepared 
for  them.  What  shall  we  do  with  them  when  the  course  does  not  give  them 
food  enough  to  grow  up  to  the  senior  year  ?  "We  are  obliged  to  do  the  best 
we  can,  realizing  that  a  course  which  would  give  them  another  year's  work 
would  prepare  them  much  better  for  their  profession.  Whenever  I  can,  I 
persuade  those  who  can  afford  the  time  and  money  to  take  extra  studies  a 
year  between  the  junior  and  senior  courses,  and  the  result  demonstrates 
the  correctness  of  the  policy.  What  we  need  is  to  make  this  general,  and 
to  give  all  of  our  students  the  advantage  of  such  a  course. 

The  course  of  study  which  I  would  recommend  is  substantially  as  follows : 

Language. — Orthography,  etymology,  reading  and  elocution,  English 
grammar,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  elements  of  Latin. 

Mathematics Mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 

trigonometry,  and  surveying. 

Natural  sciences Descriptive  geography,  physical  geography,  physiol- 
ogy, natural  philsophy,  astronomy,  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  chemis- 
try. 

History History  of  the   United  States,  Constitution  of  the  United 

States,  general  history. 

The  arts. — Penmanship,  drawing,  vocal  music. 

Professional  studies. — Mental  science,  moral  science,  logic,  political 
economy,  school  economy,  methods  of  instruction,  and  history  of  education. 

This  course  thoroughly  completed,  as  we  are  now  required  to  complete 
the  present  elementary  course,  would  give  a  culture  fully  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained at  many  of  our  colleges,  and  would  qualify  the  graduates  to  take 
an  unquestioned  professional  standing  in  the  State. 

Such  an  enlargement  of  the  course  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  ordinary  ungraded  schools.  At  present  these 
schools  are  taught  mainly  by  the  under-graduates,  our  graduates  usually  go 
into  graded  and  high  schools,  and  we  would  send  out  just  as  many  of  these 
common  school  teachers  as  we  are  now  doing.  At  a  certain  stage  in  their 
course,  these  under-graduates  might  be  examined  and  licensed  to  teach  for  a 
certain  period,  say  two  years.  This  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  young 
persons  desiring  to  become  teachers  to  attend  our  normal  schools,  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work,  and  would  put  a  large  class  of  well  trained  teach- 
ers into  our  common  schools.  I  also  recommend  that  a  special  inducement 
be  presented  to  the  licentiates  to  return  and  complete  the  course,  by  increas- 
ing the  appropriation  of  the  State  to  this  class  of  students  to  one  dollar 
a  week.  This,  with  the  fifty  dollars  which  the  State  now  gives  to  graduates, 
would  reduce  their  expenses  the  last  year  to  about  one  hundred  dollars ; 
and,  as  you  can  readily  see,  such  an  arrangement,  instead  of  diminishing, 
would  largely  increase  the  number  of  graduates.     It  would  send  out  into 
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the  schools  strong  and  accomplished  teachers,  and  build  up  in  the  State  a 
profession  of  teaching  which  would  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  money  of  the  State,  devoted  in  this  manner,  to  aid  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State,  would  be  much  better  appropriated  than  the  large  sums 
which  are  now  being  built  up  into  hrick  and  raortar. 

These  recommendations  have  received  the  cordial  approval  of  several  of 
the  leading  normal  school  principals,  and  need  only  your  own  earnest  atten- 
tion to  become  engrafted  on  our  system.  The  change,  if  it  be  thought  best, 
need  not  be  abruptly  made.  Two  or  three  years  might  be  allowed  for  us 
to  grow  up  to  the  higher  standard  ;  and  it  might  be  that  other  branches 
should  be  substituted  for  the  particular  studies  named.  The  principle  is 
all  we  ask  for,  which  is  that  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  should 
receive  an  ampler  qualification  for  their  work  than  at  the  present ;  and 
which  I  believe  can  be  done  only  by  giving  them  more  studies,  more  in- 
tellectual food  upon  which  to  grow  up  to  higher  qualifications. 

A  l\ew  Departure. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  year  is  the  consummation  of  a 
project  by  which  we  have  got  rid  of  the  stock  feature  of  our  institution. 
The  original  financial  basis  of  the  institution  was  a  stock  subscription  of 
about  $27,000.  Subsequently,  the  State  made  appropriations,  amounting  to 
about  $25,000,  to  assist  in  enlargements  and  improvements,  besides  the 
appropriations  it  has  made  to  its  students  and  graduates.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  net  earnings  of  the  school,  amounting  in  all  to  fully  $80,000  had 
been  expended  in  enlarging  the  buildings,  increasing  the  furniture,  etc. 
The  stock  was  origmally  sold  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  share,  its  face  value ; 
but  so  much  had  it  depreciated  that  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  became  prin- 
cipal, it  had  hardly  any  market  value.  Stock  was  sold  as  low  as  two  dollars 
a  share,  and  large  amounts  could  have  been  obtained  at  five  dollars  a  share. 
As  the  school  increased  in  prosperity,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  buildings, 
etc.,  the  property  accumulated,  it  was  seen  that  the  actual  value  of  the  in- 
stitution was  far  in  excess  of  the  face  value  of  the  capital  stock ;  and  it 
was  natural  for  business  men  who  saw  apparently  a  good  investment  in  it, 
to  endeavour  to  secure  the  stock.  In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  the  stock 
had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  owners,  and  was  held  for  specu- 
lative or  business  purposes.  As  was  not  unnatural,  such  stockholders,  see- 
ing a  nice  net  surplus  of  earnings  every  year,  would  look  forward  to  the 
payments  of  dividends ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  claimed  that  some  of  the 
original  owners  had  been  promised  dividends  when  they  purchased  the 
stock.  For  some  time  past  there  had  been  indications  of  a  movement  in 
favor  of  declaring  and  paying,  at  least,  a  six  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  capi- 
tal stock.  The  danger  was  averted  for  several  years  by  the  large  invest- 
ments for  enlarging  the  buildings  and  other  necessary  expenditures ;  but 
last  spring  the  movement  culminated  in  a  formal  and  determined  eflTort  to 
change  the  policy  of  the  institution,  and  make  of  it  a  dividend  paying  cor- 
poration.    It  was  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  movement  that  much  of 
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the  stock  was  originally  bought  with  this  expectation,  and  that  the  school 
would  be  false  to  its  pledges  and  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  founded  it 
if  it  did  not  redeem  these  promises.  Believing  that  such  a  step  would  re- 
sult in  great  injury  to  the  school,  if  not  in  its  final  overthrow  as  a  State 
institution,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  reached  a  crisis  in  our  history 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by 
the  adoption  of  a  plan,  by  which  those  who  held  stock  should  be  paid  for 
it,  or  allowed  to  contribute  it,  and  the  institution  be  entirely  divested  of 
the  stock  feature.  The  plan  was  that  all  who  were  willing  should  con- 
tribute a  part  or  all  of  their  stock,  receiving  therefor  a  certificate  of  con- 
tribution ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  stock  should  be  purchased  at  its 
par  value,  and  cancelled.  This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  stockholders, 
and  accepted  by  them.  The  contributors  are  to  relinquish  all  financial 
interests  in  the  institution,  as  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  certificate  of  con- 
tribution, prepared  by  the  State  authorities  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
are  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  school  as  the  stockholders  did.  Such 
a  provision  seems  to  have  been  wisely  made  in  the  normal  school  law,  which 
speaks  of  "  contributors,"  as  well  as  "  stockholders,"  and  places  the  two  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  in  the  management  of  the  school.  The  above 
plan  is  now  being  carried  out,  all  the  stockholders  having  agreed  to  sell 
or  contribute  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  them.  About  two  hundred  shares 
were  contributed — not  so  many  as  I  had  anticipated — and  the  balance  is 
being  purchased  and  canceled  ;  so  that  by  the  next  year  I  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  report  that  the  school  is  no  longer  the  property  of  private  individ- 
uals ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  educational  public,  a  monument  to  the 
generosity  of  its  founders  and  contributors,  and  a  guaranteed  fountain  of 
blessings  to  generations  yet  unborn.  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  great 
satisfaction  at  this  arrangement,  as  the  cancelation  of  individual  ownership 
of  the  school,  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock,  has  been  one  of  my  dreams  ever 
since  I  became  principal  of  the  school ;  and  I  feel,  also,  to  congratulate  our 
trustees  and  the  stockholders  generally  for  the  wisdom  and  liberality  they 
have  manifested  in  this  movement,  assuring  them  that  they  will  receive,  as 
they  deserve,  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  proud  of  the  past  fame  of  the  school, 
and  most  deeply  interested  in  its  future  popularity  and  success. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  BROOKS. 
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Report  of  tlie  Principal  of  tlie  IN'ormal  Scliool  of  tlie  TweKtli  District. 

Edinboro',  Pa.,  September  ^4,  1878. 

Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  more  than  average  prosperity 
for  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  twelfth  district. 

The  attendance  of  students  was  a  little  larger  than  average,  and  the  in- 
come from  tuitions  greater  than  ever  before.  Our  students  come  from 
homes  where  the  virtues  of  diligence  and  economy  are  practiced,  and  they 
practice  the  same  here.  They  are  very  diligent,  anxious  to  learn,  and  easy 
to  control.     They  are  pleasant  pupils  to  teach. 

With  the  opening  of  last  year,  we  aimed  to  make  the  school  more  dis- 
tinctly professional.  To  this  end  large  additions  were  made  to  the  library, 
mainly  of  books  relating  to  the  teachers'  profession. 

A  librarian  attends  the  library,  keeping  it  open  several  hours  daily, 
directing  the  students  in  their  reading,  and  showing  them  how  to  read  to 
advantage. 

We  began  the  formation  of  an  educational  museum,  and  have  collected 
charts,  busts,  pictures,  specimens  of  raw  materials,  and  other  articles  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  build  in  future. 

About  one  hundred  received  instruction  in  the  "  art  of  teaching"  in  oui' 
model  school. 

In  June  last,  a  class  of  twenty-three  were  graduated  in  the  elementary 
course,  all  of  whom  are  now  teaching.  During  the  year  we  introduced  the 
natural  method  of  teaching  languages — which  thus  far  proves  very  satis- 
factory. In  other  branches  of  study  we  pursue  the  methods  hitherto  used 
here. 

At  present  we  have  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  students  enrolled  in  the 
normal  department,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  in  the  model  school. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  students  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  two 
hundred  and  ten  have  already  taught. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  A.  COOPER. 
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Report  of  the  Principal  of  tlie  JVormal  School  of  tlie  Fiftli  District. 

Mansfield,  September  2Jf^  1878, 
Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  the  fifth  district  for  the  school  year  ending  June  27,  1878. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  success.  The  attendance  has 
been  large — numbering  in  the  normal  department  two  hundred  and  ninety 
one  different  pupils,  and  in  the  model  school,  one  hundred,  making  in  all 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  twenty-three,  all  of  whom  sign  the  agree- 
ment to  teach  and  take  the  appropriation.  The  most  of  them  are  already 
engaged  in  teaching,  or  will  soon  be. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  workings  of  the  institution  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good,  and  nothing  has 
interfered  in  the  least  with  the  year's  work. 

Never  since  the  founding  of  the  school  has  its  future  looked  brighter, 
♦or  have  more  promising  signs  of  progress  been  indicated.  The  heavy  burden 
of  debt  so  long  carried,  and  which  seemed  almost  to  paralyze  our  every 
effort,  has,  in  a  measure,  been  removed.  The  wise  and  liberal  appropria- 
tion of  the  Legislature  has  gieatly  relieved  us,  and  gives  to  us  a  new  im- 
petus. The  whole  country  about  us  most  deeply  and  heartily  sympathize 
with  us  in  this  release  from  many  years'  struggle. 

This  bright  outlook  stimulates  our  people  to  greater  activity  in  making 
much  needed  and  important  improvements.  No  year  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  have  more  vital  improvements  been  made.  These 
improvements  have  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  increase  its  indebt- 
edness, or  much  exceed  the  income  of  the  year.  The  attendance  of  pupils 
is  sufficiently  large  now,  not  only  to  pay  its  current  expenses,  but  to  add 
to  its  facilities  for  work. 

The  slight  change  made  in  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
seemed  not  materially  to  aflect  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  The  classifi- 
cation and  gradation  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  improved.  A  larger 
number  of  juniors  were  examined  and  admitted  to  the  senior  class  than  ever 
before. 

New  furniture  and  fixtures  have  been  added  to  class-rooms,  chapel,  din- 
ing hall,  and  kitchen.  These  additions  give  to  our  school  a  completeness 
in  all  its  appointments  seldom  found  in  any  similar  institution. 

The  model  school  has  been  re-cast,  and  a  new  element  introduced,  or 
rather  a  former,  rejected  one  brought  back.     Several  attempts  have  been 
16  School  Report. 
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made  to  gather  from  the  town  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  for  a  successful 
model  department ;  but  in  every  instance  this  has  proved  a  failure.  The 
classes  have  been  too  small  for  satisfactory  experimental  teaching,  and 
it  has  cost  too  much  to  keep  it  up. 

To  remedy  this  defect  and  to  meet  our  necessities,  one  hundred  pupils 
from  the  orphan  school,  under  my  charge,  were  transferred  to  the  model 
department.  These  were  taken  from  the  lower  grades,  and  will,  there- 
fore, furnish  us  for  a  term  of  years  a  constant  number,  thus  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  showing  what  work  can  be  done  in  a  model  school.  The 
work  of  the  past  year  was  not  all  that  was  desired,  yet  it  was  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  the  experience 
gained  will  be  very  valuable  for  future  operations. 

The  model  school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Professor  W. 
S.  Hulslander,  a  graduate  of  the  elementary  and  scientific  course  of  this 
school.  There  are  five  grades,  of  twenty-five  each.  These  are  taught  by 
the  members  of  the  senior  class,  each  teaching  forty-five  minutes  per  day 
for  one  half  of  the  school  year.  We  make  the  most  of  this  possible ;  but 
it  fails  to  bring  out  all  we  desire  in  this  direction.  I  am  fully  convinced, 
from  the  experience  of  past  years,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  other 
schools,  that  model  school  work  will  always  be  quite  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  so  long  as  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  are  required  to 
teach  while  studying  the  branches.  The  proper  time  for  model  or  experi- 
mental teaching  is  after  the  student  has  finished  the  scholastic  course  or* 
branches  laid  down.  Then  a  half  day's  study  of  professional  work,  with 
a  half  day  of  teaching  following  study,  would  accomplish  something  satis- 
factory. It  would  give  to  the  teacher  an  experience  and  culture  at  a  time 
when  it  could  be  absorbed,  and  his  teaching  talent  or  the  want  of  it  drawn 
out  or  discovered.  A  half  year  of  work  of  this  kind  would  tell  greatly 
upon  our  graduates. 

The  success  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  is  due  mainly  to  the 
efficiency  and  faithful  labors  of  those  associated  with  me  in  the  faculty, 
and  to  the  willing  cheerfulness  of  our  board  of  ti'ustees  to  second  our  ef- 
forts, and  hold  up  our  hands.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able, 
in  this  public  manner,  to  express  to  them  my  most  sincere  thanks. 


Report  of  tlie  Principal  of  the  IVormal  Scliool  of  tlie  Third  District. 

KuTZTOWN,  Pa.,  September,  1878. 
Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
The  history  of  the  normal  school  year,  which  has  just  closed,  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  the  friends  of  this  institution  with  heartful  gratitude.     It 
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opened  under  the  most  unfavorable  auspices.  The  riots  had  checked  the 
railway  travel ;  hard  times  were  crippling  the  iron  and  coal  trade,  thereby 
rendering  it  impossible  for  many  parents  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
away  to  school ;  the  failure  of  several  large  banking  firms  locked  up  mil- 
lions of  dollars  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  normal  school  district ;  and 
the  disintegrating  forces,  which  had  been  set  at  work  by  those  dissatis- 
fied with  the  action  of  the  trustees  in  dismissing  my  predecessor,  were 
still  threatening  the  existence  of  the  school.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
year,  between  three  and  four  hundred  students  were  enrolled.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  reference  library  was  doubled.  Large  additions  were 
made  to  the  collection  of  minerals  and  apparatus.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  permanent  debt  was  paid  ofi",  and  the  ladies'  wing  was  entirely  re-fur- 
nished. Peace  and  hai-mony  prevailed  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  trustees 
and  the  faculty,  and  the  students  went  to  their  homes,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  with  high  hopes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Keystone  Normal 
School. 

The  great  problem  which  confronts  the  people  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
is  undoubtedly  the  question  of  language.  It  is  their  duty  to  acquire  the 
ready  use  of  the  English,  without  neglecting  the  claims  of  their  mother- 
tongue.  Of  the  means  employed  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  English 
language,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  1.  Special  exercises  in  pro- 
nunciation; 2.  Special  exercises  in  object  lessons;  3.  Conversational  drills, 
with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  society ;  4.  Graded  semi- 
weekly  exercises  in  the  theorj"  and  art  of  composition  ;  5.  Translation  into 
English  from  the  German  and  other  languages ;  6.  The  critical  study  of 
English  classics ;  7.  Translations  of  English  poetry  into  prose  and  of  prose 
into  poetry;  8.  Study  of  the  idiomatic  structure  of  the  English;  9.  Study 
of  idioms  as  a  specialty  ;  10.  Study  of  synonyms  ;  11.  Study  of  words  in 
their  etymological,  historical,  and  philological  relations  ;  12.  Study  of  the 
history  of  English  literature.  The  high  standard  of  excellence  attained 
by  these  means  has  frequently  elicited  praise  from  those  living  in  com- 
munities where  only  one  language  is  spoken. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  in  State  institutions  there  can  be 
no  positive  Christian  instruction.  From  the  very  start,  the  authorities  of 
the  Keystone  Normal  School  instituted  Bible  classes  and  regular  preach- 
ing on  the  Lord's  Day.  Although  no  one  claims  the  right  to  coerce  the 
conscience  of  any  student,  yet  not  the  slightest  objection  has  ever  been 
raised  against  these  Sunday  services,  because  our  students  come  from  a 
people  who,  almost  without  exception,  are  members  of  the  Church.  In- 
deed, nothing  short  of  such  services  would  be  tolerated  among  the  descen- 
dants of  a  people  who  fled  from  the  fathei-land  for  the  sake  of  their  faith, 
with  no  leaders  except  their  spiritual  guides,  and  who  sang  praises  to  God 
for  His  goodness,  as  they  journeyed  along,  although  they  had  suffered  per- 
secutions, compared  with  which  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  were 
trifles  "light  as  air." 
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At  the  opening  of  the  spring  session,  the  beginning  ^vas  made  of  a  col- 
lection of  apparatus  and  mineralogical  specimens  for  the  model  school, 
and  of  books  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  primary  pupils.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  large  additions  will  be  made  during  the  ensuing 
year.  But  the  greatest  need  of  the  school  is  a  new  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  model  school,  and  the  ladies'  department.  This  matter 
will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  attention  of  the  trustees  at  an  early  day.  Hither- 
to their  chief  care  has  been  bestowed  not  upon  expensive  buildings,  but 
upon  the  selection  of  a  good  corps  of  instructors.  A  number  of  them  be- 
ing themselves  men  of  collegiate  training,  they  recognized  the  importance 
of  securing  professors,  who  combine  acknowledged  scholarship  with  rare 
skill  in  teaching.  Hence  the  principal  chairs  are  filled  by  persons,  who  in 
their  youth  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  thorough,  liberal  culture,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  their  training  at  college,  also  passed  through  subse- 
quent courses  of  study. 

During  the  year,  a  series  of  lectures  was  delivered  before  the  students 
by  the  professors,  and  by  several  eminent  men  from  abroad. 

It  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  authorities  of  the  Keystone  Normal 
School,  to  bring  young  men  and  women  into  contact  with  live  teachers,  to 
inspire  them  with  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  to  impress  them 
with  a  sense  of  their  high  calling  as  teachers  of  the  rising  generation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  Sixth  District. 

Bloom SBURG,  Pa.,  September  7,  1878. 

Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LIj.  D., 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

The  following  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  sixth  district 
for  the  3- ear  ending  June  21,  1878,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

The  trustees  began  the  year  with  a  new  departure. 

Instead  of  having  in  the  whole  corps  of  teachers  two  or  three  gentle- 
men of  high  repute  in  their  profession,  they  secured  one  for  each  of  the 
six  departments  constituted  by  law.  They  all  are  men  of  liberal  culture, 
each  having  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  have  won  high  reputations 
as  teachers.  Two  accomplished  lady  teachers  were  employed  in  addition 
to  these,  one  in  charge  of  the  model  school,  the  other  as  assistant  in  the 
preparatory  department. 

This  was  designed  to  give  especial  vigor  to  the  several  departments,  and 
the  result  has  fully  justified  the  views  held  by  the  board. 

Each  department  has  vied  with  the  others  with  laudable  ambition  to  ex- 
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eel,  and  has  developed  unusual  interest  in  its  studies.     Of  all  the  pupils 
presented  to  the  State  committee  for  examination,  not  one  was  rejected. 

With  Luzerne  county  on  the  east,  and  Schuylkill  on  the  south,  with 
Montour  on  the  west,  and  the  West  Branch  lumber  regions  only  twenty 
miles  off,  the  prostration  of  the  coal,  ii'on,  and  lumber  interests,  and  the 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  three  successive  years,  combined  to  almost 
paralyze  our  patronage. 

To  change  the  whole  corps  of  instructors,  including  the  principal,  at 
such  a  time,  and  to  engage  the  best  talent  and  culture,  was  a  hazardous 
step.  Those  intending  to  teach  are  beset  with  specious  allurements  of 
schools  advertised  as  normal  schools,  that  spend  but  a  tithe  of  what  is 
spent  by  State  schools  for  instructors.  Some  of  these  schools  present  in- 
ducements which  we  cannot  offer,  in  enabling  their  pupils  to  obtain,  with 
unusual  facility,  county  superintendents'  certificates. 

The  small  expenditure  required  to  attend  one  of  these  draws  off  large 
numbers. 

Thus,  the  efforts  of  the  State  to  secure  for  our  common  schools,  teachers 
of  culture,  are  crippled,  and  superficial  scholarship  is  fostered. 

But  the  courage  of  the  board  has  been  justified  by  the  results.  In  the 
face  of  these  unprecedented  obstacles,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pupils  enjoyed  the  advantages  your  State  Normal  School  system  here 
affords,  and  seventeen  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Didactics  con- 
ferred by  the  Commonwealth.  A  revival  of  industry  in  this  section  of 
the  State  will  enable  your  school  here  to  reach  a  large  body  of  youth. 
The  abundant  harvest  of  this  year  will,  we  confidently  expect,  of  itself 
make  it  possible  for  many  aspiring  youths  to  realize  their  hopes  to  attend 
the  school. 

In  view  of  the  inducements  designed  by  academies  and  special  schools 
to  draw  those  intending  to  teach  away  from  the  special  advantages  pro- 
vided for  this  class  in  her  own  schools  by  the  State,  do  not  the  interests  of 
our  common  schools  demand  an  increase  of  the  State  appropriation  to 
those  intending  to  teach  to  one  dollar  per  week  ? 

Yery  respectfully, 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 


Report  of  tlie  Principal  of  tlie  Normal  Scliool  of  the  First  District. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  September  25,  1878. 

Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 
Dear  Sir  :  Notwithstanding  the  "  bard  times,"  the  success  of  the  school 
has  been  such  as  to  enable  us  to  meet  all  current  expenses,  and,  in  addition, 
to  make  material  changes  in  our  mode  of  heating  the  entire  building,  at  a 
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cost  of  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  We  now  have  a  steam  heater  in  every 
room  in  the  building,  and,  from  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  can  safely 
say  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  comfortably  warming  every  part  of 
the  house  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  During  the  past  summer,  the  build- 
ing was  repaired  and  painted,  and  is  now  in  good  condition  throughout. 

IVew  Wing. 

The  board  of  trustees  are  at  present  erecting  a  large  wing  to  the  north 
end  of  the  main  building,  fifty-two  (52)  feet  front  by  ninety-five  (95)  feet 
back.  The  first  fioor  will  be  occupied  mainly  by  the  model  school,  and 
fourth  floor  will  be  used  for  lecture-room,  chemical  laboratory'-,  and  museum. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  school  is  in  possession  of  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sciences,  a  collection  rival- 
ing in  extent  and  value  the  best  collections  in  the  State.  It  contains  the 
herbariums  of  the  late  Doctor  William  Darlington  and  David  Townsend^ 
a  large  collection  of  minerals,  birds,  and  animals,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
reference  and  scientific  library  of  nearly  one  thousand  (1,000)  volumes. 
The  possession  of  this  valuable  collection  aff'ords  us  the  rare  facility  for 
teaching  natural  history  and  science. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  curriculum  of  study  is  not-  limited  to  the  branches  named  in  the 
prescribed  course,  but  exceeds  it  in  several  respects.  During  the  year  we 
have  had  classes  in  surveying,  analytical  and  spherical  trigonometr}^,  analyt- 
ical geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  Creek,  German,  French, 
Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  Cicero's  Orations,  Sallust,  Liv}'',  Horace, 
zoology,  general  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  blowpipe  analysis 
of  minerals,  as  well  as  an  extended  course  in  English  literature. 


on  natural  science  are  given  weekly  throughout  the  year  to  the  whole  school. 
This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  teachers  material  for  object  lessons  in 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  natural  history ;  it  also  includes  the  elements  of 
geology  and  physiology. 

The  course  in  English  literatui'e  is  an  outline  of  the  subject  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  with  critical  comments  upon  the  principal  writings  of 
leading  authors. 

Professor  William  H.  Goodyear,  of  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  gave 
a  very  attractive  course  of  six  illustrated  lectures  upon  art  history,  which 
were  largely  attended  by  the  citizens  of  West  Chester  and  vicinity. 

Professional  Work. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  a  year  ago,  we  made  a  change  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  model  school,  so  as  to  render  it  more  beneficial  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school  and  the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying only  one  teacher  as  principal  of  the  school,  and  letting  the  seniors 
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do  a  large  share  of  the  teaching  with  only  a  limited  supervision,  the  board 
of  trustees  employed  two  regular  teachers,  so  that  more  time  could  be  given 
the  student  teachers  to  observe  the  methods  practiced  by  the  principal  and 
her  assistant,  before  kny  classes  are  entrusted  to  them. 

To  secure  the  desired  end,  the  senior  class  is  divided  into  five  or  six 
sections,  and  each  section  is  required  to  visit  the  model  schools,  and  inspect 
daily,  for  about  two  weeks,  the  teaching  of  a  certain  class,  and  take  notes 
of  the  plans  pursued.  At  the  model  school  faculty  meetings,  the  methods 
acquired  are  freely  discussed  and  explained.  When  the  members  of  the 
different  sections  seem  fully  to  comprehend  the  methods  to  be  applied,  they 
are  allowed  to  teach  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  until  they  ac- 
quire a  good  degree  of  skill ;  the  programme  is  then  so  changed,  that  each 
section  takes  up  another  branch  in  the  same  way ;  this  is  repeated  until  all 
the  essential  branches  have  been  mastered. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  model  school  embraces  all  the  common 
branches,  object  lessons,  kindergarten  methods,  lessons  in  language,  Latin, 
algebra,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  make  our  students 
practically  familiar  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  each 
branch. 

Gradnates  as  Teachers. 

The  school  has  sent  out  seventy-seven  graduates,  all  but  five  of  whom 
have  engaged  in  teaching.  Of  this  whole  number,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  failure,  and  though  some  have  achieved  greater  success  and  occupj'- 
more  prominent  positions  than  others,  all  have  done  satisfactory  work. 

Besides  our  graduates,  there  is  a  large  number  of  under-graduates,  who 
are  teaching  with  commendable  success.  JS'early  one  third  of  all  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers  in  Chester  county  have  been  students  of  this  school, 
and  about  as  many  more  are  teaching  in  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  good  citizens  concern- 
ing the  province  of  a  normal  school.  Many  expect  the  training  at  a  normal 
school  wholly  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  practical  experience  in  the 
school-room,  hence,  if  a  graduate  does  not  at  once  prove  himself  superior 
to  other  teachers  who  have  had  years  of  experience,  his  case  is  cited  to 
prove  the  ineflSciency  of  such  schools. 

As  it  is  not  expected  that  every  graduate  of  a  law  school  or  medical 
college  will  become  a  noted  practitioner,  and  as  in  every  other  occupation, 
skill  is  acquired  by  practice,  so  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  an  inexpe- 
rienced person  should  not  be  expected  to  do  as  good  work  as  one  that  has 
taught  for  j^ears. 

Though  a  normal  school  cannot  make  success  in  all  cases  a  certainty,  it 
can  impart  such  correct  principles  of  teaching  that  a  student  -will,  in  every 
case,  do  much  better  teaching  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  mere  knowledge  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
a  good  teacher ;  many  excellent  scholars  fail  to  impart  instruction  well, 
simply  through  lack  of  knowing  how  to  teach.     It  is  the  business  of  a 
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normal  school  to  supply  this  knowledge  of  methods  in  the  best  manner, 
and  it  is  folly  to  assert  that  a  year's  drill  in  a  well  conducted  model  school 
is  productive  of  no  good  results,  and  that  a  person  can  teach  as  well  with- 
out it. 

The  gi-eat  need  of  the  State  is  a  larger  number  of  good  teachers,  those 
who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  for  their  work,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  the  State  authorities  the  necessity  of  so  shaping  legislation  as 
to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  The  poorest  kind  of  economy  is  that 
which  fails  to  furnish  good  teachers. 

Respectfully, 

GEORGE  L.  MARIS. 


Report  of  tie  Normal  Scliool  of  the  Seventli  District. 

Shippensburg,  Pa.,  September  25,  1878. 

Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  the  seventh  district,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1878: 

The  past  year  has  been  measurably  prosperous.  The  continued  pressure 
in  the  money  market  has  kept  some  students  out  of  school,  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  doubtless  have  been  in  attendance ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  our  Legislature,  the  school  is  now  in  a  better  condition 
financially  than  ever  before. 

When  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  received,  many  holders  of  our 
indebtedness  gave  liberal  discounts  on  their  claims,  so  that  with  $30,000 
in  money  we  were  enabled  to  extinguish  $40,000  of  debt. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  materially  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  pure  spring  water  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  So 
abundant  is  the  supply  that  a  fountain  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
house,  thus  canying  off  the  surplus  water,  and  at  the  same  time,  materially 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  grounds. 

Educationally,  the  school  has  been  very  successful ;  our  graduating  class, 
numbering  eighteen,  which  makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  gradu- 
ates for  the  five  years  since  organization,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  either 
teaching  or  connected  with  schools  in  some  capacity.  A  goodly  number 
are  occupying  very  honorable  positions,  and  all  are  doing  good  work  in 
the  educational  field  of  the  State. 

The  museum  of  natural  science  lately  acquired,  forms  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  educational  appliances  of  the  school.  This  collection  em- 
braces numerous  specimens  in  every  department  of  zoology,  from  radiates 
up  to  mammals,  fossils  in  great  number  and  variety,  minerals  of  all  kinds. 
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a  large  and  carefully  classified  collection  of  shells,  together  with  an  exten- 
sive philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  this 
museum  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  occupies  case-room  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  eight  feet  in  height. 

Professor  Jacob  Ennis,  the  owner  of  this  collection,  has  been  engaged 
as  professor  of  the  natural  sciences. 

He  has  spent  almost  an  ordinary  life-time  in  studying  and  teaching  the 
branches  embraced  in  this  department,  and  comes  thoroughly  furnished  for 
his  work. 

The  chair  of  elocution  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  McCal- 
mont,  formerly  of  the  South  Western  Normal  School.  The  two  depart- 
ments of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  have  been  consolidated,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Miss  J.  Ettie  Crane,  who  last  year  had  charge  of  the 
vocal  music  and  gymnastics. 

Professor  Hays  retired  from  the  principalship  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  term,  which  leaves  the  school  for  the  present  under  my  charge. 

The  number  of  students. is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  former  fall  terms, 
the  entire  school  is  in  most  excellent  working  order,  and  the  future  looks 
very  bright  from  our  present  stand-point. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Yours,  truly, 

E.  A.  ANGELL. 


Report  of  tlie  Principal  of  tlie  State  IVormal  School  of  tlie  Tenth  District. 

California  Pa.,  September  20^  1878. 

Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 
Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  year  of  unprecedented  progress 
in  this  school. 

Enrollment. 

The  total  number  enrolled  for  the  school  year  187*7-8  was  five  hundred 
and  two — three  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  the  normal  school,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  in  the  model  school.  The  corresponding  numbers  for 
1876-7  are  total  enrolled  two  hundred  and  ninety  four,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  were  in  the  normal,  and  sixty-six  in  the  model 
school. 

The  increase,  (one  hundred  and  thirty-six)  in  the  normal  school,  was  the 
result  mainly  of  an  increased  interest  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  public  generallj^,  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  increase  (seventy)  in  the  model  school,  was  almost  exclusively  ow- 
ing to  the  organization  of  the  public  schools  into  the  model  school,  for  a 
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period  of  five  months.     The  model  school,  exclusive  of  the  public  free 
school  pupils,  usually  numbers  about  fifty. 

Organization. 

The  school  is  thoroughly  graded.  From  the  lowest  primary  class  in 
the  model  school  to  the  graduating  class  there  is,  at  all  times,  a  class  in 
every  stage  of  a  well-graduated  course  of  studies.  The  model  school 
serves  as  a  preparatory  department,  the  work  of  the  normal  school  begin- 
ning where  the  model  course  ends. 

Instruction  is  carefully  departmented.  Each  instructor  works  at  his  or 
her  specialty,  and  all,  in  harmony,  give  the  best  possible  resultant  to  the 
pupil  and  school. 

Graduates. 

Care  has  always  been  exercised  in  presenting  fit  candidates  for  exam- 
ination and  graduation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  no  single  candidate  in  this  school  has 
ever  been  rejected  by  the  board  of  examiners  on  examination.  The  four 
classes  of  graduates  number,  respectively,  two,  six,  nine,  and  twenty-two. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  class  (class  of  1878)  has  five  more  than  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  other  three  classes. 

Our  graduates  have  all  gone  out  to  teach,  many  having  held  very  respons- 
ible positions  as  principals  and  superintendents,  and  all  have  been  suc- 
cessful as  teachers. 

The  Literary  Societies. 

The  societies  meet  every  Friday  evening.  Each  society  has  raised,  by 
subscription,  and  expended  in  furnishing  its  hall,  nearly  $300  during  the 
year  past. 

No  school  in  the  State  can  boast  of  more  prosperous  literary  societies. 
The  loyalty  of  students  to  their  societies,  their  zeal  in  promoting  their  in- 
terests, the  careful  preparation,  and  creditable  performance  of  literary 
work,  is  a  matter  of  note  and  strength  to  the  school. 

General  Hints. 

If,  in  the  good  times  coming,  the  State  will  relieve  this  school  of  debt, 
furnish  and  equip  it  fully,  and  then  make  tuition  free  to  all  professional 
students,  and,  in  other  respects,  re-organize  the  whole  State  system — so  that 
it  shall  be  in  fact  what  it  is  in  name,  a  State  system — I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  progress  and  complete  success  of  this  and  other  schools  of 
the  system. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  P.  BEARD. 
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Report  of  tlie  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Ninth  District. 

Indiana,  Pa.,  September  20^  1878. 

To  Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Harrisburg,  Pa  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Indiana,  another  year  of  increased  prosperity. 

The  catalogue  for  the  year  indicates  the  largest  attendance  of  students 
since  the  organization  of  the  school,  the  number  being  forty -nine  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  last  year.  During  the  winter  term  we  had  enrolled 
one  hundred  an.-^.  seventy-seven,  and  during  the  summer  term  three  hun- 
dred and  six,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
A  large  majority  of  these  expressed  their  intention  to  prepare  for  teach- 
ing in  the  common  schools,  and  have  received  daily  instruction  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  Considering  that  the  school  is  situated  in  a 
district  where  the  average  school  term  is  only  about  five  months  per  year, 
and  where  teachers'  salaries  are  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance  in  many  town- 
ships, these  results  are  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging. 

The  graduating  class  consisted  of  one  lady  and  seven  gentlemen,  all  of 
whom  passed  a  creditable  examination,  and  intend  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  session,  twenty-six  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  enter  the  class  for  next  j^ear.  Several  of  these 
have  already  completed  nearly  all  the  studies  belonging  to  the  elementary 
course,  and  purpose  to  pursue  in  addition  thereto  a  few  of  the  branches 
of  the  scientifie  course,  and  several  others  will,  no  doubt,  find  it  to  their 
advantage,  before  they  complete  the  course,  to  postpone  graduation  for 
another  year.  Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  to 
put  less  stress  upon  the  size  of  their  graduating  classes,  and  greater  stress 
upon  their  qualifications  ? 

It  is  becoming  painfully  evident  that  too  large  a  number  of  teachers  are 
holding  the  highest  grade  of  certificate  provided  for  by  law,  who  are  in- 
capable of  representing  the  scholarship  therein  professed.  Many  of  these 
are  ambitious  young  ladies  and  gentleman  who  would  become  an  honor  to 
their  profession,  were  they  urged  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  professional 
life,  instead  of  an  early  graduation  to  swell  the  size  of  an  incoming  class. 
If  once  fully  understood,  that  a  normal  school  is  judged  by  the  character, 
scholarship,  and  professional  skill  of  its  graduates,  and  not  by  the  size 
of  its  classes,  a  new  era  will  dawn  in  the  history  of  these  schools  that 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  them,  their  graduates,  and  the  profession  of 
teaching ;  and  here  permit  me  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  newly  approved 
course  of  study,  found  in  the  catalogues  of  our  institutions,  should  be  ar. 
ranged  to  require  three,  intead  of  two  years,  in  its  completion.    No  student 
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ought  to  pursue  more  than  Jive  or  six  studies  at  one  time,  and  a  number 
of  the  studies  should  be  pursued,  at  least,  one  full  school  year  before  they 
are  considered  completed.  Our  catalogue  for  the  year  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  this  plan. 

The  model  school  has  been  largely  attended  during  the  yeax  and  is  well 
graded.  The  number  in  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  twelve,  giving 
an  opportunity  to  upwards  of  thirty  students  of  the  normal  school  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  The  model  school  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  normal  school  system  and  should  be  made  an  effi- 
cient means  for  the  education  of  its  graduates.  Unfortunately,  it  can- 
not be  made  to  pay  its  own  running  expenses  when  it  undertakes  to  ac- 
complish its  mission  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  Would  it  not  be 
mone}^  well  expended  if  the  State  would  make  an  annual  appropriation 
sufficiently  large  to  employ  for  each  of  these  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
superintendent,  a  practical  teacher,  trained  in  kintergarden  work,  to  give 
regular  instruction  in  the  elements  of  knowledge?  A  small  outlay  of 
money  would  in  this  way  place  all  these  schools  on  a  firm  basis,  and  enable 
them  to  do  their  appointed  work  in  an  efficient  wa}'. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  school  has  been  materially  improved  during 
the  year.  It  received  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $35,000  and 
raised  by  other  means  nearly  $10,000,  which  enabled  the  trustees  to  dimin- 
ish the  indebtedness  of  the  school  by  nearly  $45,000.  The  liabilities  re- 
maining are  still  upwards  of  $60,000,  of  which  $10,000  are  provided  for  by 
an  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session.  The  remaining 
$50,000  are  secured  to  the  creditors,  mainly  in  the  form  of  first  mortgage 
bonds,  which  will  become  due  within  two  years.  It  is  confidently  hoped 
the  next  Legislature  will  make  another  appropriation  to  the  school  or  will 
make  some  provision  to  fund  its  indebtedness,  and  give  it  an  opportunity 
to  apply  its  earnings  to  the  payment  of  the  original  debt.  Our  institu- 
tion is  one  of  the  few  in  the  State  that  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  law  in  the  construction  of  its  buildings  and  the  appointment  of  its 
faculty.  In  doing  so  it  has  not  only  contracted  a  heavy  indebtedness,  but 
has  in  addition  thereto,  placed  itself  in  a  position  where  it  cannot  furnish 
as  cheap  accommodations  as  schools  of  less  pretension  with  equal  authority. 
This  places  it  at  an  unjust  disadvantage.  A  school  allowed  to  carry  on 
operations  without  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law,  receives  in  the 
outset  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  appropriation  amounting  to  the  interest 
of  the  sum  it  lacks  of  completing  its  arrangements  plus  the  advantage 
gained  by  giving  inferior  accommodations  at  a  lower  rate  per  capita.  Should 
there  not  be  fixed  a  uniform  price  of  board  and  tuition  for  all  these  schools, 
sufliciently  large  to  enable  them  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  ? 
Such  a  provision  would  urge  all  the  schools  to  furnish  the  best  accommo- 
dations for  its  students  and  secure  the  highest  talent  in  its  faculty.  The 
method  of  underbidding  indulged  in,  during  the  last  year,  by  some  of  the 
schools  whose  appointments  are  not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are 
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Dot  only  unjust  to  the  schools  who  labor  to  elevate  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State,  but  must  eventually  prove  highly  detrimental 
to  the  normal  school  policy. 

A  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculty  of  the  school.  The  prin- 
cipal, on  account  of  temporary  ill-health,  occasioned  by  overwork,  resigned 
his  position  near  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  and  accepted  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  lieu  thereof,  his  services  to  commence  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  spring  term.  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Mansfield  Normal 
School,  is  his  successor.  Professor  John  C.  Sharpe  resigned  his  position 
as  teacher  of  elocution  and  literature  to  accept  a  similiar  position  in  the 
Southwestern  Normal  School  at  California,  and  Miss  Frances  Ells,  of 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  fills  the  vacancy. 
Respectfully  submitted  by, 

Yours,  convalescent, 

D.  M.  SENSENIG. 


Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  of  tlie  Eifflitti  District- 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  September  24-,  1878. 
Honorable  J.  P.  Wickeksham,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  eighth  district  for  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

The  school  was  recognized  as  a  State  institution  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 18Yt,  the  following  gentlemen  constituting  the  committee  of  in- 
spection :  Honorable  James  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent ;  Hon- 
orable William  Bigler,  Honorable  C.  R.  Earley,  C.  B.  Gould,  Esquire, 
General  James  A.  Beaver,  and  the  following  superintendents :  George  R. 
Dixon,  superintendent  of  Elk  county ;  Henry  Meyer,  superintendent  of 
Centre  county  ;  N.  H.  Schenck,  superintendent  of  Cameron  county ;  J.  A. 
Gregory,  superintendent  of  Clearfield  county ;  J.  W.  Allen,  superintendent 
of  Potter  county  ;  M.  W.  Herr,  superintendent  of  Clinton  county,  and 
John  A.  Robb,  Superintendent  of  Lock  Haven  city,  who  unanimously  re- 
commended to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  school  as  a  State  institution. 

The  first  school  year  has  closed,  and  the  success  of  the  institution  has 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  its  friends.  The  number  of  its 
pupils  has  not  been  so  great  as  that  of  many  of  the  other  schools ;  but  the 
standing  of  the  students  has  been  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade. 

Graduates. 
The  number  in  the  first  class,  which  was  graduated  July  11, 1878,  was  six- 
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teen,  consisting  of  three  ladies  and  thirteen  gentlemen,  representing  twelve 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  whole  number  signed  the  pledge  to 
teach  two  years,  and  accepted  the  State  appropriation. 

Since  the  recognition  of  the  school,  the  trustees  have,  at  an  expense  oi 
almost  $5,000,  fitted  up.  the  building  with  steam-heating  apparatus.  A 
pair  of  non-explosive  sectional  boilers  generate  the  steam,  and  radiators 
are  placed  in  every  room  of  the  building,  which  make  the  house  comfort- 
able in  every  part. 

The  trustees  have  also  within  the  past  year  purchased  the  lease  of  a 
spring  of  water  for  which  they  pa}'-  annually  sixty  dollars.  Pipes  connect 
the  spring  with  a  reservoir  near  the  school,  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  being  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet.  The  reservoir  is  located 
on  a  hill  just  back  of  the  school  building,  and  a  second  pipe,  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  carries  the  water  to  the  building.  The  total  cost  of  reser- 
voir, pipes,  etc.,  is  in  round  numbers  $1,800. 

The  great  need  of  the  school  is  a  better  supply  of  apparatus  and  libi'aries. 
Colonel  Phaon  Jarrett,  by  his  will,  donated  to  the  institution  a  quantity 
of  valuable  philosophical  apparatus  which  is  now  in  use.  He  also  gave  a 
number  of  fine  mineralogical  and  geological  specimens.  Of  course  the  in- 
come of  the  school  thus  far,  has  not  justified  us  in  expending  much  for 
apparatus  and  library,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  either  held  by  the 
school  is  not  so  large  nor  so  extensive  as  it  should  be.  We  have  tried  to 
add  to  our  apparatus  fund,  by  giving  musical  entertainments  and  lectures, 
but  have  met  with  limited  success. 

I  have  but  one  point  on  which  to  offer  a  suggestion,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  examination.  The  past  year  has  fully  convinced  me  that  time  might 
be  saved,  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  be  attained,  and  a  fairer  estimate 
be  made  of  the  student's  standing,  if  a  searching  examination  were  given 
to  both  junior  and  senior  classes  each  year  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  graduating  class.  The  board  of  examiners  ought  to  decide 
just  at  that  point  what  members  of  the  junior  class  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  studies  of  the  senior  year.  I  do  not  deem  it  best  to  take  up  the 
time  and  space  to  argue  the  question  here.  After  witnessing  the  condition 
of  students  during  and  after  examination,  and  seeing  the  nervous  prostra- 
tion to  which  most  of  a  graduating  class  succumb  after  a  tedious  and  nerve- 
straining  trial  on  the  full  course  of  study,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  present  process  is  more  than  necessarily  severe,  besides  being  very 
often  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  N.  RAUB. 
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39 

91 

1  30 

2       1 

831  46 

6.  Beljzlioover,    .   . 

2 

9 

2 

'  35  00 

69 

79 

59 

75 

37 

5  1    4 

2,543  52 

7.  Braddocli-S,   .   .  . 

6 

8 

1 

6 

'  80  00' 

40  00 

163 

178 

280 

83 

95 

2i 

3,665  10 

8.  Camden  or  Glen- 

lield,     

2 

8 

1 

1 

50  00 

40  00 

60 

67 

75 

86 

78 

4 

1,169  51 

9.  Cliartiers  bor.,  . 

3 

8 

1 

2 

40  00 

40  00 

110 

132 

213 

85 

51 

2 

1 

1,762  29 

10.  Cliartiers  twp.,  . 

9 

9 

5 

5 

58  75 

36  00 

326 

292 

296 

82 

70 

li 

J 

3,352  46 

11.  Collier, 

5 

6 

2 

4 

35  00 

35  00 

168 

189 

198 

76 

58 

* 

1,665  06 

12.  Crescent,    .... 

2 

5 

1 

1 

50  00 

30  00 

59 

48 

67 

82 

.97 

2i 

438  39 

12.  Deer,  East,      .  . 

6 

6 

6 

40  00 

128 

135 

211 

85 

96 

2 

H 

2,40120 

14.  Deer,  West,  .  .  . 

6 

6 

5 

1 

40  00 

40  00 

195 

187 

?44 

77 

70 

2 

2,330  14 

1-5.  Elizabeth  bor.,  . 

1 

7i 

1 

5 

75  00 

40  00 

196 

188 

232 

83 

90 

5 

'  2 

3,969  55 

IG.  Elizabeth, W., bo 

3 

8 

1 

2 

45  00 

35  00 

72 

112 

126 

82 

64 

3 

3 

1,362  87 

17.  Elizabeth  twp.. 

15 

6 

9 

6 

39  17 

40  00 

440 

448 

509 

85 

76 

2i 

4,972  28 

18.  Etna,        

6 

9 

1 

5 

95  00 

34  00 

171 

186 

229 

86 

79 

24 

'24 

6,028  39 

19.  Fawn, 

3 

6 

1 

3 

35  00 

35  00 

84 

94 

120 

76 

64 

2 

95194 

20.  Fayette,  North, 

9 

6 

3 

9 

35  00 

34  28 

189 

175 

90 

82 

96 

If 

2,609  90 

21.  Fayette,   South, 

8 

6 

3 

5 

43  33i 

33  00 

215 

213 

251 

81 

74 

1* 

2,499  12 

22.  Fiudley, 

9 

6 

1 

8 

35  00 

30  00 

144 

159 

285 

88 

101 

2 

1,839  00 

23.  Forward,   .... 

8 

5 

3 

5 

37  00 

35  00 

193 

141 

211 

72 

90 

1 

i 

2,301  66 

24.  Franlvlin,   .... 

5 

5 

1 

4 

30  00 

30  00 

136 

86 

151 

76 

71 

li 

785  52 

25.  Hampton,  .... 

4 

6  i 

2 

2 

37  50 

37  50 

97 

107 

122 

78 

85 

1 

■  4 

1,506  01 

26.  Ilarmar,        .  .  . 

3 

6  1 

1 

2 

40  00 

35  00 

74 

SI 

110 

73 

95 

1? 

4 

1,120  83 

27.  Harrison,   .... 

9 

6 

G 

3 

41661 

40  00 

292 

250 

481 

82 

70 

24 

2,394  92 

28.  Independ't,No.l 

2 

10 

1 

.   . 

55  00 

00 

46 

56 

80 

55 

74 

664  70 

29.  Indiana,  .... 

6 

G 

2 

4 

40  00 

35  00 

148 

122 

170 

78 

88 

14 

1,408  66 

30.  Jefferson,   .... 

12 

6 

6 

G 

38  00. 

38  00 

364 

287 

430 

81 

76 

1* 

^ 

3,346  20 

31.  Killbuck,   .... 

3 

8 

1 

2 

50  00 

40  00 

98 

82 

121 

87 

73 

2 

14 

2,507  43 

32.  Knoxville,   new. 

1 

33.  Leet,     

4 

'e 

1 

3 

'  50  00' 

'  50  "00 

'   "95 

'  m 

'109 

84 

1  35  i 

14 

1,290  00 

34.  Liberty,  West,  . 

2 

10 

1 

1 

GO  00 

35  00 

97 

72 

87 

83 

66  1 

14 

■    i 

953  00 

35.  Lincoln,     .... 

6 

6 

4 

3 

39  64 

40  59 

210 

184 

222 

81 

63  ! 

14 

1,339  50 

36.  Mansaeld,     .   .   . 

3 

8 

1 

2 

50  00 

45  00 

85 

94 

153 

80 

80 

34 

1,445  90 

37.  Marsliall,    .   .  . 

4 

5  1 

1 

3 

30  00 

30  00 

92 

65 

88 

70 

84  1 

i 

G03  93 

38.  McCandless,     .   . 

4 

6 

1 

3 

35  00 

35  00 

112 

90 

122 

53 

79  i 

1 

1,080  45 

39.  McKeesport,    .   . 

16 

8f 

5 

14 

65  98 

40  74 

506 

528 

681 

83 

811 

24 

10,769  61 

40.  Mifflin, 

17 

6| 

4 

13 

40  00 

40  00 

444 

4.56 

667 

74 

78  ! 

1 

'  'i 

5,910  94 

41.  Millvale,     .... 

5 

n 

1 

4 

60  00 

33  75 

174 

178 

188 

84 

63  ' 

24 

24 

3,629  22 

42.  Moon, 

8 

6  1 

2 

6 

35  00 

35  75 

199 

144 

204 

77 

83  1 

2i 

2,337  68 

43.  Neville, 

2 

6  1 

2 

40  00 

36 

16 

40 

85 

1  65  ; 

1* 

540  11 

44.  O'Harra,    .... 

6 

G  ' 

3 

3 

'  45  "00 

38  331 

148 

147 

214 

80 

93 

li 

2,33G  85 

45.  Ohio,     

4 

5  i 

4 

30  00 

112 

69 

130 

81 

74 

1 

■  'i 

1,044  13 

46.  Patton, 

9 

6  1 

'3 

6 

40  00 

42  50 

196 

195 

•      252 

79 

1  00 

U 

2, 124  09 

47.  Penn, 

11 

6| 

4 

7 

42  50 

40  00 

338 

335 

452 

83 

73 

14 

3,290  59 

48.  Pine,     

4 

6  1 

1 

3 

35  00 

35  00 

113 

104 

156 

75 

70 

1 

942  85 

49.  Pittsburg]),*    .   . 

432 

10 

50 

383 

136  18 

50.37 

11,078 

11,100 

15,057 

85 

1  07 

1! 

1 

499,148  97 

50.  Plum, 

10 

6 

5 

5 

40  00 

38  00 

206 

205 

282 

83 

99 

14 

1 

2,986  30 

ijl.  Eeserve, 

4 

10 

3 

1 

61  08 

30  00 

150 

134 

158 

82 

79 

1* 

I 

3,226  57 

52.  Richland,   .... 

4 

6 

4 

47  50 

87 

90 

86 

86 

1  23 

1* 

1,208  42 

53.  Robinson,  .... 

5 

7 

'2 

3 

'  45  00' 

45  00 

175 

117 

229 

73 

79 

i| 

1,819  79 

54.  Ross,     

7 

6 

2 

5 

35  00 

34  00 

204 

183 

294 

76 

74 

i 

1,181  19 

55.  Scott,           .... 

5 

7 

4 

40  00 

40  00 

92 

96 

8S 

88 

1  29 

1 

1,.335  2G 

56.  Sewicli-ley  bor.. 

G 

9 

5 

100  00 

40  00 

177 

148 

252 

83 

1  08  ! 

24 

'  \ 

4,  .531  10 

57.  Sewickley  twp.. 

3 

5  ! 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

59 

48 

66 

73 

1 11 

1* 

575  40 

58.  Sbaler,     

6 

7  j 

5 

45  00 

44  00 

172 

191 

218 

80 

80  1 

It 

2,015  77 

59.  Sharpsburg,     .   . 

6 

9 

6 

74  41 

36  94 

183 

209 

249 

87 

82  1 

2 

3,605  59 

60.  Snowden,  .... 

7 

6 

2 

44  CO 

44  00 

143 

130 

210 

81 

1  19  I 

14 

2,314  40 

61.  Springdale,  .  .  . 

3 

6i 

2 

48  00 

40  00 

91 

72 

87 

33 

81 

1? 

'  i 

1,158  75 

62.  St.  Clair,  Upper, 

5 

6? 

4 

40  00 

37  41 

106 

85 

129 

82 

1  09 

14 

1,452  40 

63.  St.  Clair,  Lower, 

3 

10  ) 

2 

1 

70  00 

40  00 

158 

151 

165 

84 

63 

H 

i 

1,8.35  35 

64.  Stowe 

3 

7  ; 

3 

50  00 

62 

.54 

85 

62 

1  34 

li 

1,043  10 

65.  Tarentum,     .  .  . 

5 

6 

2 

'3 

53  33i 

'4000' 

139 

170 

236 

89 

79 

5 

'2 

2,250  00 

66.  Union,     

5 

8 

2 

3 

50  00 

40  00    1 

198 

194 

227 

78 

62! 

2 

2 

3,975  37 

67.  Versailles,     .  .  . 

3  1 

7  = 

3 

43  33J 

.    .   .    .  ' 

62 

60 

80 

74 

1  31  i 

141 

i 

1,177  59 

'  From  last  year's  report. 


Ex.  Do€.]  Statistics — Allegheny  County. 

For  tlie  School  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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RECEIPTS. 


15,481  93 
689  00 
135  34 
46  00 
64  40 
380  88 

116  84 
260  36 
481  16 
224  48 
83  72 
232  76 
285  20 
257  60 
177  56 
682  64 
412  16 
141  68 
348  68 
232  72 
270  48 
262  20 
144  44 
179  00 

86  48 
437  92 

87  46 
224  48 
455  50 
232  76 


=^  0)  o 

CS  m  1- 

m  So 
:3  O  ft 


EXPENDITURES. 


RESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


$1,473  45 
242,729  23 
5,102  56 
3,959  35 
971  93 
1, 149  89 
5,794  19 

1,100  a? 
1,784  50 
5,193  36 
1,862  80 

689  71 
2,843  09 
2,503  91 
4,576  02 
1,548  37 
5, 130  31 
6,333  31 

894  69 
2,  .5.52  24 
2,768  59 
2,209  79 
2,384  76 

941  47 
2,125  04 
1,034  35 
2,599  26 

681  60 
1,584  94 
3,617  35 
2,908  16 


$1,473  45 
258,211  16 
5,791  56 
4,094  69  . 
1,017  93  i 
1,214  29 
6,175  07  1 

1,217  19  I 
2,044  76  I 
5,674  52  1 
2,087  28  I 
773  43  ; 
3,075  85 
2,789  11 
4,833  62 
1,725  93 
5,812  95  ! 
6,745  47 

1.036  37  i 
2,900  92 
3,001  31 
2,480  27 
2,646  96 
1,085  91  : 
2,304  04  I 
1, 120  83 

3.037  18  j 
769  06 

1,809  42  i 
4,072  85 
3,140  92 


§6.37  45 

17,635  77 

309  90 

104  99 

153  93 
1,697  29 

130  37 
48  55 
155  89 
277  12 

783  59 
858  25 
843  49 
607  60 
1,363  79  j 
92  75  I 
59  00  j 
162  20  1 
96  00  , 
220  80  I 
153  37  I 
54  55 
722  00 
340  00 
149  25 
22  00 
14  50 
700  00 
1,227  45 


§672  73 

108,798  71 

3,998  19 

1,545  00 

450  00 

461  15 

2,553  08 

720  00 

960  00 

3,793  63 

1,04-5  00 

400  00 

1,440  00 

1,438  2.5 

2,162  39 

920  00 

3,630  00 

2,385  00 

630  00  ] 

1,860  00  I 

1,770  00  i 

1,710  00 

1,4.30  00 

750  00 

900  00 

660  00 

2,218  18 

559  00 

1,285  00 

3,736  00 

1,010  60 


?214  95 

109,251  40 

1,156  68 

2,423  93 

62  84 

642  69 

972  38 

255  25 
362  8.5 
615  92 
270  41 
129  35 
354  70 
371  37 

1,.535  31 
102  91 
810  43 

4,650  37 
204  35 
508  49 
678  52 
224  94 
331  75 
132  61 
273  68 
99  43 
2S6  01 
152  13 
288  90 
440  12 
895  58 


347  23 
112  03 
1,062  61 
494  75 
244  08 


9,882  23 


5,845  49 
3,144  67 


121  24 


|1,525  13  ' I     $51  68 

235,685  88  - '.    406,724  72 

5,464  77  ';  $246  79  I  

4,076  92 

512  84 

1,2.57  77  '• 

5,222  75 

1,105  62  I 
1,371  40  I 
4,565  44  I 
1,592  53  I 

.529  35 
2,578  29  ! 
2,607  87  I 
4,  .511  19  : 
1,630  51 
5,804  22  I 
7,128  12 

893  35 
3,530  69 
2,  .544  52 
2,155  74 
1,915  12 

937  16 
1,895  68 
1,099  43 
2,653  44 

724  13 
1,588  40 
3,876  12 
3, 133  63 


149  09 
8  73 


143  02 
370  23 
471  79 
579  37 
1,100  74 
148  75 

21  40 
403  56 

44  93 
221  02 
196  73 

80  12 


23,559  72 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


138  92 
128  80 
245  64 
204  24 
146  28 
196  88 
1,109  52 
843  64 
269  56 
247  47 
50  60 
302  68 
141  60 
333  04 
540  96 
154  56 
32,155  .57 
296  24 
241  96 
144  40 
274  16 
354  20 
233  68 
353  28 
84  64 
367  08 
556  60 
263  12 
86  48 
172  93 
287  04 
134  64 
195  04 
407  50 
122  26  ! 


1,544  70 
1,.385  05 
2,079  79 
2,765  36 

641  98 
1,107  75 
11,246  77 
5, 150  89 
5,254  33 
2,493  07 

598  07 
2,265  84 
1,366  15 
2,634  67 
5, 103  10 
1,124  08 
576,245  73 
2,985  12 
3,842  82 
1,2.81  82 
2,201  40 
2,640  60 
1,698  87 
4,248  91 

733  70 
2,279  86 
3,752  62 
2,-586  31 
1.386  94 
1,681  86 
3, 140  85 
1,452  24 
1,856  55 
4,542  78 
1,273  03 


1,683  62 
1,713  85 
2,325  43 
2,969  60 
788  26 
1,304  63 
12,3-56  29 
5,994  53 
5,-523  89 
2,740  54 
648  67 
2,538  52 
1,507  75 
2,967  71 
5,644  06 
1,278  64 
608,401  30 
3,281  36 
4,084  78 

1.426  22 
2,475  56 
2,994  80 
1,9-32  55 
4,602  19 

818  34 
1,643  94 
4,309  22 
2,849  43 
1,473  42 
1,854  79 

3.427  89 
1,586  88 
2,051  59 
4,950  28 
1,395  29 


180  84 


17  97 


1,165  72 

1,-507  15 

428  39 

677  15 


477  32 
425  80 
81  30 
1,1-54  17 
38  61 
57,584  02 
302  43 
404  01 


185  90 
1,049  31 


131  84 
231  04 
363  54 
210  00 


73  50 
52  92 
133  91 


1,200  00 

955  00 
1,444  20 
1,120  00 

600  00 

840  00 
7,308  79 
4,080  00 
1,871  2-5 
1,592  50 

480  00 
1,500  00 

600  00 
2,2-50  00 
2,700  00 

840  00 
287,312  59 
2,349  03 
2,072  2-5 
1,L51  36 
1,562  29 
1,400  22 
1,400  00 
2,594  00 

525  00 
1,855  00 
2,365  00 
1,848  00 

738  00 
1,270  00 
1,805  00 
1,050  00 
1,360  00 
1,760  00 
1,055  00 


135  62 
488  89 
341  92 

1,812  59 
129  55 
191  95 

2,279  61 
297  60 

3,295  88 
323  54 
75  77 
322  54 
172  71 
262  71 
404  63 
185  3? 
191,820  16 
309  04 

1,059  05 
224  87 

347  39 

348  69 
397  25 
944  26 
166  76 
280  71 
704  70 
273  83 
112  78 
226  07 
656  19 
200  70 
544  80 

3,091  14 
179  54 


1,516  46 
1,443  89 
1,867  75 
2,932  50 
747  52 
1,031  95 
10,754  12 
5,884  75 
5,595  52 

2.593  19 
555  77 

2,299  86 
1,198  51 

2.594  01 
4,258  80 
1,064  00 

536,716  77 
2,930  50 
3,535  31 
1,376  23 
2,095  49 
2,798  22 
1,797  25 
4,342  50 
891  76 
2,135  71 
3,501  54 
2,3.52  87 
1,244  32 
1,706  07 
2,461  19  j 
1,2.50  70  I 
1,978  30 
4,904  06  I 
1,338  45 


237  00 
239  98 
457  68 
37  01 
40  74 
272  68 
1,892  31 
685  90 


457  18 
92  90 
143  66 
309  24 
373  70 
1,385  26 
214  64 


16,071  63 


237  43 


832, 112  96 
950  53 


49  99 
380  07 
196  58 
135  30 
105  89 
151  88 
511  23 

1,586  50 
691  57 
229  10 
148  72 

1,166  70 
336  18 


2,000  09 
5,793  08 
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SCH'S. 

TEACHEKS. 

SCHOLAES. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PER  CENT. 

4-1 
o 

^ 

i 

a 

DISTRICTS. 

to 

0)    . 
S3 

V 

S 

■3 
g 

.2i 

03 

0) 

a 

"3 

a 

=2 

s  0 

13 

nills  lev 
purpose 
nills  lev 
gpurpo 

4-3  0 
OOP, 

a 

4J 

O 

0 

0 

"s 

l^ 

s?1 

a 

?m 

c 

So  03 

tits 

0) 

IV 

!lC.3 

««^g 

ts  e 

A^ 

.Q 

=siJ 

cS^ 

.Q 

42 

c:r3 

Pt 

o 

^,  o 

a 

a 

fe^ 

ig 

a 

a 

feg 

^■" 

Si!  S'S 

3E'3 

^ 

f-b 

£ 

S 

>s 

>9 

s 

l>*i 

!>cS 

=  S^=.o 

0-^ 

< 

;? 

■A 

<! 

■< 

12! 

^ 

'^ 

<( 

0 

^r:^=" 

s-l 

68.  Versailles,  North 

10 

6 

4 

6 

f48  7o 

^5  83 

317 

339 

388 

79 

75 

1 
4 

.   .      ^,240  68 

69.  Versailles,Soutli, 

2 

6 

1 

1 

55  00 

40  00 

80 

72 

109 

83 

67 

3 

-   .           560  43 

70.  Verona, 

4 

10 

2 

2 

60  CO 

45  00 

170 

140 

206 

67 

78 

6^ 

H       7,575  79 

71.  Wilkins 

18 
1024 

7 
8.77 

6 

12 

60  00 

44  17 

549 

527 

744 

86 
80 

85 

2i 
2.09 

.   .      10,208  00 

215 

833 

^1  09 

$38  61 

27,331 

26,548 

38,118 

87 

1.18 

§886,106  54 

ARMSTRONG.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTRICTS. 


SCH'S. 

j 

TEACHERS. 
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3 
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< 
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TAX  AND  RATE 
PER  CENT. 


af'  s' 

t-H   O  I'M   ' 

O  o  I  o. 


|=IS3 

a-2  5f 


25 


ir 


1.  Aladdin  bor.,*  . 

2.  Allegheny,    .  .  . 

3.  Apollo, 

4.  Brady's  Bend,    . 

5.  Buffalo,  North,  . 

6.  Buffalo,  South,  . 

7.  Burrell, 

8.  Cowanshannock, 

9.  Dayton  bor.,  .  . 

10.  Elderton,   .... 

11.  Franklin,  East, 

12.  Franklin,  West, 

13.  Preeport,   .... 

14.  Hovey  or  Parke, 

(Ind.,)  .  .  .      .  i    2 

15.  Kiskeminitas,    .  !  13 

16.  Kittannlng  bor., 

17.  Kittanningtwp., 

18.  Leechburg,  .  .  . 

19.  Madison,    .... 

20.  Mahoning,    .  .  . 

21.  Blanor, 

22.  Manorville,  .   .  . 

23.  Parker  City,     .   . 

24.  Perry, \    5 

25.  Pine, I  12 

26.  PlumCreektwp.,1  14 

27.  Queenstown,   .   .  !    1 

28.  Red  Bank,     ...  |  12 

29.  South  Bend,    .  . 

30.  Sugar  Creek,  .   . 

31.  Valley 

32.  Washington,   .   . 

33.  Wayne,    .  .      .  . 

34.  Wayne  or  Belk 

nap,  (Ind.,)  .   . 

35.  Worthington,    . 


§30  00 
45  00 
47  83 

27  00 

28  00 

27  88 

28  00 
32  00 
39  30 
30  25 
30  00 
75  00 


^30  50 
30  00 
40  00 

28  09 

28  00' 


26  00 
30  00 
36  00 


50  00  I 
31  56 
116  67 

24  00 
50  00 
28  00 
31  20 

28  00 
40  00 
75  00 
40  00 

26  89 

29  60 
60  00 

27  36  ] 
35  00 

30  00  i 
26  00 

25  00 

31  00 

35  80 
35  00 


98     $.38  72     $31  11 


2S  00 
38  75 
22  00 
37  50 

24  00 

29  00 

54  00 
40  00 

25  00 

26  50 

25  00 
35  00 

30  CO 

27  50 
25  00 

31  00 


406 

367 

130 

108 

346 

305 

156 

136 

260 

270 

174 

131 

256 

372 

36 

52 

40 

33 

257 

221 

192 

162 

188 

156 

94 

64 

274 

235 

248 

247 

262 

201 

108 

113 

244 

247 

253 

228 

212 

163 

27 

27 

321 

310 

183 

132 

231 

243 

3.57 

266 

37 

34 

290 

256 

183 

142 

152 

120 

300 

283 

215 

170 

204 

191 

35 

15 

24 

31 

6,705 

6,031 

516 

174 
373 
209 
347 
220 
410 
68 
52 
353 
260 
222 


79 


79 
346 
375 
301  j  76 
168  84 
345  81 


304 
240 

82 
348 
203 
323 
108 

51 
394 
238 
156 
385 
233 
251 

40 
47 


67 
61 
61 

57 
79 
84 
77 
60 
66 
85 
85 

68 

83 
96 
53 
85 
50 
74 
56 
95 
74 
67 
71 
68 

1  04 
62 
70 

1  05 
65 
55 
81 

84 
66 


10  I  10 
4  1.. 
3^  .  . 
4 
5 
5 

2i 

21 
4 


13,329  81 
1,484  07 
3, 172  79 
1,318  78 
2,862  47- 
1,075  65 
2,962  56 
263  11 
614  94- 
1,027  75 
2,278  56 
2,443  54 

1,073  45 
2,043  19 
6,638  00 
1,948  00 
2,089  00 
1,323  26 
2,042  97 
1,346  68 

343  78 
5,346  79 
1,188  60 
2,206  26 
1,687  70 

643  54 
1,265  54 
1,095  18 
1,276  32 
1,883  15 
2,147  58 
1,346  01 

361  00 
144  87 


$62,874  90 


*  No  report. 


Ex.  Doc]     Statistics — Allegheny  and  Armstrong  Counties. 
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Continued. 


EECEIFTS. 

EXPENDITURES. 

RESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

0 
O 

1 

ft 

o 

ft 
ft 

cS 

JTrom    taxes    and   all 
other  sources, except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts. 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasing,     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid     for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tiua:encies,    fees    of 
collectors,  &c.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

Besouroes. 

Liabilities. 

o 
d 

1483  92 
237  36 
154  56 
637  56 

|3,570  54 

1.235  93 

*     7,371  87 

13,335  56 

^,054  46 
1,473  29 
7,526  43 

13,973  12 

$213  95 
100  00 
745  57 
258  05 

§2,762  73 

570  00 

2,210  04 

6,230  00 

?337  59 

132  82 

4,007  36 

3,180  91 

§3,314  27 

802  82 

6,962  97 

.     9,668  96 

1 

§2,117  68 
758  34 

5,088  82 

§736  24 

68 
69 
70 
71 

66,414  44 

11,013,356  08 

11,079,770  52 

198,342  13   §512,200  07 

1348,970  76 

§959,512  96 

28,169  78 

1,307,548  28 

For  tlie  School  Tear  ending  June  3,  1878. 


EECEIFTS 

EXPENDITURES. 

EESOUBCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 
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0 

0 

OQ 
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0 
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Ph 

H 

D^ 

3 

■A 
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1 

§560  70 

^,256  97' 

§3,817  67 

|1,050  00 

§2,430  00 

§395  00 

§3,875  00 

§896  25 

2 

289  80 

2,029  01 

2,318  81 

132  17 

900  00 

1,041  17 

2,073  34 

§3,662  37 

3 

567  64 

2,481  24 

3,048  88 

193  16 

1,795  00 

999  60 

2,987  76 

40  78 

4 

245  64 

1,945  81 

3,191  45 

40  15 

810  00 

703  99 

1,557  14 

634  31 

5 

339  48 

4,300  00 

4,639  48 

3,990  50 

1,400  00 

265  88 

5,656  38 

1,016  90 

6 

207  00 

1,122  57 

1,329  57 

16  75 

1,127  38 

132  89 

1,277  02 

52  55 

7 

448  56 

3,222  50 

3,671  06 

51  00 

2,240  00 

1,134  43 

3,425  43 

285  63 

8 

90  16 

545  13 

635  29 

5  35 

320  00 

45  16 

370  51 

264  78 

9 

74  52 

1,440  26 

1,514  78 

940  41 

275  00 

119  95 

1,335  36 

179  42 

10 

339  47 

2,244  73 

2,584  20 

75  00 

1,475  00 

245  81 

1,795  81  i 

788  39 

11 

241  04 

2,110  06 

2,351  10 

706  52 

1,350  00 

418  54 

2,475  06  ! 

123  96 

1?1 

414  00 

2,016  00 

2,430  00  : 

204  85 

1,820  00 

381  65 

2,406  50  ; 

552  10 

13 

^3  56 

920  22 

1,143  78 

108  15 

500  00 

301  50 

909  65  ' 

116  27 

14 

396  52 

1,960  93 

2,357  45 

1,980  00 

197  51 

2,177  51 

1,100  55 

15 

489  44 

6,290  84 

6,780  28 

199  79" 

3,840  00 

1,676  06 

5,715  85 

3,565  01 

16 

329  36 

2,305  49 

2,634  85 

621  00 

1,170  00 

381  56 

2,172  56 

462  29 



17 

329  36 

2,207  89 

2,537  25 

648  72 

962  50 

892  01 

2,503  23 

8,746  78 

18 

409  40 

1,669  36 

2,078  76 

22  53 

1, 120  00 

280  56 

1,423  09 

1      655  67 

19 

374  44 

1,737  31 

2,111  75 

219  15 

1,695  44 

197  16 

2,111  75  ! 

10  26 

20 

295  30 

1,712  22 

2,007  52 

34  38 

1,160  00 

214  25 

1,408  73 

615  90 



21 

90  12 

502  92 

593  04 

19  35 

240  00 

200  19 

459  54 

365  87 

7,7. 

623  76 

4,723  03 

5,346  79 

856  74 

3,360  00 

1,233  04 

5,449  78 

147  01 

23 

285  00 

1,595  56 

1,880  56 

48  19 

1,000  00 

150  80 

1,198  99 

681  57 

24 

332  12 

2,156  11 

2,488  23 

109  12 

1,579  30 

711  84 

2,400  26 

87  97 

25 

402  96 

2,464  30 

2,867  26 

100  19 

2,010  00 

262  25 

2,372  44 

494  82 

26 

52  44 

828  63 

88107 

360  00 

45109 

811  09 

272  02 

27 

310  92 

2,005  99 

2,316  91 

103  94 

1,630  00 

255  43 

1,989  37 

195  54 

28 

234  60 

1,196  58 

1,431  18 

1,050  00 

184  32 

1,234  32 

196  86 

29 

225  40 

825  00 

1,050  40 

15  50 

1,350  40 

165  50 

1,531  40 

219  40 

.30 

408  48 

1,824  81 

2,233  29 

128  23 

1,727  50 

376  59 

2,232  32 

745  28 

31 

269  56 

2,291  80 

2,561  36 

1,392  70 

1,000  00 

242  92 

2,635  62 

1 

14  27 

32 

306  36 

1,891  39 

2,197  75 

1,502  00 

257  86 

1,759  86 

,      762  89 

33 

36  80 

741  77 

778  57 

635  60 

179  00 

47  11 

86171 



641  37 

34 

50  04 

184  14 

234  18 

175  00 

25  68 

200  68 

i       32  00 
10,188  01 

§18,439  03 

35 

10,293  95 

$68,750  57 

§79,044  52 

§12,669  14 

§45,533  52 

§14,592  40 

§72,795  06 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

BEAVER.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTEICTS. 


SCH'S. 

f 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLABS . 
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TAX  AJND  EATE 

PEE  CENT . 


■o  • 

■C  m 

iift 

pa 

2  3 

zi  ft 

S  ^ 

Oo 

o^ 

j3o 

-'S 

3  ° 

P  o 

r^" 

^-^-^ 

Baden,     .... 

Beaver  "bor.,  . 
Beaver,  Big,  . 
Beaver,  South, 
Beaver  Falls,  . 
Borougli,or  Van 

port, 

Bridgewater,  . 
Brighton  twp., 
Brighlon,  ISew, 
GhippeTva,  .  . 
Clinton,  (Ind.,) 
Darlington  bor 
Darlington  twp 
Economy,  .  .  . 
Fallston,  .  .  . 
Franklin,  .  .  . 
Frankf'd  Springs 
Freedom,  .  .  . 
Georgetown,  . 
Glasgow,  .  .  . 
Greene,  .... 
Hanover,  .  .  . 
Harmony,  *  .  . 
Hookstown,  . 
Hopewell,  .  . 
Independence, 
Industry,  .  .  . 
Logstown,(Ind. 
Marion,   .... 

Moon, 

Moon,  (Ind.,). 
Murdockville,  (I) 
Neal,  or  O.  and 

I.,  (Ind.,)  . 
New  Galilee, 

Ohio, 

Patterson,  . 
Phillipsburg, 
Pulaski  twp., 
Eaccoon,  .  . 
Eochester  bor. ,  . 
Eochester  twp.  . 
Sewickley,  New, 
Sewickley,  North 
Sharon  borough, 

(or  Independ.) 
St.  Clair,    .... 
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7 

5 

8 

5 

7+ 

8 

7 

14 

8 

2 

6* 

4 

7  1 

6 

''I 

10 

9 

5 

5 

1 

5 

1 

6 

7 

6 

7 
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3 

7 

5 

5 

1 

5 

3 
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2 

5 

1 

5 

8 

5 

12 

5 

1 

7 

1 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

5* 

2 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

6 

8 

6  : 

1    1 

5 

!    2 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5-i 

9 

8 

2 

8 

10 

•5 

i    8 

5 

j    1 

6 

1 

_i_ 

2 
2 
6 

1 

1  I 
4  I 


$45  00 

2-5  ^0 

27  14 
125  00 

40  00 
60  00 
35  00 
65  55 

28  00 

32  00  I 

33  33^^ 
27  50  1 
30  00 
55  00 
30  75  1 
37  00  I 
55  00 
40  00  I 

32  17 

33  00  1 
45  00  I 
60  00  I 
3166  1 
30  00  j 
40  00  I 
33  00  I 
30  00 
33  00 
33  33J' 
30  00  I 


34  95 
33  00 

36  50 

30  00 

31  50 
74  15 

37  50 
30  00 
30  00 


30  00 
30  00 

32  50  ! 


25  00 
30  00 
33  67 


30  00 

31  50 
33  75 
37  50 
30  00 
28  00 

37  50 


130  CO 

55 

42  00 

150 

25  00 

141 

27  14 

,        137 

34  60 

422 

30  00 

50 

30  00 

98 

15  00 

135  1 

2150 

308 

28  00 

107 

49 

25 

27  50 

166 

30  00 

141 

35  00 

84 

30  00 

113 

21 

30  00 

58 

15  00 

40 

40  00 

40 

33  00 

164 

34  00 

177  • 

29 
109 
105 
102 
37 
54 
137 
28 
20 

10 
19 
187 
36 
43 
105 
190 
182 
60 


61 
163 
115 
123 
415 

50 
79 
106 
347 
128 
34 
40 
140 
136 
60 
85 
39 
62 
48 
34 
1.54 
157 
12 
33 
90 
105 
91 
37 
48 
103 
11 
15 


140 

20 

57 

95 
152 
250 

50  I 

193  i 

121  I 

i 

31  I 

37 


79 
266 
202 
214 


87 
124 
210. 
472 
170 
70 
54 
225 
178 
122 
164 


70 
62 
244 
248 
17 
50 
147 
153 
136 
60 
75 
185 
31 
25 

13 
35 
241 

28 
81 
124 
301 


196  6.13  107  107 


i  83  !  §30  99  ' ;  4,7 


73 
65 
86 
92 
85 
96 
1  12 
67 
58 
86 
75  1  34 

79  1 

84  91 
74 
79 
70  i   78 

85  j  1  04 
74    83 

80  I  76 
82  I  93 
72    93 

92  2  07 
74  I   72 

81  I   88 

79  66 

80  99  ! 


90  I  90 
76  I  71 
81    69 

75  I  1  02 

70  i   73 

76  '   47 


7 

9 

$1,218  39 

7 

3 

2,715  83 

3 

824  43 

5* 

1,561  72 

8 

8 

10,2.56  52 

9 

450  00 

8* 

1 

1,445  02 

6i 

1,532  98 

11 

5,734  00 

7 

7 

2,351  20 

8 

5 

467  85 

6 

6 

369  00 

4 

1,350  09 

8 

3 

1,520  97 

12 

1,017  37 

5 

872  00 

8 

12 

534  64 

10 

753  10 

9 

408  39 

7 

3 

27100 

6 

1,593  98 

8 

2 

2,957  63 

8 

8 

568  38 

44 

44 

1,807  38 

4 

883  59 

7 

817  18 

7 

5 

665  95 

6 

469  40 

34 

3* 

1,226  72 

4 

4 

216  04 

14 

171  38 

54 

126  9o 

6 

10 

454  37 

6 

1,701  54 

10 

5 

293  42 

6 

455  44 

4 

680  43 

6 

1,232  67 

9 

1 

3,3.54  78 

6 

5 

1,281  36 

4 

3 

2,203  67 

7 

1..519  .54 

381  28 
519  53 


4,284  !  6,639  80    87  !  6.60  5.S 


$61,242  76 


"Carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harmony  Society. 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Beaver  County. 

For  tlie  School  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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BECEIPTS. 


go, 

to  o  ? 


§35 


EXPENDITUKES. 


■3  c3 


EESOtTKCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


179  12 
231  84 
251  45 
235  52 
685  40 

91  08 
198  72 

163  76 
683  56 
150  00 

78  20 
71  76 

356  96 
217  12 
103  96 
138  92 
47  84 

164  68 
67  16 
52  44 

241  04 
289  78 
50  60 

79  12 
188  60 
154  56 
183  08 

39  56 

92  92 
173  88 

31  28 
26  68 

15  00 
74  52 
316  48 


93  33 
159  16 

209  76 
504  16 
120  52 
347  76 
203  32 

76  13 
61  64 


|7,802  37 


$1,221  39 
2,483  99 
1,167  45 
1,760  41 
9,502  43 

543  00 

1,263  91 

1,579  99 

6,607  66 

2,777  48 

262  50 

395  46 

1,301  72 

1,220  93 

1,220  05 

910  08 

868  32 

96168 

524  73 

287  40 

1,505  33 

3,434  14 


624  65 

2,094  29 

1,258  61 

1,150  21 

713  52 

469  40 

1,960  94 

308  84 

204  26 

171  48 

613  32 

1,874  28 

317  62 

760  70 

1,011  64 

1,422  48 

3,665  88 

1,354  36 

2,532  65 

1,673  40 

409  23 
620  64 


$1,300  51 
2,715  83 
1,418  90 
1,995  93 

10,187  83 

634  08 
1,462  63 
r,743  75 
7,291  22 
2,927  48 

340  70 

467  22 
1,658  68 
2,438  05 
1,324  01 
1,049  00 

916  16 
1,126  36 

59189 

339  84 
1,746  37 
3,723  92 

50  60 

703  77 

2,282  89 

1,413  17 

1,333  29 

753  08 

562  32 

2,134  82 

340  12 
230  94 


687  84 
2,190  76 
317  62 
854  03 
1,170  80 
1,632  24 
4,170  04 
1,474  88 
2,880  41 
1,876  72 

485  36 
682  28 


$67,012  45  I   $74,814  82 


$22  57 
181  04 


56  65 
914  11 


578  97 
87  58 
754  34 


6  40 
100  44 
160  00 
909  10 

91  37 
12  05 

7  44 
215  97 


11  00 
482  93 

98  03 

315  00 

206  93 

1,053  12 


42  22 
13  60 


74  30 
146  90 
11  70 


26  43 
149  37 

54  55 
577  29 


17  85 


$525  00 
1,725  00 
910  00 
1,370  00 
5,275  05 

456  00 

1,050  00 

1,230  00 

4,261  37 

700  00 

160  50 

271  89 

1,065  00 

1,050  00 

875  00 

765  00 

185  00 

690  00 

275  00 

205  26 

1,295  00 

2,C07  00 


250  50 
783  40 
900  00 
797  50 
330  00 
400  CO 
825  00 
166  65 
180  00 

125  00 

180  00 

1,639  10 

165  00 

438  00 

750  00 

1,080  27 

2,753  20 

605  00 

1,500  00 

1,180  00 

225  00 
165  00 


$7,657  99  I  $41,785  69 


$780  87 
744  41 
238  36 
237  29 
3,407  73 

119  82 
309  83 
415  25 
2,272  33 
1,431  74 
143  28 
47  61 
348  53 
276  31 
133  79 
130  95 
718  86 
227  88 
334  29 
130  53 
384  92 
396  22 


159  06 
353  35 
20194 
295  52 
106  16 

74  22 
795  13 
152  42 

15  11 

22  17 
358  12 
308  15 
143  39 
198  66 
163  16 
448  18 
1,147  11 
699  15 
270  26 
270  95 

100  09 
499  16 


$1,328  44 
2,650  45 
1,146  36 
1,663  94 
9,596  89 

575  82 
1,938  80 
1,734  83 
7,288  04 
2,131  74 
315  IS 
419  94 
1,573  53 
2,235  41 

1.100  16 
908  00 
911  30 

1,133  85 
609  29 
346  79 

2,162  85 

2,501  25 
315  00 
616  49 

2,189  87 

1.101  94 

1.093  02 
712  90 
474  22 

1,662  35 
332  67 
195  11 

147  17 
612  42 

2.094  15 
320  09 
636  66 
913  16 

1,554  88 
4,049  68 
1,358  70 
2,347  55 
1,450  95 

325  09 
682  01 


$20,015  26 


$69,458  94 


$272  54 
331  99 


53  26 
46  83 
8  92 
13  89 


852  67 


571  15 
93  02 

327  28 
140  27 
40  18 
88  10 
92  47 
7  45 
35  83 

39  31 


17157 


217  37 
257  64 

77  36 


532  86 

425  77 


$0,119  26 


$3,902  33 
1,190  81 


15,137  90 


1,044  23 
1,660  99 

508  47 
6  85 

202  64 


141  00 

238  61 
7  49 


750  73 
416  48 


674  58 
1,002  47 


213  87 

868  82 


8,049  54 
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1.  Bedford  borough 

7 

! 

8  ! 

2 

6 

170  00 

$34  69 

215 

219 

375 

83 

87 

Sk 

$3,312  93 

2.  Bedford  twp.,    . 

15 

5 

13 

2 

25  33 

27  16 

310 

262 

424 

80 

87 

2f 

2,626  25 

3.  Bloomfield,  .  .  . 

5 

5 

5 

27  10 

116 

88 

200 

67 

98 

2i 

988  67 

4.  Broad  Top,   .  .  . 

8 

5 

6 

3 

42  50 

31  66 

168 

200 

224 

83 

1  06 

7 

•  . 

2,9^35 

5.  Coaldalebor.,     . 

1 

6 

1 

30  00 

22 

19 

28 

82 

78 

12 

343  32 

6.  Colerain,    .      .   . 

8 

5 

7 

1 

22  11 

'  24  'so 

168 

138 

255 

80 

65 

3 

'li 

1,682  00 

7.  Cumberland  Val. 

U 

5 

10 

2 

22  10 

22  00 

209 

203 

272 

74 

66 

2 

1,102  96 

S.  Everett  bor. ,  .   . 

4 

7 

3 

1 

56  66! 

35  00 

100 

104 

147 

80 

1  14 

10 

2,037  31 

9.  Harrison,  .... 

9 

5 

8 

1 

26  00 

27  00 

193 

161 

280 

86 

73 

4 

1,406  41 

10.  Hopewell  twp., 

9 

5 

8 

1 

27  06 

24  62 

222 

133 

231 

81 

72 

3 

1,246  68 

11.  Juniata, 

10^ 

5 

9 

2 

24  00 

22  00 

276 

215 

366 

75 

56 

3 

2 

1,776  49 

12.  King,    ..... 

8i 

4i 

9 

19  80 

217 

153 

270 

73 

48 

n 

1,099  00 

13.  Liberty, 

6 

5 

5 

1 

26  60 

24  00 

139 

124 

152 

72 

64 

3 

758  15 

14.  Londonderry,    . 

8 

5 

8 

25  39 

178 

166 

208 

70 

64 

6 

3 

1,247  74 

15.  Mann, 

4 

5 

4 

25  50 

102 

95 

100 

65 

55 

5 

602  38 

16.  Monroe, 

14 

5 

12 

2 

20  75 

2100 

323 

248 

337 

80 

.52 

3 

1,444  06 

17.  Napier,' 

13i 

5 

131 

20  85 

312 

246 

410 

80 

.56 

4 

2,010  42 

18.  Pleasantville,     . 

1 

5 

1 

28  00 

40 

29 

49 

78 

44 

2 

2 

19  14 

19.  Providence,  East 

11 

5 

9 

2 

21  11 

'^06 

209 

206 

302 

74 

60 

3i 

2 

1,343  45 

20.  Providence,  "W., 

10 

5 

11 

1 

19  06 

30  00 

225 

186 

237 

71 

54 

3 

2 

1,678  30 

21.  Rainsburg,    .  .  . 

2 

5 

2 

32  50 

42 

35 

59 

94 

92 

4i 

33135 

22.  St.  Clair,  East,  . 

Sk 

5 

7^ 

1 

19  14 

20  00 

135 

130 

185 

70 

65 

2 

"I'i 

408  31 

23.  St.  Clair,  West, 

8 

5 

8 

20  25 

189 

140 

188 

78 

52 

2i 

783  95 

24.  St.  Clairville,  .   . 

1 

5 

1 

40  00 

31 

27 

46 

75 

74 

3 

192  85 

2.5.  Saxton,    .... 

1 

7 

1 

45  00 

31 

24 

45 

80 

88 

4 

279  88 

26.  Scbellsburg,    .  . 

4 

5 

3 

1 

41331 

'  23  00 

86 

75 

127 

85 

95 

4 

853  37 

27.  Snake  Springs,  . 

4 

5 

3 

1 

22  46 

25  00 

105 

90 

112 

75 

51 

li 

59174 

28.  Soutbampton,    . 

11 

4f 

i  w 

1 

26  12 

26  75 

167 

135 

210 

78 

97 

Zi 

'3 

1,483  42 

29.  Union,     .... 

6 

5 

5 

2 

21  10 

2100 

113 

107 

129 

64 

61 

4 

2 

1,189  46 

30.  Woodbui-y  bor.. 

2 

5 

1 

1 

48  00 

27  00 

49 

47 

72 

79 

87 

4 

368  05 

31.  "Woodbury  town- 

ship, or  Middle 

7 

5 

7 

26  28 

162 

119 

197 

84 

71 

2 

1,2.51  71 

32.  Woodbury,  S.,  . 

11 

229 

5 
5.13 

11 

27  13 

218 

212 

379 

84 

84 

2 

1,810  35 

204 

32 

$29  66 

$25  71 

5,072 

4,336 

6,616 

77 

72 

3.87 

1.94 

$39,251  45 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics—^Bedpord  County. 

For  the  tlie  Scliool  Tear  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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13,343  04 

^,856  40 

$370  31 

$2,905  00 

$628  81 

$3,904  12 

$77  28 

1 

512  44 

3,308  13 

3,820  57 

459  00 

1,918  20 

847  24 

3,224  44 

596  13 

2 

955  43 

955  43 

37  12 

677  50 

101  33 

815  95 

139  48 

3 

276  00 

2,377  11 

2,653  11 

265  13 

1,855  00 

476  39 

2,596  52 

1,828  20 

4 

69  00 

382  18 

451  18 

48  40 

180  00 

153  79 

382" 19 

$394  28 

5 

246  00 

1,799  00 

2,045  CO 

569  00 

884  00 

179  00 

1,632  00 

'471  "00 

6 

285  20 

1,226  27 

1,511  47 

1,218  50 

25188 

1,470  38 

50  34 

7 

175  72 

2,295  71 

2,471  43 

1,435  00 

549  93 

1,984  93 

486  50 

8 

242  88 

1,930  21 

2,173  C9 

544  02 

1,180  00 

238  55 

1,962  57 

210  52 

9 

299  00 

1,661  48 

1,960  48 

63  00 

1,205  50 

221  16 

1,489  66 

470  82 

10 

295  32 

2,165  24 

2,460  56 

627  25 

1,300  00 

253  63 

2,180  88 

279  68 

11 

208  52 

1,052  33 

1,260  85 

822  00 

89  96 

91196 

348  89 

12 

226  32 

1,075  37 

1,301  69 

153  22 

785  00 

213  07 

1, 151  29 

150  40 

13 

294  40 

1,522  74 

1,817  14 

437  28 

1,015  60 

168  12 

1,621  00 

196  14 

14 

121  87 

728  19 

850  06 

20  00 

510  00 

72  38 

602  38 

247  68 

15 

374  44 

1,907  50 

2,281  94 

32  71 

1,475  00 

208  29 

1,716  00 

565  94 

Ifi 

390  00 

2,214  80 

2,604  80 

398  37 

1,441  76 

348  81 

2,188  94 

415  86 

17 

57  04 

250  14 

307  18 

2  30 

140  00 

33  96 

176  26 

■     468  48 

18 

301  76 

1,000  90 

1,302  66 

45  50 

1,170  60 

152  25 

1,368  35 

144  31 

19 

374  44 

1,849  81 

2,224  25 

623  80 

1,007  50 

267  22 

1,898  52 

325  73 

20 

65  35 

428  95 

494  30 

36  25 

325  00 

56  43 

417  68 

256  86 

21 

242  88 

1,436  70 

1,679  58 

35170 

820  00 

250  17 

1,421  87 

257  71 

22 

212  52 

1,081  01 

1,293  53 

58  79 

810  00 

122  25 

99104 

302  49 

23 

37  72 

222  99 

260  71 



200  00 

52  13 

252  13 

8  58 

24 

115  92 

35191 

467  83 

33  40 

315  00 

49  88 

398  28 

66  75 

25 

106  72 

872  15 

978  87 

44  72 

735  00 

113  65 

893  37 

85  50 

26 

155  48 

623  78 

779  26 

3  00 

466  85 

182  73 

652  58 

126  68 

27 

391  92 

1,662  15 
1,189  46 

2,054  07 

512  99 

1,151  84 
629  00 

421  42 

2,086  25 
1,369  99 

108  77 

98 

165  00 

1,354  46 

530  15 

210  84 

34  96 

29 

79  12 

470  59 

549  71 

38  00 

375  00 

93  49 

506  49 

43  22 

30 

401  12 

1,308  73 

1,709  85 

123  22 

920  00 

249  12 

1,292  34 

417  51 

31 

335  80 

2,281  33 

2,617  13 

1,492  21 

425  36 

1,917  57 

699  56 

32 

$7,573  26 

§44,975  33 

$52,548  59 

$6,428  63 

$31,366  06 

$7,683  24 

$45,477  93 

|9,881  97 

$394  28 
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1.  Albany,   .   .  . 

2.  Alsace,    .  .  . 

3.  Amity,     .   .   . 

4.  Bern,    ... 

5.  Bern,  Ui^per, 

6.  Beruvilie,  .  . 

7.  Belhel,     .   .  . 

8.  Birdsboro',  . 
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18.  Exeter,    .  .  . 

19.  Eleetwood,  . 

20.  Greenwich,  . 

21.  Hamburg.  .   . 

22.  Heidelberg,  . 

23.  HeidellDerg,  L 

24.  Heidelberg,  K 

25.  Hereford,  .   . 

26.  Jefferson,  .  . 

27.  Kutztown,    .   . 

28.  Long  Swamp, 

29.  Maiden  Creek, 

30.  Marion,   .... 

31.  Maxatawuy,    . 

32.  Muhlenberg,    . 

33.  Oley, 

34.  Ontelaunee,     . 

35.  Peun, 

36.  Perry, 

37.  Pike,     

38.  Pleasantvllle,  or 

Olney,  (Ind.,; 

39.  Heading,    .  .  . 

40.  Richmond,    .  . 

41.  Robeson,    . 

42.  Rockland,     .  . 

43.  Ruscombmanor 

44.  Shultzville,      oi 

Wash'n,  (lud. 

45.  Spring,     .... 

46.  Topton,   .... 

47.  Tulpehocken, 

48.  Tulpehocken, U. 

49.  Union,     .... 

50.  "Washington,    . 

51.  Windsor,    ... 

52.  Womelsdorff,  . 
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35  75 
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204 

207 

176 
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264 
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380 

323 
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91 
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100 

127 
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285 

174 

132 
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363 

277 

107 

88 

181 

106 

153 

132 

337 

294 

108 
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303 

255 

249 

250 

149 
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422 

319 

159 
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196 

149 

179 

116 

141 

109 

443 

389 

252 

195 

168 

137 

360 

260 
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188 
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217 

220 

159 

233 

201 

291 

247 

160 

120 

35 

27 

3,156 

3,224 

392 

321 

323 

280 

220 

184 

219 

188 

30 

18 

307 

268 

64 

73 

298 

246 

208 

124 

203 

175 

238 

200 

127 

116 

106 

117 

4,372 

12,292 

335 
244 
332 
410 
515 
95 
468 
240 
150 
186  !  83 
144  i  80 
248  I  77 
199  84 
525  81 
123  84 
195  82 
203  I  87 
458  ;  81 
151  70 
374  82 
354  I  81 


193 
524 
214 
245 
209 
171 
635 
314 
279 
406 
311 
398 
309 
306 
3.54 
150 

44 
5,148 
471 
425 
288 
297 

39 
470 
112 
341 
271 
250 
340 
198 
170 


19,834     83 
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$1,644  42 
1,144  74 
3,205  22 
l,8ia77 
2,450  24 

874  96 
2.886  21 
2,319  03 
1,34109 

743  30 
1,973  48 

950  00 
1,033  5f) 
3,514  50 

480  28 
1,005  55 

961  41 
2,847  43 
1,24192 
1,442  25 
2,555  32 
1.496  62 
2,737  13 
1,030  93 
1,642  69 
1,077  66 

815  74 
5,702  61 
1,5-51  26 
2,640  11 
4,671  60 
1,491  08 
1,610  87 
1,331  54 
1,242  28 
1,688  91 

747  30 

174  38 
85,014  48 
1,943  03 
2,747  69 
2,090  31 
1,244  40 

192  83 
2,794  40 

742  00 
2,107  5i 
1,188  47 
1,882  76 
1,164  02 

713  47 
1,329  25 

$173,272  94 


Ex.  Doc. J  Statistics — Berks  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending-  June  3,  1878. 
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?331  20 
303  60 
366  16 
446  20 
440  68 
94  76 
501  40 
326  60 
212  52 
230  00 
226  32 
355  12 
249  32 
479  32 
170  20 
290  72 
243  80 
467  36 
168  36 
399  28 
457  24 
212  52 
567  64 
207  00 
290  72 
248  40 
268  64 
680  80 
413  08 
355  12 
492  20 
a57  88 
399  28 
285  20 
322  00 
371  68 
225  40 

46  00 
9,907  57 
432  40 
510  60 
289  80 


30  46 
479  32 


396  52 
243  80 
333  96 
351  44 
156  40 
274  16 

26,199  03 


EECEIPTS. 


«  „;  ti 


EXPEXDITUEES. 


$1,950  27 
1,782  26 
3,193  49 
2,503  92 
2,455  16 
1,606  94 
4,051  50 
2,787  99 
1,448  91 

817  58 
1,977  01 

976  97 
1,103  00 
3,878  99 

564  88 
1,390  75 
1,171  35 

2.825  70 
5,803  77 
1,714  24 
3,525  55 
1,384  78 
3,275  07 
1,041  14 
1,981  50 
1,200  81 
1,202  70 
6,004  20 
1,827  34 
5,632  49 
4,176  63 
1,805  94 
2,222  66 
1,406  91 
1,418  29 
1,681  00 

855  11 

233  33 

101,345  59 

1,995  19 

2.826  41 
3,096  51 
1,333  94 

220  13 
3,705  32 

737  72 
2,208  02 
1,603  12 
1,874  91 
1,345  23 

933  34 
1,312  54 

$210,018. 10 


EESOITRCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


|2,281  47  ! 
2,085  86 
3,559  65  , 
2,950  12  I 
2,895  84 
1,701  70  I 
4,552  90  : 
3,114  59  j 
1,661  43 
1,047  58  . 
2,203  33  ; 
1,332  09  ! 
1,352  32 
4,358  31 
733  08 
1,681  47 
1,415  15 
3,293  06 
5,972  13 
2,113  52 
3,982  79 
1,597  30 
3,842  71 
1,248  14 
2,272  22 
1,449  21 
1,471  34 
6,685  00 
2,240  42 
5,987  61 
4,668  83 
2,163  82 

2.621  94 
1,692  11 
1,740  29 
2,052  08 
1,080  51 

279  33 

111,253  16 

2,427  59 

3,337  01 

3,986  31 

1.622  82 

250  59 
4,181  64 

737  72 
2,604  54 
1,846  92 
2,208  87 
1,696  67 
1,089  74 
1,586  70 

$236,217  13 


5°G. 


t3  53 


$43  33 

147  48 
169  46 
124  33 

42  81 
320  88 
694  44 

78  19 
205  42 

20  13 
704  89 

73  44 

50  00 

1,022  50 

21  95 
134  20 

14  79 

126  35 

4,926  45 

148  85 
457  54 

81  63 
350  83 
60  00 

31  25 
16  01 

32  93 
529  54 

71  67 

3,724  05 

1,314  61 

744  12 

168  94 

43  48 
53  20 


68  72 

5  52 

5,244  76 

237  31 

130  99 

1,564  07 

74  35 

9  56 

1,107  64 

20  88 

262  14 


87  85 
20  00 
200  86 

$25,784  13 


$1,485  00 
1,350  00 
1,575  00 
1,950  00 
1,800  00  i 

508  00 
1,830  00 
1,934  00 

630  00 

625  00  i 

840  00  i 
1,040  00 
1,050  00 
1,895  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 

750  00 
1,800  00 

615  00 
1,314  55 
1,993  46 
1,050  00 
2,475  00 

750  00 
1,200  00 

980  00 
1,008  00 
2,967  50 
1,500  00 
1,350  00 
2,250  00 
1,260  00 
1,650  00 
1,400  00 
1,305  00 
1,875  CO 

750  00 

150  00 
43,485  17 
1.800  00 
2,210  00 

840  00 
1,080  00 

209  00 
1,960  00 

390  00 
1,837  20 
1,120  00 
1,836  00 
1,080  00 

750  00 
1,080  00 

$112,582  88 


$244  22 
1,335  56 
732  05 
286  17 
447  59 
68  90 
479  47 
852  85 
760  52 
177  19 
362  95 
194  24 
237  28 
614  05 
123  13 
173  05 
255  53 
922  08 
347  34 
358  06 
394  60 
214  12 
873  79 
302  80 
428  36 
220  54 
116  59 
2,594  97 
250  47 
535  91 
836  65 
220  21 
633  68 
ISO  78 
389  30 
640  90 
135  68 

60  22 
42,394  24 
405  90 
499  92 
537  18 
246  63 

18  76 
703  23 

91  96 
285  75 
272  04 
31G  81 
169  17 
183  61 
220  69 

$64,356  69 


$1,772  55 
2,833  04 
2,476  51 
2,360  50 
2,290  40 

897  78 
3,003  91 
2,865  04 
1,595  94 

822  32 
1,907  84 
1,307  68 
1,337  28 
3,531  55 

645  08 
1,307  25 
1,020  32 
2,848  43 
5,888  79 

1.821  46 
2,845  60 
1,345  75 
3,699  62 
1,112  80 
1,659  61 
1,216  55 
1,157  52 
6,092  01 

1.822  14 
5,609  96 
4,401  26 
2,224  33 
2,452  62 
1,633  26 
1,747  50 
2,015  90 

954  40 

215  74 
94,124  17 
2,443  21 
2,840  91 
2,941  25 
1,400  98 

237  32 
3,770  87 

502  84 
2,385  09 
1,392  04 
2,152  81 
1,337  02 

953  61 
1,501  55 

$202,723  91 


$508  72 
252  52 

1,083  14 
289  62 
605  44 

1,670  07 
548  99 


65  49 
225  26 
295  49 
125  68 

15  04 
826  76 

90  00 
383  00 
394  83 
415  55 


343  10 

1,655  51 

367  98 


135  34 
612  61 
232  63 
313  82 
592  99 
583  33 


1,257  93 
662  56 
169  32 
567  26 


36  78 
126  11 


63  59 

17,128  99 


943  44 

221  84 

13  27 
413  77 
234  88 
219  45 
454  83 

56  06 
359  65 
137  13 
128  36 

35,828  41 


3,990  16 


2,631  35 


$8,269  87 
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SCH'S. 

TEACHEES. 

SCHOLARS. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PER    CENT. 
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03 
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a 
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oo 
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a^ 
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o  o  a 
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a^2 
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42 

c«iJ 

.n 

ce-s 

c«  r; 

ft 
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o 

5 

s 

(>  a 

pi 

g 
3 

«§ 

=  'P 

s  '-' 
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U 

<j 

Izi 

;2 

<i 

<^ 

^ 
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< 

■< 

O 

■A 

'A'" 

H 

1.  Allegheny,    .  .  . 

8 

6 

5 

3 

^0  00 

$38  50 

201 

201 

250 

78 

85 

7 

§2,116  03 

2.  Altoona,     .   . 

41 

9 

6 

35 

55  51 

36  15 

1    1,173 

1,209 

1,929 

85 

77 

10 

2 

23,199  95 

q 

H 

s 

1 

34  16 

35  00 

2S3 

280 

332 

83 

61 

4 

•> 

2,558  85 
2,224  32 

4.  Blair,    .... 

7 

5 

6 

1 

39  17 

35  00 

270 

180 

320 

85 

66 

8 

5.  Catharine,     . 

4 

6 

3 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

98 

72 

100 

76 

91 

4 

993  63 

6.  Fraulvstown, 

12 

5 

12 

37  00 

.... 

273 

216 

318 

82 

1  08 

6 

3 

4,119  17 

7.  Freedom.   ^   . 

7 

5 

7 

29  00 

i       166 

155 

242 

75 

68 

10 

1,162  74 

8.  Gaysport,  .   . 

2 

7 

1 

1 

50  00 

40  00 

81 

70 

138 

91 

88 

8 

1,111  28 

9.  Greenfield,   . 

7 

5 

7 

20  00 

194 

156 

162 

63 

45 

5 

637  20 

10.  HoUidaysburg 

,  . 

9 

9 

2 

7 

65  00 

40  00  \ 

226 

268 

356 

90 

79  1 

10 

4,316  30 

11   Huston,  .   .  . 

9 

5 

9 

28  00 

231 

178 

247 

7'l 

70 

5 

2  052  33 

12.  Juniata,  . 

7 

5 

4 

3 

22  00 

22  00  1 

114 

109 

160 

78 

80 

8 

4 

897  54 

13.  Logan  twp. , 

15 

6 

12 

3 

39  50 

40  00 

472 

397 

631 

82 

73 

7 

3i 

5,460  76 

14.  Blartinsburg, 

2 

6 

1 

1 

50  00 

50  00 

63 

78 

109 

83 

75 

10 

798  88 

15.  Patterson,    . 

1 

6 

1 

35  00 

21 

25 

30 

81 

80 

3i 

228  07 

6 

6 

5 

1 

37  80 

36  00 

193 

188 

209 

77 

67 

g 

1,770  61 
3,035  91 

17.  Taylor,        .  . 

11 

5 

11 

35  40 

286 

233 

367 

82 

81 

6 

1 

18.  Tyrone  bor.. 

8 

7 

3 

5 

60  00 

37  00 

296 

267 

370 

82 

68 

9 

8 

8,842  76 

19.  Tyrone  twp., 

5 

7 

5 

40  CO 

124 

141 

198 

90 

83 

3i 

1 

1,877  40 

20.  Tyrone,  East,     . 

1 

7 

1 

40  00 

.... 

38 

32 

30 

79 

71 

13 

7 

409  85 

U.  Woodbury,  .  .  . 

10 

6 

8 

2 

35  37 

32  50 

302 

263 

320 

82 

72 

5 

2,670  68 

22.  Woodbury,  N.,  . 

11 

192 

5 

6.50 

11 

128 

26  81 

296 

235 

340 

77 

60 

4 

1,960  30 

64 

138  85 

$36  70 

5,401 

4,953 

7,167 

81 

75  1 

7 

2  94 

f72,434  56 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Blair  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Tear,  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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I 


RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

EESOUKCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

a 

O 

ft 
o 

ft 

ft 

02 

From    taxes   and    all 
other  sources, except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  i-eceipts. 

a 

5  o  u 
5    "^ 

III 

S  =e  S 

i 

■s 

o 

Hi 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,    fees    of 
collectors,  &c..   and 
all  other  expenses. 

to 

a 

Resources. 

Liabilities. 

0 

■a 
0 
6 

?374  44 
3,732  72 
379  96 
307  28 
178  48 
319  24 
258  52 
192  28 
265  72 
734  16 
252  08 
136  16 
662  40 
149  04 

24  84 
29164 
37168 
555  68 
212  52 

67  16 
436  08 
329  36 

$1,782  00 
31,801  44 
2,086  47 
1,415  53 
1,523  33 
5,076  73 

9C0  97 
1,053  31 

863  24 
4,059  90 
1,414  54 
1,039  33 
3,308  24 

879  67 

228  08 
1,420  19 
4,039  00 
3,904  24 
2,479  16 

494  53 
2,633  26 
2,904  39 

12,156  44 
35,534  16 
2,466  43 
1,722  81 
1,701  81 
5,395  97 
1,159  49 
1,245  59  ; 
1,128  96 
4,794  06 
1,666  62  1 
1,175  49 
3,970  64 
1,028  71 
252  92 
1,711  83 
4,410  68 
4,459  92  1 
2,69168  ! 

56169 
3,069  34 
3,233  75 

"|l'l,b05  98 

1,108  04 

151  32 

105  98 

1,170  50 

14  05 

'66  13 
218  46 
147  83 
399  00 
1,101  42 
9  67 

163  43 


132  00 

96  11 
698  90 

$1,853  00 
15,813  26 
1,850  00 
1,350  00 

840  00 
2,220  00 
1,025  00 

720  00 

700  00 
3,265  00 
1,260  00 

770  00 
3,564  00 

600  00 

210  00 
1,350  00 
1,947  50 
2,555  00 
1,400  00 

280  00 
2,199  50 
1,484  37 

$276  34 

8,865  16 

381  42 

429  11 

555  83 

1,764  18 

164  35 

369  35 

120  09 

937  28 

259  79 

235  20 

2,702  62 

79  87 

11  05 

285  10 

2,937  86 

1,106  01 

894  24 

248  50 

613  94 

411  63 

$2,129  34 
35,684  40 
3,339  46 
1,930  43 
1,501  81 
5,1.54  68 
1,203  40 
1,089  35 

886  22 
4,420  74 
1,667  62 
1,404  20 
7,368  04 

689  54 

22105 
1,635  10 
5,048  79 
3,661  01 
2,426  24 

528  50 
2,909  55 
2,  .594  90 

$586  77 

m  36 

394  3S 

1,436  94 

294  84 

723  88 

2,143  32 

66126 

543  43 
3187 
803  09 
24123 
138  91 
265  44 

'345  78 
940  45 

$17,288  57 
1,084  25 

904  83 

'   228  71 
2,253  37 

854  54 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

10,231  44 

175,307  55 

$85,538  99  1 

^16,578  82 

$47,256  63 

$23,658  92 

$87,494  37  |  $9,763  95 

u 

$22,614  27 

2^0 
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1  SCH'S.j 

TEACHEES. 

SCHOLABS. 
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FEB  CENT. 
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03 
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0 
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WjS 

0 
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o 

=«c 

.Q 

.0 

!«" 

^a 

.0 

ff 

oi-a 

sg 

p. 

.ag 

-^S 

rt.SS 

o 

II 

g 

3 

Is 

3 

B 
3 

0 

3  ^ 

§1 

■S.2B 

< 

^ 

izi 

<i 

-*l 

iz; 

"A 

<! 

< 

0 

■A 

'A'" 

H 

1.  Alba, 

1 

6 

1 

1 

?28  75 

117  00 

26 

36 

41 

89 

62 

6 

$180  59 

2.  Albany, 

9 

6 

3 

14 

17  33 

19  33 

229 

199 

237 

76 

65 

8 

.   . 

1,091  68 

3.  Armenia,   .... 

4 

6 

6 

13  08 

62 

51 

85 

75 

93 

!  4 

220  60 

4.  Asylum,  .... 

7 

5i 

4 

8 

23  33 

12  75 

138 

105 

186 

77 

88 

6 

929  02 

.5.  Athens  bor.,     .   . 

4 

9 

1 

3 

88  88 

39  00 

127 

104 

160 

88 

1  48 

8 

'2 

2,697  29 

6.  Athens  twp.,  •   • 

20 

6 

9 

21 

21  11 

19  55 

394 

351 

408 

55 

88 

5!.   . 

3,-593  72 

7.  Barclay, 

7 

8 

3 

6 

45  CO 

30  00 

290 

321 

350 

88 

40 

10  |.   . 

1,580  70 

8.  Burlington  bor., 

1 

9 

3 

19  11 

24 

32 

46 

90 

55 

6     .   . 

164  48 

9.  Burlington  twp., 

9 

6 

4 

12 

16  00 

16  00 

199 

171 

207 

56 

67 

5     .   . 

902  68 

10.  Burlington,  W.,  |    7 

6 

1 

9 

18  00 

12  50 

135 

88 

132 

57 

86 

5     .   . 

854  51 

11.  Canton  bor.,    .   . 

5 

9 

3 

2 

50  00 

25  00 

175 

185 

250 

85 

62 

10  !.  . 

1,663  95 

12.  Canton  twp.,  .   . 

13 

6 

10 

16 

18  50 

18  50 

275 

199 

325 

84 

87 

6  1  .   . 

1,932  54 

13.  Columbia,  .      .  . 

14 

6 

2 

14 

18  00 

15  00 

171 

181 

199 

80 

1  C6 

4     .   . 

144  99 

14.  Doty  Hill,  or  S. 

andR.,  (Ind.,; 

1 

7 

1 

1 

20  00 

12  00 

15 

11 

16 

75 

68 

5     .   . 

117  82 

15.  FranlJlin,   .... 

5 

6 

1 

4 

20  00 

15  00 

76 

71 

127 

79 

72 

3     .   . 

462  21 

16.  Frontier,  or  B., 

G.andl.,  (I.,) 

1 

6 

2 

14  50 

8 

12 

16 

87 

1  25 

6     .   . 

83  31 

17.  Granville,  .... 

9 

7 

9 

15 

18  00 

16  00 

222 

207 

290 

84 

55 

5     .   . 

1,067  42 

18.  Herrick, 

10 

6 

7 

8 

20  00 

16  00 

203 

189 

300 

80 

68 

8     .   . 

1,167  94 

19.  Be  Roysville,  .  . 

1 

6 

2 

2 

30  CO 

20  00 

36 

29 

46 

84 

98 

3  i  .    . 

242  80 

20.  Le  Roy, 

10 

6h 

3 

10 

18  00 

15  00 

163 

155 

228 

82 

83 

6  1.. 

1,146  40 
1,016  62 

21.  Litchfield,     .   .  . 

10 

7 

5 

14 

15  00 

13  27 

167 

138 

184 

80 

79 

4     .    . 

22.  Macedonia,  (I.,) 

1 

7 

2 

14  29 

38 

28 

29 

78 

40 

3  1.. 

118  59 

23.  Monroe  borough, 

1 

6 

3 

21  00 

46 

51 

61 

80 

61 

7 

330  69 

24.  Monroe  twp.,  .   . 

9 

7 

'3 

15 

'  21  '33 

16  20 

196 

180 

205 

85 

64 

7 

1,398  69 

2-5.  Orwell, 

11 

6 

7 

12 

19  00 

19  00 

176 

151 

299 

85 

1  03 

7 

1,483  32 
434  45 

26.  Orwell,  (Ind.,)  . 

2 

5 

1 

2 

30  00 

16  40 

28 

26 

48 

83 

1  22 

12 

3 

27.  Overton,  twp.,  . 

4 

6 

3 

2 

19  00 

IS  50 

53 

48 

59 

72 

1  09 

5 

260  52 

28.  Overton,  (Ind.,) 

1 

6 

1 

1 

25  00 

14  00 

29 

24 

32 

70 

62 

7 

'7 

318  06 

29.  Pike,     

16 

6 

8 

18 

18  87 

14  10 

186 

166 

290 

78 

1  14 

6 

2,107  00 
1,354  S3 

30.  Ridgebury,   .   .   . 

13 

5 

8 

12 

17  33 

14  20 

207 

172 

226 

73 

95 

6 

31.  Rome  borough,  . 

1 

6 

1 

1 

36  00 

20  00 

28 

39 

40 

89 

56 

9 

2 

263  65 

32.  Rome  twp.,  .  .•  . 

12 

6 

5 

16 

17  00 

11  00 

169 

151 

104 

72 

96 

7 

1,399  49 

33.  Sheshequin,  .  .  . 

12  !    7 

8 

16 

22  00 

13  75 

194 

171 

310 

85 

93 

4 

1,399  29 

34.  Smithfield,    .  .  . 

17  i    5i 

8 

17 

28  00 

15  00 

321 

251 

486 

85 

92 

4i 

'   \ 

1,891  37 

35.  South  Creek,    .   . 

8]    7 

4 

11 

18  50 

18  50 

161 

116 

185 

73 

87 

7 

3 

1,869  62 

36.  Springfield,  .  .  . 

13  1    6 

4 

17 

20  00 

16  45 

199 

148 

211 

79 

1  16 

3 

1,169  35 

37.  Standing  Stone, 

8       6 

8 

8 

18  25 

11  88 

109 

98 

6-1 

87 

1  10 

4 

849  52 

38.  Sylvania,    .... 

1       8 

1 

1 

30  00 

16  00 

25 

23 

16 

78 

7-3 

3 

129  22 

39.  Terry, 

10       6 
9     10 

3 

2 

17 

7 

18  00 
95  00 

12  50 
40  00 

165 
369 

1.54 
354 

146 
373 

75 
88 

73 
71 

6 

7 

'2 
3 

1,018  55 

40.  To-wanda  bor.,    . 

6,757  42 

41.  Towandatwp.,  . 

5       7| 

3 

5 

19  26 

12  13 

135 

105 

180 

75 

53 

4 

2 

1,009  02 

42.  Towanda,Morth, 

4       6 

4 

4 

19  00 

12  00 

119 

83 

112 

83 

64 

5 

501  54 

43.  Troy  borough,    . 

5       9 

1 

5 

133  33 

35  40 

164 

177 

247 

91 

1  02 

13 

2,820  00 

44.  Troy  township,  . 

12^     6 

4 

13 

23  69 

15  81 

225 

215 

272 

76 

79 

5 

1,589  72 

45.  Tuscarora,    .  .  . 

10 

6 

2 

8 

20  CO 

15  00 

177 

161 

200 

89 

78 

7 

'2 

1,189  08 

46.  Ulster,  .... 

7 

8 

4 

6 

30  00 

15  55 

175 

146 

198 

84 

71 

7 

1,304  61 
1,314  93 

47.  Warren,  .  .  . 

13 

5! 

8 

18 

19  36 

14  54 

181 

188 

283 

87 

95 

5 

48.  Wells,   .... 

11 

7 

7 

15 

16  50 

16  00 

188 

174 

176 

75 

1  00 

8 

1,769  22 

49.  Wilmot,  .   .  . 

11 

7 

4 

18 

12  85 

12  85 

184 

172 

181 

75 

83 

9 

3 

1,612  00 

50.  Windham,     . 

10 

6 

3 

10 

20  00 

15  30 

193 

154 

295 

85 

85 

4 

1 

1,018  84 

51.  Wyalusing,  . 

13 

5h 

7 

19 

21  57 

13  41 

231 

237 

300 

84 

78 

6 

. 

1,583  36 

52.  Wysox,    .  .  . 

8 

7 

6 

10 

20  00 

12  00 

173 

139 

266 

85 

71 

4 

1,168  44 

53.  Waverly,  South, 



407 

6.53 

.... 



197  ;480 

1        1 

127  40 

$17  14 

7,984 

7,117 

9,727 

80 

83 

6.05'2.54 

1        1 

$62,195  72 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Bradford  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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BECEIPTS . 


Qi  u  ^^ 
MSP. 

cs  o  a 


1=^ 


BXPENDITUEES. 


pi 

O  ^  S 


g^«_ 


rs  o 


-aJ 


tin 


la"?' 
.0053    ; 


EESOUnCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


$67  16 
303  06 
103  96 
219  88 

274  16 
667  09 
607  20 

49 '55 
254  84 
176  64 
21160 
366  16 
321  08 

28  00 
174  80 

24  95 

275  08 
216  20 

67  16 
244  72 
2,1  04 
46  00 
70  84 
300  84 
247  48 
54  28 
87  20 
30  00 
356  04 
315  56 
64  40 
233  00 
323  84 
384  56 
218  96 
363  67 
189  52 
66  21 
218  86 
879  52 
191  36 
116  64 
272  32 
314  64 
247  48 

284  28 
293  48 
267  02 
277  84 
236  36 
375  00 

285  00 


|213  29 

1,0S9  46 

429  71 

540  80 

3,339  82 

3,972  65 

2,236  24 

162  27 

•  812  58 

1,049  99 

2,468  97 

2,284  46 

1,694  26 

129  73 
543  19 

84  66 

1,589  90 

1,538  78 

363  84 

1,330  36 

1,654  81 

327  22 

SCO  61 

96197 

1,720  52 

555  84 

599  50 

459  85 

2,656  57 

1,664  34 

306  41 

1,425  80 

2,049  24 

2,323  22 

1,617  96 

1,573  48 

943  06 

175  15 

1,262  38 

7,240  16 

706  95 

919  76 

3,141  19 

1,991  48 

1,087  74 

1.513  26 
1,675  89 
1,956  60 

1.514  96 
1,168  88 
1,909  66 
1,403  98 


$230  45 

1,342  52 

533  67 

760  63 

3,613  98 

4,639  74 

2,843  44 

21182 

1,067  42 

1,226  63 

2,680  57 

2,650  62 

2,015  34 

157  73 

717  99 

109  61 
1,864  98 
1,754  98 

431  00 
1,575  10 
1,895  85 

373  22 

377  45 
1,262  81 

1.968  00 
610  12 
686  70 
489  85 

3,012  61 
1,979  90 

370  81 
1,658  80 
2,373  08 
2,707  78 
1,836  92 
1,937  15 
1, 132  58 

241  36 
1,481  24 
8,119  68 

898  31 
1,036  40 
3,413  51 
2,306  12 
1,335  22 
1,797  54 

1.969  37 
2,223  62 
1,792  80 
1,405  24 
2,234  66 
1,688  98 


$45  06 
18  65 
9  55 
32  68 


355  11 
69  08 


58  00 
27  59 
226  85 
146  43 
150  66 

2  00 
21  60 


56  69 
169  27 
5  00 
62  06 
96  95 


28  67 
76  04 
75  00 
9  86 
214  95 


188  33 
22  10 

164  79 
29  66 
82  63 

978  99 

169  74 
41  82 


203  80 
1,158  80 

273  94 
421  20 

55  88 

274  71 
224  00 

65  56 
250  00 
167  97 
150  00 

30  20 
538  91 
200  87 


$149  00 

1,044  00 

314  00 

651  CO 

2,479  90 

2,341  00 

1,860  85 

170  00 

864  00 

667  23 

1,788  29 

1,491  00 

1,261  73 

108  00 
430  00 

87  00 

1,017  18 

820  45 

240  00 

990  00 

900  00 

100  00 

276  00 

1,012  00 

1,086  36 

192  00 

450  00 

128  00 

1,331  38 

1,066  98 

205  50 

943  96 

1,463  00 

1,726  61 

1,019  00 

1,306  14 

725  29 

168  00 

832  90 

4,700  00 

521  20 

468  00 

2,764  99 

1,162  00 

930  00 

1,160  00 

1,188  00 

1,768  11 

1,014  00 

1,036  56 

1,367  00 

709  18 


|44  96 
137  06 

63  88 
157  00 
620  65 
1,540  97 
362  48 

42  22 
273  54 
224  32 
785  80 
310  83 
267  04 

29  25 


15  64 
242  65 
312  83 

62  13 
285  51 
273  72 

37  03 

48  62 
105  18 
379  03 

265  45 
101  54 

17  13 
544  24 
229  32 

47  31 
248  76 
280  68 
370  05 
236  75 
295  47 

266  24 
44  22 

148  65 
2,905  39 
79  24 
123  02 
568  22 
401  41 
395  49 
214  64 
217  66 
449  10 
624  94 
240  47 
328  90 
577  24 


$239 
1,199 

387 

840 
3,100 
4,237 
2.292 

212 
1,195 

919 
2,800 
1,948 
1,679 


139  25 

548  59 

102  64 
1,316  52 
1,302  55 

307  13 
1,337  57 
1,270  67 

137  03 

324  62 
1,145  85 
1,541  43 

532  45 

561  40 

360  08 
1,875  62 
1,484  63 

274  91 
1,357  51 
1,773  34 
2,179  29 
2,234  74 
1,771  35 
1,033  35 

212  22 
1,185  35 
8,764  19 

874  38 
1,012  22 
3,389  09 
1,838  12 
1,549  49 
1,440  20 
1,655  66 
2,385  18 
1,788  94 
1,307  23 
2,234  81 
1,487  29 


702  36 
335  91 

18  43 
301  07 

6  97 
548  46 
452  43 
128  87 
237  53 
625  18 
236  19 

52  83 
565  49 
426  57 

52  67 
121  30 
203  OS 
1,136  99 
219  21 

95  93 
301  29 
921  74 
528  49 


1,006  84 
316  37 
29  14 
295  89 


646  69 


1,511  50 
468  00 


357  34 
313  71 
335  56 


98  01 
469  73 
161  69 


$4143 

312  51 

146  24 

250  00 

$1,216  67 

'3^68 

55103 

136  00 

m  49 

456  42 

12,591  31 
75  32 


12,506  53 


$74,639  42 


$87,145  95   $7,65165 


$52,496  79  |  $16,940  86  I   $77,089  30 


16,183  86 


$14,957  66 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

bucks.— tabular  statement, 


SCH'S. 
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SCHOLARS. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PER  CENT. 
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3 
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1  (^ 

^ 

^ 
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< 
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i2i 

<    \< 

^ 

,^    i^^ 

1  ^ 

1.  Bedminster,    .  . 

13 

5  1 

11 

2 

132  00 

$32  00 

394 

301 

488 

82 

69 

5i'    2i 

$3,536  43 

2.  Bensalem,     .  .  . 

8 

10  •: 

6 

3 

40  661 

37  50 

230 

165 

208 

83 

85 

5  1    2 

5,053  14 

3.  Bristol  borough, 

11 

10  j 

1 

10 

100  00 

37  80 

348 

376 

379 

77 

71 

10  1.   . 

8,995  38 

4.  Bristol  twp.,   .   . 

7 

9 

1 

6 

40  00 

40  00 

233 

198 

287 

82 

66 

4i   .   . 

3,072  95 

5.  Buckingliam,  .   . 

10 

9 

3 

11 

39  00 

37  70 

330 

234 

287 

79 

72 

3 

1 

4,643  00 

6.  Doylestown  bor. 

6 

10  ! 

1 

5 

80  00 

36  00 

130 

131 

234 

85 

1  16 

6 

3,313  61 

7.  Doylestown  twp. 

6 

9  ! 

4 

2 

33  75 

37  50 

172 

148 

163 

77 

73 

4 

2,833  40 

8.  Durham,     .... 

7 

6i 

5 

2 

34  60 

32  64 

200 

164 

219 

86 

72  ' 

4 

2i 

2,700  00 

9.  Falls, 

9i 

9i 

2 

8 

41  00 

40  00 

290 

2-50 

270 

80 

70 : 

3i   .   . 

3,712  27 

10.  Haycock,    .... 

7 

6i 

8 

2 

27  69 

27  69 

189 

144 

214 

83 

43 

5  !  .    . 

1, 198  17 

11.  Hilltown,  .   .  .  . 

14 

5i 

13 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

443 

318 

484 

76 

72; 

2i    1 

3,014  97 

12.  Langhorn,  (for- 

1 

1 

61'.   . 

merly  Adleboro) 

2 

9i 

1 

2 

40  00 

37  50 

82 

66 

70 

80 

571 

822  49 

13.  Makefield,  Lower 

9 

9 

3 

7 

44  17 

37  50 

245 

268 

271 

75 

80 

7  1  .  . 

5,421  92 

14.  Makefield, Upper 

7 

9 

2 

5 

42  50 

40  00 

162 

173 

174 

80 

1  02 

4     .   . 

2,937  20 

15.  Mlddletown,    .  . 

4h 

10 

1 

4 

50  00 

37  50 

158 

126 

106 

59 

1  04 

Zi  .   . 

2,625  21 

16.  Milford, 

13 

5 

13 

36  23 

422 

324 

539 

85 

69 

4     .    . 

3,000  00 

17.  Morrisville,  .   .  . 

3 

10 

3 

'36  00 

95 

99 

98 

74 

57 

6       3 

1,906  60 

18.  New  Britain,  .  . 

9 

6 

'7 

2 

38  57 

36  50  i 

218 

178 

251 

80 

96 

4     .   . 

2,572  65 

19.  New  Hope,   .  .  . 

4 

10 

1 

3 

70  00 

41  66| 

140 

115 

133 

80 

81  ! 

8     .   . 

2,116  33 

20.  Newtown  hor.,  . 

4 

9 

4 

40  00 

126 

114 

115 

90 

81  ! 

5i      2i 

2,308  27 

21.  Newtown  twp.  . 

4 

9 

4 

4125 

119 

102 

103 

99 

80 

3i: .  . 

1,743  49 

22.  Norkamixon,  .   . 

14 

6 

12 

2 

32  50 

3100 

393 

328 

416 

80 

69 

8     .   . 

3,063  53 

23.  Northampton,    . 

8 

9i 

14 

37  20 

241 

236 

238 

83 

73 

4i'.   . 

4,317  72 

24.  Plumstead.  .  . 

12 

8  i 

'7 

5 

'  33  00 

33  00 

346 

299 

358 

S3 

68 

4 

3,-519  20 

25.  Quakertown,  .   . 

6 

10  1 

4 

2 

50  50 

30  50 

234 

194 

250 

87 

68  ! 

9 

1 

2,907  93 

26.  Kichland,   .... 

7 

8§ 

5 

2 

34  50 

34  44 

236 

151 

229 

80 

65 

4 

2,454  08 

27.  Eockhill,    .... 

14 

H 

14 

32  00 

395 

302 

364 

82 

78 

3 

'I'i 

3,858  88 

28.  Sellersville,  .  .  . 

3 

6  { 

2 

1 

42  50 

'  35  "00 

63 

60 

91 

86 

1  06 

9 

6 

1,671  86 

29.  Soletaury,   .... 

13 

9  i 

1 

12 

40  00 

37  08 

255 

256 

381 

81 

1  04 

5 

5,242  67 

.SO.  Southampton,    . 

6 

9i 

5 

1 

36  00 

36  00 

218 

172 

168 

74 

73 

4J 

2,019  61 

31.  Springfield,  .   .   . 

13 

6  i 

7 

6 

35  00 

35  00  1 

353 

264 

390 

82 

83  1 

4       1 

4,388  10 

32.  Tinicum,    .... 

12 

6 

11 

1 

32  00 

32  00 

355 

251 

380 

78 

71  i 

4       i 

2,488  37 

33.  Tinicum,  (Ind.,) 

2 

5 

2 

32  00 

....  1 

32 

21 

31 

76 

1  13 

7     .   . 

39178 

34.  "Warminitor,    .   . 

3 

10 

2 

4 

35  83 

35  83 

97 

87 

82 

68 

61  1 

Zi  .   . 

1,.533  56 

35.  "Warrington.    .   . 

4 

9 

3 

1 

40  00 

40  00 

105 

114 

124 

74 

76' 

4  !  .   . 

1,655  56 

36.  "Warwick,  .... 

4 

8 

2 

2 

35  00 

35  00 

,     83 

57 

71 

81 

109 

4ii  .   . 

1,430  91 

37.  "Wrightstown,    . 

3 

9| 

3 

38  33i 

68 

37 

■65 

83 

1  19  ! 

A^l^ 

1,392  43 

282 

7.70  160 

143 

$4191 

$36  53 

8,204 

6,823  1 

8,731  1  80 

80 

5.04  2.16 

$110,418  37 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Bucks  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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5^  C3 


EXPENDITUEES. 


s  p  d 


CM 


EESOCTRCES  AND 
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rt 


f  322  56 
640  80 
962  32 
423  20 
639  08 
513  36 
443  44 
300  48 
508  76 
327  52 
670  78 

115  92 
485  76 
363  40 
326  60 
684  48 
239  20 
359  72 
299  00 
265  88 
230  CO 
572  24 
449  88 
646  76 
354  20 
453  56 
840  88 

96  60 
664  24 
338  56 
586  96 
502  32 

57  04 
22.5  00 
215  28 
195  00 
215  28 


15,145  26 


?3,913  93 
5,937  02 
8,379  99 
3,138  03 
5,443  94 
3,415  23 
3, 101  02 
2,907  77 
4,788  68 
1,296  21 
3,652  26 

1,124  99 

5,822  25 
3,79140 
5,084  96 
3,233  57 
2,132  56 
2,748  29 
2,290  24 
2,5G8  75 
3,737  70 
3,2-55  72 
4,900  86 
4,4.55  18 
3,630  90 
3,474  70 
4,271  08 
1,746  60 
5,246  32 
3,199  43 
4,358  79 
2,8.54  01 
481  67 
1,824  So 
2,207  29 
1,405  91 
],.510  82 


§121.455  ! 


$4,436  49 
6,477  82 
9,342  31 
3,561  23 
6,133  02 
3,928  59 
3,544  46 
3,207  77 
5,297  44 
1,623  73 
4,323  04 

1,240  91 
6,308  01 
4,154  80 
5,411  50 
3,918  05 
2,371  76 
3,108  01 
2,589  24 
2,834  63 
3,967  70 
3,827  96 
5,410  74 
5,101  91 
3,985  10 
3,928  26 
5,111  96 
1,843  20 
5,910  56 
3,537  99 
4,945  75 
3,356  33 
538  71 
2,049  85 
2,422  57 
1,600  91 
1,726  10 


§136,601  16 


$1,074  44 

1,020  00 

1,269  21 

•JZi  00 

1,281  92 

165  2.5 

104  36 

26  91 

416  06 

GO  47 

1,067  44 

165  28 
266  10 


244  15 
620  17 

23  22 
198  45 

10  69 


47  28 
275  00 
346  63 

45  00 
148  15 

53  75 
1,182  15 

15  08 
200  53 

55  61 

1,449  90 

143  25 

7  62 

17  47 
121  92 

15  50 


§11,345  71 


$2,080  00 
3,190  00 
4,780  00 
2,520  00 
3,426  00 
2,618  00 
1,9.55  00 
1,570  00 
3,4S7  29 
848  02 
2,695  00 

715  00 
3,217  50 
2,593  00 
2,238  62 
2,;i55  00 
1,040  92 
2,058  CO 
1,950  CO 
1,4.51  66 
1,485  00 
2.712  00 

3.096  13 
3,2,58  00 
2,6.30  00 
2,035  00 
2,464  00 

720  00 
4,331  70 

2.097  14 
2,730  00 
2,. 304  00 

275  00 
1,075  00 
1,440  CO 
1,120  00 
1,035  00 


$832  24 

481  35 

941  04 

303  09 

1,178  69 

1,138  87 

725  49 

1,638  68 

524  88 

216  92 

449  75 

237  86 

1,993  93 

605  95 

941  79 

454  92 

883  54 

569  91 

603  55 

1,029  65 

2,435  42 

616  13 

1,076  62 

555  21 

467  75 

504  20 

881  38 

1,108  12 

1, 177  .54 

1,196  89 

490  94 

767  39 

58  05 

236  56 

219  79 

363  04 

385  23 


$78,357  64  $27,81101 


$3,986  63 
4,691  35 
6,990  25 
3,047  09 
5,586  61 
3,922  12 
2,781  85 
3,235  59 
4,378  23 
1,126  01 
4,212  19 

1, 118  14 

5,477  53 
3, 198  95 
3,424  50 
3,430  09 
1,947  68 
2,826  36 
2,564  24 
2,481  31 
3,967  70 
3,603  13 
4,-519  33 
.3,8.58  21 
3,245  90 
2,592  95 
4,527  53 
1,843  20 
5,709  83 
3.  .349  64 
4,670  84 
3,214  64 
340  67 
1,329  03 
1,781  71 
1,498  54 
1,422  98 


$175  81 
286  47 
2,797  60 
514  14 
247  41 

374  GL 


989  03 
497  72 
110  85 


955  85 

1,987  00 

487  96 


36  30 
891  36 

1,243  73 
739  20 

1,335  31 
584  43 


200  73 


$117,514  36  17,897  52 


$207  23 
227  82 


3,169  00 


170  00 
1,146  68 
1,458  77 


4,196  97 


110  65 


$11,343  39 


18  School  Report. 
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1.  Adams, 

6 

5i 

1 

5 

$30  00 

$30  00 

161 

141 

192 

63 

72 

5 

|1,050  91 

2.  Alleglieny,    .  .  . 

7 

6 

5 

9 

30  00 

18  00 

178 

141 

253 

68 

52 

6 

5 

1,831  53 

3.  Brady, 

6 

6 

6 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

125 

99 

141 

63 

65 

8 

1,050  53 

4.  Buffalo, 

5 

51 

4 

1 

35  25 

33  00 

204 

171 

247 

75 

47 

6 

1,274  59 

5.  Bulter  tporougli, 

10 

7 

2 

8 

75  00 

40  00 

410 

399 

563 

83 

66 

8 

'4 

6,924  84 

6.  Butler  township, 

6 

5 

3 

3 

30  00 

30  00 

135 

98 

200 

86 

93 

6 

1,140  37 

7.  Centre, 

4 

7 

5 

3 

30  95 

18  00 

160 

129 

209 

85 

40 

4 

838  39 

8.  Centreville,  .  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

45  00 

35  00 

57 

61 

98 

84 

71 

3 

223  55 

9.  Cherry, 

6 

6 

5 

4 

35  86 

22  77 

161 

128 

196 

77 

59 

5 

839  25 

10.  Clay, 

6 

6 

5 

7 

35  00 

22  00 

167 

123 

157 

80 

68 

8 

1,388  97 

11.  Clearfield,     .  .  . 

6 

5 

1 

5 

30  00 

30  00 

142 

129 

178 

82 

80 

9 

1,463  04 

12.  Clinton,      .... 

6 

5 

4 

2 

37  00 

37  00 

185 

167 

274 

77 

86 

5 

1,177  37 

13.  Concord,    .... 

8 

8 

13 

4 

35  00 

23  50 

234 

235 

251 

79 

66 

6 

2,600  34 

H.  Conoquenessing, 

7 

6 

5 

2 

29  00 

23  00 

183 

12.5 

177 

92 

75 

7 

1,473  62 

15.  Cranberry,    .  .  . 

6 

5 

5 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

1.59 

118 

170 

77 

79 

5 

1.071  80 

16.  Donegal,    .... 

7 

51 

5 

3 

33  27 

35  71 

288 

263 

312 

79 

44 

4 

'  G 

3,763  37 

17.  Fairview  bor.,  . 

2 

7 

1 

1 

52  14 

38  57 

67 

80 

82 

90 

65 

10 

547  65 

18.  Fairview  twp,    . 

14 

5| 

10 

17 

46G6§ 

35  63 

670 

605 

756 

83 

48 

7 

'4 

7,824  31 

19.  rorv.-ard,   .... 

7 

5 

5 

2 

3100 

28  00 

174 

136 

77 

79 

71 

5 

5 

1,170  26 

20.  Franklin,  .... 

5 

6 

7 

3 

32  50 

20  00 

140 

100 

192 

80 

71 

6 

1,017  26 

21.  Franklin,  (Ind.) 

1 

5 

1 

1 

30  00 

20  00 

12 

16 

20 

80 

97 

4 

145  17 

22.  Greece  City,    .  . 

1 

8 

1 

40  03 

30 

38 

53 

75 

61 

10 

226  37 

23.  Harmony,     .  .   . 

2 

5 

1 

"i 

35  00 

30  00 

45 

43 

67 

8! 

86 

5 

365  U 

24.  Harrisville,  .  .  . 

2 

8 

2 

32  50 

34 

46 

67 

89 

88 

10 

3 

652  13 

25.  Jackson,     .... 

9 

5 

'7 

2 

'  30  00 

28  00 

186 

190 

285 

73 

76 

8 

2 

1,870  00 

26.  Jefferson,  .... 

4 

5 

2 

2 

35  00 

35  00 

149 

128 

221 

80 

57 

24 

2 

1,130  82 

27.. Jefferson,  (Ind.) 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

29 

26 

48 

84 

58 

8 

5 

30OOO 

28.  Earns  City,  .  .  . 

3 

6 

1 

2 

70  CO 

55  00 

125 

1.57 

161 

85 

70 

13 

7 

2,U6  .30 

29  Lancaster,    .  .  . 

7 

5 

6 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

166 

137 

217 

78 

73 

6 

1,192  16 

30.  Marion,   .  .  .      . 

6 

5* 

5 

5 

27  80 

11  77 

125 

122 

162 

78 

79 

4 

'3 

1,261  17 

31.  Mercer, 

5 

7 

2 

6 

25  00 

20  45 

76 

83 

118 

75 

89 

5 

632  51 

32.  Middlesex,    .  .  . 

7 

5 

6 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

157 

126 

183 

73 

98 

7 

1,313  22 

33.  Millerstown,   .   . 

6 

6 

2 

4 

75  00 

38  75 

223 

220 

285 

87 

76 

13 

13 

2,998  .57 

34.  Muddy  Creek,    . 

6 

7 

8 

9 

32  50 

21  11 

133 

129 

149 

83 

70 

6 

1,144  22 

35.  Oakland,    .... 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3146i 

25  5Sf 

142 

127 

129 

72 

67 

7i  .  . 

1,.383  21 

36.  Parker  twp,     .   . 

12 

5 

6 

10 

43  42 

39  39 

465 

385 

621 

73 

61 

7 

2 

2,911  00 

37.  Petrolia,     .... 

4 

71 

2 

3 

101  82 

53  33 

208 

176 

272 

85 

65 

13 

13 

3,377  32 

38.  Penn, 

6 

6 

7 

5 

28  00 

28  00 

167 

144 

233 

75 

60 

5 

1,034  37 

39.  Portersville,    .  . 

1 

7 

1 

1 

30  0;) 

18  00 

30 

25 

45 

78 

64 

7i 

240  06 

40.  Prospect  bor.,    . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

35  00 

25  00 

45 

51 

91 

90 

70 

4 

349  12 

41.  Sayonburg,  .  .  . 

1 

6 

1 

37  00 

38 

24 

55 

75 

64 

4 

"2 

200  80 

42.  Slippery  Eock,  . 

8 

6 

8 

10 

35  00 

"  13  GO 

153 

120 

166 

82 

89 

4 

947  08 

43.  Sunbury,  West, 

1 

8 

1 

1 

35  00 

25  00 

38 

35 

60 

87 

48 

8 

229  00 

44.  Summit, 

6 

5 

3 

3 

35  00 

30  00 

197 

183 

172 

69 

55 

6 

'2 

1,180  00 

45.  Venango,   .... 

6 

6 

3 

8 

25  00 

18  37i 

156 

247 

190 

80 

30 

5 

5 

1,.579  88 

46.  Washington,   .   . 

7 

ei 

5 

8 

30  00 

17  25 

213 

190 

226 

83 

46 

5 

5 

2,137  55 

47.  Winfield,    .... 

5 

5 

5 

30  00 

177 

125 

181 

70 

52 

4 

637  59 

48.  Worth, 

8 

5 

6 

2 

30  00 

'  30  00" 

177 

150 

255 

78 

78 

6 

1,333  01 

49.  Zelienople,  .  .  . 

1 

6 

1 

45  00 

50 

50 

80 

76 

49 

5 

269  22 

260 

^ 

192 

179 

137  67 

$28  68 

7,749 

6,941 

9,527 

80 

67 

6.44'4.33 

1 

$71,936  97 
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'ji 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


O  SmB 

2. 5  "-5 

■St"  13 


RESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


f240  72 
290  22 
151  80 
242  00 
759  00 
253  00 

226  00 
109  48 
220  78 
202  40 
223  92 
244  22 
437  92 
252  08 

206  08 
826  75 
287  04 
529  00 

240  12 

227  24 
21  IG 

193  20 
85  56 
87  40 

220  80 

241  96 
24  84 

216  20 

225  40 

226  32 

207  CO 
206  08 
339  48 
202  40 
216  20 
375  36 
404  80 
202  00 

67  16 
65  32 
92  92 
202  40 
90  16 
226  30 
246  56 
250  24 
220  20 
237  36 
99  36 


11,576  51 


$1,235  90 

2,142  34 

1,144  72 

1,168  00 

6,339  54 

970  25 

846  41 

666  12 

1,053  43 

1,388  97 

969  37 

1,622  22 

3,405  72 

1,395  75 

1,305  08 

3,259  05 

855  99 

8,469  28 

1.607  36 
1,027  26 

205  37 

230  37 

324  76 

714  99 

2,006  97 

1,130  82 

513  16 

1,796  91 

1,446  81 

1,244  43 

915  28 

1,459  67 

3,348  25 

1,370  39 

1,414  45 

2,816  36 

2,SS6  72 

1,516  81 

199  98 

407  41 

328  58 

1.608  48 
293  23 

1,247  00 
1,784  43 
2,365  13 

914  49 
1,597  66 

271  28 


$76,217  96 


$1,476  62 

2,432  56 

1,296  52 

1,410  00 

7,098  54 

1,223  25 

1,072  41 

775  60 

1,274  21 

1,591  37 

1,193  29 

1,866  44 

3,848  64 

1,647  83 

1,511  16 

4,085  80 

1,143  03 

8,993  28 

1,847  48 

1,254  50 

226  53 

423  57 

410  32 

802  39 

2,227  77 

1,372  78 

238  CO 

2,013  11 

1,672  21 

1,470  75 

1,122  28 

1,665  75 

3,687  73 

1,572  79 

1,630  65 

3,191  72 

3,291  52 

1,718  81 

267  14 

472  73 

421  50 

1,810  88 

383  39 

1,473  30 

2,030  99 

2,615  37 

1,134  69 

1,835  02 

376  64 


$87,794  47 


$455  40 
65  36 
250  00 
797  32 


7  88 

243  12 

58  00 

14  76 


85  88 
557  84 


279  85 
2,267  25 

30  95 
3,439  82 

52  47 


98  50 
175  00 

26  50 

3  25 

752  26 

113  46 

51  74 
336  04 


123  72 


30  64 
980  50 
710  38 

19  25 


17  39 
146  26 
173  21 
162  00 
306  34 
548  64 
1,088  83 

74  09 
300  00 

17  45 


$14,762  85 


917  00 

820  00 

936  00 

3,105  CO 

900  00 

756  40 

400  00 

975  37 

1,085  00 

9CO0O 

1,110  00 

2,386  50 

1,136  00 

900  00 

1,495  00 

627  00 

3,308  00 

1,060  00 

900  00 

130  00 

320  25 

325  00 

510  00 

1,325  00 

700  00 

150  00 

1,080  00 

1,050  00 

725  81 

516  19 

1,225  00 

1,841  35 

1,188  CO 

1,236  00 

2,462  00 

1,648  19 

996  90 

218  00 

300  00 

222  00 

1,163  68 

260  00 

975  00 

650  06 

1,000  65 

750  00 

1,200  00 

270  00 


$48,628  09 


^99  53 
1,060  16 
179  49 
204  40 
3,075  03 
323  25 
119  26 
53  62 

144  66 
335  52 
317  98 
513  30 
199  99 
265  91 
208  20 
315  08 
516  11 
528  72 

151  61 
227  17 

27  11 
41  52 

82  12 
163  48 
649  03 
605  62 

152  75 
245  75 
142  22 
377  17 
128  24 
337  86 

1,722  66 
202  55 
296  59 
350  15 
790  70 
333  57 
45  86 

83  11 
44  50 

116  66 
40  57 

145  60 
227  26 
304  47 
310  60 
160  10 

51  26 


$17,054  59 


$1,281  33 
2,432  56 
1,064  85 
1,390  40 
6,977  35 
1,223  25 
883  54 
696  74 
1,178  63 
1,435  28 
1,217  98 
1,709  18 
3.144  33 
1,401  91 
1,388  05 

4.077  33 
1,174  06 
7,276  54 
1,264  08 
1,127  17 

157  11 
361  77 
407  12 
771  98 
2,149  03 
1,332  12 
306  00 

2.078  01 
1,305  68 
1,1.54  72 

980  47 

1,-562  88 

3,637  73 

1,390  55 

1,563  23 

3,792  65 

3,149  27 

1,349  72 

263  86 

400  50 

412  76 

1,453  55 

462  57 

1,426  94 

1,425  90 

2,393  95 

1,134  69 

1,660  10 

338  71 


,445  53  11,560  32 


$195  29 

14  23 

139  17 

19  60 

$9,378  81 

456  24 

188  82 

96  18 

169  34 

308  54 

157  26 

699  31 

315  40 

51  89 

3,082  44 

694  94 

2,012  66 

583  40 

127  33 

68  42 

13  20 

64  41 

30  41 

78  74 

40  66 

268  00 

246  17 

366  53 

710  47 

14181 

102  89 

5,614  55 

132  24 

223  52 

249  83 

974  85 

369  09 

43  34 

72  23 

42  36 

357  33 

29  17 

46  36 

605  90 

221  42 

174  92 

55  41 

$10,936  58 
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DISTRICTS. 


1.  Adams, 

2.  Allegheny,    ,   .  . 

3.  Biirr,     

4.  Blacklick,     .   .  . 

5.  Cambria  bor.,     . 

6.  Camliria  twp.,    . 

7.  Carroll,       .... 

8.  Carrolton,     .   .   . 

9.  Cliest, 

10.  Chest  Sijrmgs,   . 

11.  Clearfield,        .  . 

12.  ConemauRh  bor. 

13.  Conemaugli  twp. 

14.  Conemaugh,  E., 

15.  Coopersdale,   .   . 

16.  Croyle 

17.  Dean,  N.  D.,  .   . 

18.  Ebensbiirg,  . 

19.  Elder,  N.D.,  .  . 

20.  Franklin,  .... 

21.  Gallitzln  bor. ,  . 

22.  Gallitzln  twp.,  . 

23.  Jackson,    .... 

24.  Johnstown,  .   .  . 

25.  Loretto, 

26.  Minster, 

27.  Millville,    .... 

28.  Prospect,   .... 

29.  Portage,  N.  D., 

30.  Richland,  .   .  .   . 

31.  South  Fork, (I.,) 

32.  Stony  Creek,   .   . 

33.  Summer  Hill,  .   . 

34.  Summitville,    .   . 

35.  Susquehanna, 

36.  Taylor, 

37.  Tunnel  Hill,     .   . 

38.  Washington,    .   . 

39.  White, 

40.  Wilmore,   .... 

41.  Woodvale,    .   .  . 

42.  Yoder, 
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^1 
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$22  00 
25  00 
22  00 

22  50 

'  25  00 
20  00 
30  00 

23  00 
25  00 
25  00 
43  33 
25  CO 
35  00 
35  00 
27  00 


57  50 


37  50 
32  50 
22  00 
25  00 
73  75 
30  00 
25  00 
62  58 


20  00 

26  00 

21  71 
30  00 
28  00 
28  17 
26  00 
40  00 
50  CO 
25  00 

$31  07 


25  00 
20  00 
20  00 
31  67 
25  00 
20  00 
30  00 
23  00 
25  00 
25  00 
35  00 
23  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 


29  25 

30  00 

22  00 
25  00 
36  75 
30  00 

25  00 
43  88 

26  00 


23  00 
30  00 
20  00 
25  00 
25  00 

28  00 

25  68 

26  66i 
25  00 
40  00 
25  00 

$26  97 


187 
185 
150 
101 
152 
158 
262 

74 
145 

48 
239 
160 

58 

71 


72 
95 
53 

182 
740 
60 
72 
284 
44 


79 
112 

14 
152 
169 

17 
206 
156 

61 

46 
136 

5,296 


171 
143 
106 
76 
147 
118 
201 
77 
144 
42 
218 
148 
47 
78 
42 
127 


74 
82 
38 
170 
734 
50 
64 
269 
46 


127 
28 
59 

102 
20 

123 

137 
27 

188 

168 
40 
67 

143 

4,742 


163 
135 
181 
101 
133 
185 
225 
118 


231 
231 

70 
101  I  68 

58  82 
169  70 


180 


105 
132 

50 

199 

1,155 

78 

70 
314 

82 


164 
42 
82 

116 
27 

154 

248 
34 

255 

191 
59 
70 

203 


56 
73 
57 

78 
34 
1  02 
46 
63 
61 
61 
71 
62 
74 
51 
74 


47 
38 
64 
74 
82 
59 
79 
1  09 
31 


TAX  AND  RATE 

FEB  CENT. 


oo  0:5 
SC  I  So 


69   ,8.69 


4.83 


Op: 


f 1,087  26 

1,19166 

463  '4 

1,024  05 

836  32 

1,949  38 

1,923  04 

483  45 

381  88 

312  91 

1,556  58 

2,218  25 

366  00 

90160 

656  94 

■      900  00 


1,892  86 


670  47 
539  11 
482  05 

1,109  59 

12,242  41 

772  62 

416  57 

7,291  78 
143  90 


922  52 

143  62 

698  40 

842  27 

131  65 

953  02 

1,855  02 

81  17 

1,721  00 

1,234  34 

604  52 

1,587  67 

1,536  56 

$55,553  99 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Cambria  County.  277 

For  tlie  School  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 


EECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

EES0T7RCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

n 
_o 

a 
o 

u 

a 
a 

si 

'JX 

From    taxes    and  all 
other  sources,  except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts. 

o_g5 
oa.5 

Paid      for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &c  ,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

0 

a) 

i 

3 
OS 

2 

4^ 

■5 
0 
0 

|2i 

$197  80 
263  12 
142  60 
126  04 
364  32 
212  50 
253  92 

93  84 
168  36 

77  28 
292  56 
537  28 

98  44 
126  04 

58  88 
180  32 

$1,437  02 
1,197  66 

650  22 
1,321  45 
1,482  18 
2,468  52 
2,132  37 

550  97 
1,245  92 

460  34 
1,675  48 
3,619  88 

686  37 
1,254  69 

797  98 

647  47 

$1,634  82 
1,460  78 

792  82 
1,447  49 
1,846  50 
2,681  02 
2,386:20 

644  81 
1,414  38 

537  62 
1,968  04 
4,157  16 

784  81 
1,380  73 

856  86 

827  79 

$87  80 
75  00 

'  '47114 

'l,'08l'33 
131  22 
36  00 

10  00 
150  00 
206  91 

10  05 

$880  00 

1,125  06 

620  00 

650  00 

760  00 

1,250  00 

1,000  00 

450  00 

643  06 

250  00 

1,375  00 

1,015  00 

359  07 

388  00 

300  00 

852  00 

$192  98 
219  26 
180  50 
138  19 
256  56 
361  47 
368  40 
61  04 
356  91 
132  89 
421  61 
2,373  04 
110  22 
943  22 
378  00 
154  39 

$1,160  78 

1,419  26 

SCO  52 

1,259  33 

1,016  56 

2,692  80 

1,499  62 

547  04 

999  97 

392  89 

1,946  61 

3,594  95 

469  29 

1,341  27 

673  00 

1,006  39 

$474  04 

16  52 

145  70 

208  23 

1,257  38 

6  18 

886  67 

73  77 

384  67 

141  73 

221  67 

315  52 

40 '27 



$7,435  68 

1,540  25 
2,332  59 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

268  64 

3,766  82 

4,035  46 

129  78 

1,624  00 

244  63 

1,998  41 

1,937  05 

18 
19 

124  20 
100  08 
121  44 
215  28 
1,303  64 
77  28 
135  24 
443  44 
104  88 

837  95 
590  09 
258  07 

1,710  47 
12,077  62 

1, 180  42 
457  19 

9,236  21 
295  25 

962  15 
750  17 
379  51 

1,925  75 
13,381  26 

1,257  70 
592  43 

9,679  65 
400  13 

112  07 

216  70 
912  26 
700  49 

21  04 
1,372  23 

69  34 

337  50 

650  00 

242  40 

1,250  00 

8,176  00 

300  00 

500  00 

4,760  82 

234  00 

469  09 
103  24 
131  84 

157  85 
3,1.57  25 
163  06 
113  80 
1,348  63 
25  20 

918  66 
753  24 
374  24 

1,624  55 
12,245  51 

1, 163  55 
634  84 

7,48168 
318  54 

23  71 
137  75 

915  41 

56  63 

2,197  97 

8159 

'18  35 

6,'70103 
921  30 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
9q 

204  00 
50  15 

125  00 

154  56 
39  56 

167  44 

1,443  08 

283  11 

686  23 

949  75 

171  17 

1,153  59 

2,310  59 

125  34 

2,143  88 

2,329  11 

820  02 

1,795  76 

1,327  31 

1,647  08 

333  26 

81123 

1, 104  31 

210  73 

1,321  03 

2,-523  33 

184  22 

2,531  20 

2,508  31 

92122 

1,887  76 

1,551  79 

90  20 
3195 

'  '26  10 

758  63 

9  36 

694  50 

92  12 

104  14 
142  69 

920  00 

180  00 

300  00 

750  00 

150  00 

760  00 

1,170  00 

140  00 

1,230  00 

1,0.50  00 

325  00 

818  00 

875  00 

141  29 

73  8G 

321  14 

139  47 

3143 

■     535  93 

225  76 

34  92 

289  97 

799  85 

378  29 

336  74 

302  45 

1,061  29 

253  80 

711  34 

921  42 

18143 

1,32103 

2,154  39 

184  28 

2,214  47 

1,941  97 

703  29 

1,2.58  88 

1,320  14 

545  ^ 
79  40 
99  89 
512  89 
29  30 
333  04 
368  94 
7  77 
816  73 
436  14 

623  88 
231  65 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
?5 

212  74 
58  88 
387  32 
239  20 
10120 
92  00 
224  48 

58  12 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

$8,203  95 

$67,577  55 

$75,781  50 

$7,733  05 

$38,659  85 

$16,174  39 

$62,567  29 

12,816  73 

$19,007  32 

I 


2t8 


Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

cameron.— tabular  statement. 


DISTEICTS. 


1           1 

SCH'S. 

,<" 

o 

^ 

o    ■ 

^■^ 

s% 

HI 

a 

{3 

G  sS 

A 

c  2 

O 

O 

?f 

<1 

TEACHEBS. 


■ia 


c3^ 


SCHOLARS. 


, 

"^     i 

M 

a 

61) 

a 

^S 

a 

S  o 

S§: 

^  ^ 

Q) 

&.S 

^r^ 

^ 

tS-B 

rf  T1 

s 

^1 

^ts 

^ 

<! 

-^ 

TAX  AND  BATE 
FEB  CENT. 


>  o 


1.  Driftwood,     .  .  . 

2.  Emporium,     .  .  . 

3.  Enterprise,  or  G. 

andG.  (Ind.,)  . 

4.  Gibson,     

5.  Grove, 

6.  Lumber, 

7.  Portage, 

8.  Shippen,   .      ... 


t 

2 

5 

4 

7 

2 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

5 

7 

1 

6 

12 

5i 

36 

5.97 

$40  00 
70  00 

25  00 
30  00 
29  66^ 
38  33^ 
45  00 
25  00 


p.om 

■  38  75 

32  50 

30  00 

27  78 
32  50 

25  00 


?37  87il  |29  50 


53 
132 

42 
84 
34 

120 
16 

105 


52 

67 

151 

200 

29 

48 

81 

108 

39 

55 

110 

183 

20 

26 

121 

181 

67 

82     1  15 

80  I  1  69 


81 

63 

1  61 


|530  57 
1,747  01 

418  06 
743  91 
202  82 
632  81 
360  55 
4,428  51 


§9,064  32 


CARBON.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


Ex.  Doc]       Statistics — Cameron  and  Carbon  Counties.  2T9 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 


EECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

EESOURCES   AND 
LIABILITIES. 

5 

a 
o 

ft 

53 

a 

From    taxes    and    all 
other  sources,  except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts. 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasing,     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid      for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &c.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

3 
O 

1 

3 

o 
o 

|89  24 
357  88 

75  44 
144  44 

72  68 
194  12 

23  91 
260  04 

$845  68 
2,110  54 

938  95 
1,093  15 

742  43 
1,740  66 

120  30 

738  75 

$934  92 
2,468  42 

1,014  39 

1,237  59 

815  11 

1,934  78 

144  21 

998  79 

$31  95 

102  29 

25  00 
88  79 
12  00 
137  98 

$495  15 
1,575  00 

390  00 
1,065  00 

695  00 

1,22.5  00 

45  00 

1,557  50 

$407  82 
348  61 

9122 
190  74 
124  09 
138  89 

99  21 
6S6  83 

$934  92 
2,025  90 

506  22 
1,.344  53 

831  09 
1,501  87 

144  21 
2,274  35 

$166 
442  52 

558  93 

681  76 

912  12 

168  85 

3,385  39 

'   $15  78 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

?1,217  75          $8,330  46 

$9,548  21 

$398  01  j    $7,077  65 

$2,087  43 

$9,563  09 

§6,154  23             $15  78  1 

i                       1 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending'  June  3,  1878. 


EECEIPTS. 

1                                   EXPENDITUEES. 

i 

EESOUECES  AIsTD 
LIABILITIES. 

p 

o 

p 
ft 

a 

c3 
CD 

ill 

Total  receipts. 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasing,     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid      for     teachers' 
wages . 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,   &c..  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

Resources. 
Liabilities. 

0 

0 
12; 

$933  80 
354  20 

285  20 

162  84 
148  12 
538  36 
320  16 
1,130  68 
1,047  88 
484  84 
120  52 
96  60 
153  64 
22172 
108  56 
199  64 
326  67 
431  48 
107  64 

$8,519  42 
1,140  27 
2,009  42 

5,695  89 
773  13 
1,204  16 
8,722  55 
1,490  98 
7,045  67 
9,512  36 
3,114  25 
713  45 
1.331  64 
1,097  20 
1,134  60 
408  48 
1,449  53 
1,847  31 
2,794  24 
1,592  02 

1 
$9,4.53  22 
1,494  47 
2,294  62  , 

5.698  89  ^ 
935  97 

1,352  28  ' 
9,2.58  91 
1,811  14 
8,176  35 
10,560  24  j 
3,599  09  < 

833  97 
1,428  24 
1,2.50  84 
1,356  32 
517  04 
1,649  17 
2,173  98 
3,225  72 

1.699  66 

$1,489  39 
2.5  52 
483  23 

:      1,421  18 

341  39 
271  96 

'837  19 
I      3,932  30 

1           79  95 

45  02 
34  82 
213  18 

48  92 
176  11 
779  50 

27  90 

$6,1.55  51 
1,110  55 
1,326  38 

2. 070  00 

720  00 

598  00 

1,943  75 

1,462  50 

5,150  87 

6,740  11 

1,643  85 

553  62 

995  00 

495  00 

875  00 

588  00 

880  00 

1,150  00 

2,081  09 

468  00 

$1,812  32 
429  47 
276  38 

1,563  47 

126  49 

258  91 

7,227  64 

241  10 

1,291  25 

2,118  13 

1,229  08 

72  85 

216  12 

713  44 

131  63 

152  33 

749  28 

438  16 

368  36 

265  88 

■ 
$9,457  22  ■ 
1,565  54 
2,085  99 

5,054  65 

846  49 
1,198  30 
9,443  35 
1,703  fi.; 
7,279  31 
12,790  54 
2,952  83 

626  47 
1,256  14 
1,248  26 
1,219  81  ' 

740  33  , 
1,678  20 
1,764  27 
2,228  95 

76J  78  t 

$638  00 
580  57 

'89  48 
166  96 

'  360 'ei 

1,883  60 

207  50 
172  10 
48  65 
136  51 

393  41 

409  71 
60  47 

$6,739  00 

506  08 

30,977  36 

'2,'23'o'30 
5,707  24 

4 '29 

'   '1, 26-2  "12 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

$7,170  55 

$61,599  57 

$68,770  12 

$10,207  56 

$37,007  23 

$19,687  29 

$66,902  08  ,$5,147  57 

$47,428  39  j 

280 


Public  Instruction.  [IS"©.  8, 

CENTRE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT. 


DISTRICTS. 


SCH'S. 

<M 

o 

^ 

o^ 

•  ;•=-  1  ^  1 

h    '  S  6l'!    cS    1 

a 

ill 

a 

!    S 

1    ^ 

10 

o 

t(S 

«c 

.O 

1  o 

-1  o 

li 

=1 

TEACHEES. 


1.  BeUefonte,    .  . 

2.  Benner,   .  .  .  . 

3.  Boggs, 

4.  Buinside,  .  .  . 

5.  College,  .  .  .  . 
C.  Ciirtin,    .  .   .  . 

7.  Farmers'  Mills 

8.  Ferguson,  .   .  . 

9.  Gregg, 

10.  Haines, 

11.  Half  Moon, 

12.  Harris, 

13.  Howard  bor., 

14.  Howard  twp., 

15.  Huston, 

16.  Liberty, 

17.  Marion, 

18.  Miles, 

19.  Milesburg, 

20.  Patton, 

21.  Penn,    .... 

22.  Phillipsburg, 

23.  Potter, 

24.  Rush, 

25.  Snow  Shoe, 

26.  Spring, 

27.  Taylor, 

28.  Union, 

29.  Uniouville, 

30.  "Walker, 

31.  Worth, 


TAX  ATST)  RATE 
PEE    CENT, 


4,824 


262 
166 
268 

49 
149 

56 

20 
336 
202 
186 

76 
110 

54 
107 
121 
140 
121 
174 

73 
109 
154 
105 
327 
162 
110 
228- 

84 
129 

50 
167 
125 


4,420   6,762  !  78 


381 

70 
223 

75 

44 
450 
288 
274 

140  I  79 
162  I  74 

84  89 


200  :  73 
179  ;  75 
294  i  85 
104  [  79 
146  I  75 
211  j  73 
177  85 
525  78 


200 

82 

90 

422 

83 

75 

105 

79 

91 

150 

81 

74 

79 

88 

76 

297 

79 

86 

137 

64 

54 

87 

1 
1  10 

5 

75 

66  : 

3 

81 

82  i 

6 

81 

121  j 

6 

75 

81  ! 

1 

64 

79  ; 

6 

87 

84  : 

1 

70 

70 

2il  , 

75 

78  . 

3  i  . 

75 

88 

2 

97  I 
82  I 
63  I 
85  1 
71  ! 
85  ! 
69 
80 
54  ' 
62 

75 : 

94  ; 

82  i 


$8,745  81 
1,472  63 
2,197  43 

310  43 

905  75 

650  00 

430  93 
2,116  03 
2,143  76 
1,514  05 

890  16 
1,012  44 

419  45 
1,481  03 
1,000  00 
1,401  ■" 

773  92 
1,372  80 

950  29 
1,164  85 
1,282  39 
1,171  40 
4,015  80 
1,360  00 

584  01 
1,894  92 

822  36 
1,427  85 

399  91 
1,599  74 

825  82 

|46,S68  36 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Centre  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Tear,  ending'  June  3,  1878. 


281 


EXPENDITUEES. 


01^ 
3  =  , 


do 


KESOUKCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


|621  00 
184  00 
456  32 

86  56 
300  85 
106  72 

49  68 
368  00 
384  56 
331  20 
148  12 
315  20 

96  96  j 
218  96  I 
189  52  j 
257  60  1 
148  00  j 
404  80 
170  20  ! 
151  80  ' 
323  82  i 
280  60  I 
535  44  ; 
ai7  76  i 
287  04  I 
403  88 
130  30  I 
194  12  i 

91  OS  i 
299  92  I 
161  00  I 


^,190  23 
1,342  20 
2,767  19 

587  62 
1,341  33 

506  96 

458  67 
2,711  13 
2,057  91 
2,322  47 
1,117  92 
1,095  47 

596  88 
1,011  35 

937  98 
],535  98 
1,126  47 
1,649  19 

745  49 
1,774  54 
1,489  29  i 
1,394  68  ■ 
4,495  80 
2,466  39 
1,3C0  02 
3,071  91 
1,283  83 
1,331  55 

437  24 
1,868  99 

935  58 


8,044  01    $53,952  26 


^,811  23 
1,526  20 
3,223  51 

673  18 
1,642  18 

613  68 

508  35 
3,079  13 
2,442  47 
2,653  67 
1,266  04 
1,410  07 

693  84 
1,230  31 
1,127  50 
1,793  58 
1,274  47 
2,053  99 

915  69 
1,926  34 

1.813  11 
1,675  28 
5,031  24 

2.814  15 
1,587  06 
3,475  79 
1,414  13 
1,525  67 

528  32 
2,168  91 
1,096  58 


$147  84 
18  00 
291  80 
56  50 


7  50 

218  00 

94  45 

50 


86  92 


144  58 
96  14 
39  68 
18  75 

223  17 

920  CO 

118  16 

54  03 

1,198  27 

164  40 

22  64 

75  23 

1,540  99 

447  07 
20  64 

125  61 
31  68 


$61,996  27 


$6,161  89 


13,407  50 

1,050  00 

1,588  00 

535  00 

1,005  00 

450  00 

210  00 

2,025  00 

1,625  00 

1,42.5  00 

625  CO 

750  00 

320  00 

875  00 

770  00 

1,040  00 

700  00 

1,3.32  00 

325  00 

625  00 

1,150  00 

1,290  00 

2,590  00 

1,965  00 

1,070  00 

1,670  00 

700  CO 

861  15 

325  00 

l,;j50  00 

600  00 


$34,253  65 


$5,018  95 

268  83 

1,344  43 

84  12 

351  13 

396  80 
157  79 
385  15 
379  74 
476  25 
358  12 
240  25 
176  43 
758  16 
554  51 
40120 
166  88 
290  90 
398  96 
204  54 
239  01 
441  87 
562  81 
331  02 
248  U 
528  15 
233  04 
217  45 
182  68 

397  66 
453  89 


§16,246  83 


f8,574  £9 
1,336  83 
3,223  51 

675  62  I 
1,356  13 

846  80 

375  35 
2,628  15 
2,099  19 
1,901  75 

983  12 
1,077  17 

496  43 
1,633  16 
1,469  09 
1,537  34 

906  56 
1,641  65 

945  13 
1,749  54 
1,507  17 
1,785  90 
4,351  08 
2,460  42 
1,340  75 
2,273  38 
2,474  03 
1,525  67 

528  32 
1,873  27 
1,085  57 


S647  69 
1,483  28 

286  05 
159  76 
133  00 
450  98 

1,043  28 
751  92 
282  92 
333  50 
198  15 
402  85 
35  91 

1,488  42 
367  91 
500  54 

176  80 

305  94 
1,100  86 

683  40 
2,015  46 

734  31 
1,331  08 

819  08 


$28,328  09 


194  27 
676  34 
411  88 


8,662  37  17,013  58 


$29,300  69 
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Public  Instruction. 


[No.  8, 


CHESTER.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTRICTS. 


TEACHERS. 
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TAX  AND  KATE 
PER  CENT. 


o  o  ■ «  c. 

nil 

Colo-- 
=  5:^3 


s  j^  ft 

2.0  tc 


Atglen, 

Birmingham,  .  . 
Bradford,  East, 
Bradford,  West, 
Brandy wiae,  E., 
Brandy  wine,  W., 

Cain,     

Cialn,  East,  .  .  . 
C!aln,  West,  .  .  . 
Oliarlestown,  .  . 
Coatesville,  .  .  . 
Coventry,  N.,  . 
Coventry,  S.,  .  . 
Coventry,  E. ,  . 
Downingtown,  . 
Easttown,  .... 
Ellt,  ... 
Fallowfield,  E., 
Falloivfield,  W., 
Franklin,  .... 
Goslien,  East,  . 
Goslien,  West,  . 
HigWand,  .  .  . 
Honeybrook.  .  . 
Hopewell,  .... 
Independ't,  No.l 
Iudcpend''t,No.2 
Kennett,  .... 
Kennett  Square, 
London  Britain, 
Londonderry,  . 
London  Grove,  . 
Marlboro'',  East, 
Marlboro',  West, 
Nantmeal,  East, 
Nantmeal,  West, 
New  Garden,  .   . 

Newlin, 

New  London,  . 
Nottingliam,  E., 
Nottingham,  W., 
Oxford  borough, 
Oxford,  Upper, 
Oxford,  Lower, 
Parksburg,  .  .  . 
Penn,  ..... 
Pcnnsburg,  .  .  . 
Plioenixville,  .  . 
Pikeland,  East, 
Pikeland,  West, 
Pocopson,  .... 
Sadsbury,  .... 
Schuylkil!.,  .  . 
Spring  City,  .  . 
Thornbury,  .  .  . 
Tredyffrin,  .  .  . 
Union,I.,orNo.3 
Uwchlan,  .... 
Uwchlan,  Upper, 

Valley, 

Vincent,  East,  . 
Vincent,  West,  . 
Wallace,  .... 
Warwick,  .... 
West  Chester,  . 
Westtown,  .  ,  . 
Whiteland,  East, 
Whiteland,West 
WllUstown,  .  .  . 
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1 
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20 

4 

1 

3 

3 

8 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

'n 


45  00 

38  00 
30  00 

35  00 

30  00 

39  09 
88  89 
35  00 
35  00 
35  CO 


40  00 

34  28i 
37  22 
S2  00 
49  C2, 

39  00 

40  00 

35  00 


32  00 

33  00 
35  CO 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 

32  00 

39  00 

33  00 
33  90 

32  00 
100  00 

35  00 

33  33 
50  00 


78  50 
37  50 


40  09 
47  50 

45  00 

40  00 
33  00 
35  00 
35  00 
33  75 
32  59 
35  00 


|45  00 
40  00 

32  00 

36  00 
30  00 
30  83 
35  00 

44  00 

29  50 
40  00 

43  75 
35  CO 
35  CO 
35  00 

37  50 

45  00 

33  33 

34  37i 

35  00 

32  00 
40  62i 

30  00 

39  44i 

36  87 
30  00 

33  47 

40  00 
33  00 

44  37^ 

32  00 

33  00 

38  CO 
35  00 
35  00 

32  00 

35  00 
30  00 

33  CO 
33  90 

32  00 

36  00 
35  CO 

33  75 
40  00 
30  80 
40  00 
33  25 

32  50 

37  59 
35  00 
37  00 
40  00 
35  00 

35  00 

45  00 
85  00 
40  00 

33  00 

36  CO 
35  00 
33  75 
32  50 

48  65 

37  50 
35  00 

35  00 

36  53i 


45  §36  07 


104 
193 
185 

97 
114 
127 
116 
276 

IS 

35 

41 
141 
131 

72 

99 
291 
170 
122 
124 
153 
212 

83 

95 
122 

45 
153 
191 
140 

60 

87 
102 
759 

95 
111 

85 
187 
1.53 
131 

24 
247 

24 
100 
109 
138 
143 
152 

98 
189 
479 

54 
129 
164 
158 


9,539 


44 

46 

77 

143 

111 

85 

87 

20 

138 

110 

316 

162 

59 

121 

100 

63 

98 

157 

145 

95 

85 

90 

119 

250 

23 

32 

30 

113 

123 

60 

82 

239 

1.55 

129 

93 

118 

169 

48 

94 

145 

41 

175 

192 

133 

61 

66 

74 

672 

70 

91 

47 

153 

137 

129 

7 

205 

29 

85 

91 

120 

152 

140 

76 

148 

556 

43 

143 

126 

152 


53 

43 
131 
157 
118 
121 
106 

23 
158 
122 
385 
234 

78 
201 
135 

87 
104 
167 
182 
105 
110 
126 
117 
364 

37 


120 
196 
100 

85 
293 
124 
147 
168 
142 
195 

77 
139 
192 

34 
31G 
141 
135 
102 

72 

93 
930 

92 
125 

75 
177 
161 
187 

14 
240 

31 

87 
114 
149 
207 
157 

89 
212 
622 

53 
145 
141 
144 


8,193  10,779 


92  I 
67  ■ 

1  01  i 
84 
76 

1  08 
73 

1  06 
90 
94 
77 
67 
90 
83 

1  40 

1  02 
74 
77 
35 
94 
66 
71 
89 
84 
78 
69 
62 
97 


79 
85 
80 
90 

1  07 
51 
71 

1  03 
80 

1  25 

1  22 
98 
39 
91 
83 
87 

1  OS 
68 
87 
87 
83 
7M 
82 
83 

1  17 
84 
79 
71 
68 
59 
74 
69 
82 
82 
99 

1  02 
72 
53 
76 


|726  41 
829  04 
1,811  32 
2,731  46 
1,333  41 
1,570  84 
1,713  56 
555  55 
2,631  06 
1,854  22 
5,890  64 

1.297  39 
535  10 

1.298  67 
2,752  89 
1,811  90 
1,187  93 
2,393  57 
2,482  42 
i,253  65 
1,462  73 
1,886  53 
1,830  65 
3,687  79 

204  23 

393  13 

840  13 
2,250  52 
2,261  38 

81184 
1,067  69 
4,152  24 
2,310  31 
2,014  45 
1,691  14 
1,214  70 
3,794  49  ■ 
1,223  76 
1,300  00 
2,594  45 

623  48  ^ 
3,574  95 
1,387  59 
2,059  91 

834  35 
1,497  65 
1,581  27 
11,779  71 
1,205  72 
1,470  80 
1,002  73 
2,019  58 
2.207  82 
2,234  17 

326  63 
3,666  37 

306  50 

886  97 
1,36129 
l,3:i9  26 
1,588  33 
1,272  23 
1,181  95 
1,778  05 
11,224  88 

741  71 
1,.543  14 
1,583  62 
2,808  76 


84    2.36  1.20,^139,897  67 
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Statistics — Chester  County, 
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For  the  Scliool  Year  ending?  June  3,  1878. 


EECEIPTS. 


CO 


c3  O  g" 


EXPENDITURES. 


Ph 


71 ..'  .  >r< 


Ph 


EESOTJRCES   AND 
LIABILITIES. 


$97  52 
110  40 
230  CO 
343  16 
221  72 
224  48 
218  04 
63  50 
273  24 
209  76 
640  32 
356  96 
145  36 

301  75 
329  36 
162  84 
221  72 
276  00 
237  36 

177  00 
156  40 

209  76 

182  16 
487  60 

49  68 
39  56 
54  28 
255  76 
227  24 
142  60 
165  60 
431  48 
275  08 

203  32 
22172 
270  48 
435  16 
171  12 
154  56 
303  60 

210  68 
335  80 

243  80 
334  88 
161  00 
158  24 
185  04 

1,356  08 
180  32 

183  08 
98  44 

354  20 
491  23 

302  68 
41  40 

466  44 
47  84 
176  64 

204  24 
206  08 
299  92 
299  92 

178  48 
264  96 

1,472  00 
114  08 

244  72 
26128 
326  60 


18,477  72 


$856  17 
1,573  11 
2,471  69 
2,976  85 
2,344  97 
1,525  25 
1,927  31 

795  72 
3,385  06 
2,013  57 
6,725  27 
1,519  39 

712  44 
1,559  52 
3,069  34 
1,817  90 
1,340  93 
2,808  03 
2,866  76 
2,869  52 
2,328  11 
2,326  95 
3,293  80 
4,013  29 

251  50 

402  81 
967  54 

2,644  37 
3,723  82 
1,390  89 
1,578  49 
5,111  06 
2,494  04 
2,248  40 
1,813  33 
1,841  17 
5,230  65 
1,392  50 
1,543  97 

3.063  75 
852  38 

3,677  96 
2,046  S3 
3,035  88 
891  29 
1,746  12 
1,729  23 
17,744  67 
1,483  17 
1,552  67 
1,073  66 
2,401  95 
2,210  62 
2,334  00 

403  94 

4.064  34 
462  97 

1,104  39 
1,761  56 
2,329  20 
1,839  74 
1,698  91 
1,607  73 
1,861  97 
12,224  81 
902  01 
1,488  05 
2,146  10 
5,993  36 


$953  69 

1.083  51 
2,701  69 
3,320  01 
2,586  69 
1,749  73 
2,145  35 

859  22 
3,658  30 
2,223  33 
7,365  59 
1,876  35 

857  80 
1,861  27 
3,398  70 
1,980  74 

1.562  65 

3.084  03 
3,104  12 
3,046  52 
2,484  51 
2,536  71 
3,475  96 
4,500  89 

301  13 
442  37 
1,021  82 
2,900  13 
3,951  06 
1,533  49 
1,744  09 
5,542  54 
2,769  12 
2,451  72 
2,035  05 
2,111  65 
5,665  81 

1.563  62 
1,698  53 
3,387  35 
1,063  06 
4,013  76 
2,290  63 
3,370  76 
1,055  29 
1,904  36 
1,914  27 

19,100  75 
1,633  49 
1,735  75 
1,172  10 
2,756  15 
2,701  85 
2,636  68 

445  34 
4,530  73 

510  81 
1,281  03 
1,965  80 
2,535  23 
2,139  66 
1,998  83 
1,788  21 
2,126  93 
13,098  81 
1,016  09 
1,712  77 
2, 407  33 
6,319  96 


$175,469  75   $193,947  47   $14,969  40 


201  78 
263  55 

72  24 
174  88 

21  30 
248  61 

32  76 
634  20 

405  92 
130  43 


120  51 

35  06 
110  00 

36  96 
93  76 

583  00 
72  06 
80  83 


121  27 


5  05 


41  97 
165  58 
55  97 
58  20 
474  61 
396  42 
192  02 
185  00 


1,576  09 


27  50 
183  05 
40  33 
12  44 
179  51 


147  60 

45  46 

1,501  02 


183  56 
158  02 
351  00 


57  02 
61  50 


129  30 

62  37 

2,034  63 


53  36 

154  05 

2,712  42 


^720  00 
685  00 

1.279  09 
2,044  07 
1,144  54 
1,295  CO 
1,260  00 

396  00 
1,901  58 
1,650  00 
3,950  00 

1.280  00 
630  00 

1,260  00 

1,800  00 

1,350  00 

1,260  00 

1,875  00 

1,880  00 

1,280  00 

975  00 

1,191  80 

1,590  00 

2,800  00 

210  00 

310  00 

360  00 

1,645  64 

1,547  00 

898  00 

1,058  00 

3,050  00 

1,960  00 

1,680  00 

1,483  00 

1,024  00 

2,138  00 

924  55 

1,083  13 

2,178  00 

672  00 

2,445  00 

1,120  00 

1,891  72 

720  00 

862  40 

1,365  50 

7,264  64 

1,040  00 

1,200  00 

830  45 

2,072  00 

1,600  00 

1,800  00 

315  00 

3,415  40 

315  00 

960  00 

990  00 

1,144  00 

1,255  00 

1,350  00 

1,040  00 

1,470  00 

9,727  50 

628  12 

1,400  00 

1,457  75 

1,755  00 


9,151  88 


$132  77 
163  02 
326  34 

1,024  46 
294  03 
342  72 
916  76 
229  09 
815  42 
560  24 

3,977  43 
199  43 
112  64 
328  36 

1,197  99 
435  95 
184  19 
433  90 
622  73 
987  52 

1,387  56 

1,055  55 
3G3  60 
643  38 
65  82 
77  46 
645  36 
526  03 

2,474  53 
174  44 
277  40 

1,002  13 
293  39 
238  72 
287  08 
245  78 

1,906  04 
307  28 
443  22 
666  82 
234  32 

1,524  55 
351  94 
506  81 
118  98 
251  44 
341  52 

8,964  27 
348  19 

293  62 
241  09 
627  26 
768  03 
477  01 

55  55 
840  20 

58  64 
194  21 
196  42 
338  97 
240  88 
315  47 
188  28 
306  05 
1,017  12 

294  56 
291  53 
229  55 
611  57 


S,577  04 


$937  13 
1,050  40 
1,863  98 
3, 140  77 
1,613  45 
1,659  02 
2,425  37 

657  85 
3,351  20 
2,210  24 
8,333  35 
1,589  91 

742  64 
1,583  36 
3,118  50 
1,821  04 
1,5-54  19 
2,345  86 
2,598  49 
2,850  52 
2,434  62 
2,348  18 
1,953  60 
3,564  65 

275  82 

392  51 
1,005  36 
2,213  64 
4,187  16 
1, 126  41 
1,391  60 
4,526  74 
2,649  81 
2,110  74 
1,935  08 
1,269  78 
5,613  13 
1,231  83 
1,563  85 
3,027  87 

946  65 
3,981  99 
1,651  45 
2,398  33 

838  98 
1,264  44 
1,752  48 
17,729  93 
1,386  19 
1,493  62 
1,071  54 
2,882  82 
2,524  05 
2,628  01 

370  55 
4,456  33 

373  64 
1,151  21 
1,243  44 
1,544  48 
1,495  88 
1,665  47 
1,355  56 
1,838  42 
12,779  30 

922  63 
1,744  89 
1,841  35 
5,078  99 


$842  U 
832  71 
179  24 
953  24 


33  81 
201  37 


286  44 
115  16 

272  91 


567  32 

8  46 

738  17 


49  89 

135  67 

1,522  36 

989  73 

25  38 
49  86 


686  49 


407  08 
352  49 


866  28 


99  97 
629  86 
666  95 
331  79 
134  63 
339  48 
156  41 


$14  92 


558  28 
972  43 
216  31 
143  51 
161  79 


277  30 
242  13 
100  56 


840  78 


74  79 
74  42 
137  17 
126  82 
722  36 
990  80 
643  70 
331  36 
430  63 
1,338  51 
917  51 
93  41 
4158 
686  14 


$170,693  32  20,075  67 


279  90 


10,380  61 


9,559  76 


642  37 
1,104  00 


683  54 


8,847  25 


2,204  20 


59  02 


7,168  94 


20,860  76 


126  67 

1,785  02 


1,759  03 


$66,164  08 
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SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLAES. 

TAX  AND  BATE 
FEB  CENT. 
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1.  Ashland,    .... 

5 

5 

4 

2 

§33  00 

f  15  00 

96 

116 

135 

74 

76 

8 

§900  00 

2,  Ceaver,   .  .  . 

15 
1 

5 
5 

9 

1 

6 

29  69 

35  00 

29  69 

512 
30 

372 
39 

777 
43 

81 

54 
53 

5 
6 

2 
2 

3,905  85 

3.  Brady,  .... 

263  31 

4.  Brady,  East, 

4 

6  [ 

2 

2 

60  00 

45  00 

185 

147 

222 

92 

73 

13 

5 

2, 102  29 

.5.  Callensburg, 

2 

5 

1 

1 

35  00 

26  00 

51 

39 

70 

87 

71 

12 

378  40 

6.  Clarion  bor., 

5 

6 

2 

3 

50  00 

3166! 

127 

131 

199 

S3 

76 

124 

1,723  52 

7.  Clarion  twp.. 

9 

5 

7 

11 

23  31i 

23  314 

165 

114 

261 

60 

71 

6 

'4 

1,435  41 

8.  Curllsville,   . 

1 

5 

1 

1 

33  334 

12  50 

27 

16 

29 

83 

61  \ 

5 

128  15 

9.  Edenburg,     . 

5 

5 

2 

3 

60  00 

33  334 

196 

162 

219 

61 

70  ; 

4 

13 

3,10199 

10.  Elk, 

11 

5 

5 

6 

33  20 

34  50 

242 

224 

342 

77 

86 

10 

5 

3,042  98 
2,087  12 

11.  Farmington, 

13 

5 

6 

7 

29  50 

29  14 

265 

215 

322 

79 

83 

10 

12.  Foxburg,   {Inc 

i.) 

3 

10 

3 

54  00 

100 

123 

139 

90 

86 

11 

15 

670  80 

13.  Highland, 

4 

5 

1 

5 

'  30  00 

27  02 

80 

83 

130 

71 

70 

13 

711  86 

14.  Licking,    .   . 

8 

6 

5 

9 

22  50 

22  5a 

173 

1.37 

224 

75 

72 

9 

3 

1,282  44 

15.  Limestone,   . 

10 

5 

10 

5 

26  82 

J5  00 

226 

167 

227 

75 

65 

6 

3 

1,923  15 

16,  Madison,    .   . 

12 

5 

6 

6 

29  334 

28  334 

347 

304 

402 

61 

59 

7 

1,243  61 

17.  Mill  Creek,  . 

5 

5 

2 

3 

27  00 

23  00 

88 

53 

99 

81 

93 

10 

729  25 

18.  Millville,  (Ind 

,') 

1 

5 

1 

28  00 

33 

28 

47 

81 

53 

6 

203  00 

19.  Monroe,  .  .  . 

74 

5 

5 

94 

25  00 

16  00 

114 

92 

157 

77 

79 

24 

554  87 

20.  Mt.  Pleasant,  (I.) 

1 

6 

1 

25  00 

23 

15 

33 

76 

71 

8 

160  06 

21.  New  Bethlehem 

bor., 

3 

6 

3 

33  334 

103 

86 

105 

78 

57 

10 

3 

1,111  59 

22.  Oak  Hall, (Ind.,) 

1 

5 

1 

1 

25  00 

'  11  00 

18 

12 

18 

67 

69 

8 

107  98 

23.  Paint, 

4 
13 

5 
6 

1 

12 

3 
11 

27  00 
27  661 

27  00 
16  36f 

69 

407 

63 

368 

70 
456 

79 

78 

90 
45 

9 

7 

5 

772  08 

24.  Perry, 

2,349  04 

25.  Piney, 

8 

5 

8 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

205 

164 

230 

76 

54 

G 

5 

1,602  69 

26.  Porter, 

14 

5} 

16 

7 

24  30 

18  00 

253 

237 

382 

70 

65 

7 

3 

2,233  53 

27.  Eedbank,  .... 

12 

5 

9 

3 

26  83 

24  834 

295 

231 

323 

70 

68 

7 

1 

2,043  00 

28.  Richland,  .... 

10 
2 

6 
5 

3 

2 

7 

87  00 
26  50 

37  00 

318 
43 

305 
34 

428 
60 

74 

82 

48 
79 

12 
10 

5 

2 

3,21s  72 

29.  Rimersburg,    .   . 

368  43 

30.  Salem, 

6 

5 

5 

1 

27  49 

27  '49 

235 

190 

227 

91 

42 

8 

2,118  71 

31,  Strattonville,  .  . 

2 

54 

1 

1 

35  00 

22  85 

42 

40 

69 

85 

72 

6 

24103 

32.  St.  Petersburg,  . 

4 

8 

1 

7 

80  00 

41  17 

199 

220 

233 

83 

51 

13 

13 

3, 150  10 

33.  Toby, 

11 

5 

g 

9 

23  CO 

17  00 

237 

181 

315 

79 

56 

5 

5 

1,493  28 
2,137  71 

34.  Washington,   .  . 

8 

5 

5 

3 

34  80 

30  334 

168 

118 

200 

81 

99 

10 

3 

2204 

5.32 

147 

1374 

$34  02 

§27  29 

5,682 

4,831 

7,237 

79 

70 

8.55  5.10 

$49,514  91 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Clarion  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3, 1878. 
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J130  06 
460  00 

65  32 
278  76 

68  75 
20148 
260  36 

43  24 


215  00 
407  00 
77  38 
116  00 
249  35 

276  00 
484  08 
176  64 

36  80 
246  56 
30  30 

165  60 

9  20 

83  72 

484  80 

277  84 
310  04 
301  76 
553  C9 
106  72 
306  36 
106  72 
332  69 
299  00 
296  24 

f7,456  86 


-^y^ii 


V  u  t^ 

X  s  ft 

o3  O  ft 

>  O'Ji 


EXPENDITUEES. 


P4 


fin 


b«  O 
P-i 


BESOUECES  AND 
LIABILITIES . 


$833  69 
4,863  37 

424  02 
2,259  42 

478  82 
1,231  57 
1,811  33 

154  23 
2,873  00 
3,543  24 
2,981  36 
2,373  27 
1,037  67 
2,381  58 
2,503  48 
2,] 51  07 

434  19 

303  00 
1,285  39 

226  67 

3,184  94 

110  75 

1,084  50 

3,621  41 

2,C65  51 

2,785  71 

2,CC2  61 

4,973  03 

338  65 

1,612  25 

269  88 

3,150  65 

2,049  33 

2,435  23 

162,434  82 


$963  75 
5,323  37 

489  34 
2,538  18 

547  57 
1,433  05 
2,071  69 

197  47 
2,873  00 
3,758  24 
3,388  36 
2,450  65 
1,153  67 
2,630  93 
2,779  48 
2,635  15 

610  83 

339  80 
1,531  95 

25C  97 

1,350  54 
119  95 

1,168  22 
4,106  21 
2,343  35 
3,095  75 
2,904  S7 
5,526,12 

445  37 
1,918  61 

376  60 
3,483  34 
2,348  33 
2,731  47 

$69,891  68 


$4,485  00 


41  67 
548  '50 


3,475  23 

1,655  89 

132  44 

250  00 

9  10 

1,012  05 

685  75 


407  84 


545  00 
85  19 

740  50 
1,116  98 

250  CO 
1,793  25 


54  96 
18  20 
513  33 
716  39 
668  90 

$19,289  22 


$735  00 

2,000  00 

175  00 

1,260  00 

315  00 

1,168  02 

947  00 

125  00 

1,030  00 

1.860  00 

1,905  00 

1,705  00 

542  50 

1,120  00 

1,223  03 

1,735  80 

610  00 

140  00 

768  00 

150  00 

600  00 

97  00 

540  00 

1,983  80 

932  50 

1,606  63 

1,572  50 

1,750  00 

205  00 

824  77 

299  21 

1,550  50 

1,135  40 

1,325  00 

$33,996  66 


$130  25 

684  75 

181  39 

1,162  05 

59  76 
292  87 
169  67 

16  95 
238  87 
633  17 
260  64 
495  55 
391  61 
319  11 
214  16 
774  05 

119  21 
,  52  94 
101  01 

27  83 

114  16 
8  15 

120  59 
364  19 
478  60 
243  30 
732  76 

1,389  36 
13173 
419  75 
42  67 
819  87 
109  98 
260  09 

$11,563  94 


$865  25 
7,169  75 

356  39 
2,422  05 

406  43 
1,440  89 
1,665  17 

141  95 
4,744  10 
4,149  06 

2.298  08 

2.450  55 
943  21 

2.451  16 
2,122  94 
2,509  85 

729  21 
192  94 
952  06 
177  83 

1,122  00 
105  15 
1,205  59 
2.433  18 
2,151  50 
2,966  91 
2,555  26 
4,932  61 
399  73 

1.299  48 
360  08 

2,883  70 
1,961  77 
2,253  99 

$64,849  82 


$98  50 


141  14 
317  63 
832  64 
55  62 


1,702  77 


34  37 
179  77 
606  .54 
125  30 


146  86 
579  89 
79  14 

672  47 

14  80 

51  71 

1,744  25 

9  85 

1,013  84 

769  11 


77  54 

1,005  07 

10  17 

'386  56 
477  43 

$6,623  02 


407  05 
2,010  81 


2,639  11 
376  01 


1,027  38 


$9,306  95 
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Public  Ixstruotion.  [No.  8 , 

CLEARFIELD,— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLAES. 



TAX  AND  RATE 
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].  Beccaria,    .... 

10 

5 

i    4 

6 

f29  75 

|25  32 

140 

141 

189 

78 

1  07 

5 

$1,122  71 

2.  Bell, 

10 

5 

i    3 

8 

20  00 

20  63 

180 

130 

188 

77 

75 

4 

797  37 

3.  Bloom, 

3 

5 

1    2 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

50 

30 

68 

64 

1  20 

4 

380  40 

4.  Boggs, 

6 

5 

3 

3 

26  66 

26  66 

133 

92 

144 

82 

78 

8 

1,068  14 

5.  Bradford 

7 

5 

5 

2 

33  60 

30  00 

204 

163 

267     83 

82 

5 

1,097  94 

6.  Bradford,  (Ind.) 

1 

5 

1 

20  00 

22 

13 

32  !  82 

62 

7 

. 

11157 

7.  Brady, 

17 

5 

13 

4 

35  70 

34  00 

488 

370 

594 

84 

78 

3 

2 

3,174  29 

8.  Bridgeport,  (In.) 

1 

5 

1 

22  00 

10 

11 

11 

80 

1  08 

9 

123  29 

9.  Burnside  bor..   . 

1 

5 

1 

40  00 

37 

34 

56 

88 

45 

7 

280  00 

10.  Burnside  twp.,  . 

9 

5 

8 

2 

25  94 

'  28  'oo 

233 

231 

270 

72 

57 

3 

1,017  40 

11.  Cliest, 

6 

5 

3 

3 

28  00 

21  33 

150 

179 

183 

57 

52 

5 

778  64 

12.  Clearfield  bor.,  . 

6 

6 

3 

3 

73  33 

35  50 

184 

172 

287 

93 

93 

6 

2,659  32 

13.  Covington,    .  .  , 

5 

5 

3 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

S8 

76 

115 

87 

1  02 

3 

409  79 

14.  Curwensville,     . 

3 

6 

1 

2 

65  00 

42  50 

80 

72 

127 

84 

108 

5 

877  63 

15.  Decatur,        .  .   . 

10 

5 

7 

3 

27  86 

28  33 

191 

180 

241 

79 

82 

n 

930  06 

16.  Ferguson,  .... 

4 

5 

3 

1 

20  00 

20  00 

72 

86 

120 

86 

56 

5 

420  00 

17.  Givard, 

4 

5i 

5 

30  00 

68 

71 

88 

64 

1  05 

2 

279  79 

18.  Goslieu, 

5 

5 

2 

3 

'  31  'so' 

3166 

95 

79 

134 

89 

104 

3 

3 

415  19 

19.  Graham,     .... 

5 

5 

4 

1 

27  50 

22  00 

106 

88 

149 

76 

78 

1 

1 

295  57 

20.  Greenwood,     .  . 

4 

5 

4 

28  00 

62 

47 

91 

78 

109 

6 

4 

837  38 

21.  Gulich, 

6 

5 

4 

3 

'  30  OO' 

30  00 

121 

114 

162 

77 

63 

5 

5 

1,044  11 

22.  Houtzdale,    .   .  . 

4 

5 

2 

2 

40  00 

30  00 

100 

120 

191 

86 

49 

7 

3 

850  00 

23.  Houston,    .... 

7 

8 

7 

1 

41  00 

40  CO 

183 

163 

159 

80 

1  15 

6 

2 

4,800  00 

24.  Jordan, 

6 

5 

1 

5 

24  00 

25  00 

125 

97 

152 

80 

79 

4 

537  36 

25.  Karthaus,  .... 

4 

5 

1 

3 

30  00 

30  00 

73 

72 

93 

65 

89 

3 

356  38 

26.  Knox, 

5 

5 

2 

3 

23  50 

24  00 

97 

84 

160 

88 

70 

3 

289  .32 

27.  Lawrence,    .  .  . 

13 

5 

9 

fi 

29  54 

29  66 

288 

235 

312 

82 

87 

3 

1 

1,756  16 

28.  Lawrence, (Ind.) 

2 

5 

1 

1 

35  00 

25  00 

55 

45 

58 

83 

63 

6 

7 

659  23 

29.  Lumber  City,  .   . 

2 

5 

2 

32  50 

48 

44 

72 

90 

76 

7i 

2 

\          513  51 

30.  Madeira,     .  . 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

20 

32 

40 

76 

46 

6 

198  34 

31.  Morris 

10 

5 

5 

5 

3160 

31  40' 

185 

222 

281 

62 

67 

3i 

1,157  59 

32.  Newburg,  .   .   . 

1 

5 

2 

28  00 

30 

25 

44 

80 

54 

5 

149  31 

33.  New  Washington 

1 

5 

1 

40  00 

45 

38 

54 

78 

53 

3i 

172  12 

34.  Osceola, 

4 

5 

1 

3 

50  00 

'  31  66! 

129 

149 

215 

92 

54 

8i 

8 

j       2,087  02 

35.  Penn, 

4 

5 

2 

2 

34  00 

28  00 

83 

88 

122 

72 

77 

1 

261  27. 

36.  Pike, 

9 

5 

7 

2 

29  28 

29  00 

187 

150 

263 

78 

83 

5 

1,225  44 

37.  Union, 

3 

7i 

2 

4 

32  00 

24  33i 

31 

40 

38 

67 

1  10 

5 

215  00 

38.  Union,  or  Eock- 

ton,  (Ind.,)  .   . 

1 

5 

1 

26  00 

19 

28 

24 

79 

60 

4 

4 

180  46 

39.  Wallaceton,     .   . 

1 

5 

1 

25  00 

21 

29 

34 

68 

54 

5 

169  64 

40.  Woodward,  .   .  . 

11 

5 

"s 

3 

35  Oo' 

33  00 

266 

287 

374     80 

74 

6 

3 

1,944  75 

212 

5.19 

130 

98 

f32  84 

$28  73 

4,662 

4,327 

6,222     79 

79  i 

4.71  3.5' 

1   $35,643  49 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Cleabfield  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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$285  20 


80  20 
200  56 
339  48 

22  08 
562  12 

14  72 

63  38 

276  92 
227  41 
402  96 

161  00 
185  84 
436  08 

126  00 
134  32 

94  76 

162  92 
78  20 

149  04 

277  84 
162  84 

127  88 
116  84 
153  63 
442  52 

67  16 
72  68 
19  32 
379  04 
51  52 
63  48 
299  00 
141  62 
255  76 
80  04 

29  44 
61  64 

180  87 

|6,986  31 


$1,043  20 

1,5S8  45 

418  42 

2,045  19 

2,956  13 

290  46 

3,546  46 

149  67 

279  63 

1,237  80 

531  71 

3,651  20 

1,419  00 

1,137  40 

1,535  54 

400  00 

2,797  98 

1,658  97 

686  06 

994  79 

1,366  14 

1.157  23 

2,406  04 

1,072  07 

1,C54  31 

1,446  69 

1,952  94 

909  91 

384  00 

178  86 

1,231  19 

153  31 

155  57 

6,207  10 

875  19 

1,563  34 

1,468  94 

236  09 
81  50 

2,265  26 

§54,533  74 


$1,328  40 
1,588  45 

498  62 
2,215  75 
3,295  61 

312  54 
4,108  58 

164  39 

343  01 

1.514  72 
759  12 

4,054  16 
1,580  00 
1,323  24 
1,971  62 

526  00 
2,932  30 
1,753  73 

848  98 
1,072  99 

1.515  18 
1,435  07 
2,568  88 
1,199  95 
1,171  15 
1,600  32 
2,395  46 

977  07 

456  68 

198  18 

1,610  23 

204  83 

219  05 

6,506  10 

1,016  81 

1,819  10 

1,548  98 

265  53 
143  14 

2,446  13 

$61,520  05 


$40  00 


133  61 
17  50 


45  96 

50  00 
84  49 

1,269  60 

51  89 
75  00 


853  93 
21  00 
518  15 
592  92 
57  00 
1,109  16 


31  58 
164  49 
146  86 
46  21 
38  51 
2  85 
123  03 


9  20 
5,553  37 


166  05 
$11,286  72 


$1,355  00 

1,025  00 
450  00 
800  00 

1,142  17 
100  00 

2,996  00 
110  00 
148  77 

1,188  00 
745  00 

1,959  00 
750  00 
900  00 

1,400  00 
400  00 
630  00 
790  00 
685  00 
560  00 
630  CO 
491  01 

2,653  45 
745  00 
600  00 
595  00 

1,920  00 
300  00 
32.5  00 
103  40 

1,298  00 
140  00 
200  00 
725  00 
650  00 

1,315  00 
534  00 

130  00 

125  00 

1,912  50 

$33,526  30 


$359  97 
327  92 

64  72 
453  34 
711  81 
369  63 
678  58 

13  00 

36  04 
424  53 
151  58 
2,403  51 
324  77 
361  44 
332  65 

81  00 
154  80 
188  50 

97  93 

95  52 
178  84 
814  71 
392  82 
193  17 

79  23 

96  13 
180  66 
185  08 

67  94 
100  93 
302  57 
29  80 
39  61 
1,073  35 
102  22 
419  79 
109  84 

96  20 
25  51 

255  89 

$12,373  53 


$1,714  97 

l,a52  92 

554  72 

1,253  34 

1,853  98 

469  63 

3,808  19 

140  50 

184  81 

1,653  49 

946  58 

4,445  00 

2,344  37 

1,313  33 

1,807  65 

481  00 

784  80 

1,832  48 

803  93 

1,173  67 

1,401  76 

1,362  72 

4,155  43 

938  17 

710  81 

855  62 

2,247  52 

531  29 

431  45 

207  18 

1,723  60 

169  80 

248  81 

7,351  72 

752  22 

1,819  10 

643  84 

226  20 

160  51 

2,234  44 

$57,186  55 


$435  00 
235  53 
373  90 
992  41 
896  58 


1,834  01 

23  89 

154  06 

1,187  82 

1,965  63 


559  24 
1,667  33 

245  00 
2,147  50 


763  60 


833  26 

1,193  19 

1.755  39 

261  73 

969  45 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Crawfoud  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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8 

5 

8 
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72 
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10 

30 

Vo 
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2,786 
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82 
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10 

3 
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5 

7 

3 

2 

39  03 

32  05 

115 
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87 

97 

6 
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13.  Jackson,     .... 

7i 

5 

7 
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.... 
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159 
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73 

75 

4 
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14.  Jefferson,  .... 

6 

5 

6 

25  00 
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65 

50 

2 

8 
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15.  Londonderry,    . 

15 

5 

15 

1 

31  30 

'  27  50 

285 
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75 
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5 
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16.  Lykensbor.,   .   . 

7 

7^ 

4 

3 

50  25 

28  33J 

315 

307 

369 

86 

^^\ 

10 

5 

4,436  72 

17.  Lykens  twp.,  .  . 

8 

5 

8 

22  00 

.... 

201 

164 

242 

68 

53 

2i 

2| 

1,955  85 

18.  Middletown,    .  . 

13 

8 

7 

6 

48  43 

30  50 

325 

318 

391 

81 

89 

10 

3 

6,398  46 

19.  Mifflin,        .  .      . 

7 

5 

7 

20  00 
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75 

62 

3 
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5 

6 

3 

3 
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26  66§ 
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73 

8 

"7 
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8 

5 
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30  00 
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76 

60 

a 
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8 

5 

7 
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3150 
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77 

73 
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8 

5 
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1       267 
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77 

67 

3 

'I'i 
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2 

5h 
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35  00 

.... 

48 

.32 

51 

82 

108 

6 

44172 
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2 

5h 
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20 

22 

18 

55 

102 

7 
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9 

6 

9 

35  CO 

.... 

254 

186 

352 

82 

81 
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3,496  08 

27.  Swatara,     .... 

14 

6 

13 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

;        416 

369 

562 

77 

68 

3 

3 

6,500  00 

28.  Swatara,  Lower, 

8 

6 

7 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

!        194 

152 

243 

70 

94 

Si 

If 

3,000  00 

29.  Unlontown,     .  . 

2 

5 

2 

35  00 

1         45 

44 

81 

86 

90 

5 

5 

962  48 
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10 

5 

9 

1 

23  78 

23  00 

j        264 

203 

87 

80 

54 

5 

2,028  84 

31.  Wiconisco,   .   .  . 

9 

7 

6 

3 

45  83 

30  00 

309 

261 

363 

85 

71  j 

10 

3 

3,448  79 

32.  Williams,  .... 

9 

6§ 

9 

45  93 

1        363 

351 

431 

83 

60 

10 

3 

4,393  50 

33.  Wayne,  (new, )  . 

1 

.      .      .   1 

3021 

6.86 

229 

94 

$34  81 

$31  08 

8,937 

7,958 

10,940 

78 

75 

5.13  3.45  S142. 351  20 

1         ! 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Dauphin  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

DELAWARE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 
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'J 
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u 
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i 

Ex.  Doc]        Statistics — Delaware  and  Elk  Counties. 
For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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$2,813  92 
1,125  73 
2,351  35 

66,582  36 
896  81 
2,706  62 
5,432  43 
1,16124 
2,181  08 
2,630  97 
4,055  35 
2,475  10 
5,998  11 
2, 174  49 
3,443  32 
3,582  93 
4,769  70 
4,17152 
951  94 
2,483  77 
2,081  29 
4,299  71 

16,541  12 

3,904  49 

1,996  89 

709  12 

409  71 

3,754  99 

$156  75 

449  06 

100  76 
259  15 

892  43 
864  60 
259  63 

593  33 
1,041  76 

404  77 
1,363  72 

311  61 

68  90 
91  13 

$2104 

'   844 '34 
29,322  64 

5,090  50 
3,104  64 

'  '2,537  W 

438  08 

3,636  10 

849  91 

134  00 

716  95 

9,516  93 

950  39 

133  30 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
lO 
ll 
l2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
l7 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

$9,258  98 

^153,634  02 

$162,893  00 

1  $23,001  77 

$67,533  36 

$65,150  93 

$155,686  06 

$6,857  60 

$57,296  71 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 


EECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUKES. 

BESOUKCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

s 

ft 
0 
u 

ft 

c3 

« 

71 

From    ta- es    and    all 
other  sou  rces.  except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts. 

11    _ 
3  3  0 

-i   •  be 

0  sjjg 

■  S^s 

Sft2 
0 

a 
bD 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors.  &c.,   and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

Resources. 

'2 
3 

i 

c 

$154  64 
358  00 
307  28 

149  9T 
166  52 
276  92 

53  36 
360  64 

98  44 
24104 

$4,958  06 
1,987  41 
3,908  01 
418  50 
l,6r,6  92 
1,414  44 
1,724  97 
991  83 
3,145  27 
1,273  79 
1,421  30 

$5,113  30  1 
2,345  41 
4,215  29  ' 

418  50 
1,806  83 
1,580  96 
2,001  89 
1,045  19 
3,505  91 
1,372  23 
1,662  34 

$25,067  90 

$776  00 
597  37 
164  63 
13  24 
70190 

72  09 

638  83 
116  33 
235  91 

$1,470  00 

1,235  00 

2,384  00 

293  00 

960  00 

1,080  00 

1,392  31 

768  00 

2,390  00 

839  96 

985  00 

$182  32 
391  60 
1,638  26 
70  93 
155  70 
218  50 
398  01 
163  79 
463  97 
197  22 
150  98 

$2,428  32 
2,223  97 
4,186  83 

377  17 
1,820  60 
1,298  50 
1,803  41 

931  79 
3,492  80 
1,153  51 
1,371  87 

$2,684  98 

121  44 

1,456  40 

724  92 

1,459  41 

2,176  37 

4,259  43 

1,685  63 

2,415  46 

1,350  79 

261  68 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

$2,166  80 

$22,901  10 

$3,319  30 

$13,797  27 

$4,031  26 

$21,147  83 

jl8,59fi  61 

300 
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;  scH's. 

1 

TEACHEBS. 

SCHOLABS. 

TAX  A^D  RATE 
PEK  CENT. 

1"" 
lO 

1         1 

;   1  . 

O 

■    & 

1 

:3 

o 

la)  g  o  0) 

i     K'2 
1     ^a- 

DISTRICTS. 

if 

1    3 

!  n 
;  o 
1   o 

:  .a 

1^ 

1 

u 

Number  of  males. 
Number  of  females 

"5 

O 

< 

2  0 
<1 

S 

<M 

o 

i. 

s 

3 

a 

o 

V 
g 
3 

.=  o 
£2 

US 

< 

V 

u 

SI'S 

[       !3 

o 

:  a 

53 
a 

o 

N  umber  of  mills  lev 

for  school  purpos 

Number  of  mills  lev 

for  building  nurooi 

Total   amount  of  t 
levied  lor  school  a 
building  purpose! 

1.  Albion, 

i     2 

:  71 

:       1 

1 

$50  00 

$35  00 

71 

53 

80  1  84 

82 

5     .   . 

[        $596  50 

2.  Amltv 

10 

1     6" 

1   3 

10 

25  00 

25  00 

120 

116 

212     90 

65 

3  :      i 

1,393  85 

3.  Belle  Valley,  (I.) 

!      1 

8 

3 

29  00 

47 

23 

30  1  82 

G5 

21.    . 

328  73 

4.  Cook  or  Concord, 

10 

6 

5 

16 

'  25  00 

17  CO 

147 

l:i4 

163  '  84 

1  17 

2     .   . 

1,231  38 

5.  Conueaut,  .... 

1  14 

6 

7 

12 

30  00 

27  CO 

172 

173 

280     80 

85 

2i   .   . 

1,860  40 

6.  Corry, 

21 

9 

5 

17 

61  77 

34  5G 

530 

514 

716 

91 

1  00 

6  1    6 

15,226  04 

7.  Edinboro',    .  .  . 

3 

9 

4 

30  50 

93 

96 

181 

93 

85 

3f  .   . 

1,402  54 

8.  Elgin, 

1 

7 

2 

26  14 

21 

21 

40 

83 

57 

1.53  38 

9.  Elk  Creek,     .  .  . 

10 

7 

4 

12 

30  61 

18  67 

217 

145 

300 

80 

79 

s" 

1,916  23 

10.  Elk   Creek    and 

1 

Franklin,  (I..) 

1 

8 

1 

1 

33  00 

15  CO 

46 

27 

37 

84 

49 

2 

251  65 

U.  Erie  City,  .... 

84 

10 

9 

75 

65  11 

33  52 

2,063 

1,977 

2,825 

94 

98 

4 

1 

69,040  39 

12.  Eairview  bor. ,   . 

3 

7 

1 

2 

60  00 

30  00 

68 

48 

91 

90 

1  15 

4 

1,011  02 

13.  Fairvicw  twp,    . 

12 

6§ 

11 

11 

34  59 

27  04 

212 

184 

321 

85 

108 

2i 

3,114  06 

14.  Franklin,  .... 

8 

6 

3 

13 

28  90 

22  05 

141 

113 

180 

79 

83 

2 

1,055  11 

15.  Girard  borough. 

4 

8 

1 

3 

100  00 

35  00 

105 

110 

180 

90 

91 

3i 

1,973  56 

16.  Girard  twp,  .   .  . 

16 

7 

12 

16 

30  2S 

25  16 

313 

2.57 

371 

84 

82' 

14 

2,434  21 

17.  Greene, 

9k 

7 

1 

17 

30  00 

22  19 

234 

165 

215  1  89 

59 

1 

661  32 

18.  Greenfield,   .   .  . 

9 

5§ 

5 

12 

28  00 

19  73 

157 

117 

162     84 

74 

3 

1 

1,623  11 

19.  Harbor  Creek,    . 

13 

7 

7 

18 

30  00 

26  68 

227 

223 

230 

55 

87 

2 

2,573  83 

20.  Lake    Pleasant, 

(Ind..)    .... 

3 

6 

1 

5 

28  00 

21  00 

71 

81 

130 

85 

51 

2j 

400  00 

21.  LeBoeuff,  .... 

12 

6 

7 

13 

20  00 

15  50 

223 

140 

250 

85 

91 

2 

1,314  02 

22.  Lockport  bor.,  . 

2 

6l 

1 

2 

40  CO 

25  00 

56 

40 

63 

82 

78 

2i 

327  94 

23.  McKeau,     .... 

13 

9? 

7 

10 

13  00 

15  50 

253 

163 

274 

83 

95 

1 

1 

1,743  19 

24.  Middleboro',   .   . 

1 

8 

2 

24  CO 

26 

20 

36 

92 

103 

2 

126  40 

25.  Mill  Creek,    .  .  . 

14 

8 

3     11 

40  00 

40  00 

236 

216 

423 

85 

120 

li  .   .1 

4,323  93 

26.  aiill  Village,    .   . 

2 

6 

2 

3 

35  CO 

22  00 

47 

57 

91 

83 

60  1 

3 

14 

430  30 

27.  North  East  bor.. 

4 

u 

2 

2 

5ii66 

30  00 

108 

106 

173 

91 

93  1 

2i 

24 

2,605  38 

28.  North  East  twp, 

17 

7 

9 

25 

23  00 

23  00 

302 

224 

317 

84 

101  1 

21 

4 

5,089  27 

29.  Springfield,  .   .   . 

15 

6 

7 

14 

21  00 

18  00 

208 

184 

312 

SO 

123 

14 

2,177  94 

30.  Summit,  .... 

9 

7 

3 

6 

17  22 

17  22 

155 

116 

171 

83 

83 

2 

1 

1,443  73 

31.  Union  township. 

13i 

6 

2 

18 

26  00 

17  82 

207 

174 

244 

88 

69 

1 

921  09 

32,  Union    City    or 

jMillsboro',  .   . 

7 

8  1 

1 

8 

75  00 

23  00  1 

227 

182 

270 

89 

89 

8 

3,668  89 

33.  Venango,   .... 

11 

6 

6 

17 

29  G3| 

21  20  '. 

167 

161 

131 

97 

83 

2       1 

2,205  23  ■ 

34.  Washington,  .  . 

IG 

6 

10 

13 

22  00 

17  50 

214 

177 

343 

91 

121 

14  .  . 

1,574  33 

35.  Waterford  bor. , 

3 

9 

1 

2 

70  CO 

30  00  i 

87 

94 

116 

92 

77 

3 

959  48 

36.  Waterford  twp, 

17 

6 

5 

21 

20  00 

15  33  j 

253 

177 

332 

85 

1  10 

34 

2.291  53 

37.  Waltsburg,  .  .  . 

2 

8 

4 

2 

36G2i 

15  00 

58 

54 

72 

85 

67 

5 

541  34  - 

38.  Wayne, 

12 
406 

7 

8 

16 

27  25 

23  CO  1 

163 

141 

286 

88 

94 

34  .  .| 

1,766  74 

155 

435 

$37  43 

24  30 

i 

8,142 

7,022 

10,613 

86 

82 

3.03 

1 

1.60 

1 

^141,756  66 

\ 
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7S8  44 
322  CO 
893  28 
238  80 
493  12 
89  24 
S25  18 


17,942  66 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITCBES. 


EEsormcEs  and 

LIABILITIES. 


=  32 


^  be—  o 


$103  96 

f764  80 

182  16 

1,550  02 

63  48 

454  34 

274  16 

1,409  33 

371  68 

1,860  40 

1,335  91 

12,015  85 

225  40 

1.751  44 

47  48 

201  23 

386  40 

1,671  93 

5152 

299  57 

6,195  45 

75,303  07 

113  16 

1,112  73 

301  00 

4,805  71 

220  80 

1,205  C3 

171  12 

2,169  07 

544  64 

3,194  57 

3C5  44 

2,Ci9  83 

21160 

1,682  89 

423  20 

3,822  84 

85  56 

439  49 

348  63 

1,863  68 

112  24 

356  06 

&39  48 

2,268  72 

4140 

270  2-3 

6S3  68 

7,185  32 

1C120 

586  56 

3C6  1C 

5,868  6'J 

542  80 

4,970  &5 

469  20 

2,745  58 

253  00 

2,C61  52 

314  64 

1,693  49 

2,828  11 
2,347  81 
2,401  43 
1,491  59 
3,352  44 
636  13 
1,016  34 


?868  76 
1,732  18 
517  82 
1,683  49 
2,232  08 
13,951  76 
1,976  84 
248  71 
2,058  33 


2,237 

468 

2,6G8 

311 

7,879 

687 

6,234 

5,513 

3,214 

2,3-4 

2,CC8 


3,616  55 
2,069  81 
2,  SCO  71 
1,730  39 
3,845  50 
725  37 
2,241  52 


^103,223  71   :;<1S1  160  37 


f  90  23 
a4  46 
47  70 
14  63 
239  72 
689  52 
58  75 
5  CO 


3  90 
13,123  60 
155  31 
1,873  04 
107  65 
359  10 
64  29 
550  00 
46J  95 
192  58 


26  33 
1,381  C8 


1,172  15 
169  81 

2,C50  63 

1,275  50 
3S3  70 

1,390  10 
69  15 


206  CG 
75  50 

153  90 
50  00 
45  80 

185  C2 


$718  63 

829  27 

348  00 

1,140  00 

1,401  50 

8,324  83 

1,220  to 

183  CO 

1,995  59 

192  43 
32,6;0  91 

S40  00 
3,559  05 
1,119  68 
1,457  95 
2,988  CO 
1,351  50 
1,132  23 
2,413  92 

404  72 
1,134  75 

374  00 
1,253  09 

192  CO 
4,314  5.3 

3.38  00 
1,299  98 
3,299  00 
1,892  00 

928  64 
1,488  40 

2,382  00 
1..545  30 
1.784  40 
1^170  00 
1,618  00 
5S3  CO 
1,8-3.3  20 


$.55  70 
261  50 
106  &3 
287  26 
676  15 
4,885  62 
1,113  53 
41  88 
40  00 

93  92 
25,599  36 
222  50 
573  00 
239  87 
402  43 
9C5  70 
369  C8 
257  59 
510  24 

95  56 
318  16 

99  36 
236  C7 

39  14 
1,.328  48 
175  46 
346  80 
481  75 
338  43 
208  2J 
317  84 

1,001  60 
264  08 
343  81 
256  44 
559  21 
46  09 
1S9  10 


$864  56 

1,115  23 

.502  05 

1,441  94 

2,317  .37 

13,899  97 

2,392  28 

229  83 

2,035  59 


293 
71,343 
1,217 
5,005 
1,467 
2,219 
3,957 
2,270 
1,853 
3,116 


$4  20 
616  95 

15  77 
275  09 


f 26, 698  27  $90,718  03  543,3Cfl  31 


500 
1,479 

473 
2,870 

231 
6,=815 

683 
3,697 
5,056 
2,614 
2,520 
1,875 

3,  .393  60 

2,015  44 
2,203  77 
1,580  34 
2,227  21 
6S9  89 
2,239  44 


47  05 
1,017  98 

48  79 
10, 145  31 


120  71 

84  69 

1,129  30 

24  77 
749  20 


87  87 
1,325  54 


2,537  44 
290  61 
714  25 


$:60,717  23  j  21,033  09 


$85  29 

26,922  95 

255  36 


1,208  38 
41  37 


11  21 
181  51 


662  20 


$29,930  04 
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SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLABS. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
FEB  CENT. 

DISTRICTS. 

a 

a 

o 
o 

S3 

O 

u 

^ 

St" 

s 

O 

3 
|2i 

a 

O 

3 
B 

O 

m.a 

(U  ft 

1^ 

Eg 

< 

V 

B 

<M 
O 

u 
<v 

a 

"a 

a 

o 

o 

a 

ll 

r     ^ 
< 

o 

V 

s 
< 

a 
o 

a 

a 

o 
O 

11 

it 

a  u 
s.o 

5" 

">  o 
3  o 

Opbo 

1.  Belle  Vernon,    - 

4 

5 

2 

2 

?45C0 

$35  00 

131 

144 

189 

89 

70 

10 

10 

?3,340  72 

2.  Bridgeport,  .   .  . 

6 

7 

3 

3 

46  66f 

SO  CO 

165 

229 

205 

83 

90 

8 

2 

2,499  08 

3.  Brownsville  bor 

8 

8 

3 

5 

51  CO 

32  00 

123 

125 

191 

84 

126 

5 

1 

3,144  06 

4.  Brownsville  twp 

1 

7 

.    . 

1 

30  CO 

30 

25 

33 

00 

62 

2 

232  92 

5.  Bullslcin,    .  .  .  . 

11 

5 

13 

1 

'  31  25 

16  CO 

301 

260 

328 

72 

57 

2 

'  i 

2,692  44 

6.  Conncllsville  boi 

8 

8 

1 

7 

85  00 

40  72 

299 

303 

398 

85 

65 

4 

4 

5,560  32 

7.  Counellsvilletwr 

3 

7 

3 

50  00 

125 

97 

131 

83 

70 

211  .   . 

1,01G  23 

8.  Dawson  bor.,  .  . 

1 

6 

1 

50  CO 

55 

40 

76 

89 

55 

3 

. 

395  29 

9.  Dunbar, 

18 

5 

13 

5 

33  00 

39  CO 

510 

450 

768 

80 

72 

2? 

3,977  94 

10.  Fayette  City,  .  . 

4 

6 

1 

3- 

70  CO 

36  66f 

103 

119 

149 

89 

90 

5 

5 

1,754  85 

11.  Franklin,  .  .  .  . 

7 

5 

2 

5 

33  CO 

33  CO 

207 

161 

264 

80 

67 

u 

1,254  49 

12.  Georges,     .  .  .  . 

12 

5 

9 

3 

33  CO 

31  CO 

321 

264 

399 

69 

35 

2 

2,350  68 

13.  German,     .  .  .   . 

11 

5 

8 

3 

S2  50 

30  00 

239 

187 

263 

76 

90 

2 

2 

3,848  04 

14.  Henry  Clay,     .   . 

7 

5 

6 

1 

25  CO 

25  00 

170 

134 

165 

59 

GO 

7 

1,151  92 

15.  Jefferson,  .  .  .  . 

8 

5 

4 

4 

33  22 

32  53 

164 

160 

246 

76 

91 

2 

1,606  75 

16.  Luzerne,    .  .  .  . 

9 

5 

2 

7 

35  00 

23  00 

213 

186 

248 

74 

83 

u 

1,658  19 

17.  Masoutown,     .   . 

2 

5 

2 

42  50 

54 

38 

77 

89 

93 

4 

363  38 

18.  jMenallen,  .   .  .  . 

5 

5 

5 

30  CO 

159 

177 

176 

77 

60 

U 

753  29 

19.  New  Haven,    .   . 

1 

8 

1 

55  CO 

67 

42 

66 

81 

52 

4i 

594  31 

20,  New  Salem,  (I.,) 

2 

6 

2 

1 

35  00 

'  30  CO 

31 

33 

43 

80 

1  14 

2i 

a30  50 

21.  Nicholson,    .   .  . 

7 

5 

7 

33  71 

209 

145 

219 

82 

73 

2 

1,527  82 

22.  Perry, 

8 

5 

6 

5 

SSC6S 

'  35  50 

214 

191 

275 

83 

87 

2 

'si 

2,928  66 

23.  Redstone,  .... 

8 

5 

5 

3 

35  CO 

35  00 

169 

135 

217 

75 

98 

2 

1,484  35 

24.  Salt  Lick,  .  .  .  . 

10 

5 

11 

1 

26  00 

20  00 

242 

202 

229 

58 

60 

7 

1,345  60 

25.  Spring  Hill,     .   . 

8 

5 

5 

3 

36  00 

35  00 

185 

142 

29 

76 

94 

li 

1,164  05 

26.  Springfield,  .  .  . 

12 

5 

11 

1 

26  71 

26  00 

251 

222 

251 

71 

73 

6i 

1,818  00 

27.  Stewart, 

9 

5 

7 

2 

29  00 

28  00 

178 

160 

203 

71 

87 

9 

1,578  10 

28.  Tyrone, 

14 

5 

13 

1 

40  00 

35  03 

443 

367 

550 

74 

77 

3 

2 

5,500  99 

29.  Uniontown  bor.. 

9 

8 

2 

7 

70  00 

40  00 

304 

251 

403 

90 

88 

hh 

4,929  05 

30.  Union,  North,  . 

11 

5 

5 

6 

29  CO 

30  00 

325 

256 

368 

80 

59 

n 

2,655  51 

31.  Union,  South,    . 

5 

6 

3 

2 

30  00 

30  CO 

125 

114 

180 

72 

68 

1 

1 

1,086  64 

32.  Washington,  .   . 

5 

5 

3 

2 

35  00 

35  00 

121 

106 

155 

83 

84 

2 

2 

1,513  85 

33.  Wliarlon,  .... 

12 

5 

9 

3 

30  00 

28  00 

199 

176 

223 

60 

102 

8 

2,069  29 

34.  Wharton, (Ind.,) 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

19 
6,451 

20 

29 

79 

SO 

ii 

173  92 

217 

5.44 

168 

87 

$39  70 

J3153 

5,501 

7,739 

78 

87  j 

3.94 

3. 02 

^,239  33 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Fayette  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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BECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITUEES . 


pi 


-SB'S-! 


EESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


|221  72 
267  72 
408  48 

69  92 
509  68 
534  52 
420  44 
104  88 
913  56 
210  68 
311  88 
604  44 
374  44 
225  15 
292  56 
446  20 

96  60 
278  76 
118  68 

47  84 
313  72 
332  12 
262  70 
370  00 
362  43 
402  04 
288  88 
770  00 
733  24 
4S2  08 
267  04 
224  48 
329  36 

16  53 


11,632  85 


p,956  79 

3,052  44 

4,C23  65 

3C9  61 

3,2i.3  C2 

7,8U  6J 

1,698  63 

281  20 

3,643  22 

2,121  38 

1,969  84 

2,106  15 

4,067  06 

1, 166  82 

1,925  15 

1,945  64 

475  12 

889  99 

522  99 

346  67 

1,761  96 

2,C35  50 

1,812  59 

487  82 

1,244  77 

2,169  94 

1,721  18 

4,771  68 

6,095  53 

2,463  17 

1,876  03 

1,775  93 

1,952  52 

173  92 


$3,178  51 
3,920  16 
4,435  13 

379  53 
3,712  70 
8,376  16 
2, 119  07 

386  03 
4,556  78 
2,332  06 
2,281  72 
2,710  59 
4,441  50 
1,391  97 
2,217  71 
2,391  84 

571  72 
1,168  75 

641  67 

394  51 
2,075  63 
3,267  62 
2,075  29 

857  82 
1,607  25 
2,571  98 
2,013  06 
5,541  68 
6,828  77 
2,951  25 
2,163  07 
2,000  41 
2,231  88 

190  48 


6,401  55    $88  034  40 


fl59  53 

1,682  76 

599  93 


100  50 
20  50 
25  55 
54  03 

432  90 
46  50 

631  66 

123  41 

2,657  21 

22  99 


52  56 

14  25 

25  75 

4  00 

516  54 

1,115  93 

381  79 

63  84 

52  12 

400  92 

46  77 

1,111  83 

161  54 

310  71 

1,032  23 

62  62 

137  78 


$12,078  65  $'17,08»  90 


$800  00 

1,712  25 

2,449  00 

210  00 

1,523  00 

2,960  00 

l,0o0  00 

292  00 

3,340  00 

1,080  CO 

1,155  00 

1,955  00 

1,750  00 

875  00 

1,314  90 

1,500  00 

425  00 

750  00 

410  00 

350  00 

1,180  00 

1,515  00 

1,400  00 

1,264  CO 

1,425  CO 

1,6C0  00 

1,295  00 

2,800  00 

3,360  00 

1,625  00 

900  00 

875  00 

1,768  75 

150  00 


$2,326  39 

514  97 

440  48 

50  98 

2,620  39 

2,435  74 

191  12 

39  72 

439  35 

747  60 

173  83 

576  95 

168  08 

161  49 

225  71 

239  58 

41  23 

149  71 

65  07 

39  75 

261  12 

1,184  03 

144  50 

820  87 

186  70 

291  48 

735  89 

1,614  27 

2,944  40 

712  17 

J82  21 

996  92 

373  14 

34  18 


$3,285  92 

3,909  98 

3,489  41 

260  98 

4,243  89 

5,416  14 

1,266  67 

385  75 

4,212  25 

1,874  10 

1,960  49 

2,G55  36 

4,605  29 

1,059  48 

1,510  61 

1,739  58 

518  79 

913  96 

530  82 

393  75 

1,937  66 

3,814  96 

1,926  29 

2,148  71 

1,663  82 

2,292  40 

2,077  66 

5,526  10 

6,465  94 

2,647  88 

2,114  44 

1,934  54 

2,279  67 

184  18 


$945  72 
118  55 


1,539  13 

1,863  27 

433  CO 

1,950  61 


$18,392  21 
688  31 


1,158  53 


321  23 
1,327  12 
3,246  21 
413  91 
677  10 
652  26 


254  79 
636  22 


149  00 


71  32 

547  45 
271  69 
497  40 


472  13 
48  63 


2  21 
6  30 


$22,130  02 


1,297  57  i  16,134  60 


7,186  38 


3,337  62 


13  59 


16,637  17 


$48,600  38  ! 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

FOREST — TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHEES. 

SCHOLAKS. 

, 

TAX  AND  R.\TE 
PEU  CENT. 
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o 

P 
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3 
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3 
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s^S 
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<u 

o 

bi.S 
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;3  :j    0-2 

J2 

.Q 

J2 

S'a 

s)  S? 

c^    1 

£■3 

2  !fe  = 

S 
s 

i>  3 

3 

B 

3 

i"  0 
^B 

^■^ 

1i    1 

'i°  =5 

m 
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Yi 

"A 

< 

-< 

;2i 

^1 

< 

< 

o    1 

,?;   '>',■- 

B 

1.  Barnett,     .... 

7  1    5 

1 

6 

!»23  00 

123  00 

81 

85 

72 

69 

102 

10     .   . 

§831  61 

2.  Green,     .  . 

4i:  6 

1 

.5 

25  00 

25  00 

52 

43 

76 

80 

1  31 

.)     .   . 

557  86 

3.  Green,  (Ind.,)  . 

.... 

.... 

4.  Harmony,     .   .  . 

8  1     6 

2 

6 

30  00 

30  00 

105 

91 

110 

80 

1  38 

10    .   . 

2,«1  62 

5.  Hiskory,    .... 

5       6  [ 

5 

5 

19  00 

19  00 

59 

61 

81 

TO 

83 

!    4     .    . 

52160 

6.  Howe, 

3  ,     61 

2 

2 

43  00 

35  00  ' 

26 

40 

41 

89 

2  03 

10       1 

2,2!1  87 

7.  Jenks, 

3 

6 

1 

2 

40  00 

35  00 

18 

23 

25 

73 

•2  90 

4     .    . 

859  06 

8.  Kingsley,  .... 

6 

64 

1 

3 

26  00 

20  00  ' 

69 

55 

83 

80 

1  33 

2       3 

607  75 

1).  Tionesta  bor.,    . 

U 

6i 

1 

1 

45  00 

30  00 

42 

45 

75 

83 

93  I 

5     .   . 

684  00 

10.  Tionesta  twp.,  . 

8 

5 

1 

7 

26  00 

26  00 

69 

72 

106 

78 

1  55 

7i     2i 

702  59 

4Si     6 

15 

37 

$30  78 

f  27  56 

521 

515 

672 

78 

1  43  ' 

\ 

6.39  2.17 

1        1 

§3,450  86 

FRANKLIIV.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTRICTS. 


TEACHERS. 


1.  Antrim,  .  .  .   . 

2.  Chambersburg 

3.  Fannett,    .   . 

4.  Greene,   .   .  . 

5.  Greencastle, 

6.  Guilford,  .   . 

7.  Hamilton,     . 

8.  Letterkenny, 

9.  Tjurgan,  .  .  . 

10.  Mercersburg, 

(Ind.,)    .  . 

11.  Metal, 

12.  Montgomery, 

13.  Peters,     .  . 

14.  QuiDcy,  .  .  . 

15.  Southampton, 

16.  St.  Tliomas,  . 

17.  Warren ,     .   . 

18.  Washington, 

19.  Waynesboro, 


, 

o 

& 

m 

^ 

""  J 

d 

a 

a 

il 

ma 
.2  o 

a 

s 

"5  " 

3d 

^  u 

o 

u 

o» 

So. 

a 

bum 

bi^ 

a 

a 

fed 

3 

3 

>s 

^a 

'A 

^ 

■< 

<! 

60  00 
31  C4 
31  93 

31  89 
33  28 

32  85 
3i  61 
25  00 

33  CO 
48  62 

$35  99 


SCHOLARS. 


?32  25 

$25  25 

56  m 

39  31 

29  45 

30  25 

34  77 

29  25 

46  75 

29  75 

32  70 

32  46 

33  30 

27  09 

25  00 

29  16! 

29  33J 

27  33 
30  62 
26  90 

32  00 

34  00  j 

35  33^1 

33  50 
25  CO  ' 
33  75 
32  40 


649 

495 

636 

687 

336 

2.54 

481 

426 

141 

159 

470 

363 

272 

211 

370 

291 

203 

154 

184 

184 

2'6 

162 

408 

365 

412 

360 

408 

350 

310 

243 

367 

,264 

94 

100 

341 

328 

153 

172 

,506 

5,577 

725  77 
920  !  83 
412  I  78 
560  I  80 
209  I  S3 
556 
340 
451 
254 


255 

276 
463 
511 
538 
434 
435 
104 
529 
260 


TAX  AND  RATE 
I'EK  CENT. 


.■2  a. 


I'd  •,'o<b'  w-a 

'i!  S  .S  S  S  3  • 

'>m  >©;  -^sg 

.22i;a  ^SA 

III 

Op  be 

a*"  3 


1 

7 

1 

3 

3 

1 

6^ 

i 

2i   .   .1 

2* 

1 

H 

li! 

81    3.60  1.3 


$6,252  00 
14.734  69 
2,295  58 
6,423  07 
2,390  43 
5,160  85 
2,510  63 
3,072  88 
2,943  36 

1,782  65 
1,667  06 
3,472  00 
4,513  97 
3,837  53 
3,927  93 
3,608  75 
641  14 
4,633  84 
4,083  06 

$78,006  47 
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For  tJbie  School  Tear  ending-  June  3,  1878. 


RECEIPTS. 


OS  J 
•-■  O'Jl 


ESPEMTOTIJIIES. 


P  5  6 

O— s>J 
O  =.3 


EESOPP.CES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


$109  48 

$1,C0G  86 

$1,116  34 

$31  20 

$816  00 

$243  45 

$1,090  65 

$305  37 

1 

92  CO 

1,771  93 

1,863  93 

155  00 

672  00 

194  41 

1,021  41 

842  52 

'> 

^ 

115  15 

1,906  68 

2,021  83 

1,400  00 

404  22 

1,804  22 

1,145  28 

4 

10O28 

6fi2  01 

762  29 

576  00 

87  86 

663  83 

161  CO 

5 

39  .5G 

1,3K  07 

1,374  63 

308  47 

705  CO 

184  20 

1, 197  67 

1,307  42 

6 

41  92 

90'2  (13 

941  65 

700  00 

109  21 

809  21 

135  3 1 

7 

118  GS 

2,335  34 

2,454  02 

691  10 

983  00 

296  72 

1,975  S3 

478  20 

8 

110  40 

72 1  GO 

835  00 

9  85 

4S0  00 

114  68 

604  53 

230  47 

9 

68  08 

.      2,045  G9 

2,713  77 

4100 

975  00 

301  16 

1,317  IG 

1,3%  Gl 

10 

$795  55 

$13,290  81 

$14,086  36 

$1,236  62 

$7,312  00 

$1,935  91 

$10,484  53 

'$0,002  21  1 

1 



For  the  Pcliool  Year  enrting  June  3,  1878. 


RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

RESOURCES  AXD 
LIABILITIES. 

O 

o 

a 
a 

s 

m 

is. 5 

d  o  a 

ill 

a 
■33 

0 

Costof  school-houses, 
purcliasing,     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid      for     teachers' 
wages . 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   lees    of 
collectors,   &o.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

=i 

'■3 
a 

0) 

a 

M 

V 

0 

0 
0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

■3 

$944  84 
1,571  36 
496  80 
834  44 
390  08 
761  76 
432  33 

$G,630  .3.5 
20,191  46 
2,2!0  96 
6,327  41 
2,377  74 
7,085  94 
2,540  12 
3,931  50 
2,742  26 

2,225  12 
1.979  06 
3,282  40 
5,280  33 
3,834  95 
3,620  64 
4,219  25 
036  29 
4,898  70 
5,453  33 

$7,575  19 
21,762  82 
2,707  76 
7,161  85 
2,767  82 
7,847  70 
2,972  45 
4,410  82 
3,050  46 

2,548  04 
2.297  38 
4,011  04 
6,053  01 
4,517  59 
4,093  08 
4,722  99 
784  44 
5,470  94 
5,829  61 

$1,063  38 

9,038  14 

80  76 

1,658  67 

33  79 

2,204  54 

"    l,'7l'5'80 
936  10 

137  83 
45  86 
896  36 
324  29 
759  22 
102  30 
1,312  67 

'   273 '20 

$5,333  05 
10,445  00 
2,C72  50 
4,235  42 
1,693  64 
3,743  45 
1,894  75 
1,865  CO 
1,317  15 

1,542  00 
1,418  70 
2,801  82 
3,255  CO 
2,840  CO 
2,642  91 
2,365  00 
625  00 
2,288  41 
1,942  CO 

$1,119  31 

2,894  83 

365  28 

701  11 
519  62 
774  71 
920  08 
353  16 
440  63 

374  97 
253  61 
289  48 

1,362  73 
529  24 

1,936  69 
597  69 
89  17 

702  86 
2,464  38 

$7,515  74 
22,377  97 
2,  .518  54 
6,  .595  20 
2,247  05 
6,722  70 
2,814  S3 
3,933  96 
2,693  83 

2,054  80 

1,718  17 
3,987  03 
4,942  02 
4,123  46 
4,081  90 
4,275  36 
714  17 
3,8G4  47 
4,406  38 

$59  45 

404  03 
1,042  04 

1,125  00 
157  62 

'  $9,226  73 
'  '436 '60 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

479  32 
308  20 

322  92 
318  32 
728  64 
762  G8 
682  64 
466  44 
503  24 
149  15 
572  24 
376  28 

843  52 
493  24 

'l,'330  '99 
614  17 

'  '4476.3 

71  27 

1,671  64 

125  34 

'  '613 '92 
188  62 

436  12 
11,938  21 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

11,101  68 

$89,484  31 

$100,585  99 

$20,582  91 

$54,320  80 

$17,289  55 

$92,193  26 

!$8,860  60 

$22,965  54 

20  School  Report. 
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Public  Instruction,  [No.  8, 

FULTON.— TABULAR  STATEMENT. 


DISTKICTS. 


TEACHERS. 
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■w 

O 
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O 

SO 

a 

.QO 

d 
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2 
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2.  Belfast,   .... 

3.  Bethel,    .... 

4.  Bush  Creek,     . 

5.  Dublin,       .  .  . 

6.  Licking  Creek, 

7.  McConnellsburi 
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74 
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77 

47 
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78 

66 
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74 

40 

67 

74 
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87 

82 
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76 

50 

93 

98 
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80 

59 
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87 
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76 

41 

91 

76 

79 

73 

54 

95 

a5 
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71 

65 
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1,353 

1,802 

77 

59 

1 
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1,000  00 
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763  96 
617  79 
632  14 
988  71 
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358  97 
387  06 
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GREENE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 
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1.  Aleppo, 

9 
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9 
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380 
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$1,314  19 

2.  Carmichael,  .   .  . 

3 
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35  00 

$35  00 
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55 
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86 
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3.  Centre, 

16 

5 

14 

2 
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316 

263 
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80 
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2,630  23 

4.  Cumberland,   .  . 

12 

H 
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26  00 

260 
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74 

72 

2 

1,840  77 

5.  Dunkard,  .... 

2 

5 
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3133i 
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2-59 

69 

77 

2^ 

1,274  24 

6.  Franklin,  .... 

12 

5 

5 

7- 

29  00 

27  43 

222 

197 

277 

77 

91 

'■ii 

1,944  62 

7.  GUmore,     .... 

6 

5 

1    6 

22  45 

115 

98 

117 

66 

79 

4 

4 

1,446  70 

8.  Greene,   ..... 

6 

5 

4 

2 

33  00 

32  00 

116 

98 

151 

76 

95 

4 

1,168  97 

9.  Jackson,     .... 

7 

5 

7 

26  87i 

186 

139 

215 

72 

67 

3i 

820  18 

10.  Jefferson  bor.,  or 

Ind.,     

2 

5 

2 

30  00 

48 

40 

65 

80 

70 

3 

262  44 

11.  Jefferson  twp,    . 

7 

5 

5 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

1        141 

118 

188 

82 

89 

3 

1,318  43 

12.  Marion,       or 

"Waynesb'g  b., 

5 

6 

1 

4 

30  00 

30  00 

129 

151 

209 

86 

64 

4 

1,842  08 

13.  Monongahela,    . 

8 

5 

'    6 

3 

31  60 

28  331 

202 

162 

247 

85 

71 

5i 

1,874  84 

14.  Morris, 

10 

5 

6 

4 

27  00 

27  87 

203 

174 

268 

80 

79 

3i 

3 

2,599  54 

15.  Mount    Morris, 

1 

(Ind.,)    .... 

2 

5 

2 

33  50 

i         42 

55 

73 

84 

77 

349  16 

16.  Morgan, 

6 

5 

3 

3 

30  00 

26  50 

1        155 

122 

213 

79 

68 

2i 

2,195  57 

17.  Perry, 

9 

5 

'•    9 

27  40 

160 

124 

168 

70 

93 

5 

1,200  00 

18.  Kichhill,     .... 

19 

5 

11 

8 

28  00 

28  00 

i       436 

305 

600 

81 

77 

3 

2,015  77 

19.  Springhill,    .  .  . 

9 

5 

7 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

!       249 

223 

435 

66 

42 

9 

1,634  01 

20.  "Washington    .  . 

7 

5 

4 

3 

28  25 

25  50 

138 

125 

167 

74 

82 

3 

1,17180 

21.  Wayne, 

12 

5 

i    7 

5 

25  86 

24  20 

j       285 

205 

323 

74 

72 

3 

1,133  28 

22.  "Whitely,     .   .  . 

9 

5 

t    8 

1 

27  50 

26  50 

;       153 

108 

178 

67 

77 

4 

2 

1,985  53 

178 

5.07 

135 

51 

$27  87 

$28  25 

4,197 

3,378 

5,296 

76 

70 

4.02 

3 

$32,683  14 
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EECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

EESO0ECES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

H 
O 

cS 

ft 
O 
u 
ft 

cj 
o 

s 

From    taxes    and    all 
other  sources,  except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts . 

ii 
pi 

III 
o 

Paid     for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &c.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

0) 

t> 

=i 
o 

1 

Liabilities. 

0 

■5 

Cm 
C 

Z 

$271  40 
224  48 
216  20 
230  00 
248  40 
235  52 
137  08 
218  04 
174  40 
166  52 
127  88 
194  12 

$1,517  71 

1,069  55 

1,024  41 

810  65 

1,085  44 

631  08 

588  08 

1,135  21 

592  51 

405  62 

476  78 

631  47 

$1,789  11 

1,294  03 

1,240  61 

1,040  65 

1,333  84 

866  60 

725  16 

l,o53  25 

766  91 

572  14 

604  66 

825  59 

$56  28 
631  11 
562  00 
15  IC 
121  88 
:           42  97 

86  49 
348  69 

'     60  00 
65  00 

$1,125  00 
678  70 
64100 
612  62 
865  00 
600  00 
520  00 
700  00 
540  00 
375  00 
370  00 
515  00 

$274  47 
114  30 
114  59 

88  48 
101  02 

98  52 
126  82 
160  82 

92  71 

83  73 
114  73 
120  68 

$1,455  75 

1,424  11 

1,317  59 

716  20 

1,087  90 

741  49 

648  82 

947  31 

98140 

458  73 

544  73 

700  68 

$333  36 

324  45 
245  94 
125  11 
78  34 
390  34 

'   163 '34 
59  93 
124  91 

"$129  08 
75  98 

'24204 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

^,444  04 

$9,968  51 

$12,412  55 

$1,989  52 

$7,542  32 

$1,490  87 

$11,022  71 

$1,845  72 

$448  10 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3»  1878. 


BECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUBES. 

EESOTTRCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

1 

! 

; 

a 
0 

u 

ft 
0 

ft 
ft 

1 

From    taxes    and   all 
otli  er  sources,  except 
State  appropriation. 

ft 
■3 

8 

3 

0 

|2 

hs 

OP    ^ 

0 

Paid     for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tinoiencies,    fees    of 
collectors,  Ac,  and 
all  other  exijenses. 

0 

c 

ft 
y\ 
<s 

■3 

0 

0 

0 
0 

S 
3 

0 

■5 
d 

$253  00 
155  48 
33120 
478  40 
297  00 
308  20 
133  40 
139  93 
189  52 

104  88 
230  00 

287  96 
338  56 
287  04 

56  12 
248  40 
232  82 
506  00 
285  20 
138  00 
292  00 
206  08 

$1,346  13 
791  54 

3,089  81 
2,108  98 
1,471  24 
2,925  26 
1,950  94 
1,168  97 
1,280  85 

327  31 

1,500  60 

2,339  70 

2,248  37 
3,500  54 

349  16 

2,458  08 
1, -200  00 
2,646  70 
1,786  52 
1,242  61 
2,009  98 
2,049  88 

$1,599  13 

947  02 

3,421  01 

2,587  38  1 
1,768  24  : 
3,233  46  ■ 
2,084  34 
1,308  90  i 
1,470  37  1 

432  19 
1,730  60 

2,627  66 
2,586  93  1 
3,787  58 

405  28  1 
2,706  48  ! 
1,432  82 
3,152  70 
2,071  72 
1,380  61 
2,301  98 
2,255  96 

$297  55 

514  41 
161  57 

14  88 
494  50 

67  56 

"     28  76 

64  00 
72  25 

235  00 

32  33 

1,538  71 

1,459  46 

328  75 
129  83 
23  90 

'583  00 

$1,121  00 

697  00 

2,073  63 

1,882  19 

1,410  00 

1,755  00 

772  18 

980  00 

940  55 

300  00 
1,050  00 

900  00 
1,215  00 
1,370  00 

335  00 

828  38 
1,207  50 
2,660  00 

900  00 

962  50 
1,510  00 

895  88 

$194  97 
230  87 
760  50 
358  77 
254  52 
444  36 
1,210  40 
216  27 
205  56 

70  54 
370  30 

615  21 

1,303  19 

191  15 

53  01 
302  37 
145  00 
298  35 
1,041  89 
193  27 
562  98 
381  81 

$1,613  52 

927  87 
3,348  54 
2,352  53 
1,679  40 
2,693  86 
2,050  14 
1,196  27 
1,174  87 

434  56 
1,492  55 

1,750  21 
2,550  52 
3,099  86  [ 

388  01 
2,590  21 
1,332  50 
3,287  10 

2.071  72 
1, 179  67 

2.072  98 
1,860  74 

1     $87  86 
'  2,338  86 

72  47 
i      23485 

88  84 
539  60 

'  'm'63 
295  50 

519  05 
238  05 

877  45 
16146 

687  72 

'l87'72' 
50  32 
134  40 
35121 
200  04 
129  00 

'$4 '43 

17  27 
'204 '78 

1 
2 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

$5,499  19 

$39,793  17 

$45,292  36 

$6,046  51 

$25,715  81 

$9,405  29 

$41,167  61 

$7,307  93 

$226  48 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

huntingdon.— tabular  statement, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHEKS. 

SCHOLARS. 

TAX   AND  KATE 
TEll  CENT. 

4-1 
O 

o 

p 

% 

o 

tj3 

f  1 

>  o 

u    . 

m 

o 

m^ 

°5 

m 

Q) 

!-i     , 

^ 

5  o 

—  9- 

4-3  2 

DISTRICTS. 

o 

a 

3  03 

B 

O 

O 

3i  a 

0) 

"3 
o 

Is 

g 

o 

B2 
si 

3 
S 

o  o 

3  s. 

ok: 

°2  a 

0.0  in 

ij-'-i 

so^ 

t-  ™ 

0) 

o 

bt.3 

bt- 

£ 

33  E  — 

_f  53 

o 

£5 

i2 

ci^ 

.o 

.Q 

f-^ 

gS 

n 

.2  K 

-  o 

o 

11 

g 

5 

S 

^  rt 
>  ^ 

3 

S 

3 

k  rt 

o 

S.O 

^ 

< 

■A 

;S 

< 

<" 

!?; 

IZi 

< 

< 

o 

^" 

^^ 

E^ 

1.  Alexandria,     .  . 

3 

5 

1 

2 

$40  00 

$30  00 

63 

51 

85 

88 

96 

10 

5 

$1,173  83 

■-.  Barre, 

10 

5 

9 

1 

2.3  00 

25  00 

168 

170 

250 

79 

92 

6 

1,504  58 

3.  Di-ady, 

6 

5 

4 

2 

27  00 

26  50 

112 

104 

135 

79 

88  , 

44 

923  22 

4.  Broad   Top  City 

bor., 

1 

0 

1 

37  50 

35 

41 

60 

89 

51  i 

6 

254  93 

§.  Carbon, 

8 

5 

G 

2 

23  33^ 

22  50 

183 

197 

200 

63 

62  ' 

10 

1,491  38 

6.  Cass, 

G 

5 

3 

3 

22  CO 

22  00 

121 

86 

156 

70 

69 

10 

973  09 

7.  Cabsville,   .  .  .   . 

1 

G 

1 

30  00 

37 

32 

44 

79 

43 

10 

223  61 

8.  Clay 

7 

5 

G 

1 

25  CO 

'  25  00 

138 

123 

155 

75 

41 

9 

834  84 

9.  Ooalmont,     .  .  . 

1 

5 

1 

25  00 

9 

8 

13 

72 

172 

8 

150  40 

10.  Cromwell,     .   .  . 

10 

5 

8 

2 

23  00 

23  CO 

226 

212 

290 

66 

61 

7 

3 

1,639  19 

U.  Dublin, 

7 

5 

7 

20  00 

116 

116 

129 

65 

42  ■ 

10 

64 

1,388  58 

12.  Dudley, 

1 

G 

1 

35  00 

22 

22 

33 

90 

83; 

10 

254  92 

13.  Franklin,  .  .  .  . 

8 

5 

7 

1 

33  00 

'  33  00 

170 

150 

160 

75 

90  1 

4 

1,974  G4 

14.  Henderson,  .   .   . 

7 

5 

G 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

133 

94 

138 

79 

84 

8 

735  49 

15.  Hopewell,  .   .  .  . 

3 

5 

3 

21834 

59 

79 

78 

70 

47 

7 

7 

907  13 

16.  Huntingdon,  .   . 

15 

74 

7 

11 

55  83 

'  38  06 

.533 

487 

573 

82 

78  . 

8 

6,331  16 

17.  Jaekson,     .  .  .   . 

12 

5 

7 

5 

23  00 

28  00 

228 

202 

28G 

76 

90  ' 

5 

.3 

2,212  93 

18.  Juniata, 

5 

5 

4 

1 

20G2i 

20  00 

77 

57 

70 

72 

80 

10 

537  51 

19.  Lincoln,  .      .  .  . 

4 

5 

4 

£7  75 

94 

68 

129 

70 

72 

6 

'5 

979  28 

20.  Blapleton,  .  .  .  . 

2 

5 

2 

30  00 

42 

51 

72 

77 

75 

9 

14 

725  06 

21.  Marklesburg,  .   . 

1 

5 

1 

35  00 

44 

30 

57 

78 

49 

5 

145  17 

22.  Morris, 

4 

6 

4 

33  00 

81 

66 

91 

55 

91 

4 

96194 

23.  Mount  Union,    . 

3 

5 

2 

1 

-33  50 

33  00 

84 

75 

125 

80 

71 

4 

3 

800  28 

24.  One;da,    .      .  .  . 

3 

5 

3 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

66 

64 

72 

63 

65 

44 

400  00 

25.  Orblsonia,     .  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

35  00 

25  00 

56 

46 

83 

81 

62 

7 

403  88 

26.  Penn, 

8 

5 

6 

2 

23  00 

24  CO 

153 

138 

160 

70 

91 

6 

4 

1,814  77 

27.  Porter, 

c| 

5 

6 

33  00 

132 

127 

196 

84 

90 

24 

24 

1,967  17 

28.  Saltillo, 

1 

5 

1 

•   • 

30  00 

34 

24 

34 

60 

56 

9 

180  83 

29.  Shade  Gap,   .   .  . 

1 

5 

1  1  .   . 

20  00 

18 

22 

29 

75 

58 

10 

140  80 

30.  Shirley, 

14 

5 

11 

4 

2110 

'  24  10 

244 

250 

309 

63 

75 

6 

1,679  85 

31.  Shirleysburg,  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

25  00 

20  00 

54 

38 

75 

82 

74 

10 

10 

839  18 

32.  Springfield,  .  .  , 

6 

5 

6 

20  CO 

134 

140 

145 

76 

48 

6 

493  81 

33.  Tlireo  Springs,  . 

1 

5 

1 

35  00 

32 

37 

55 

79 

60 

8 

204  77 

34.  Tell, 

8 

5 

6 

4 

2150 

'  20  7.3 

136 

149 

182 

74 

57 

8 

6 

1,161  18 

35.  Todd, 

9 

S 

7 

2 

.  23  85 

26  00 

1.58 

1.53 

192 

70 

85 

9 

4 

1,526  63 

36.  Union,     

7 

5 

7 

25  00 

139 

106 

162 

67 

86 

94  .   . 

800  87 

.37.  Walker, 

6 

5 

6 

28  661 

144 

133 

175 

79 

71 

54     44 

1,953  17 

38.  "\varrior's  Mark, 

9 

5 

9 

■33  00 

181 

176 

264 

84 

1  01 

4     .   . 

1,799  72 

39.  West, 

14 

5 

13 

1 

32  50 

t2  59 

271 

250 

325 

83 

1  05 

JlLl 

3,003  75 

222i 

5.21 

1 

180 

49 

?28  82 

$2135 

4,785 

4,372 

5,790 

75 

75 

7.235.54 

1 

$45,913  57 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Huntingdon  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Tear  ending'  June  3,  1878. 
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EECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEBS. 

EESOURCES  AKD 
LIABILITIES. 

^^ 

J 

, 

a 

'^  o  o 

i 

co2  . 
9.    Sa^ 

o 
1 

13  O^ 

ca  M  «^ 
o  ft 

_ 

J.    ■  M 

3S  -S 

D 

U 
3 

o 

p. 

mSo 

4^ 

O  ttlfl 

'      o  .„'  ^  ^ 

o 

Uil 

CD 

m 

to 

tS 

P. 
P. 

s 

o  2  3 

=2.- 

^SS2 

B, 

-0 

« 

c«S 

" 

o  £.  v' 

bo 

^'i,it 

0) 

a 

;3 

o 

c3 

■a  S3 

"o  s"?;— 1 

^ 

.a 

$ 

■■~  occ 

O 

o  s~s 

"S  ^ 

'■a'S  ucS 

o 

'i 

cs 

0 

■J! 

!i. 

H 

o 

Ph 

Ph 

H 

M 

^ 

'A 

$116  84 

$1,211  71 

P,328  55 

$95  00 

$500  00 

$653  41 

$1,248  41 

i 

$419  98 

1 

238  28 

1,.506  08 

1,744  36 

1,312  50 

339  23 

1,701  73 

$42  63 

2 

197  80 

871  16 

1,068  96 

805  00 

229  18 

1,034  18 

258  55 

3 

8G48 

237  68 

324  16 

600 

225  00 

93  61 

324  61 



45 

4 

360  12 

1,958  07 

2,318  19 

389  49 

1,075  CO 

346  81 

1,811  30 

758  21 

5 

167  86 

920  42 

1,088  28 

660  00 

372  83 

1,0.32  83 

55  45 

6 

49  68 

274  49 

324  17 

180  00 

101  84 

281  84  j 

172  67 

7 

126  38 

460  83 

587  21 

20  73 

4.50  00 

116  48 

587  21 

84  78 

a 

72  68 

77  63 

150  31 

125  00 

29  69 

154  G9 

20  38 

9 

299  00 

1,937  95 

2,230  95 

510  42 

1,150  00 

304  29 

1,970  71  1 

665  54 

10 

169  28 

934  59 

1,103  87 

367  35 

440  00 

36154 

1, 168  89  : 

186  47 

11 

209  00 

209  CO 

210  00 

74  96 

284  96  ! 

10143 

12 

239  20 

2,162  15 

2,401  35 

1,320  00 

278  21 

1,.598  21  I 

803  14 

13 

157  59 

800  30 

957  89 

875  00 

139  23 

1,014  23  , 

56  34 

14 

86  48 

999  23 

1,085  71 

402  92 

327  CO 

37  27 

767  19  j 

97  30 

15 

1,062  60 

8,290  78 

9,353  3S 

410  07 

5,117  05 

993  73 

6,  .521  45  1 

017  93 

16 

287  04 

2,498  97 

2,780  01 

712  00 

I,6S0  00 

394  01 

2,786  01  j 

202  63 

17 

83  73 

803  92 

8S7  65 

512  50 

1.52  81 

665  31  1 

222  34 

18 

12144 

1,358  28 

1,479  72 

12  50 

555  35 

447  53 

1,015  38  ; 

309  88 

19 

90  16 

824  06 
234  98 

914  22 
28G50 

25  64 
8  00 

300  00 
175  00 

452  00 
18  20 

777  04  j 
201  20 

235  58 
85  30 

''n 

5152 

21 

152  72 

1,174  98 

1,327  70 

63  69 

792  00 

189  44 

1,045  13 

282  57 

22 

201  48 

949  10 

1,150  58 

115  60 

530  00 

398  76 

1,044  42 

106  16 

23 

1-14  44 

503  90 

648  34 

90 

375  00 

118  60 

494  50 

186  84 

24 

99  35 

495  63 

594  99 

128  33 

300  00 

49  99 

478  32 

241  67 

25 

209  60 

2,C68  98 

2,278  58 

680  00 

1,080  00 

336  16 

2,096  10 

182  42 

26 

225  40 

2,269  29 

2,494  69 

789  46 

1,050  00 

430  96 

2,270  42 

266  05 

27 

66  04 

182  71 

248  75 

1.50  00 

69  56 

219  56 

29  19 

28 

40  48 

214  50 

2.54  93 

4  00 

lOOOO 

113  38 

217  38 

17  00 

29 

248  40 

1,965  93 

2,214  33 

162  75 

1,681  05 

241  21 

2,085  01 

129  32 

30 

810  68 

2,264  38 

3,075  CO 

3,709  22 

225  CO 

162  81 

4,097  03 

1,021  97 

31 

167  44 

763  81 

931  25 

600  00 

1C7  99 

707  99 

223  20 

.32 

47  84 

326  66 

374  50 

30  84 

175  00 

128  16 

334  00 

40  50 

33 

216  20 

1,256  71 

1,472  91 

359  50 

856  00 

184  21 

1,399  71 

146  40 

34 

191  36 

2,204  68 

2,396  04 

464  61 

1,095  00 

289  88 

1,849  49 

675  80 

35 

159  16 

956  21 

1,115  37 

875  00 

21180 

1,086  80 

28  57 

3fi 

223  35 

2,545  21 

2,768  56 

312  30 

890  00 

341  39 

1,.543  69 

854  97 

37 

269  56 

2,135  17 

2,404  73 

161  62 

1,485  CO 

3^7  79 

2,014  41 

390  32 

38 

362  00 

2,493  02 

2,855  02 

2,275  00 

580  02 

2,855  02 

1,119  20 

39 

$7,899  67 

f 53, 343  15 

?61,242  82 

$9,949  60 

$32,528  45 

$10,308  97 

$52,787  02 

$8,447  75 

$2,892  04 
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1 
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TAX  AND  RATE 
PER  CENT. 
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a 

a 
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a 
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3jS 
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r^ 
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s 

3 
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s 
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>^ 
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0 

O.S5 

^ 

<] 

'A 

!zi 

«< 

< 
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^ 
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< 
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t^i    1^^ 
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1.  Armagh  bor.,  .   . 

1 

5 

$30  00 

1 

21 

21 

30 

78 

79 

3 

$292  42 

2.  Armstrong,  .   .   . 

12 

5 

5 

7 

26  00 

$26  ioO 

192 

231 

324 

80 

83 

^ 

1,643  05 

Si  J5an]£S,     

7 

5 

3 

4 

28  33 

24  50 

140 

139 

171 

73 

69 

3 

"3 

996  28 

4.  Black  Lick,  .  .  . 

7 

6 

3 

4 

26  00 

26  00  1 

149 

120 

175 

88 

74 

3     .   . 

914  3i 

5.  BlairsviUe  bor.  . 

4 

9 

1 

3 

90  00 

36  661 

172 

169 

179 

79 

65 

34   .   . 

1,706  72 

6.  Brush  Valley,  .   . 

11 

5 

6 

5 

25  00 

25  00 

228 

211 

223     79 

68 

4       2 

1,951  00 

7.  Buffington,   .   .  . 

6 

5 

5 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

121 

100 

126     67 

52 

44     44 

1,419  88 

8.  Burrell, 

7 

6 

5 

2 

34  00 

33  00 

183 

155 

216     76 

74 

4     .   . 

1,604  39 

9.  Canoe, 

6 

5 

4 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

198 

147 

218     76 

49 

3     .   . 

997  20 

10.  Centre, 

11 

6 

7 

9 

24  00 

25  50 

189 

173 

250     78 

94 

34   .    . 

1,568  5S 

U.  Cherry  Hill, 

12 

6 

10 

3 

27  58 

26  661 

.304 

297 

389  1  79 

57 

6       3 

2,903  65 

12.  Cherry  Tree  bor. 

2 

5 

1 

1 

35  00 

26  00 

40 

58 

76  1  70 

97 

12 

435  56 

13.  Clarksburg,  (In.) 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

23 

25 

41     89 

58 

24:      . 

138  08 

14.  Conemaugh,     .   . 

9 

5 

6 

3 

29  00 

'  29  00 

153 

155 

232     81 

98 

3  ,  .   . 

1,375  80 

15.  Georgeville,(I.,) 

1 

5i 

2 

1 

30  50 

20  00 

39 

38 

40     57 

39 

3 

195  56 

16.  Grant, 

8 

5 

6 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

173 

156 

219  :  67 

67 

5 

898  95 

17.  Green, 

16 

6 

10 

15 

24  00 

21  50 

355 

327 

429  ;  63 

54 

4 

2 

3,088  57 

18.  Homer  City  bor., 

2 

5 

1 

1 

37  50 

32  50 

47 

50 

74     84 

71 

5 

5 

590  05 

19.  Indiana  bor.,  .   . 

8 

8 

2 

6 

92  50 

50  00 

202 

193 

256     84 

1  17 

64 

3,624  60 

20.  Indiana  W.  bor.. 

3 

6 

2  1    1 

42  50 

35  00 

83 

95 

121  1  80 

75 

5 

5 

2,532  09 

21.  Jacksonvillebor. 

1 

5 

1  !.   . 

30  00 

16 

18 

32 

90 

92 

7 

165  09 

22.  Mahoning,  East, 

7 ;  6 

4 

3 

25  50 

24  00 

143 

140 

226 

SO 

72 

4 

1,142  52 

23.  Mahoning, West, 

8 

5 

6 

2 

26  00 

25  00 

162 

153 

199 

75 

71 

24 

14 

1,201  32 

24.  Mahoning,  North 

8 

6 

6 

2 

27  33i 

27331 

237 

191 

204 

77 

55 

5 

1,210  50 

25.  Mahoning,  South 

7 

5 

7 

33  00 

186 

169 

266 

82 

65 

2 

894  21 

26.  Marion  bor.,    .  . 

2 

54 

1 

1 

40  00 

'  30  00' 

56 

63 

73 

81 

60 

34 

51102 

87.  Mechanlcsburg  b 

1 

5 

1 

38  00 

20 

30 

30 

83 

80 

4 

3 

214  89 

28.  Montgomery,  .   . 

5 

5 

5 

1 

30  00 

'  23  00 

173 

176 

205 

81 

56 

6 

2 

1,297  89 

29.  Pine,     

7 

5 

5 

2 

20  40 

20  00 

161 

160 

146 

64 

46 

2 

440  50 

30.  Rayne,     

9 

6 

11 

31  27 

294 

248 

318 

72 

56 

3 

1,272  92 

31.  Saltsburg  bor.,  . 

4 

5 

1 

3 

40  00 

'  31  66| 

104 

105 

162 

87 

73 

8 

"2 

1,762  26 

32.  Shelocta  bor.   .  . 

1 

5 

1 

28  00 

15 

23 

31 

88 

79 

24 

24 

168  50 

33.  Smicksburg  bor. 

1 

6 

1 

33  '331 

33 

30 

51 

87 

54 

5 

192  22 

34.  Washington, 

12 

5 

10 

2 

30  00 

"jwoo 

261 

239 

390 

78 

75 

3 

1 

1,806  34 

35.  West    Lebanon, 

(Ind.,) 

1 

6 

1 

47  50 

33 

38 

56 

86 

76 

34 

283  84 

36.  Wheatfield,East, 

8 

5 

6 

2 

26  00 

'  26  00 

140 

127 

246 

77 

84 

5 

1,058  99 

37.  Wheatfield,West 

8 

5 

4 

4 

27  00 

28  25 

208 

167 

240 

74 

63 

4 

3 

1,827  71 

38.  White, 

11 

5 

7 

5 

35  00 

85  00 

261 

221 

326 

81 

98 

4 

2,347  37 

39.  Toung, 

9 

244 

5 

9 

28  88 

m 

140 

267 

83 

88 

44 

1,688  11 

iJ: 

167 

100 

$33  45 

$27  85 

5,692 

5,298 

7,217 

77 

71 

4.27 

2.82 

$48,393  92 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Indiana  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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EBCEIPTS. 


oa 


EXPENDITURES. 


■§■30 
M  ^  ^ 


Ph 


O       5  CO 


2  Si 

Ph 


EES0UBCE8  AJ^D 
LIABILITIES. 


$59  80 
303  60 
216  20 
230  00 
395  60 
223  84 
191  36 
352  28 
283  30 
301  76 
437  00 

75  44 

27  60 
354  20 

50  60 
271  00 
521  64 
119  20 
450  80 
230  00 

38  64 
239  20 
235  52 
256  50 
261  60 
115  00 

56  12 
239  20 

256  18 
404  00 
185  84 

44  16 
50  60 
354  20 

59  00 
207  00 
328  44 
710  10 

257  60 

$9,394  12 


$290  42 
1,921  35 

988  79 
1,336  84 
2,269  76 
2, 187  26 
1,770  73 
1,743  80 
1,101  60 
2,166  67 
3,768  84 

473  49 

213  10 
1,597  81 

342  46 
2,015  99 
2,081  06 

630  49 
4,021  08 
2,297  04 

167  44 
1,142  52 
1,370  15 
1,293  50 
1,567  42 

654  33 

280  38 
1,660  46 

980  02 
1,450  87 
3,255  89 

233  42 

234  99 
2,461  72 

335  76 
1,003  09 
2,027  20 
3,105  98 
2,053  43 

88,477  17 


$350  22 
2,224  95 

1.204  99 
1,546  84 
2,665  36 
2,511  10 
1,962  09 
2,096  08 
1,384  90 
2,468  43 

4.205  84 
548  93 
240  70 

1,952  01 

393  06 
2,286  99 
2,602  70 

749  69 

4,471  88 

2,527  06 

206  08 

1,381  72 

1,605  67 

1,550  00 

1,829  02 

769  33 

336  50 

1,889  66 

1,236  20 

1,854  87 

3,441  73 

277  58 

285  59 

2.815  92 

394  76 
1,210  09 
2,355  64 

3.816  08 
2,311  03 

$67,871  29 


$3  52 


353  50 
312  33 
553  28 
999  00 
1,016  85 


63  67 
1,569  00 


913  31 

258  16 
333  56 


584  92 


81  46 
95  00 

119  34 
52  20 
89  10 

128  00 

223  60 
70  91 
4  70 

286  13 

1  00 
77  55 
809  01 
198  25 


$9,203  34 


$150  00 

1,572  38 

915  00 

1,092  00 

1,800  00 

1,375  00 

600  00 

1,416  00 

750  00 

1,782  00 

1,992  00 

446  40 

180  00 

1,305  00 

157  00 

1,000  00 

2,128  00 

312  50 

3,735  00 

720  00 

150  00 

1,015  85 

1,070  00 

1,312  00 

1,101  25 

380  00 

190  00 

865  00 

710  00 

1,407  43 

685  50 

140  00 

200  00 

1,800  00 

325  00 
1,040  00 
1,105  00 
2,249  00 
1,300  00 

40,474  31 


fU5  18 
290  87 
169  68 
187  76 
312  08 
225  28 
168  87 
191  70 
218  09 
888  66 
187  70 
141  82 

43  57 
365  03 

21  85 
405  51 
280  11 
160  36 
403  32 
1,922  77 

23  88 
365  87 
149  77 
238  00 
131  88 
136  02 

27  16 
330  68 
136  95 
234  35 
2,363  26 

43  13 

21  98 
207  02 

40  28 
172  67 
327  78 
508  72 
325  19 

$12,534  80 


$268  70 
1,863  25 
1,438  18 
1,592  09 
2,665  36 
2,599  28 
1,785  72 
1,607  70 

968  09 
2,374  33 
3,748  70 

588  22 

223  57 
1,670  03 

184  84 
1,405  51 
3,321  42 

731  02 
4,471  88 
2,642  77 

173  88 
1,381  72 
1,804  69 
1,550  00 
1,314  59 

611  02 

366  50 
1,247  88 

936  05 
1,769  78 
3,272  36 

254  04 

226  68 
2,293  15 

366  28 
1,290  22 
2,241  79 
3,005  97 
1,625  19 

$62,212  45 


$76  62 
361  70 
799  63 


176  37 
815  41 
166  81 
94  10 
254  14 


31  88 
281  98 
208  22 
638  17 
808  58 

26  39 
2,&53  72 


34  37 
79  90 


514  43 
158  31 


641  78 
300  15 
85  09 


29  54 
79  39 

522  77 


113  85 

1,099  54 

685  84 

11,967  16 


$45  25 

72  86 
88  18 


$10,312  06 
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SCHOLARS. 
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1.  Barnctt,*   .... 

3 

5  ' 

1 

3 

$20  00 

26 

40 

60 

66 

1  45 

10 

10 

$590  00 

2.  15c:ivcr, 

7 

5; 

7 

2 

$26  00 

23  00 

190 

149 

206 

73 

78 

8 

877  67 

3.  ]!cU 

6 

5 

3 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

113 

102 

136 

65 

1  05 

11 

806  92 

4.  liisjltunbor.,  .   . 

1 

^1 

1 

38  00 

35 

22 

38 

60 

70 

6 

182  00 

5.  BruokviDe  bor.  . 

8 

7  ! 

2 

6 

70  00 

34  661 

292 

306 

474 

81 

60 

10 

2,937  03 

6.  Chiyvillebor.,    . 

1 

5| 

1 

35  00 

.   . 

38 

35 

64 

88 

57 

13 

256  92 

7.  Clover, 

6 

5  ! 

6 

6 

24  00 

21  G6| 

150 

134 

181 

77 

78 

10 

10 

1,381  56 

8.  Corsica, 

3 

5i 

2 

1 

35  00 

25  00 

27 

65 

106 

70 

65 

12 

2 

438  55 

9.  Eldrcd, 

8 

G 

4 

7 

25  00 

22  37 

183 

147 

253 

78 

57 

9 

4 

1,601  28 

10.  Gaskill, 

4 

5 

5 

25  50 

78 

67 

90 

63 

104 

13 

512  66 

11.  Heath, 

4 

4 

4 

22  OO' 

24 

25 

26 

75 

2  70 

13 

459  00 

12.  Henderson,  .  .  . 

4 

5 

3 

1 

24  00 

24  00 

125 

101 

113 

68 

03 

2 

8 

808  40 

13.  Knox, 

5 

5 

5 

5 

28  00 

20  00 

137 

130' 

164 

73 

82 

5 

10 

976  31 

14.  JNlcCalmont,  .  .  . 

5 

5 

5 

30  00 

100 

64 

99 

77 

95 

10 

7 

1,483  25 

15.  Oliver, 

8 

5 

4 

4 

24  50 

23  75 

218 

189 

250 

72 

69 

0 

41165 

16.  I'errv,  ..... 

9 

Sj 

8 

1 

26  121 

25  00 

220 

212 

280 

75 

56 

12 

fl 

1,853  33 

17.  Tine  Creek,  .  .  . 

7 

g\ 

5 

6 

27  00 

25  00 

194 

151 

202 

76 

75 

H 

869  55 

18.  Polk,     

4 

5^ 

4 

3 

26  37i 

23  30 

65 

45 

61 

76 

128 

10 

0 

1,061  71 

19.  Porter, 

4 

5 

3 

1 

24  50 

26  00 

90 

69 

111 

83 

85 

8 

432  82 

20.  I'unxutawney  b. 

4 

6 

2 

2 

45  00 

27  50 

126 

102 

144 

72 

66 

13 

2 

9a0  97 

21.  Reyuoldsville,.  . 

3 

5 

2 

1 

37  50 

26  00 

107 

HI 

134 

62 

49 

10 

10 

1,507  26 

22.  Kiuggoia,  .... 

7 

5 

2 

5 

25  00 

20  00 

235 

198 

240 

73 

52 

10 

10 

1,570  35 

23.  Kose,     

7 

5 

4 

3 

26  30 

25  00 

181 

154 

233 

74 

77 

5 

505  15 

24.  Snyder, 

6 

6 

4 

7 

30  35 

24  00 

153 

131 

171 

84 

64 

10 

844  40 

25.  Union,     

5 

5 

4 

6 

25  00 

17  30 

94 

101 

99 

71 

81 

8 

8 

877  37 

26.  Warsaw,     .... 

11 

5 

6 

12 

26  83 

23  83 

242 

194 

305 

73 

87 

10 

1,663  63 

27.  V/aslJingtou,  .  . 

9 

6 

7 

11 

26  00 

11  00 

228 

148 

186 

78 

1  36 

6 

86100 

28.  Wiuslow,  .... 

13 

5 

6 

7 

24  00 

20  86 

233 

217 

274 

60 

99 

12 

4 

2,636  37 

29.  Young, 

5 

5i 

4 

1 

25  21 

30  00 

142 

137 

171 

69 

62 

7 

755  81 

167 

5.31 

109 

108 

$28  76 

$23  05 

4,110 

3,546 

4,876 

74 

68  j 

8.93 

6.93 

$30,217  92 

♦Taken  from  last  year's  report. 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Jefferson  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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RECEIPTS. 


s 


EXPENDITURES. 


'o'E'^- 


■8  c4 


RESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


?S2C0 
26J  21 
192  28 

77  28 
591  52 

59  80 
202  40 
103  96 
260  36 
114  40 

61  64 
162  84 
220  80 
112  24 
233  18 
283  36 
340  72 

82  80 
120  72 
167  44 
359  72 
210  66 
375  32 
279  60 
174  00 
344  00 
361  48 
324  76 
2^0  80 


$6,393  20 


$360  20 

1,126  07 

730  41 

328  84 

3,309  46 

357  04 

1,760  75 

507  72 

2,744  58 

568  05 

423  75 

1,501  92 

1,813  41 

1,299  35 

1,071  10 

1,988  97 

842  OS 

521  97 

577  75 

1,154  41 

1,953  90 

1,234  86 

1,231  23 

932  97 

949  10 

1,539  60 

1,364  68 

4,165  04 

942  95 


S7,562  22 


?642  20 

1,390  28 

922  69 

406  12 

3,960  98 

410  84 

1,963  15 

Oil  08 

3,004  94 

682  45 

485  39 

1,004  76 

2,034  21 

1,411  59 

1,304  28 

2,272  33 

1,182  80 

604  77 

707  47 

1,321  85 

2,313  62 

1,445  52 

1,606  55 

1,212  57 

1,123  16 

1,883  00 

1,726  16 

4,489  80 

1,163  75 


^43,955  51 


|32  00 
31  81 
10  38 

288  00 


505  00 
49  20 

959  64 
17  55 
13  66 

463  75 

361  08 
178  00 
614  05 

36  26 

505  09 

24  57 

7  00 


827  00 
140  75 
50  00 
78  97 
22  16 
05  00 
1,335  02 


$300  00 

884  00 

750  CO 

190  00 

2,436  00 

175  00 

732  00 

474  00 

1,032  00 

510  00 

352  00 

480  CO 

790  10 

750  00 

962  00 

1,104  76 

1,060  00 

544  94 

460  CO 

870  00 

505  00 

750  00 

901  00 

1,024  50 

500  00 

1,245  55 

1,391  00 

1,450  00 

805  00 


,676  CO  ^23,488  91 


$107  00 
339  00 
193  67 

35  13 
981  46 

38  91 
307  28 

54  06 
229  19 

90  91 
109  69 
300  59 
125  15 

86  92 
103  98 
241  14 

86  54 
109  82 
145  80 
314  32 
1,842  77 
181  20 
203  58 
138  01 

66  07 
217  76 
189  22 
1,256  26 
160  75 


$8,267  78 


$407  00 
1,235  00 

975  48 

235  51 
3,705  46 

213  91 
1,004  23 

577  93 
2,220  83 

613  46 

475  35 
1,250  34 

915  25 
1,198  00 
1,243  98 
2,019  95 
1,182  80 
1, 159  85 

630  37 
1,191  32 
2,347  77 
1,753  20 
1,'2.50  33 
1,212  57 

645  04 
1,4S5  47 
1,645  22 
4,041  28 

965  78 


$235  22 

1 

135  28 

2 

315  23 

3 

170  61 

4 

990  06 

5 

202  92 

6 

208  87 

7 

33  70 

8 

924  11 

9 

63  99 

10 

2  38 

11 

1'', 

1,942  77 

' 

13 

770  10 

14 

359  28 

15 

242  38 

16 

4S2  39 

17 

542  53 

18 

$7  90 

19 

149  42 

■'n 

694  79 

21 

312  68 

22 

356  22 

''3 

61  61 

24 

220  25 

25 

398  13 

26 

80  94 

27 

1,022  53 

28 

198  00 

20 

10,732  76 

$382  10 
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JUNIATA.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHBB8. 

SCHOLAES. 

TAX  AJ<rD  BATE 
PEE  CENT. 
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0 
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Z 
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0 
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s 
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S 
1 

u   . 

II 

s 

0 

a' 
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1^ 
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01 

"3 
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a 

tM 
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0 

a 

>  2  t>  0 
—  b  —  s 

.sra^ 

3fc,» 

3 

a 

o  2 

0 

0 

a.a 

l^ 

0 

0 

^S 

00 

^§ 

0.0  60 

g-s 

Si's 

0 

'"■S 

0) 

0 

^9 

a; 

S3  a 

.Q 

.Q 

=3ii 

^.2 

.0 

^ 

5i-S 

P, 

S   !0 

.a- 

o2 

o 

h  o 

i 

s 

la 

it 

a 

3 
s 

u 

e3S 

g.o 

5  0 

Sq 

iz; 

< 

< 

!^ 

^i 

< 

< 

0 

^^ 

;z;^ 

Eh 

1.  Beale, 

6 

5'     3 

3 

$23  00 

$23  00 

201 

150 

278 

94 

48 

6 

$992  44 

2.  Delaware,  .... 

8 

5       7 

1 

25  00 

2.3  00 

201 

146 

215 

83 

63' 

ei 

li 

1,931  56 

3.  Fayette,     .... 

10 

5 ;  5 

5 

33  00 

32  00 

297 

240 

388 

83 

68 

6 

2,014  62 

4.  Fermanagh,     . 

6 

6  ii    5 

1 

33  331 

33  33J 

158 

126 

170 

75 

79 

6 

1,505  06 

5.  Greenwood,     .  . 

4 

5 ; 

3 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

82 

58 

82 

75 

1  08 

12 

69147 

6.  Lack, 

11 

5  i 

5 

6 

24  00 

22  00 

220 

201 

320 

80 

71 

11 

1 

1,589  92 

7.  Mifflintown  tor. , 

4 

&f 

2 

2 

43  75 

32  50 

118 

118 

175 

86 

105 

9 

1,373  52 

8.  MUford,  .  .      .   . 

7 

6 

3 

4 

33  83i 

31911 

200 

164 

217 

80 

74  1 

7 

2,099  13 

9.  Monroe, 

6 

5 

5 

1 

22  50 

22  50 

137 

138 

192 

85 

49  1 

9 

1,014  17 

10.  Patterson,     .   .  . 

4 

6 

2 

2 

45  00 

23  00 

101 

91 

156 

90 

82  1 

10 

937  06 

11.  Perryrille        or 

1 

Port  Eoval  bor. 

2 

5 

2 

42  50 

53 

62 

84 

V5 

85  , 

8 

610  25 

12.  Susquehanna,  .   . 

4 

5 

4 

24  00 

128 

101 

159 

86 

50 

4 

508  73 

13.  Spruce  HUl,  .   .   . 

6 

5 

4 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

134 

122 

169 

95 

69 

3i 

926  61 

14.  Thompsontown 

borough,       .  . 

1 

5 

1 

40  00 

44 

32 

55 

92 

69  ' 

12 

5 

44127 

15.  Turbett, 

5 

5 

5 

32  00 

U3 

89 

136 

84 

89    ; 

3 

3 

1,532  35 

16.  Tuscarora,     .  .  . 

10 

5 

7 

3 

27  72 

27  33^ 

251 

214 

310 

81 

63  i 

8 

1,743  78 

17.  Walker, 

9 
103 

5    ]    9 

3 

33  41 

26  15 

248 

240 

300 

81 

79  i 

4 

li 

2,515  57 

5.21 

72 

34 

$3L36 

§27  21 

2,686 

2,292 

3,406 

81 

73 

7.47  2.40 

$22,477  51 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Juniata  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3, 1878. 
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BECEIPT8. 

EXPENDITtTEES. 

EESOITRCES  AJSTD 
LIABILITIES. 

1 

P. 
o 

h 
ft 
ft 
cS 

la 

'XI 

From    taxes    and   all 
other  sources,  except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts. 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasing,     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid     for     Teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &o.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

o 
o 

3 

4^ 
U 

"C 

•3 
o 
d 

$255  66 
272  48 
408  48 
275  08 
149  04 
284  28 
223  56 
293  48 
169  28 
162  84 

185  84 
158  71 
218  96 

80  96 
182  16 
313  00 
373  73 

$99185 
1,769  27 
2,223  51 
2,012  05 

853  52 
1,244  92 
1,658  19 
2,460  00 
1,462  08 

977  95 

640  55 

877  43 

1,298  82 

417  42 

1,540  25 
2,840  27 
2,515  57 

fl,247  51 
2,041  75 
2,631  99 
2,287  13 
1,002  55 
1,529  20 
1,881  75 
2,753  48  j 
1,631  36 
1,140  79 

826  39 
1,036  14 
1,517  78 

498  38 
1,722  41 
3, 153  27 
2,889  30 

$19  51 

37  56 
100  52 

54  46 

38  06 

1,'C06  54 
'  45  22 

13  77 

442  81 
50  25 
436  98 

$700  00 
923  00 

1,625  00 

1,200  00 
738  80 

1,260  00 
957  04 

1,385  00 
600  75 
876  00 

425  00 
480  00 
750  00 

200  00 

800  00 

1,246  00 

1,710  00 

$528  00 
964  62 
655  32 
480  66 
224  04 
426  73 
659  40 
375  61 
773  75 
172  49 

m  86 
483  16 
332  16 

242  06 

37177 

1,466  47 

400  56 

$1,247  51 
1,925  18 
2,380  84 
1,735  12 
1,000  90 
1,686  73 
1,616  44 
2,767  15 
1,374  50 
1,093  71 

536  86 

963  16 

1,082  16 

455  83 
1,614  58 
2,762  72 
2,547  54 

^61 
251  15 

552  01 

75  00 

3  38 

265  31 

256  86 
47  08 

289  53 
72  93 
435  62 

'107  83 
390  55 
341  76 

$345  00 
'  '585  01 

46  74 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

f4,C07  54 

$25,783  65 

$29,791  19 

$2,245  68 

$15,976  59 

|8,668  66 

$26,890  93 

^,347  67 

$976  75 
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0 
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0 
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=1 

tv 
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o 
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.Q 

^ 

»iiJ 
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.a 

XJ 

K73 

n 

-M  •=  S 

o 

ssi 

s 

g 

0^ 

&S 

a 

a 

£g 

ojX^ 

3  -is 

'^V'a 

.d 

"2 

3 

3 

!>a 

t>a 

^ 

3 

;>cj 

0 

3  -^  ^  0 

"i^^ 

^ 

<l 

^ 

7^ 

<4 

<! 

^ 

!2i 

■^" 

< 

0 

i-rh- 

H 

1.  Adamstowu,    .   . 

3 

7  1 

1 

2 

$50  00 

?28  36 

85 

GO 

100 

83 

82 

5 

$985  89 

2.  U;irt,     

7 

n 

1 

6 

32  50 

32  50 

171 

It? 

161 

81 

67 

n 

1,997  37 

3.  Urecknoclc,  .   .  . 

9 

5 

9 

32  00 

270 

177 

272 

80 

71 

3 

2,044  35 

4.  Cacriiarvou,    .   . 

10 

6 

8 

2 

32  75 

25  00 

241 

2.59 

250 

86 

69 

li 

2,116  16 

5.  Clay 

8 

5i 

7 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

187 

182 

312 

85 

82 

3i 

l,i:i7  47 

6.  Cocalico,  East,  . 

9 

6 

9 

38  06 

305 

2:35 

357 

85 

74 

I5 

li 

3,313  27 

7.  Cocalioo,   West, 

9 

6 

7 

'2 

35  00 

'  35  00" 

327 

313 

370 

58 

53 

1,4G1  22 

8.  Coloriiiii,    .... 

9 

7 

2 

7 

31  33 

34  08 

239 

196 

284 

83 

86 

^Q 

'li 

3,429  78 

9.  Columbia,  .... 

22 

9 

5 

IS 

57  30 

36  75 

G34 

C67 

1,076 

92 

85 

3 

10,303  10 

10.  Coiicstoga,    .   .  . 

10 

7 

6 

4 

39  17 

40  00 

276 

219 

330 

79 

98 

2i 

8,538  31 

11.  Conov,     

10 

G 

6 

4 

43  55 

33  75 

271 

246 

445 

90 

85 

3 

4,0'U  93 

12.  Donegal,  East,  . 

19 

6 

12 

7 

53  S3 

43  57 

474 

364 

712 

S5 

120 

1 

5,793  03 

13.  Donegal,   West, 

7 

G 

G 

2 

39  30 

36  28 

193 

1.35 

231 

89 

88 

Ij 

1,6)1  71 

14.  Dm  more,  .... 

15 

7 

4 

11 

35  75 

37  86 

343 

322 

416 

70 

94 

4,297  12 

15.  Earl, 

17 

7 

10 

7 

36  28 

32  14 

430 

390 

526 

86 

78 

u 

1 

6,094  41 

16.  Earl,  East,    .   .  . 

n 

ah 

6 

5 

35  42 

35  30 

367 

293 

461 

84 

68 

1 

1,980  41 

17.  Earl,  West,  .      . 

10 

ah 

8 

2 

34  25 

35  CO 

298 

226 

372 

71 

68 

1 

1,503  75 

18.  Eden, 

5 

G 

4 

1 

35  00 

42  S4 

148 

104 

207 

82 

78 

3 

1,8.51  8S 

19.  Eli/.abclh,  .... 

6 

G 

5 

1 

35  ]0 

34  00 

164 

119 

190 

80 

79 

li 

1,341  60 

20.  Eli/.abctbtown,  . 

4 

6 

2 

2 

42  50 

35  00 

130 

110 

218 

92 

76 

4 

2 

2,051  73 

21.  Ephrata,     .... 

14 

6^ 

12 

2 

38  50 

30  00 

407 

325 

506 

87 

78 

i 

•    • 

2.503  72 

22.  Eulton 

9 

8 

2 

7 

34  25 

34  86 

215 

255 

353 

82 

72 

-i 

.   . 

2,592  76 

23.  Ileiiiplield,  East, 

13 

6 

11 

2 

46  3G 

50  00 

386 

315 

540 

88 

94 

li 

3,833  85 

24.  llenipficld.  West 

16 

6 

11 

6 

46  63 

41  36 

4S9 

409 

058 

87 

93 

1 

4,983  77 

25.  Lampeter,  East, 

11 

7 

9 

3 

4100 

42  00 

326 

259 

520 

89 

82 

1  ,  . 

4,712  96 

26.  Lampeter,  West, 

8 

7 

6 

2 

47  50 

47  14 

260 

216 

339 

90 

86 

li 

3,310  87 

27.  Lancaster  city,  . 

65 

10 

8 

57 

76  18 

36  34 

1,746 

1,670 

2,395 

82 

82 

3 

34,800  00 

28.  Lancaster  twp., 

4 

7 

1 

3 

40  00 

40  00 

79 

67 

54 

77 

1  111 

2! 

3,280  42 

29.  Lcaeock,    .... 

10 

8 

7 

3 

38  71 

37  42 

206 

237 

305 

89 

95 

u 

'I'i 

6,234  50 

30.  Loacock,  Upper, 

12 

6i 

8 

4 

40  00 

40  00 

258 

231 

333 

85 

101 

li 

3,866  84 

31.  Lincoln,    (lud.,) 

1 

5 

1 

20  00 

16 

11 

21 

81 

81 

1 

121  95 

32.  Little  Britain,    . 

7 

8 

'7 

"  30  00" 

225 

193 

211 

76 

57 

2i  .   . 

2,666  32 

33.  Litiz, 

4 

9 

4 

35  CO 

99 

88 

130 

93 

77 

2i 

li 

1,787  96 

34.  Jlanlioim  bor. ,  . 

6 

6 

"3 

3 

50  00 

37  60  ! 

160 

164 

261 

90 

83 

2 

li 

2,303  83 

35.  Blanheim  twp.,  . 

14 

6 

11 

3 

45  00 

41  eo ; 

371 

296 

456 

89 

1  03 

li 

i 

.5,449  17 

3S.  INIanor, 

23 

6 

10 

13 

44  10 

41  53  i 

598 

498 

815 

85 

94 

IJ 

9,168  84 

37.  INfarictta,    .... 

9 

7 

2 

8 

54  00 

.35  00 

288 

264 

420 

92 

79 

5 

'    i 

3,625  41 

38.  Mount  Joy  bor., 

0 

8 

1 

6 

80  00 

35  33  I 

196 

180 

289 

77 

91 

5 

2 

3,634  25 

39.  Mount  Joy  twp., 

12 

6 

11 

2 

39  52 

32  50 

315 

227 

375 

88 

90 

li 

3,227  89 

40.  Martic, 

9 

6 

5 

4 

4140 

37  75 

248 

223 

301 

86 

83 

2i 

2,127  16 

41.  N.  Blilltown,  <I.) 

1 

8 

1 

35  00 

27 

17 

26 

87 

91 

li 

355  91 

42.  Paradise,          .  . 

10 

7i 

3 

'7 

38  66 

'  39  85 

340 

318 

389 

83 

65 

2i 

4,  .591  82 

43.  Tenn, 

10 

6 

7 

3 

48  00 

50  00 

268 

293 

434 

88 

92 

li 

■    i 

4,455  98 

44.  Pcfjua 

7 

7 

4 

3 

42  00 

40  00 

207 

163 

274 

89 

87 

1 

1 

3,236  37 

45.  Providence,     .   . 

8 

7 

8 

40  00 

290 

269 

366 

88 

61 

2 

2.153  11 

46.  Kapbo,     

20 

6 

18 

2" 

40  50 

'  38  00  '' 

578 

463 

620 

80 

82 

1 

'  i 

7,781  05 

47.  fiadsbury,  .... 

9 

7i 

9 

34  00 

218 

193 

241 

81 

83 

2 

2,535  98 

4S.  Safe  Harbor,  (I. ) 

1 

6 

1 

"  38  bo' 

25 

30 

37 

82 

75 

6 

241  20 

49.  Salisbury,  .... 

19 

7^ 

6 

13 

33  00 

'  33  80 

500 

450 

G82 

88 

73 

li 

\i 

6,320  59 

60.  Strasburg  bor.,  . 

4 

8 

1 

4 

75  00 

42  50 

107 

110 

163 

92 

1  14 

4 

2,4.59  83 

51.  Strasburg  twj}.. 

8 

7* 

5 

3 

47  00 

43  63  1 

271 

236 

290 

87 

79 

1 

3,326  15 

52.  Warwick,  .... 

13 

<^ 

10 

3 

38  60 

40  00  1 

361 

292 

489 

89 

93 

1 

2,908  98 

53,  Washington,   .   . 

3 

-i 

3 

48  39 

79 

91 

123 

80 

86 

6 

1,125  60 

566 

7.00 

304 

270 

$42  40 

$37  51 

15,712 

14,306 

20,616 

84 

S3 

2.21 

1.20 

$207,803  53 

Ex.  Doc]  ♦  Statistics — Lancaster  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Year  endinor  June  3,  1878. 


Sit 


$137  08 
322  9'i 
414  92 
403  88 
398  3G 
587  88 
575  92 
395  GO 

2,200  20 
420  44 
528  C8 
869  40 
241  C4 
7J2  08 

767  28 
520  15 
446  20 
227  24 
257  48 
213  44 

768  20 

446  2G 
737  84 
831  65 
556  GO 

447  12 
5,545  76 

14G  23 
445  28 
513  36 

*  37*4  44 
211  60 
338  56 
690  92 
1,064  44 
624  68 
462  76 
544  64 
453  56 

13  80 
580  52 
512  44 
263  12 
437  92 
836  28 
391  00 

42  32 
892  40 
276  00 
5C0  48 
6G1  48 
160  28 


24,851  40 


<LI  '^  '-* 


■"  002 


$893  94 
2, 009  34 
2,048  59 
2,574  33 
1,943  59 
3,032  57 
1,914  60 
4,276  13 
11,113  G7 
4,163  44 
4,120  74 
0,604  38 

2.189  29 
4,075  47 
9,753  GO 
3,607  81 
2,886  12 
1,351  01 
1,848  92 
2,242  20 
3,G78  11 
2,911  92 
4.-547  80 
5,287  95 
5,354  90 
3,710  31 

53,950  82 
3,902  39 

11,015  20 
4,704  35 
136  CO 
3,125  57 
2,476  86 
2, 326  07 
5,970  00 

9. 190  80 
3,925  37 
3,542  CO 
3,590  66 
4,135  38 

478  16 
4,911  20 
4,859  02 
4,200  85 
2,844  63 
10,208  00 
3,014  40 

295  31 
7,176  81 
3,392  71 
3,812  89 
3,296  77 
1,609  79 


$261,611  98 


$1,031  02 
2,332  26 
2,463  51 
2,978  2L 
2,341  95 
4,220  45 
2,490  58 
4,6-1  73 
13,319  93 
4,583  88 
4,657  82 
7,473  78 
2,430  33 
4,787  55 
10,520  88 
4,127  90 
3,332  32 
1,578  25 
2,106  40 
2,455  64 
4,416  31 
.3,358  18 
5,285  70 
6,119  60 
5,911  50 
4, 157  43 
59,496  58 
4,048  67 
11,400  48 
5,217  71 

136  00 
3,5C0  01 
2,6b8  46 
2,664  63 
6,060  92 
10,256  24 
4,550  05 
4,004  82 
4, 135  30 
4,588  94 

491  96 
5,491  72 
5,371  46 
4,463  97 
3,282  55 
11,044  34 
3,405  40 

337  63 
8,009  21 
3,668  71 
4,313  37 
4,658  25 
1,779  07 


EXPENDITUEES. 


f  is 


■3  "  r™ 

a     ey  p, 


$286,463  38 


$88  14 
130  88 
129  47 
800  15 
79  76 

1,285  42 
203  00 

1,278  41 
899  80 
361  30 
177  23 
672  15 
158  73 

'3,86502 
173  25 
173  74 
206  44 
663  96 


221  82 
250  00 
160  97 
255  27 
134  04 
308  79 
947  06 


4,716  89 

802  51 

7  87 

1,280  96 

97  85 

15  28 

2,065  47 

G75  71 

436  95 

29  57 

44  23 

1,783  01 


395  14 

1,412  22 

1,721  85 

74  02 

4,475  04 

315  23 


1,486  51 
87  58 
830  13 
100  00 
71  90 


$36,610  72 


$747  00 
1,608  75 
1,440  00 
1,852  CO 
1,540  00 
2,088  00 
1,890  00 
2,221  52 
8,513  72 
2,675  00 
2,377  50 
5,861  84 
1,627  20 
3,858  08 
4, 107  55 
2.600  24 
2,218  50 
1,C97  00 
1,260  00 

930  CO 
3,471  CO 
2,500  CO 
3,660  00 
4,319  00 
3. 195  00 
2,055  00 
27,297  00 
1,120  00 
3,066  00 
3,278  18 

100  00 
1,770  00 
1,230  00 
1,536  00 
3,743  05 
5,874  00 
2,899  50 
2,336  00 
2,738  04 
2,191  00 

280  00 
2,962  50 
2,962  99 
2,016  00 
2,240  00 
4,778  00 
2,314  02 

228  00 
4,763  00 
1,910  41 
2,840  CO 
3,024  00 

927  73 


$161,634  92 


$223  99 
229  83 
G9GC1 
347  54 
.SOO  24 

482  84 
401  11 
746  94 

3,638  41 

1,094  80 

1,499  69 

1,244  53 

641  87 

1,137  50 

1,748  31 

598  67 

283  76 

483  66 
179  08 

1,094  31 

382  37 

549  03 

548  51 

1,035  31 

2,531  76 

773  01 

23,989  27 

2,G58  65 

2,368  69 

249  61 

12  12 

530  40 

1,198  97 

1,007  10 

595  57 

2,738  08 

904  55 

1,334  95 

1,2:57  S^i 

450  24 

59  18 

1,628  88 

984  85 

430  33 

673  49 

740  45 

93.5  15 

20  62 

1,319  87 

l,cA4  12 

378  47 

378  14 

631  76 


$71,899  52 


$1,059  13 
1,969  46 
2,266  08 
2,999  69 
1,920  00 
3,856  26 
2,494  11 
4,246  87 
13,051  43 
4,131  10 
4,054  42 
7,778  52 
2,427  80 
4,996  18 
9,720  88 
3,372  16 
2,676  CO 
1,852  10 
2,103  04 
2,024  31 
4,075  19 
3,299  03 
4,369  48 
5,609  58 
5,860  80 
3,736  80 
52,233  33 
3,778  05 
10,151  58 
4,330  30 
119  99 
3,581  36 
2,526  82 
2,558  38 
6,404  09 
9,287  79 
4,241  00 
3,700  52 
4,019  60 
4,424  25 
339  18 
4,980  52 
5,3G0  06 
4,168  18 
2,987  51 
9,993  49 
3,564  40 
248  62 
7,569  38 
3,542  11 
4,048  60 
3.502  14 
1,631  39 


EESOURCES  AXD 
LIABllilTIES. 


$50  54 
402  80 
197  43 


421  95 
364  19 


4,497  38 
362  78 
603  40 
321  80 


246  78 


755  80 

C50  32 

481  60 

3  36 


59  09 
910  22 
510  02 


907  54 
16  01 


158  33 

505  20 


631  56 

1,050  85 

3  07 

89  01 

499  83 


264  77 

1.156  11 

741  36 


1,145  16  17,916  58  $68,004  49 


$21  48 


3  53 
1,025  14 


65  40 
'2,80000 


4,5GS  67 
371  12 


299  30 

16,136  75 

661  10 


561  31 
5,181  55 
7,493  75 


33  05 

3,480  95 

14,057  81 

163  48 

810  31 


1,400  60 
295  79 


8,573  40 
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LAWRENCE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

1    TAX  AND  KATE 
PER  CENT. 

<« 

vi 

tM 

■o  .  -a  ^ 

^1^ 

o 

o 

« 

C3 

o  m  i  ca  « 

DISTEICTS. 

a 

a 

u 
o    ■ 

it 

0) 

B 

O 

a 

o 

o 

OS 

a 

O 

"3 

a 
a 

o 

u 

9 

§L3 

1- 

o 
a,  o 

a 

O 

a 

h 

er  of  mills  lev 
chool  purpos 
frofmillsfev 
ildlngpurpo 

amount  of  1 
d  for  school  a 
ling  purpose 

c3  a 

.D 

o 

s^iS 

ee^s 

PiC   -^o 

(y_w 

o 

.a 

't% 

E 

3 

a 

s 

fe3 

II 

a 

a 

u 

c3  ?  3 
0~'° 

^ 

<    1 

^ 

^ 

< 

<l 

|2i 

;? 

< 

■< 

O 

p  i^" 

H 

1.  Beaver,  Big,    .  . 

6 

5 

4 

2 

$28  37 

$29  50 

160 

160 

214 

85 

57 

51     5k 

$1,874  63 

2.  Beaver,  Little,  . 

9 

6 

6 

3 

39  25 

37  13 

175 

153 

217 

78 

1  14 

8 

2,024  75 

3.  Beaver,  North,  . 

14 

ek 

9 

13 

34  90 

25  12 

278 

200 

313 

81 

1  10 

6 

3,028  90 

4.  Che-wton,(Ind.,) 

1 

5 

1 

42  50 

57 

52 

73 

73 

43 

6 

5 

429  16 

5.  Hickory,    .... 

5 

6 

'    4 

2 

34  6Rf 

34'66f 

143 

110 

177 

73 

74 

5 

1,124  04 

6.  Mahoning,    .   .  . 

12 

8 

1    8 

7 

28  95 

27  84 

231 

206 

221 

81 

80 

8 

2,484  32 

7.  Neshannock,  .  . 

5 

7  ■ 

1    a 

7 

29  00 

27  00 

163 

141 

141 

74 

59 

6 

1,215  11 

8.  Nevr  Castle,  .  .  . 

24 

8 

I    1 

26 

40  00 

38  08 

716 

736 

1,068 

90 

75 

10 

2 

11,747  98 

9.  J<  eve  VV  llmington 

1 

bor., 

•i 

7  ' 

2 

50  00 

29  00 

70 

85 

109 

86 

73 

13 

3 

94198 

10.  Perry, 

5 

5i 

2 

3 

29  00 

29  33 

100 

110 

168 

80 

69 

9 

9 

1,876  55 

11.  Plain  Grove,   .  . 

6 

7 

5 

5 

27  00 

17  00 

143 

97 

150 

83 

86 

Hk 

1,033  19 

12.  Pulaski, 

11 

7 

8 

15 

34  65 

22  63 

226 

192 

291 

86 

79 

4 

3 

2.590  89 

13.  Scott,    ...... 

8. 

5* 

7 

11 

31  8U 

17  81 

154 

144 

200 

83 

66 

5 

1,10122 

14.  Shenango,     .  .  . 

12 

6 

U 

8 

34  00 

15  00 

304 

220 

350 

70 

60 

7       2 

2,463  15 

15.  Slippery  Eock,  . 

10 

5 

9 

9 

24  00 

22  00 

262 

2i5 

340 

76 

57 

4 

3 

2,105  00 

16.  Taylor, 

4 

6 

S 

1 

36  66f 

36  661 

112 

108 

140 

84 

72 

8 

1,102  65 

17.  Union,    ■ 

8 

6 

5 

8 

38  00 

30  00  1 

244 

219 

248 

84 

73 

8 

2,200  41 

18.  Washington,  .  . 

5 

7i 

1    7 

5 

25  00 

12  00 

90 

55 

87 

52 

1.05 

5 

687  55 

19.  Wayne, 

5 

5 

4 

3 

27  00 

27  00 

97 

69 

100 

80 

91 

9 

9.33  24 

20.  Wampum,     .  .  . 

1 

6 

1    1 

40  00 

94 

82 

95 

89 

25 

6 

6 

762  22 

21.  Wilmington  twp 

8 

7 

5 

8 

31  60 

27  44 

144 

118 

159 

83 

1  00 

74!-  . 

1,927  82 

22.  Wurtcmburg,  (I) 

1 

5 

!    1 

35  00 

29 

23 

43 

91 

74 

5 

174  02 

163 

6.55  104 

133 

$33  70 

$26  59 

3,992 

3,495 

4,904 

80 

75 

6.89 

4.28 

$43,813  78 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Lawkence  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending^  June  3,  1878. 
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J2  Q^w 


SXPENDITUEES . 


o  sLo 
o  r-S 

«S  SB 

«  o  a 


a;  ( 


v 


a  o  ^7 


o  O  a 


RESOtTRCES  AWD 
LIABILITIES. 


$244  72 
276  92 
480  20 
112  24 
193  20 
379  94 
283  36 
1,803  53 

130  64 
441  68 
156  40 
369  84 
228  16 
371  68 
381  81 
16100 
395  65 
137  08 
116  84 

79  12 
214  36 

52  44 

|6,710  81 


|2,854  63 
2,166  87 
3,545  30 
615  36 
1,056  45 
2,702  98 
1,680  33 
9,813  97 

1,178  58 
2,182  58 
1,388  70 
2,764  15 
1,095  00 
2,864  18 
2,105  68 
1,172  04 
3,065  16 
1,600  95 

792  32 
1,454  02 
2,406  75 

258  74 

$48,764  74 


$3,099  35 
2,443  79 
4,025  50 
727  60 
1.249  65 
3,082  92 
1,963  69 

11,617  50 

1,309  22 
2,324  26 
1,545  10 
3,133  99 
1,323  16 
3,235  86 
2,487  49 
1,333  04 
3,460  81 
1,738  03 

909  16 
1,533  14 
2,621  11 

311  18 

$55,475  55 


$1,892  98 
51  49 
298  30 
309  31 


153  25 


1,963  61 

529  10 
1,276  27 
20  73 
125  76 
30  81 
1,180  81 
100  91 
221  39 
616  61 
115  00 


151  86 
141  56 

5  00 

$9,184  75 


$860  00 
2,084  45 
2,584  00 
212  50 
1,040  00 
2,500  65 
1,049  00 
8,096  00 

756  00 

670  00 

900  00 

2,151  00 

1,007  50 

1,801  38 

1,304  00  I 

880  00  I 

1,680  00 

710  00 

637  50 

240  00 

1,640  00 

175  00 

$33,038  98 


$195  34 
275  13 
551  72 
65  51 
172  67 

334  58 
600  56 

4,157  23 

156  53 
337  99 

335  27 
857  23 
168  15 
264  57 
189  50 
156  66 
577  84 
107  04 
174  44 

53  47 
363  58 
32  05 

$10,127  06 


$2,948  32 
2,411  07 
3,434  02 
587  32 
1,212  67 
2,988  48 
1,649  50 

14,216  84 

1,441  63 

2,284  26 

1,256  00 

3,133  99 

1,266  46 

3,246  76 

1,594  41 

1,258  05 

2,874  45 

932  04 

811  94 

445  33 

2,145  14 

212  05 

$52,350  79 


$32  72 
591  48 
670  53 
37  98 
94  44 
565  21 


271  37 
557  21 
410  42 


74  99 
391  36 


475  97 
99  13 

$4,990  11 


$348  97 


428  35 
448  06 


1,087  81 


$3,666  91 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

lebanon.— tabular  statement, 


DISTKICTS. 


Sen's. 


TEACHERS . 


4)  5 


SCIIOLAES. 


1 

tM 

o 

• 

o 

01 

Wl 

cS 

S 

p 

x:  o 

a 

e, 

f.o 

tM 

B   M 

o 

h 

?;« 

«^ 

0) 

bt;; 

ce-a 

«  s 

n 

s 

>!^ 

s^'S 

!z; 

< 

<1 

TAX  AXD  RATE 
PER  CE^•T. 


=r  St? 


1.  Annville,  Nortb, 

12 

6 

10 

2 

$33  50 

$31  00 

299 

211 

373 

84 

$0  83 

3^ 

U 

$3,227  94 

2.  Annville,  South, 

10 

6 

10 

38  75 

235 

197 

351 

82 

93 

3 

1 

3,650  44 

B.  Bethel, 

14 

5 

!  13 

1 

28  30 

3100 

293 

275 

427 

74 

79 

3 

2,519  08 

4.  Cold  Springs,  .  . 

5.  Cornwall,  .... 

12 

7 

12 

45  30 

290 

227 

396 

77 

1  16 

3 

4,727  40 

6.  Hanover,  East,  . 

11 

5 

H 

29  50 

347 

276 

387 

83 

56 

3 

1,817  29 

7.  Heidelberg,  .  .  . 

14 

5 

12 

3 

25  87 

27  95 

332 

256 

433 

83 

71 

3 

1 

2,723  66 

8.  Jackson,     .... 

20 

6 

20 

29  40 

408 

350 

623 

82 

83 

4 

5.295  95 

9.  Jonestown  hor., 

4 

6 

3 

1 

30  00 

20  00 

92 

80 

113 

80 

70 

5 

019  35 

10.  Lebanon  bor.,    . 

30 

8^ 

10 

20 

57  50 

32  40 

710 

758 

1,100 

83 

83 

10 

2 

17,705  90 

11.  Lebanon,  North, 

9 

6 

8 

1 

28  31 

30  00 

176 

140 

232 

82 

89 

2 

1,932  82 

12.  Lebanon,  North, 

(Independent) 

4 

8k 

2 

2 

30  00 

25  00 

119 

110 

192 

86 

53 

8 

5 

2,876  51 

1.3.  Lebanon,  South, 

11 

5 

12 

25  97 

304 

237 

370 

79 

60 

2 

1,971  24 

14.  Londonderry,    . 

12 

6 

10 

2 

29  65 

29  75 

337 

241 

407 

83 

66 

2^ 

2^ 

5,273  78 

15.  Mill  Creek,   .  .  . 

14 

5 

11 

3 

30  00 

35  661 

321 

274 

456 

76 

76 

4^ 

1 

4,010  65 

16.  Swatara,     .... 

9 

5 

9 

30  44 

210 

176 

277 

85 

73 

4^ 

1,741  44 

17.  Union,     

10 
196 

5 
6.07 

10 

25  70 

239 

214 

383 

75 

59 

5 

1,987  55 

163 

35 

$32  38 

|29  20 

4,712 

4,020 

6,533 

82 

76 

4.13 

2. 

$62,087  00 

Ex.  Doc] 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 


Statistics — Lebanon  County. 
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RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDIT0HE8. 

EESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

C3 
° 

S 

u 
P. 

o 

A 
§• 

41 

i 

02 

■afta 

^5  «;  ^ 

.is- 

OJ  t.  t< 

rtop, 

Total  receipts. 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasing,     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid     for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,   &c.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

£ 

u 

3 

•5 

e 

0) 

p. 
"3 

O 

« 

3 
O 

.a 

1 

0 
d 

12; 

$478  40 
432  40 
506  00 

$3,915  84 
3,737  99 
3,027  24 

$4,394  24 
4,170  39 
3,533  24 

$289  58 

153  10 

1,015  86 

$2,383  35 
2,325  00 
1,995  00 

$1,127  44 
494  78 
443  90 

$3,800  37 
2,972  88 
3,454  76 

$593  87 

1,465  73 

78  48 

1 

2 
3 
4 

460  00 
368  00 
571  32 
862  04 

208  84 

1,812  40 

395  60 

202  40 
416  76 
496  80 
423  20 
230  00 
322  00 

4,749  93 
1,789  91 
3,141  16 
4,892  09 
1,213  89 
16,372  49 
2,181  40 

1,868  11 
1,939  88 
5,835  54 
4,949  28 
1,653  94 
2,351  69 

5,209  93 
2,157  91 
3,712  48 
5,754  13 
1,422  73 
18,184  89 
2,577  00 

2,070  51 
2,356  64 
6,332  34 
5,372  48 
1,883  94 
2,673  69 

"    156  80 
1,416  10 
402  87 
19  86 
621  39 
113  33 

15  52 

91  00 

1,380  26 

2,566  83 

91  39 

795  13 

3,807  88 
1,625  00 
1,966  62 
3,528  00 
660  00 
10,395  53 
1,564  18 

935  00 
1,532  50 
2,136  00 
2,085  00 
1,370  00 
1,302  55 

763  10 
270  20 
334  57 

1,747  28 
127  64 

4,503  06 
303  66 

1,233  16 
360  68 

1,733  82 
746  02 
316  45 
177  55 

4,570  98 
2,052  05 
3,717  29 
5,678  15 
807  50 
15,519  98 
1,981  17 

2,183  68 
1,984  18 
5,250  08 
5,397  85 
1,777  84 
2,275  23 

638  95 
105  86 
4  71 
855  53 
615  23 

719  22 

922  46 
527  24 

1,082  26 

'323  17 
1,073  47 

'$^,765  09* 

'  '2,05^  00 

5 
e 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

|8,186  16 

$63,620  38 

$71,806  54 

$9,129  02 

$39,611  61 

$14,683  36 

$63,423  99 

$9,006  18 

$24,789  09 

21  School  Report. 
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SCH'S. 

TEACHEBS. 

SCHOLAES. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PER  CEJ(T. 

<H 

<M 

, 

, 

<i-i 

•S    .  '-a  ai 

M'a 

O 

O 

^ 

"S 

0 

0  m  1  i  a; 

*  ^i  m 

DISTRICTS. 

a 

a 

5  be 

0)  S 

a> 

fi 
o 

i 

.a 

O 

0)^ 

II 

fea 
Is 

* 

a 

01 

"3 

1 

0 

u 

u    . 

.E  0 

Hi 

c 
0 

a 

u 

—  ■-1^3 

■^  cd  ''I 
OOWJ 

iifS 

0) 

<a 

ics 

tt? 

V 

« 

tn" 

&'5 

0) 

i'S 

a- - 

"'l^S 

^ 

=3  c 

,o 

.Q 

^3 

'''H 

jn 

s 

CO -3 

s  S 

p. 

.0  i, 

.^  ^ 

0)^ 

o 

Si 

>  s 

s 

3 

a 

3 

5:1  =« 

>  s 

a 

3 

a 

3 

II 

0 

2p 

=  0 

< 

2i 

•A 

< 

< 

"A 

'A 

< 

< 

0 

A 

A- 

bi 

1.  Allentown,  .  .  . 

52 

8 

11 

41 

$49  18 

|2S57 

1,720 

1,558 

2,430 

90 

54 

n 

2i 

$54,680  63 

2.  Catasaqua,    .   .  . 

14 

10 

5 

10 

64  00 

29  20 

3M 

354 

528 

87 

85 

5 

2 

8,026  33 

3.  Coplay, 

3 

8 

2 

1 

42  50 

27  00  ! 

93 

100 

167 

87 

53 

li 

800  68 

4.  Eiuaus  borough, 

4 

6 

4 

30  62i 

88 

82 

112 

80 

89 

2 

913  18 

5.  Griins,  (iud.,)   . 

1 

5 

1 

40  00 

20 

21 

36 

94 

1  10 

1 

211  89 

6.  Hanover,    .... 

10 

6 

10 

37  77 

287 

288 

368 

86 

76 

li 

2,167  08 

7.  Hanover,  (Ind.,) 

or  W.  Ceth'in, 

5 

10 

2 

3 

43  50 

18  331 

116 

129 

171 

81 

62 

3i 

1,697  74 

8.  Heidelberg,  .  .  . 

9 

5 

8 

1 

33  41 

35  00 

24-1 

198 

314 

86 

73 

U 

1,284  35 

9.  IIokendaqua(I.) 

4 

10 

3 

1 

45  00 

28  00 

106 

V2A 

135 

80 

73 

4 

2,305  32 

10.  Low  Uill,  .... 

6 

5 

6 

30  00 

153 

122 

190 

85 

71 

If 

950  24 

11.  Lynn, 

17 

5 

17 

35  00 

409 

342 

537 

84 

74 

li 

2,746  56 

12.  Macungle,  U.,   . 

19 

5 

18 

1 

37  36 

35  00 

4.58 

365 

572 

86 

1  22 

li 

3,262  15 

13.  Macungie,  L.,  . 

21 

5 

20 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

556 

457 

729 

89 

70 

2 

5,804  24 

14.  Milford,  Upper, 

13 

5 

13 

.   . 

30  00 

335 

276 

423 

84 

72 

li 

■   * 

3,113  75 

15.  Slilford,  Lower, 

10 

6 

10 

30  00 

200 

181 

258 

87 

87 

1 

1,47108 

16.  Mlllerstown.  or 

Slacungie  bo., 

3 

6 

1 

2 

50  00 

32  50 

66 

73 

113 

86 

87 

•2 

787  88 

17.  Salisbury,  .... 

14 

54 

12 

2 

34  25 

28  50 

374 

312 

489 

87 

76 

1 

1 

3,9<£s46 

18.  Saueon,  Upper, 

15 

5i 

15 

32  00 

453 

311 

480 

84 

71 

i 

1,958  35 

19.  Slatington,   .  .  . 

6 

8 

2 

4 

54  00 

'sis  00 

262 

239 

290 

88 

49 

3 

1 

2,371  56 

20.  Weisseuberg,  .  . 

11 

5 

11 

30  00 

244 

158 

235 

86 

88 

li 

1 

2,388  24 

21.  Washington,   .  . 

14 

5 

14 

31  50 

406 

330 

473 

84 

64 

2i 

3,174  37 

22.  White  Hall,  K., 

18 

6 

17 

1 

36  70 

30  00 

482 

401 

625 

83 

1  44 

2i 

4,486  93 

23.  AVhitellall,  S.,  . 

12 

6 

12 

33  00 

365 

265 

432 

85 

65 

U 

2,573  30 

24.  White  Hall  twp.. 

14 
295 

6 
6.03 

9 

5 

36  00 

'2200' 

364 

311 

487 

86 

68 

2 

3,la5  35 

223 

73 

$37  90 

$28  51 

8,192 

6,967 

10,894 

86 

78 

2 

1.42 

$112,352  66 

Ex.  Doc]  Lehigh  County. 

For  the  ScTiool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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EECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITURES. 

EESOtTRCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

n 

O 

p. 
o 

p. 
ft 

cs 
<D 

"el 

m 

5^  m  ^ 

J& 
^  ■-   t-, 

k!  S  ft 
=SOft 
■"  »  03 

ill 

ft 

3 

o 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasing;,     build- 
ing, renting,  &o. 

Ph 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tin'^encies,     fees    of 
collectors,   &c  ,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

o 
u 

•3 
a 

ft 

li 
O 
H 

3 
O 

o 
K 

3 

o 

o 

o 
J5 

$5,251  97 
679  88 
310  04 
218  96 

30  ao 

580  52 

320  16 
368  00 
67  44 
204  24 
552  00 
763  60 
876  76 
502  32 
423  20 

161  92 
768  20 
1,087  44 
389  16 
446  20 
561  20 
881  36 
690  00 
859  28 

$104,425  86 

12,337  15 

731  71 

1,227  51 

232  39 

2,328  93 

1,756  91 
1,733  29 
4,451  84 
1,232  70 
2,987  73 
4,443  35 
5,704  16 
2,973  72 
2,161  74 

825  06 
4,090  69 
2,434  73 
2,788  18 
2,468  14 
5,64)!  95 
4,457  71 
2,569  22 
3,273  00 

$109,677  83 
13,017  03 
1,041  75 
1,446  47 
262  69 
2,909  45 

2,077  07 
2,101  29 
4,519  28 
1,435  94 
3,539  73 
5,2C6  95 
6,580  92 
3,476  04 
2,584  94 

986  98 
4,858  89 
3,522  17 
3, 177  31 
2,914  34 
6,204  15 
5,389  07 
3,259  22 
4,132  28 

$1,944  22 
345  01 

'   326  97 

202  45 

301  81 
32  17 
465  07 
41  01 
155  24 
210  39 
192  40 
781  24 
52  11 

139  06 
1,947  28 
159  42 
433  80 
893  34 
1,110  63 
258  71 
273  25 
314  25 

$13,005  00 

6,215  75 

776  00 

735  00 

2C0  00 

2,266  50 

1,420  00 
1,511  2.5 
1,606  25 
900  00 
2,035  00 
3,550  00 
3,150  00 
1,950  00 
1,500  00 

690  90 
2,574  00 
2,640  00 
1,733  00 
1,650  00 
2,236  57 
3,909  00 
2,376  00 
2,004  00 

$89,519  04 
5,819  66 

142  46 
234  89 

29  58 
407  69 

355  26 
263  36 
335  17 
385  69 
290  00 
733  31 
2,853  75 
662  18 
313  69 

143  69 
434  49 
467  69 
711  96 
331  64 
500  .56 

1,259  09 

502  37 

1,153  90 

$104,468  26 

12,4.0  32 

918  46 

1,29G  86 

229  58 

2,876  64 

2,077  07 
1,806  78 
2,406  49 
1,326  70 
3,080  24 
4,493  70 
6,196  15 
3,293  42 
1,865  80 

972  75 
4,955  77 
3,267  11 
2,878  76 
2,874  98 
3,847  76 
6,426  80 
3,151  62 
4,072  15 

37,487  65 

150  54 
149  61 
33  11 
500  11 

368  94 

294  51 
2,308  36 
109  24 
795  50 
713  25 
384  77 
514  06 
717  14 

'   255  06 

4,324  14 

39  36 

2,524  44 

"   591  W 



$13,883  29 

307  27 
96  88 

129  91 
119  87 

1 
■2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

16,bb415 

$177,727  67 

$194, 721  82 

$10,579,83 

$61,833  32 

$107,781  02 

$180,194  17 

52,259  67 

$14,537  22 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

LUZERNE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLAES. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PER    CENT. 

o 

<2 

d 

<M 
0 

•d  -  -o  w 

^1» 

DISTRICTS. 

a 

3 

a 

S 
O 

•a 

o 

""3 
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Cm 
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liool  purpos( 
rot' mills  lev 
Idingpurpo' 

mount   of  t 
lor  school  a 
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o 

v 

'^'f. 

tic« 

Q) 

tlC.5 

dg 

<u 

cu  0    o.-^ 

^|§ 

V 

a  s 

^ 

.D 

a^ 

'''^ 

.a 

^ 

K13 

p. 

IjSMX:  S 

1  "2 

^  o 

a 

a 

3 

E2 
(>  a 

a 

a 

CJ  S 

>    a 

0 

ai.'a'" 
=  c;  i  a  0 

^ 

^ 

:zi 

z 

< 

<i 

i 

^ 

<*^ 

■< 

0 

r,    ,7" 

B 

1.  Abington,  North 

) 
10 

7 

3 

15 

f23  00 

$21  71 

164 

132 

181 

81 

89 

5 

$1,683  94 

2.  Abington, South, 

6 

7 

3 

3 

34  52 

30  00 

150 

119 

172 

76 

92 

5 

1,269  02 

3.  Archibald  bor., 

9 

9 

2 

7 

55  00 

V    25  CO 

304 

298 

444 

73 

59 

13 

'3 

3,669  08 

4.  Ashley  bor.,    .  . 

6 

8 

1 

& 

75  00 

■   35  00 

270 

318 

324 

76 

51 

13 

13 

6,542  67 

5.  Bear  Creek,*   .  . 

6.  Benton, 

9 

'si 

5 

13 

'  18  Oo' 

15  00 

149 

164 

'214 

'89 

81" 

4 

'  '1,217  78 

7.  Black  Oreek,  .  . 

6 

5 

6 

30  83 

138 

195 

160 

75 

81 

5 

1,375  03 

8.  Blakely  bor.,  .  . 

3 

8f 

1 

2 

60  00 

'  25  oo' 

127 

99 

136 

82 

51 

8 

'  8 

2,174  37 

9.  Buck, 

4 

54 

2 

2 

35  00 

25  00 

55 

43 

58 

69 

126 

10 

5 

892  92 

10.  Butler, 

9 

6 

7 

3 

45  71 

28  33 

271 

223 

3.34 

75 

86 

5 

1,823  93 

11.  Carbondale  city, 

20 

9 

5 

15 

56  00 

23  25 

958 

921 

1, 1.59 

89 

40 

11 

9.013  61 

12.  Carbondale  twp. 

5 

9 

5 

32  00 

220 

230 

210 

96 

34 

13 

5 

2,640  78 

13.  Clifton,  or  South 

CoTington,  .  . 

2 

7 

3 

23  00 

35 

42 

19 

74 

57 

5 

26198 

14.  Conyngliam,    .   . 

4 

5 

3 

1 

"  34  oo' 

34  00 

69 

59 

109 

78 

1  19 

5 

5 

1,240  80 

15.  Covinglon,N''rlh 

6 

6 

1 

5 

24  00 

24  00 

104 

60 

120 

78 

1  30 

7 

1,097  74 

16.  Dallas, 

7 

7 

6 

2 

26  00 

20  00 

190 

181 

281 

81 

52 

5 

'3 

1,667  35 

17.  Dennison,     .  .  . 

6 

5 

1 

5 

50  00 

2100 

114 

114 

112 

75 

88 

10 

950  10 

18.  Dickson  city. 

3 

10 

2 

1 

60  00 

35  00 

130 

160 

250 

86 

55 

13 

1,794  00 

19.  Dorrance,  .... 

4 

5 

4 

30  00 

83 

91 

118 

43 

81 

7 

649  8J 

20.  Dunmore  bor.,  . 

15 

9 

3 

13 

55  80 

'  26  '43 

702 

621 

693 

77 

41 

13 

7 

8,819  24 

81.  Exeter,    ...... 

6 

8 

5 

6 

24  00 

21  CO 

136 

128 

190 

72 

58 

3 

3 

1,791  27 

22.  Vairmount,  .  .  . 

8 

7 

5 

11 

19  30 

13  31 

137 

127 

163 

79 

85 

6 

1, 138  33 

23.  Fell, 

4 

9 

1 

7 

18  00 

13  63 

66 

49 

54 

80 

99 

7i 

652  33 

24.  Foster, 

15 

4 

7 

8 

48  00 

30  CO 

643 

563 

637 

77 

51 

12 

12 

8,78100 

25.  Franklin,  .... 

5 

7 

2 

8 

18  00 

12  89 

90 

78 

97 

75 

80 

3 

483  25 

26.  Freclandbor.,   . 

1 

10 

1 

30  00 

82 

58 

63 

66 

22 

13 

322  00 

27.  Gibsonbui-g,  (or 

Jermyn,)  .  .  . 

1 

8 

4 

3 

39  00 

3100 

97 

156 

253 

82 

67 

12 

3 

1,707  90 

28.  Glenburn   bor.. 

(new,)     .... 

29.  Gouldbboro'bor, 

1 

8 

1 

35  00 

"  '34 

'   "37 

60 

84 

'37 

10 

'4 

391  17 

30.  Greenfield,    .  .  . 

9 

Gi 

8 

10 

18  00 

11  00 

151 

114 

162 

73 

90 

5 

1,134  99 

31.  Hanover,   .... 

8 

7 

5 

3 

38  00 

23  00 

161 

221 

271 

71 

73 

3 

2,353  63 

32.  Ilazie, 

34 

10 

16 

19 

62  56 

37  40 

1,503 

1,333 

1,423 

76 

64 

13 

13 

27,464  17 

33.  Hazletonbor.,    . 

21 

9 

4 

19 

58  56 

34  95 

636 

687 

918 

89 

69 

13 

3 

11,871  85 

34.  lloUonbaek,    .   . 

4 

5 

5 

35  00 

118 

98 

67 

64 

69 

4 

636  63 

35.  Hemlock,  .... 

5 

6 

2 

3 

11  66§ 

'  10  '88 

92 

80 

75 

80 

63 

6 

'e 

953  96 

36.  Huntingdon,  .   . 

11 

7 

10 

8 

20  00 

20  00 

276 

225 

23.5 

76 

59 

2i 

If 

1,329  41 

37.  Jackson,     .... 

5 

5 

2 

5 

26  00 

2G00 

100 

70 

131 

60 

1  13 

4 

771  89 

38.  Jeflerson,  .... 

5 

7 

3 

5 

IS  14 

18  14 

73 

110 

130 

80 

80 

4 

479  85 

39.  Jenkins,     .   . 

12 

9 

2 

10 

60  CO 

28  00 

390 

522 

380 

84 

44 

13 

10 

7,714  23 

40.  Jeddo, 

1 

8 

1 

45  00 

54 

53 

69 

74 

46 

13 

300  72 

41.  Kingston  bor.,  . 

3 

9 

1 

3 

75  00 

'35  "00" 

114 

135 

161 

84 

76 

10 

2,244  01 

42.  Kingston  twp.. 

22 

6 

9 

15 

47  04 

35  72 

721 

631 

717 

79 

63 

6 

'4 

8,716  21 

43.  Lackawanna,  .   . 

14 

9 

7 

8 

43  07 

30  80 

798 

763 

765 

79 

31 

10 

4 

8,824  93 

44.  Lake, 

7 

7 

4 

3 

19  00 

14  50 

93 

102 

119 

74 

92 

10 

1, 104  84 

45.  Lehman,     .... 

7 

7 

6 

7 

26  00 

19  80 

149 

133 

155 

55 

59 

8 

1,243  32 

46.  Madison,    .... 

7 

6 

1 

6 

45  00 

20  CO 

118 

135 

174 

70 

71 

4 

8a5  01 

47.  Nanticoke  bor.. 

9 

81 

4 

5 

51  36 

39  07 

374 

a56 

324 

76 

59 

8 

's 

6,641  24 

48.  ISescopeck,  .  .  . 

5 

5 

5 

35  00 

176 

145 

216 

79 

60 

3 

2 

1,186  80 

49.  >;ew  Columbus, 

1 

5 

'  2 

'  13  00' 

37 

24 

28 

71 

95 

2 

146  41 

50.  Newport,   .... 

6 

Si 

6 

30  58 

190 

173 

206 

78 

54 

2 

'2 

2,266  06 

51.  Newton,     .... 

7 

8 

'  S 

5 

19  46 

13  00 

153 

126 

171 

77 

74 

3 

916  79 

52.  O.d  Forge,    .  .  . 

4 

9 

1 

3 

35  00 

35  00 

234 

252 

196 

m 

30 

10 

2 

2,487  41 

53.  Oliphant  bor.,    . 

4 

10 

2 

3 

57  50 

25  00 

304 

293 

274 

87 

32 

13 

5 

3,016  40 

54.  Parsons, 

3 

8 

1 

2 

60  00 

32  50 

176 

151 

151 

73 

40 

8 

7 

1,712  82 

55.  Pittstonbor.,     . 

2i 

8 

5 

17 

57  56 

29  30 

728 

802 

980 

83 

55 

11 

4 

11,670  30 

56.  Pittston  twp.,    . 

11 

ii 

4 

11 

38  00 

30  00 

492 

563 

720 

68 

46 

7 

1 

3,865  33 

57.  Pittston,  West, 

U 

9 

1 

7 

125  00 

40  72 

317 

316 

405 

90 

68 

12 

8 

6,884  32 

58.  Pleasant   Valley 

bor., 

6 

9 

1 

5 

50  00 

30  00 

331 

314 

295 

75 

33 

13 

3 

2,412  63 

59.  Plains 

15 

9 

5 

10 

67  00 

34  50 

600 

534 

900 

75 

65 

10 

5 

10,476  54 

60.  Plymouth  bor.. 

15 

6 

3 

12 

60  00 

30  00 

621 

596 

676 

82 

51 

8 

4 

6,383  42 

61.  Plymouth  twp.. 

20 

8 

4 

16 

40  00 

30  00 

527 

621 

714 

76 

62 

8 

6,862  51 

62.  Ransom,     .... 

5 

8 

5 

4 

25  00 

13  00 

79 

79 

84 

55 

94 

5 

700  00 

63.  Roaring  Brook, 

5 

5 

9 

20  00 

69 

79 

68 

71 

1  13 

9 

'3 

1,141  44 

64.  Ross,     

7 

6f 

5 

9 

'  20  00 

12  77 

19.5 

178 

184 

81 

23 

7 

702  95 

65.  Salem, 

11 

5 

6 

5 

30  00 

27  00 

270 

220 

369 

74 

67 

6 

2 

2,402  8J 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Ll'zerne  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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a;  !-  ^ 


EXPENDITUEES. 


=  1=3 

O  E-9 
"Sir- 


•3^ 


GOp 


^  MS  O 

E.2o  = 


RESOUnCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


|376  28 
286  12 
600  74 
591  56 


316  48 
233  00 
227  24 
101  20 
856  04 
1,640  79 
212  50 

146  28 
105  55 
159  16 
295  54 
276  92 
217  12 
167  44 
1,141  72 
210  68 
340  40 
104  48 
807  76 
150  88 


|2,227  94 
1,680  39 
2.401  83 
4,986  96 


1,725  12 
963  31 
2,923  85 
458  70 
3,269  05 
7,025  24 
2,214  37 

283  71 

l,4a9  48 

1,221  36 

1,192  35 

1,122  71 

2,052  03 

709  .16 

7,654  96 

1,838  50 

802  23 

720  42 

8,361  49 

704  92 

251  00 

1,595  91 


|2,604  22 
1,966  51 
3,CC2  57 
5,578  52 


2.041  60 
1,196  31 
3,161  C9 
5.=.9  90 
3,62.5  09 
9,266  C3 
2,426  87 

429  99 
1,545  03 
1,380  52 
1,4S7  89 
1,.399  63 
2,269  75 

876  80 
8,796  ei 
2,049  18 
1,142  G3 

82190 
9, 169  25 

a55  80 

25100 

1,928  03 


$466  85 
66  79 
233  67 
79  41 


$1,609  50 
],G55  00 
2,486  25 
1,922  08 


$5C9  80 

1.39  61 

858  28 

3,961  73 


75  CO 

18  39 

1,487  64 

414  70 

42 1  47 

1,179  47 

1,049  23 


&54  75 


712  00 
40  00 
120  00 
12  50 

1,801  01 
75  21 
97  20 
54  08 

4,743  48 
80  00 
25  00 

315  16 


1,188  00 

925  CO 

880  00 

670  00 

2,  .341  87 

6,321  36 

1,284  00 

279  00 
680  CO 
861  CO 
771  CO 
799  94 

1,515  00 
600  00 

4,599  OO 

1,152  00 
884  CO 
551  36 

5,199  85 
492  fO 
300  00 

1,256  00 


476  95 
2.54  66 
450  68 
43  35 
418  99 
2,212  67 
343  75 

65  06 
2M  22 
135  C7 
399  87 
443  77 
572  87 
162  50 
895  81 
187  23 
161  43 
121  84 
828  .52 
138  30 

36  60 

283  48 


f2,586  15 
1,861  30 
3,078  20 
5,963  22 


1,739  95 
1,198  05 
2,818  32 
1,130  C5 
3, 185  33 
9,743  50 
2,676  98 

344  06 
1,448  97 

999  07 
1,882  87 
1,283  71 
2,207  87 

775  CO 
7,295  82 
1,414  44 
1,142  63 

727  23 
10,771  85 

708  30 

361  60 

1,854  64 


560  62 
373  70 
534  06 


301  65 
176  98 


278  11 

439  76 

1,269  24 


570  12 

96  CG 

340  04 

1,399  63 

61  88 

101  80 
1,785  99 
1,014  79 

594  73 

97  62 


147  50 


|3,823  25 


1,732  77 


1,522  26 


205  60 


88  32 

220  80 

379  04 

1,943  96 

1,788  08 

169  28 


-  425  96 
170  20 
211  60 
636  36 

81  88 
376  28 
903  44 
992  68 
196  98 
218  04 
322  00 
610  83 
295  32 

57  04 
194  12 
294  40 
312  80 
415  40 
260  36 
1,712  12 
814  20 
557  52 

361  56 

1,058  00 
1,203  36 
1,390  12 
174  80 
244  72 
255  76 
853  28 


391  17 

1.470  50 

2,858  85 

24,  .527  78 

15,  .308  15 

833  17 

592  50 

1,.325  89 

682  28 

920  19 

6,438  51 

3C0  72 

1,466  54 

13,484  GO 

6,676  54 

1,274  94 

1,515  C9 

2,168  46 

6,3.50  81 

1,575  2G 

61  47 

3,041  69 

1,037  69 

1,465  64 

1,821  75 

5,772  74 

10, 113  as 

6,233  16 
7,302  67 

1,877  05 

9,309  33 

5,921  68 

7,920  76 

941  94 

841  44 

556  25 

3,051  49 


479  49 
1,691  30 
3,237  89 
26,471  74 
17,096  23 
l,0r2  45 

592  50 
1,751  85 

862  48 
1,131  79 
6,974  87 

382  60 
1,842  82 
14,  .388  04 
7,669  22 
1,471  92 
1,733  13 
2,490  46 
6,970  61 
1,870  .58 

118  51 
3,235  81 
1,332  C9 
1,778  44 

2.237  15 
6.033  10 

11,825  45 
7,047  36 
7,860  19 

2.238  61 
10,427  33 

7,125  C4 
9,310  88 
1,116  74 
1,C86  16 
812  CI 
3,404  77 


292  15 
466  22 
1,690  12 
3,151  64 
15  CD 
435  00 
518  99 


26  00 
3,598  58 


216  92 

8,433  95 

145  21 

206  22 

153  87 

161  52 

561  35 

905  96 

6  46 

971  01 

100.54 

50  CO 

534  21 

2,009  66 

4,241  26 

59  53 

943  50 

75  00 
802  82 
88  51 


65  00 
17  93 
22  90 
396  45 


195  00 
821  27 

1,825  CO 
17,134  63 

7,827  62 
700  to 
.321  52 

1,180  00 
592  CO 
635  CO 

3,366  91 
300  00 

1,630  00 

4,  .573  CO 
4,048  51 

685  76 
1,069  00 

985  45 
3,4S9  00 

875  00 

22  17 

1,529  24 

980  00 
1,260  CO 
1,875  OO 
1,000  00 
6,471  50 
4,311  00 
3,675  00 

1,800  00 
6,017  00 
3.240  00 

5,  COO  00 
7C0  00 
575  CO 
190  00 

1,491  00 


252  47 
239  74 
510  23 
5,251  72 
2,058  23 
98  59 
130  96 
563  18 
314  39 
124  66 
975  13 
31  44 

94  97 
1,411  88 
3,462  31 

110  23 

193  63 

1,323  63 

2,823  42 

349  46 

95  67 
388  18 
192  14 
468  44 
2:6  95 
205  50 

1,318  37 

995  61 

3, 193  12 

BS7  34 

3,972  37 

3,295  15 

1,019  63 

239  48 

129  21 

605  50 

717  61  I 


447  47 
1,3.53  16 
2,801  45 
24,076  47 
13,037  49 

813  59 

887  43 
2,262  17 

906  39 

785  66 
7,940  62 

.391  44 
1,971  89 
14,418  83 
7,6.56  03 
1,002  21 
1,4^6  50 
2,473  GO 
6,873  77 
2, 130  42 

124  SO 
2,8S8  43 
1,272  63 
1,778  44 
2,626  16 
3,215  16 
12,031  13 
5,366  14 
7,811  62 

2,462  34 
10,292  19 
6,621  66 
6,019  63 
1,0C4  48 
722  14 
818  40 
2,605  06 


32  02 
338  14 

7C9  86 
2,795  27 


354  86 


797  66 
326  05 
646  16 


1,204  55 
403  65 
168  94 


33  92 
246  50 
4C0  38 

59  41 
1,000  CO 

3,050  41 

1,631  22 


344  95 
5,363  98 


6,435  80 
293  22 
9-30  C9 
447  22 
376  07 


7,541  26 
180  62 


1,632  91 
101  04 


3,302  94 
525  64 


5,103  13 


45  67 
5,010  50 
14,641  80 


2,974  17 
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66.  Scott, 

11 

7 

7 

15 

$20  00 

$15  00 

297 

172 

198 

74 

93 

fi 

$1,813  78 

67.  Scranton,  .... 

73 

10 

20 

121 

55  50 

33  15 

4,900 

4,821 

5,909 

86 

54 

» 

64,252  26 

68.  Sliickslilnny  bor. 

4 

9 

2 

2 

39  00 

35  00 

131 

146 

235 

92 

66 

12 

1,498  65 

69.  Slocum, 

2 

5 

2 

30  00 

63 

62 

69 

78 

55 

10 

10 

765  88 

70.  Spring  Brook,    . 

3 

6 

1 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

50 

49 

49 

67 

64 

5 

501  39 

71.  Sugar  Loaf,  .  .  . 

8 

o 

8 

33  00 

190 

171 

272 

80 

81 

3 

1,233  74 

72.  Sugar  Notch  bor. 

5 

9 

2 

3 

50  00 

35  00 

229 

181 

210 

81 

50 

12 

2,06129 

73.  Union,     

7 

5 

4 

3 

18  00 

18  00 

148 

116 

200 

76 

81 

4 

4 

645  44 

74.  Wavcrl3S    .... 

1 

9 

1 

23  (.0 

25, 

25 

35 

87 

65 

8 

40176 

7.5.  "White  Haven,    . 

6 

8 

1 

5 

75  00 

33  00 

187 

176 

251 

85 

74 

13 

2 

2,695  29 

76.  Wilkesbarre  twp 

No.  1 

19 

10 

5 

14 

65  00 

40  00 

1,116 

956 

949 

79 

45 

13 

7 

19,631  93 

77.  Wilkesbarre,  S., 

No.  2, 

10 

9 

6 

4 

63  33 

40  00 

473 

420 

525 

83 

65 

10 

8 

10,823  62 

78.  'Wilkesbarre  bor, 

No.  3, 

29 

10 

6 

25 

88  33 

52  40 

901 

804 

1,235 

90 

110 

9 

5 

32,606  26 

79.  Win  ton  bor.,  .  . 

2 

10 

2 

60  00 

95 

83 

104 

82 

61 

12 

6 

3,019  63 

80.  Wright, 

5 

5 

3 

2 

40  00 

23  80 

93 

98 

55 

46 

87 

|13 

o 

1,046  92 

81.  Yatesville   bor.. 

1 

]        1 



710 

7.87 

,276 

608 

§43  83 

$27  09 

25,907 

25,439 

30,588 

76 

67 

is.  35  5.47 

J358,099  69 

*  No  Report. 
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EECEIPT8. 

BXPENDITTJBBS. 

BBSOUKCES  AJfD 
LIABILITIES. 

a 

O 

A 
O 

a 

a. 

33 

■§ 

m 

woo 

(J)  t.  IM 

03C  a 

t.  002 

5* 

o 

Cost  of  school-houses, 

f)urchaslng,     buUd- 
ng,  renting,  &c. 

Paid     for     teachers' 

wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tlu^encles,    fees    of 
collectors,  «&c.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

2 

a 
p. 

s 

■3 

1 

i 
0 

3 
0 

1 

_2 

3 

0 
1 

•3 
0 
<5 

$335  80 
H,655  48 
283  36 
82  80 
128  80 
323  84 
310  96 
369  00 
125  12 
359  72 

1,846  44 

1,284  32 

?,668  92 
238  74 
202  40 

$1,674  09 

12,360  12 

2,  .31 5  79 

898  93 

317  .55 

1,.527  99 

2,361  47 

3,039  69 

431  66 

2,801  00 

:5,524  00 

8,094  84 

24,907  13 

1,690  33 

916  26 

$2,009  89 

24,015  60 

2,599  15 

981  73 

446  35 

1,851  83 

2,672  43 

3,408  69 

556  78 

3,160  72 

17,370  44  ! 
1 
9,379  16 

27,576  05 
1,929  07 
1,U8  66 

6,533  71 
136  40 
349  99 

U0  59 
53  63 

548  82 

'   150 '90 

989  50 

2,059  19 

3,115  95 
634  67 
206  50 

$1,309  00 
51,141  75 

1,342  00 
300  00 
325  00 

1,400  00 

1,698  76 
630  00 
252  00 

1,920  00 

8,635  25 

4,340  00 

18,400  00 

1,060  00 

809  00 

$451  82 
12,. 524  39 
311  74 
466  60 
79  78 
217  65 
473  43 
217  22 
133  00 
500  85 

1,604  05 

3,034  11 

5,292  46 
233  65 
159  51 

$1,760  82 
70,199  85 
1,790  14 
1,116  59 
404  81 
1,728  24 
2,225  82 
1,396  04 
3^5  00 
2,571  75 

11,228  80 

9,433  30 

26,808  41 
1,928  32 
1,175  01 

$249  07 

9,503  08 

684  01 

'  '381 '4.5 
123  59 
490  79 

1,012  65 
231  78 

1,250  46 

15,470  41 
207  48 

291  '21 

'  'mW 

30,025  14 
13 '65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

74 
75 

76 

77 

78 
79 
80 

St 

49,204  31 

$296,799  67       $346,003  93 

$59,877  34  j$227,270  55 

$77,510  75 

$364,658  64 

66,649  03 

$78,934  86 
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1.  Anthony,   .  .  . 

5 

5 

5 

$36  40 

99 

101 

156 

75 

104 

7 

3 

$1,381  36 

2.  Armstrong,  .  . 

7 

7 

6 

1 

4166 

'13500 

219 

240 

420 

92 

65 

11 

9 

4,732  35 

3.  Bastress,    .... 

1 

5 

1 

34  00 

30 

16 

35 

85 

74 

5 

18101 

4.  Brady, 

2 

7 

2 

2 

37  50 

"  16  50 

58 

54 

81 

83 

59 

9i 

398  05 

5.  Brown, 

4 

6 

3 

5 

14  60 

12  42 

37 

31 

52 

85 

84 

2 

'2 

206  00 

6.  Cascade,     .... 

3 

5 

1 

2 

27  00 

27  00 

59 

50 

68 

63 

62 

4 

390  00 

7.  Clinton, 

8 

5 

7 

1 

37  15 

25  00 

203 

211 

331 

83 

76 

3 

2" 

2,811  23 

8.  Cogan  House,     . 

7 

5 

5 

2 

32  00 

32  00 

141 

89 

230 

81 

67 

7 

1,147  58 

9.  Cummings,  .   .  . 

5 

H 

1 

4 

43  00 

35  00 

43 

35 

46 

82 

1  08 

4 

257  17 

10.  Eldred, 

5 

5 

5 

3140 

W 

86 

147 

85 

90 

4 

'2 

1,365  31 

11.  Fairfield,  I^.,  .   . 

4 

5 

4 

35  00 

69 

64 

118 

86 

1  21 

3 

1,079  06 

12.  Fairfield,  U.,  .  . 

5 

5 

5 

32  40 

132 

95 

125 

80 

93 

5 

5 

1,964  46 

13.  Franklin,  .... 

7 

5 

4 

3 

20  00 

"  21  661 

144 

101 

192 

81 

64 

6 

6 

1,719  69 

14.  Gamble,  ...      . 

4 

4i 

2 

2 

28  00 

28  00 

88 

81 

106 

86 

75 

6 

720  88 

15.  Hepburn,  .... 

6 

5 

6 

34  60| 

138 

123 

181 

So 

103 

5 

1,318  40 

16.  Hughesville,   .  . 

4 

8 

2 

2 

42  50 

35  00 

110 

110 

202 

92 

46 

2i 

'21 

1,583  84 

17.  Jackson,     .... 

6 

5i 

10 

2 

20  26 

20  26 

93 

87 

112 

81 

75 

5 

2 

743  04 

18.  Jersey  Shore,  .  . 

6 

7 

1 

5 

60  00 

37  00 

130 

146 

165 

84 

98 

2 

1,225  85 

19.  Jordan, 

4 

5 

3 

1 

24  00 

24  00 

106 

93 

112 

77 

54 

6 

'e 

99153 

20.  Lewis, 

5 

6 

4 

1 

34  52 

30  00 

125 

95 

135 

74 

84 

3 

2 

1,430  44 

21.  Limestone,  .  .  . 

8 

5 

7 

1 

31  29 

25  00 

187 

126 

224 

72 

91 

3 

1,840  71 

22.  LongEeach,  I., 

1 

7 

1 

50  00 

16 

21 

20 

90 

1  41 

3 

346  30 

23.  Loyalsock,    .  .  . 

9 

5 

8 

'3 

25  00 

'  22  66| 

165 

134 

294 

76 

80 

H 

1,258  00 

24.  Lycoming,    .   .  . 

5 

5 

5 

37  50 

118 

79 

155 

85 

1  06 

4 

■31 

1,443  57 

25.  Lycoming, (old,) 

3 

5 

4 

30  00 

78 

66 

123 

76 

68 

24 

542  98 

26.  McHenry,  .... 

5 

5 

1 

4 

12  80 

'  12  10 

55 

43 

63 

74 

1  12 

4 

'2 

225  49 

27.  Mclntyre,  .... 

9 

7 

6 

6 

32  50 

3166 

147 

163 

204 

65 

103 

6 

4 

3,310  10 

28.  McNett,  (new,) 

29.  Mifflin, 

'  8 

5 

6 

'2 

'  28  00 

"  26  00 

158 

150 

'   '222 

W 

'    92 

'e 

2 

'  1,484  50 

30.  Moreland,     .  .  . 

7 

5 

5 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

146 

121 

196 

80 

60 

3 

1 

960  13 

31.  Montoursville  b. 

5 

5 

1 

4 

70  00 

41  25 

159 

164 

285 

87 

83 

3 

U 

2,213  70 

32.  Muncy  bor.. 

6 

6i 

4 

2 

57  50 

42  50 

180 

161 

239 

70 

102 

4 

3 

3,910  24 

33.  Muncy  Creek,    . 

10 

5 

7 

3 

26  72 

29  33i 
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*  Copied  from  last  year's  report. 
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18.  Lackawannock, 

8 

7 

4 

12 

35  00 

22  00 

156 

142 

188 

83 

1  11 

24 

1,637  35 

19.  Lackawannock, 

East, 

5 

6f 

4 

4 

20  00 

16  00 

67 

70 

111 

81 

1  16 

2 

814  88 

20.  Lake 

4 

7 

4 

5 

22  00 

15  00 

93 

83 

148 

84 

80 

li 

564  50 

21.  Liberty 

5 

5? 

3 

10 

38  00 

21  50 

90 

77 

148 

91 

1  13 

3 

992  33 

22.  Mercer  bor.,    .  . 

10 

8 

1 

10 

100  00 

35  00 

292 

310 

406 

91 

79 

5h 

H 

6,848  54 

23.  Mill  Creek,   .  .  . 

6 

6 

4 

8 

22  50 

14  50 

127 

96 

147 

65 

84 

u 

U 

1,174  44 

24.  New  Lebanon,  . 

2 

6 

1 

1 

26G6I 

14  00 

31 

35 

49 

90 

89 

u 

194  92 

25.  New  Vernon,  .  . 

6 

6 

2 

8 

22  00 

15  40 

123 

101 

133 

85 

83 

21 

842  21 

26.  Otter  Creek,     .  . 

4 

7 

5 

3 

21  74 

12  67 

85 

60 

120 

82 

93 

n 

528  96 

27.  Perry, 

5 

7i 

5 

4 

24  00 

15  50 

173 

102 

259 

92 

63 

H 

760  04 

28.  Pine,     

10 

6s 

10 

13 

24  35 

12  40 

19«i 

207 

303 

85 

75 

14 

2,164  34 

29.  Pymatuning,  .  . 

15 

7 

8 

22 

22  00 

15  22 

329 

278 

577 

96 

78 

i 

1,712  55 

30.  Salem, 

6 

6 

4 

8 

26  07 

16  00 

115 

102 

144 

87 

91 

2 

1,146  02 

31.  Salem,  West,  .  . 

13 

7 

16 

10 

13  50 

14  50 

185 

212 

342 

85 

106 

1 

1,317  00 

32.  Sandy  Creek,  .  . 

4 

6 

4 

3 

25  00 

14  00 

92 

71 

103 

82 

85 

2? 

619  36 

33.  Sandy  Lake  bor., 

or  Brownsville, 

3 

7 

1 

2 

70  00 

27  00 

73 

86 

135 

85 

85 

5 

1,473  81 

34.  Sandy  Lake  twp. 

8 

8 

3 

12 

25  GG| 

16  14 

133 

141 

160 

80 

90 

u 

1,416  33 

35.  Sharon, 

19 

8 

1 

20 

175  00 

41  80 

507 

537 

738 

91 

1  21 

5 

12,001  24 

36.  Sharpsville.  .   .  . 

6 

8 

2 

4 

60  00 

30  00 

188 

212 

263 

90 

64 

&i 

2,180  76 

37.  Sheakleyville, 

(Ind.,) 

2 

5 

1 

1 

35  00 

30  00 

53 

45 

77 

95 

80 

5 

1,211  82 

88.  Shenango,     .  .  . 

12 

6 

12 

12 

35  00 

15  00 

240 

200 

300 

80 

74 

2i 

2,981  42 

39.  Springfield,  .  .  . 

11 

6 

8 

14 

25  00 

15  .53 

389 

351 

432 

85 

47 

2i 

1,612  64 

40.  Sugar  Grove,  .   . 

5 

6 

5 

4 

25  00 

15  00 

166 

149 

220 

90 

60 

2i 

839  93 

41.  Stoneboro'  bor.. 

3 

6| 

3 

30  00 

91 

102 

149 

77 

51 

3i 

782  82 

42.  Wilmington,  .  . 

4 

8 

2 

6 

30  00 

22  00 

73 

65 

100 

89 

1  24 

2J 

994  47 

43.  Wolf  Creek,     .  . 

3 

6i 

3 

3 

30  00 

14  00 

101 

96 

169 

86 

59 

1 

722  65 

44.  Worth, 

7 

6 

5 

9 

27  20 

16  661 

194 

169 

203 

86 

72 

2 

1,554  31 

45.  W.Middlesex  bor 

5 

6 

1 

4 

70  00 

33  75 

159 

119 

177 

88 

91 

7i 

2,398  30 

46.  Wheatland,  .  .  . 

8 

302 

9 

6.82 

1 

2 

75  00 

38  00 

91 

128 

113 

75 

71 

4 

1,009  54 

190 

342 

$36  94 

$20  52 

7,615 

6,951 

10,307 

85 

82 

2.63 

1 

IJe 

$77,609  78 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Mercer  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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|gS 


62^ 

•-  033 


EXPENDITURES. 


RESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


$17  48 
45  08 
99  66 
238  28 
139  00 
407  56 
283  36 
339  48 


220  00 
207  00 
630  54 
318  49 
1,726  84 
257  00 
310  29 
261  28 
260  20 

170  20 
149  04 
144  44 
486  68 
193  20 
67  J6 
196  88 
130  00 
211  60 
302  68 
539  12 
357  32 
511  52 
152  40 

167  44 

267  72 

3,087  01 

315  56 

72  68 
386  00 
313  70 
152  72 
184  00 
126  04 
136  16 
241  00 
235  52 
230  92 


13,092  28 


|135  72 

432  78 

462  70 

1,203  63 

669  00 

3,129  08 

1, 176  34 

2,076  68 

265  41 

1,379  11 

1,344  35 

7,334  47 

1,244  32 

7,408  16 

1,237  28 

1,421  47 

2,297  52 

2,044  11 

1,214  35 

728  56 

1,251  43 

13,407  93 

2,054  42 

303  67 

973  53 

843  55 

776  47 

2,343  86 

4,630  15 

1,692  96 

2,031  25 

674  60 

1,432  11 
1,908  20 
13,483  57 
2,321  90 

2,955  92 

2,961  42 

2,211  62 

1,036  61 

759  64 

954  27 

957  28 

1,312  80 

2,168  55 

2,039  14 


$104,721  91 


$153  20 

477  86 

562  36 

1,441  91 

8C8  00 

3,536  64 

1,459  70 

2,416  16 

265  41 

1,599  11 

1,551  35 

7,965  01 

1,562  81 

9, 135  00 

1,494  28 

1,731  76 

2,553  80 

2,306  31 

1,384  55 

877  60 

1,395  87 

13,984  60 

2,247  62 

370  83 

1, 170  41 

973  55 

988  07 

2,646  54 

5,169  27 

1,850  28 

2,542  77 

827  00 

1,599  5.5 
2,175  92 
14,570  61 
2,637  46 

3,028  60 
3,347  42 
2,525  32 
1, 189  36 
943  64 
1,080  31 
1,093  44 
1,583  80 
2,404  07 
2,270  06 


|117,814  19 


f  13  05 

50  "37 
112  75 
253  06 
196  51 

50  00 


15  70 
694  00 
90  73 
2,283  07 
164  28 
1,100  69 


340  06 

728  56 
40  05 


281  50 
591  16 
931  .50 
20  28 
431  19 


598  43 
270  33 


369  50 
&51  44 
904  14 
85  12 

2,080  58 
1,207  45 

125  00 
30  00 

101  48 


$15,181  56 


$100  42 
122  00 
405  00 
640  00 
480  00 

1,437  50 
580  00 

1,228  57 
208  00 
666  00 
820  00 

3,794  00 
910  00 

5,168  75 
834  20 
832  93 
930  68 

1,504  00 

600  00 
511  00 
719  00 

3,510  00 
618  00 
216  00 
593  00 
535  00 
664  00 

1,175  28 

1,815  00 
751  87 

1,502  00 
468  00 

870  00 
1,118  85 
8,753  60 
1,920  00 

325  00 

1,800  00 

1,271  38 

575  00 

605  00 

704  00 

426  00 

842  13 

1,387  00 

1,359  00 


$56,297  16 


$22  10 
336  ai 

78  28 
244  16 
155  92 
654  63 
212  97 
435  56 

33  20 
ia5  12 
387  08 
549  33 
171  85 
686  00 
236  64 
161  52 
199  76 
296  26 

192  44 
180  42 
152  79 
10,227  36 
157  41 
35  27 
146  22 
108  56 
219  81 
997  96 
369  42 
305  06 
257  54 
217  73 

415  37 

191  94 

4,401  46 

201  90 

391  04 
339  97 
208  77 
256  45 
318  76 
240  23 
159  37 
281  45 
1,063  11 
305  59 


8,240  32 


$135  .57 

45S  54 

533  65 

996  91 

8S9  98 

2,288  64 

812  97 

1,664  13 

2.56  90 

1,495  12 

1,297  81 

6,626  40 

1,246  13 

6,955  44 

1,070  84 

1,334  51 

1,859  00 

1,840  31 

792  44 

691  42 

1,553  29 

14,328  52 

1,706  91 

271  55 

1,170  41 

643  56 

883  81 

2,342  77 

2,184  42 

1,655  36 

2,029  92 

685  73 

1,654  87 
2,162  23 
14,059  20 
2,207  02 

2,796  62 

3,347  42 

1,605  15 

861  45 

925  24 

944  23 

585  37 

1,123  58 

2,450  11 

1,661  59 


$17  63 


87  27 
445  00 
76  84 

1,248  00 
783  62 
848  03 
29  30 
103  99 
263  62 

1,629  71 
614  47 

4,922  83 
423  44 
337  25 
339  88 
901  58 

592  11 
320  13 

242  58 


208  71 
99  23 
274  25 
329  99 
388  53 
303  77 
2,984  85 
220  84 
512  85 
141  27 

134  80 


2,219  43 
1,099  32 


920  17 
327  91 
346  09 
1.36  08 
508  07 
431  57 


1,232  ; 


$762  32 


1,111  11 


1,268  02 
145  00 


5,279  43 


9,719  04  27,090  86 


$8,677  19 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

MIFFLIN.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

TAX  AND  KATE 
VEli  CENT. 

<M 

<M 

, 

, 

tM 

■a   .  its  M 

H'2 

w 

O 

=3 

m* 

01 

slevle 
poses 
jlevle 
rpose 

DISTRICTS. 

u 

Q 

Eti 

O 

4,a 

a 

O 

a 

O 

1^ 

3  O 

CM 

0 
4) 

H 

a 

o 

a 

22=2 

pi 

btZi 

1) 

tXM 

Stn 

a 

tii..S 

^^ 

o  o   o.'3 

^^■3. 

o 

«n 

j= 

P 

Sij 

.D 

es-a 

A 

J=M  .=  3 

o 

f3 

n 

a 

3 

a 

3 

(>a 

^1 

a 

3 

a 

3 

0)3 

0)2 

sa  3S 

"3  t>g 

f 

< 

^ 

;z; 

-«! 

< 

12! 

IZi 

<c 

< 

O 

z;   {"A*^ 

H 

1.  Armagh,    .... 

14 

5 

10 

4 

$29  70 

|27  00 

298 

284 

370 

78 

.76 

5 

$2,395  95 

2.  r.FLittoii, 

5 

6 

5 

28  00 

150 

143 

186 

86 

64 

4 

776  11 

3.  Brown, 

6 

6 

7 

33  21 

160 

140 

250 

76 

86 

5 

2 

2,617  94 

4.  Decatur,     .... 

7 

5 

6 

1 

23  331 

26  00 

206 

151 

253 

80 

61 

6 

1, 154  04 

6.  Derry, 

9 

6 

6 

3 

31  SO 

30  661 

287 

232 

336 

84 

63 

4 

2,14158 

6.  Freedom  Iron 

Works,  (liul.,) 

2 

7 

2 

37  50 

59 

32 

57 

83 

55 

5 

323  00 

7.  Granville,  .... 

10 

5 

6 

5 

28  00 

28  00 

244 

168 

268 

80 

80 

6 

1,901  36 

8.  Lewlstownbor., 

12 

7 

12 

39  42 

3U7 

325 

488 

91 

104 

6 

4 

5,351  55 

9.  McVeytown  bor. 

3 

6 

1 

2 

50  00 

32  50 

74 

68 

117 

81 

81 

8 

819  85 

10.  Menuo, 

7 

5 

6 

1 

33  33i 

33  33f 

179 

135 

266 

85 

73 

3^ 

1,193  47 

11.  N.  Hamilton,  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

30  00 

30  00  1 

41 

50 

65 

86 

74 

10 

350  96 

12.  Oliver, 

9 

H 

6 

3 

29  51 

28  12i' 

201 

181 

244 

84 

71  ; 

4 

1,464  30 

13.  Union, 

9 

6 

7 

2 

33  28 

31  50 

208 

202 

244 

83 

78  , 

5 

2,034  43 

14.  Wayne, 

11 
106 

5 

5.54 

1 

11 

74 

27  85 

195 

152 

265 

94 

98 

6^ 

1,928  82 

34 

$32  32 

$30  66 

2,589 

2,236 

3,409 

82 

75 

5.50  3.00 

1 

$24,452  36 

MONROE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PER  CENT. 

o 

O 

i 

cj 

o 

CO  1          WT3 

DISTRICTS. 

0) 

a 

3 

a 

3  be 
S  3 

a 

o 

0) 

"3 

a 

o 

r  a 

0) 

o3 

fea 
Is 

So- 

o 

■3 

a 

O 

01 

a 

O 

.So 

so 

a 

0)  2 
^3 

S3 
§ 

a 

Is.?'! 

^-  o  |-_ 

O  O  1  o. 

luingpurpo 

mount  of  t 
for  school  a 
ng  purposes 

bCS 

<u 

0) 

tfS 

s>c2 

a> 

0) 

W.3 

^3 

4) 

2         ""^^ 

^u 

^ 

.o 

«s.2 

03-^ 

P. 

£l<«b 

o 

H 

a 

3 

3 
3 

^1 

t>  3 

a 

3 

a 

3 

^1 

«13 

W^ 

9      "3  >-g 

^ 

<i 

'A 

!?; 

< 

<1 

^ 

f^ 

■< 

<« 

o 

r  F' 

"       H 

1.  Barrett, 

5 

5 

4 

1 

$27  50 

$25  00 

147 

121 

172 

78 

56 

10 

$658  03 

2.  Chestnut  Hill,    . 

13 

5 

13 

22  30 

276 

260 

313 

80 

60 

12 

1,757  09 

3.  Coolbaugh,   .  .  . 

3 

5^ 

1 

3 

40  00 

25  00 

90 

94 

71 

55 

76 

10 

618  48 

4.  Eldred, 

7 

5 

7 

20  00 

154 

123 

193 

82 

56 

8 

635  28 

5.  Hamilton,     .  .  . 

15 

5 

14 

1 

22  50 

22  50 

336 

278 

413 

78 

59 

7 

1,843  00 

6.  Jackson,    .... 

5 

5 

3 

2 

21  20 

21  20 

153 

108 

177 

68 

45 

13 

581  10 

7.  Paradise,    .... 

4 

5 

2 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

105 

76 

127 

70 

59 

13 

7 

842  65 

8.  Pocono, 

8 

5 

8 

1 

25  00 

22  00 

164 

124 

246 

80 

75 

12 

7 

1,601  19 

9.  Polk, 

8 

5 

8 

22  00 

179 

177 

216 

80 

53 

7 

749  87 

10.  Price, 

3 

3| 

2 

1 

16  09 

12  00 

43 

21 

52 

80 

61 

13 

18159 

11.  Ross,     

5 

5 

5 

22  00 

132 

86 

131 

80 

54 

5 

532  48 

12.  Smithfleld,    .  .  . 

13 

5 

12 

2 

27  60 

23  58 

198 

192 

280 

88 

99  i 

9 

1,947  48 

13.  Smithfleld,  Mid., 

11 

5 

9 

2 

23  38 

21  15 

149 

110 

171 

70 

1  54  t 

8 

1,180  00 

14.  Stroud, 

12 

5 

11 

1 

22  00 

22  00 

223 

172 

246 

75 

75 

10 

2,096  10 

15.  Stroudsburg  bor, 

8 

6| 

3 

5 

49  83 

23  20 

178 

192 

223 

82 

78 

10 

1,744  45 

16.  Stroudsburg,  E., 

4 

5 

2 

2 

37  50 

20  00 

109 

94 

129 

78 

62 

8 

8 

1,540  00 

17.  Tobyhanna,     .  . 

4 

5 

1 

3 

30  00 

25  00 

75 

88 

103 

75 

68 

12 

3 

529  92 

18.  Tunkhannock,  . 

2 

5  t 

2 

25  00 

28 

27 

32 

70 

91 

13 

275  34 

19.  Union,  (Ind,)*  . 

1 

131 

7 

2 

35  00 

36 

42 

42 

77 

52 

8     . 

30171 

109 

27 

$27  04 

$22  13 

2,775 

2,385 

3,347 

76 

68 

9.89 

6 

$19,615  76 

♦Monroe  and  Pike  counties. 
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For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 


KKCEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUBES. 

EESOtmCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

a 

a 
1 

n 
g 
Pi 
p. 

eS 
<a 
ts 
to 

From   taxes    and    all 
other  sources,  except 
Slate  appropriation. 

Pf 
o 

o 
H 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasin  %     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid      for      teachers' 
wages . 

P.Tid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,   &c.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

a 
0 
u 
3 
0 

1 

3 

0 

■B 
0 
0 

•A 

$337  00 
174  80 

|3,030  32 

973  50 

3,337  50 

1,350  Oo 

.      2,385  39 

506  79 
1,602  50 
13,082  46 

416  96 
1,379  18 

497  17 
2,193  76 
2,073  45 
2,3i9  52 

$3,367  32 
1,148  30 
3,558  30 
1,552  47 
2,610  79 

658  59 
1,915  30 
13,726  46 

582  56 
1,604  58 

579  97 
2,478  96 
2,340  25 
2,499  62 

$134  40 
'91  80 
260 '93 

'  '7700 
50  25 

"1398 
89  6.5 
63  60 

682  27 

$1,945  00 

700  00 

1,395  00 

925  05 

1,686  00 

525  00 
1,4C0  00 
3,801  00 

690  00 
1,166  66 

300  00 
1,260  02 
1,776  00 
1,550  00 

$1,270  72 

251  97 

1,549  00 

230  61 

486  85 

68  69. 
308  90 
9,874  40 
378  32 
256  30 

96  78 
455  69 
266  81 
316  00 

$3,350  12 
951  97 
3,035  80 
1,155  66 
2,433  78 

593  69 

1,785  90 

13,725  65 

1,068  32 

1,422  96 

410  76 
1,805  36 
2, 106  44 
2,548  27 

$273  88 
196  33 

1 

220  80 
202  42 
225  40 

15180 
312  80 
644  00 
165  60 
225  40 
82  80 
285  20 
266  80 
180  00 

190  00 
396  81 
324  20 

64  90 
271  41 

181  62 
248  26 
593  60 
233  81 

$23, 099  03 
45  18 

'   348  92 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 

|3,474  82 

34,848  55 

38,323  37 

$1,463  88 

$19,119  73 

$15,811  04 

$36,394  65 

$2,974  82 

$23,493  13 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 


RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

RESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

§ 
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u 
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1 

From    taxes    and    all 
other  sources,  except 
State  appropriation. 

ft 

S 

0 

£2 

pi 

fil 
0 

ei 

41 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &c..  and 
all  other  expenses. 

£ 

3 

3 
to 
P. 

a 
0 

3 
0 

V 

0) 

1 

"8 

1 

^218  76 
333  04 
227  24 
214  78 
464  60 
201  48 
153  61 

288  88 
264  04 

60  57 
20148 
854  20 

289  67 
403  24 
442  52 
263  12 
135  00 

75  26 
52  44 

$571  33 

2,058  96 

998  01 

869  40 

1,8:«  81 

433  11 

993  43 

893  80 

1,443  35 

72  02 

513  69 

2,077  69 

1,313  67 

1,792  57 

2,000  86 

1,847  60 

547  80 

380  36 

360  14 

$790  09 

2,392  00 

1,225  25 

1,084  18 

2,298  41 

634  59 

1,147  04 

1,182  68 

1,707  39 

132  59 

715  17 

2,431  89 

1,603  34 

2, 195  81 

2,443  38 

2,110  72 

682  80 

455  62 

412  58 

$55  56 
472  00 
50  86 

'809  30 
10  94 
381  15 

"200 

'  '5000 
105  60 

'303  52 
39  24 
720  91 
257  02 
20  00 

$675  00 

1,455  00 

755  00 

700  00 

1,718  14 

530  00 

500  00 

988  00 

880  00 

144  00 

550  00 

1,770  07 

1,249  74 

1,320  00 

1,593  00 

575  00 

540  00 

250  00 

245  00 

$318  91 
305  47 
151  03 
183  30 
258  08 

92  19 
106  38 
158  13 
484  13 
433 
201  10 
224  74 
170  09 
377  26 
780  38 
511  77 

74  60 
388  60 

73  30 

$1,049  47 

2,232  47 

956  89 

883  30 

2,285  52 

633  13 

987  53 

1,146  13 

1,366  13 

148  33 

801  10 

2,100  41 

1,419  83 

2,000  78 

2,412  62 

1,807  68 

871  62 

658  60 

318  30 

159  53 
291  19 
200  88 
377  89 

59  55 
159  51 

36  85 
341  26 

15  23 

85  93 
594  10 
182  84 
230  30 
918  63 

230  '82 

'&4'28' 

$259  38 

396  96 
648 '98 

1 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
« 
18 
19 

H,643  93 

$21,001  60 

$25,645  53 

$2,778  10 

$16,431  95 

$4,863  79 

$24,079  84 

$3,978  79 

$1,203  32 
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1.  AlJlngton,     .  .  . 

6 

91 

1 

5 

$55  00 

$43  00 

171 

149 

164 

74 

94 

2      1 

$5,295  35 

2.  Bridgeport  bor., 

4 

10 

4 

45  00 

143 

193 

163 

49 

57 

5       1 

2,940  31 

3.  Cheltenham,    .   . 

9 

10 

3 

6 

'5900 

40  00 

312 

273 

317 

52 

67 

2       1 

5,022  70 

4.  Coushohockcn  b. 

11 

10 

1 

10 

150  00 

37  00 

369 

340 

459 

87 

82 

6     . 

i      9,933  80 

5.  Conshohoeken, 

1 

West,    .... 

2 

10 

1 

2 

50  00 

27  50 

144 

119 

122 

85 

43 

3       3 

1      2,300  30 

6.  Douglass,  .... 

9 

5 

10 

28  00 

247 

210 

316 

76 

65 

2 

1       1,6.52  24 

7.  Dublin,  Upper,  . 

5 

10 

3 

2' 

43  33 

40  00' 

205 

166 

34 

77 

59 

2 

2,596  87 

8.  ragleyvillo,(In.) 

2 

5J 

2 

29  50 

43 

33 

50 

85 

71 

3^ 

452  96 

9.  Franconia,    .   .  . 

10 

5 

10 

35  00 

306 

202 

368 

83 

77 

1 

1 

2,326  67 

10.  Frederick,    .  .  . 

10 

5 

10 

31  20 

247 

209 

317 

79 

79 

3 

1,953  03 

11.  Greenlane  bor.  , 

1 

6 

1 

33  00 

24 

33 

39 

83 

67 

4       4 

443  70 

12.  Greenville,  East, 

bor., 

1 

6 

1 

35  00 

35 

24 

46 

83 

61 

2     . 

284  80 

13.  Gwynedd,  .... 

5 

9 

3 

2 

35  8?i 

'  36  25 

191 

163 

170 

73 

62 

2 

2,671  40 

14.  Ilauover,  New,  . 

9 

5 

9 

27  00 

209 

155 

244 

81 

74 

2i 

1,339  25 

15.  Hanover,  Upper, 

9 

5 

9 

30  00 

260 

202 

325 

69 

66 

n 

1,628  57 

16.  Ilatboro'  bor.,   . 

3 

10 

1 

2 

60  00 

'  32  50 

90 

67 

92 

88 

98 

4 

1,031  27 

17.  Horsham,  .... 

3 

10 

1 

2 

50  00 

50  00 

115 

116 

121 

91 

76 

2 

2,255  17 

18.  Hatfield,     .... 

6 

6 

5 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

190 

129 

215 

83 

80 

2 

1,642  00 

19.  Jenkinstown  bo. 

3 

10 

1 

2 

50  00 

32  50 

110 

105 

99 

74 

73 

ih 

1,463  83 

20.  Lansdale  bor.  or 

Independ't,     . 

3 

9 

1 

2 

45  00 

35  00 

110 

100 

112 

83 

61 

7 

3 

2,212  28 

21.  Limerick,  .  . 

14 

6 

11 

3 

30  00 

27  50 

396 

288 

472 

77 

65 

2 

2,645  31 

22.  Line  Lexington, 

Independ't,     . 

1 

9 

1 

40  00 

35 

30 

46 

90 

68 

5 

345  95 

23.  Marlborough,  .  . 

7 

5 

6 

1 

30  00 

18  00 

177 

138 

218 

80 

71 

2h 

929  53 

24.  Merlon,  Upper,  . 

11 

9 

11 

45  00 

370 

355 

385 

80 

67 

3 

4,369  44 

25.  Merlon,  Lower,  . 

14 

lOi 

4 

10 

55  00 

43  50 

502 

478 

539 

78 

70 

u 

1 

k     14,366  95 

26.  Montgomery,  .  . 

4 

7i 

2 

2 

42  50 

40  00 

94 

90 

97 

77 

93 

3 

1      1,671  02 

27.  Moreland,  .... 

7 

10 

2 

5 

35  00 

37  45 

230 

198 

177 

79 

80 

3 

1      3,821  87 

28.  Norristownbor., 

39 

10 

4 

35 

85  00 

40  21 

1,042 

1,060 

1,471 

88 

96 

5 

1 

26,142  47 

29.  North  AVales  bor. 

3 

8 

1 

2 

50  00 

37  00 

87 

101 

111 

83 

72 

4i 

2 

i       1,416  98 

30.  Norrlton,   .... 

5 

8 

4 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

124 

119 

132 

84 

79 

2 

1      1,848  45 

31.  Pennsbnrg,  (In.) 

2 

5i 

2 

32  00 

47 

39 

71 

87 

84 

51  . 

i         805  87 

32.  Perkiomen,  .  .  . 

10 

6 

9 

1 

33  00 

38  00 

294 

255 

386 

83 

85 

2h 

i      3,117  42 

33.  Pottsgrove,  .  .  . 

16 

5 

13 

3 

33  00 

33  00 

448 

443 

672  :  81 

65 

2i 

i\      4,110  84 

34.  Pottstown  bor.  . 

18 

10 

4 

14 

49  25 

32  50 

449 

448 

654 

84 

80 

6 

1 

10,490  06 

35.  Plymouth,     .   .  . 

5 

10 

2 

3 

40  00 

35  00 

183 

167 

160 

74 

46 

2 

2,097  43 

36.  Providence,  Up- 

per,     

12 

7 

8 

5 

38  00 

38  00 

356 

316 

484 

82 

77 

n 

4,219  80 

37.  Providence,  Low- 

1 

er,       

7 

8 

2 

5 

38  00 

29  33i 

190 

183 

224 

83 

93 

3 

2,897  65 

38.  Salford,  Upper,  . 

8 

5 

8 

32  00 

248 

169 

289 

82 

77 

1 

1 

h       2,026  54 

39.  Salford, Lower,  . 

9 

5 

9 

35  00 

253 

199 

346 

85 

80 

2 

1,975  18 

40.  Springfield,  . 

4 

10 

2 

2 

45  00 

45  00' 

119 

110 

117 

75 

85 

2 

2,193  94 

41.  Swamp,  or  New 

Hanover,  (In.,) 

1 

6 

1 

30  00 

36 

26 

43 

85 

54 

]  . 

!         182  77 

42.  Towamencin,  .  . 

6 

6 

6 

. 

'3700 

166 

144 

215 

84 

78 

2i!. 

!      1,803  56 

43.  Whitpain,     .  .  . 

6 

9 

2 

4 

35  00 

35  00 

155 

123 

147 

78 

81 

21!  . 

1      2,185  22 

44.  Whitemarsh,  .   . 

11 

10 

2 

9 

45  00 

41  00 

387 

354 

373 

79 

68 

2ij. 

4,485  28 

45.  Worcester,   .  .  . 

7 
338 

7 

7.87 

7 
184 

157 

35  00 

223 

177 

258 

81 

69 

2     . 

2,200  63 

$43  25 

136  70  1 

10,530 

8,988 

11,760 

80 

73 

2.97,1.7 

1 

l'$151,806  66 

1 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Montgomery  Cotjnty. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Tear  ending'  June  3,  1878, 
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EXPENDITtTRES. 


5J5 


Ph 


c3    =^  a 


2.53; 


fM 


RESOURCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


P95  CO 
323  84 
581  44 
78108 

262  20 
382  72 
440  C8 

59  80 
494  96 
412  16 

26  68 

84  96 
421  36 
279  68 
418  60 

125  12 
345  00 
307  28 
128  80 

110  40 
617  32 

53  31 

292  56 
767  28 

1,004  64 
20143 
450  80 

3,008  57 

126  04 
326  08 

95  66 
491  28 
857  44 
1,035  92 
385  48 

673  44 

355  12 
395  60 
385  48 
253  00 

69  00 
237  60 
315  56 
72128 
39100 


19,911  30 


f6,401  45 
2,316  67 

10,366  55 
7,998  99 

2,699  90 
2,245  51 
3,330  09 

463  59 
3, 136  76 
1,991  01 

525  48 

340  01 
3,460  44 
1,539  62 
2,073  96 
2,028  92 
2,693  44 
1,859  23 
2,459  45 

3,975  37 
2,935  59 

488  65 
1,285  69 
4,297  19 

14,998  38 
1,914  62 
4, 123  92 

29,085  47 
7,6S3  24 
2,364  84 
887  20 
3,182  12 
4,2S3  01 

10,338  91 
1,538  29 

4,939  60 

2,939  28 
3,131  24 
1,975  18 
3,402  49 

293  76 
1,833  75 
2,705  31 
8,748  65 
2,463  47 


3,655  49 

362  76 
2,091  35 
3,020  87 
9,469  93 
2,854  47 


$6,797  05 
2.640  51 

f 119  46 
222  54 

10,947  99 
8,780  07 

3,709  99 
677  78 

2,962  10 

421  80 

2,628  23 
3,770  77 

'70  70 

522  39 

73  82 

3,631  72 
2,403  17 

1,035  06 

218  47 

552  16 

109  07 

424  97 

3,831  80 
1,819  30 
2,492  56 
2,154  04 
3,043  44 
2,168  51 

1,537  69 
115  21 
107  17 
233  05 

2,588  25 

220  93 

4,085  77 
3,552  91 

1,693  93 


541  96 

50  00 

1,578  25 
5,064  47 
16,001  02 
2,146  10 
4,574  72 

35  49 

477  42 

3,399  57 

25  37 

123  94 

32,092  04 
7,809  28 
2,690  92 

1,453  48 

7,343  69 

110  57 

982  86 

19  30 

3,673  40 
5,140  45 
11,374  83 
1,923  77 

i,'028  00 
250  00 
85  06 

5,613  04 

1,377  39 

3,294  40 
3,523  84 
2,380  63 

'l,'772  20 
160  85 

45  95 
132  07 
84-142 
730  76 


|2,560  00 
1,814  25 
3,743  10 
5,200  00 

925  00  i 
1,260  00 
2,110  00 

270  82 
1,750  00 
1,560  00 

198  00 

210  00 
1,625  00 
1,215  00 
1,350  00 
1,290  92 
1,5"0  00 
1,260  00 
1,185  00 

1,080  00 
2,490  00 

360  00 

990  00 

4,129  72 

6,653  75 

1, 195  00 

2,860  00 

19,024  72 

1,005  50 

1,400  00 

357  00 

2,500  00 

2,720  00 

6,520  00 

1,614  79 


3,332  00 

2,155  24 
1,280  00 
1,590  00 
1,800  00 

180  00 
1,332  00 
1,890  00 
4,507  50 
1,715  00 


$1,207  75 

599  20 

3,551  79 

2,586  31 

1,045  29 
350  30 
710  73 
163  09 
343  52 
421  80 
248  34 

49  35 
720  11 
293  11 
315  81 
349  61 
817  70 
431  84 
1,115  72 

780  39 
770  33 

33  00 

237  77 

1,210  27 

5,151  41 

808  13 

1,199  19 

8,406  80 

584  41 

292  18 

460  76 

455  18 

512  35 

3,702  64 

284  65 

535  32 

850  00 
479  50 
361  67 
510  80 

69  41 
581  08 
359  23 
602  67 
355  83 


3,778  29 


$203,689  59 


,047  20  $106,289  31  |  $44,916  34 


$3,887  21 
2,635  99 

11,004  88 
8,464  09 

2,392  09 
1,610  30 
2,891  43 

507  73 
3,128  53 
2,200  27 

555  41 


443  00 

,283  26 
,817  41 
,204  73 
,028  50 
188  13 
490  00 
,833  60 
,802  75 
837  06 
,955  18 
260  35 
,472  64 
,984  50 


5,244  71 

3,005  24 
3,531  70 
2,112  52 
2,310  80 

295  38 
2,045  15 
3,093  65 
5,840  93 
2,070  83 


$6,259  84 


1,017  93 

585  06 
14  68 
503  14 
202  90 


165  62 
118  82 
225  37 
719  53 
275  40 
725  74 
474  67 


292  58 

43  96 
439  17 
780  83 
3,740  21 
117  60 
386  59  I 


883  17 
Vl8  '22 


$181,252  85 


1,162  66 
368  33 

283  86 
248  14' 


67  40 
105  41 
130  03 
3,629  00 
783  64 


27,282  55 


$2,662  69 
2,564  22 
17,284  26 

7,825  25 


1,905  91 


3,374  63 

1,227  22  20 
21 


13,C98  70 
5,867  71 


1,854  20 


419  90 
16,757  46 


$74,845  05 


22  School  Report. 
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aS  af 

3 .°  3  S 


'I     x-o 


Anthony,  .  .  . 
Cooper,  .  .  .  , 
Danville  bor., 
Derry,  .... 
Hemlock,  West 
Liberty,  .  .  . 
Limestone,  .  . 
Mahoning,  .  . 
Mayberry,  .  . 
Pine  Grove,  . 
Valley,  .... 
"WasMngtonville 


73  5.85  44  34 


$28  00  I  $28  00 
26  C6!  .  .  .  . 
57  50 
25  00  ' 
30  00  I 
30  00  ' 
30  00  I 

24  G6! 
22  00  ' 

25  00 
22C35 
3100  ■ 


27  72 


25  00 
25  00 


21  331 


$29  37i  S24  m 


181 

146 

204 

73 

70 

G 

55 

50 

68 

73 

05 

5 

872 

786 

1,124 

81 

59 

7 

3  i 

122 

86 

124 

74 

67 

6 

56 

52 

45 

74 

76 

6  j  .   .  1 

185 

148 

213 

70 

81 

8  !  .   .  i 

105 

79 

129 

70 

1  14 

5 

1 

141 

132 

205 

79 

60 

8 

22 

19 

35 

85 

1  21 

4k 

25 

16 

23 

70 

64 

7 

167 

133 

141 

70 

45 

7 

27 

36 

35 

82 

54 

10    .   . 
6.62     3  j 

1,958 

1,683 

2,345 

75 

65 

,122  11 
466  25 
,242  01 
,066  89 
376  73 
463  76 
,626  42 
040  45 
15000 
120  71 
330  42 
222  89 


$18,228  64 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Montour  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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BECEIPTS. 

1 

1                                 EXPENDITUEES. 

EESOTJRCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

C 

o 

s 

ft 
o 

u 

ft 

ft 

03 

© 

From   taxes    and    all 
other  sources, exceiJt 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts . 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasin'^,     build- 
mg,  renting,  &c. 

Paid     for     teachers' 
wages . 

raid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &c.,  and 
all  other  expeubcs. 

c 
ft 

0) 

0 
B 

10 

a) 

3 
0 

Liabilities. 

0 
1 

0 

6 

§217  12 
77  28 
1,705  68 
187  15 
i0  04 
227  CO 
160  08 
256  68 
56  12 
16  46 
205  16 
46  80 

§1,521  19 

482  83 

7,711  83 

1,258  59 

486  47 

1,728  17 

2,163  41 

1,370  75 

299  46 

127  80 

1,179  11 

32127 

§1,738  31  1 

560  11  1 

9,417  51 
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48 

13 
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10 

6 
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5 

7 
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7 

5 
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18 

8 

9 

13 
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81 
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2 
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14 
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1 
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420 

73 

55 

3h 

3 
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24.  Snydertown  bor. 

1 

5 

1 
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40 

32 

60 

83 

49 

3 
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13 

9 

8 

5 
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87 

68 
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6 
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12 

5 

9 

3 
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35  00 
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84 

91 

2^ 

li 
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2 

5 

2 
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44 

49 

71 

85 

52 

4 
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5 

5 

5 

20  00 
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67 

41 

4 
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7 

6 

5 

'3 
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3 
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8 
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77 
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$29  05  1 

6,943 

6,283 

8,654 

76 

68 

6.15  3.87 

$69,596  60 

♦  Copied  from  last  year's  report. 
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3 

5 

3 

$30  00 

59 

60 

84 

67 

94 

5 

$1,000  00 

2.  Buffalo,  New, bor 

1 

5 

1 

35  00 

29 

28 

41 

90 

85 

6 

6 

496  88 

S.  Buffalo  twp.,   .   . 

6 

5 

6 

25  50 

123 

120 

161 

85 

77 

4 

862  09 

4.  Carroll, 

11 

5 

9 

'  2 

19  89 

^18  00 

242 

207 

312 

82 

51 

5 

3 

1,860  65 

6.  Centre, 

10 

5 

8 

2 

23  43 

23  25 

165 

154 

211 

70 

78 

5 

2 

1,638  42 

6.  Duncaunon,     .   . 

4 

7 

1 

3 

60  00 

35  83i 

112 

129 

194 

90 

69 

7 

3 

1,562  35 

7.  Greenwood,     .   . 

7 

5 

7 

2171 

160 

134 

211 

83 

57 

2i'  .   . 

954  55 

8.  Howe, 

3 

5 

3 

22  00 

57 

55 

129 

88 

65 

7 

5 

776  03 

9.  Jackson, 

8 

5 

4 

'  4 

24  00 

'  21  25 

213 

173 

251 

78 

52 

2 

775  70 

10.  Juniata, 

7 

5 

7 

23  57 

168 

140 

267 

80 

60 

3 

3 

1,372  45 

11.  Landisburg  bor. 

2 

5 

1 

1 

26  00 

'  26  00 

44 

53 

75 

82 

62 

2 

222  80 

12.  Liverpool  bor.,  . 

4 

6 

4 

30  87i 

139 

125 

169 

86 

49 

4 

'2 

1,006  16 

13.  Liverpool  twp.. 

8 

5 

6 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

175 

140 

218 

82 

72 

4 

1, 160  89 

14.  Madison,  S.  W., 

7 

5 

7 

1 

18  28J 

18  00 

130 

106 

181 

77 

72 

3 

1,060  24 

15.  Madison,  N.  E., 

(or  Sandy  Hill) 

7 

5 

6 

2 

23  331 

25  00 

151 

126 

192 

82 

64 

2 

2 

1,073  09 

16.  Marysville  bor.. 

4 

6 

4 

35  00 

149 

130 

180 

85 

52 

6 

1,353  14 

17.  Miller, 

3 

5 

3 

'  24  bo' 

51 

49 

64 

78 

76 

4 

249  27 

18.  Millerstown  bor. 

3 

6 

2 

1 

32  50 

'  30  00 

70 

70 

106 

86 

72 

6 

789  25 

19.  Newport,    .... 

5 

7 

5 

38  00 

167 

136 

225 

89 

67 

6 

1,537  30 

20.  Oliver, 

4 

5 

3 

1 

22  00 

'  22  00 

94 

90 

139 

85 

54 

2 

422  57 

21.  Penn, 

11 

5 

8 

3 

37  25 

28  83 

232 

193 

308 

84 

95 

5 

1,944  93 

22.  Kye,   ....... 

4 

5 

4 

28  00 

86 

97 

105 

80 

67 

2 

413  55 

2.3.  Saville, 

13 

5 

12 

1 

25  58 

17  CO 

297 

242 

319 

80 

62 

3k 

'31 

3,132  45 

24.  Spf  ing, 

11 

5 

8 

3 

23  87i 

22  331 

259 

215 

320 

82 

65 

2i 

Is 

2,002  43 

2.5.  Toboyne,    .... 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2175 

22  33! 

132 

119 

139 

63 

65 

5 

675  51 

26.  Tuscarora,     .  .  . 

8 

5 

5 

3 

22  20 

22  00 

154 

127 

91 

84 

71 

4 

795  24 

27.  Tyrone, 

10 

5 

11 

27  02 

208 

159 

240 

82 

84 

2i 

1,295  80 

28.  Watts, 

3 

5 

3 

2.5  00 

82 

60 

79 

73 

67 

3i 

399  28 

29.  Wheatfield,  .  .  . 

6 

5 

4 

2 

24  25 

'2200 

_1^ 

83 

110 

76 

79 

2i  .    . 

1 

550  00 

180 

5.16 

1145 

38 

$27  17 

$24  34 

4,062 

3,526 

5,121 

81 

68 

4.003.30 

$31,386  02 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Perry  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Tear  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

EESOTJECES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

a 
o 

p. 
o 

p< 
ft 

3 

"SSI 

0)  1.  i; 
«  aft 

Of3+= 
U  032 

Total  receipts. 

pi 

M 

m  n  aj 

•w-S  in 

O 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tinojencies,    fees    of 
coiiectors,  &c..  and 
all  other  expenses. 

2 

1 

o 

B 
O 

1 

0 

0 

■c 
'-I 
0 

6 

$173  88 
84  64 
202  32 

310  96 

311  88 
299  00 
303  60 
101  20 
296  24 

217  12 
117  76 
238  28 
241  96 

218  87 

186  76 
384  56 
111  32 
174  80 
365  24 
205  16 
419  64 
274  16 
398  36 
344  08 
211  60 
228  16 
338  56 

$854  03 

816  09 

1,118  71 

1,630  13 

1,570  28 

1,636  90 

917  50 

490  63 

1,298  45 

1,961  31 

223  40 

2,798  94 

1,474  42 

1,812  83 

1,289  59 
1,227  70 

294  08 
1,281  73 
1,793  82 

605  68 
2,469  04 

642  C4 
3,449  10 
2,123  36 

919  22 

926  23 
1,73]  76 

428  24 

835  27 

$1,027  91 

900  73 

1,321  03 

1,941  09 

1,882  16 

1,935  90 

1,221  10 

591  83 

1,594  69 

2,178  43 

341  16 

3,037  22 

1,716  38 

2,031  72 

1,476  35 
1,612  26 

405  40 
1,456  53 
2,159  06 

810  84 
2,888  68 

916  20 
3,847  46 
2,467  44 
1, 130  82 
1,154  39 
2,070  32 

554  45 
1,056  07 

$542  50 
309  44 

'   '31 '25 

190  37 
940  81 

1,508 '25 

'   325 '40 

619  00 
73  68 

'  '27  78 

91  64 

8  89 

123  87 

2,150 '43 
492  94 
49  34 
19  19 
35  83 

'  "5219 

$450  00 

175  00 

765  00 

1,075  00 

1,170  00 

1,172  50 

756  00 

330  00 

906  10 

825  00 

260  00 

74100 

1,000  00 

730  00 

825  00 
840  00 
360  00 
570  00 

1,326  40 
440  00 

1,837  50 
560  00 

1,514  55 

1,290  00 
770  00 
885  00 

1,351  00 
375  00 
705  00 

$574  29 
643  12 
190  43 
219  13 
402  72 
647  53 
232  30 
269  91 
165  90 
179  71 
65  98 
162  58 
263  27 
192  40 

75  00 
466  70 

35  10 
45146 
361  40 
120  05 
342  51 
149  82 
598  95 
35108 

88  26 
189  40 
247  27 
135  30 
142  26 

$1,024  29 

818  12 

955  43 

1,836  63 

1,882  16 

1,820  03 

1,019  55 

599  91 

1.262  37 
1,945  52 

325  98 
2,411  83 

1.263  27 
1,247  80 

1,519  00 
1,380  38 

395  10 
1,049  24 
1,779  44 

568  94 
2,303  88 

709  82 
4,263  93 
2,134  02 

907  60 
1,093  59 
1,634  10  1 

510  30 

899  45 

$101  48 

365  60 
282  16 
511  12 

893  95 

416  06 
232  91 
80  95 

"  '45311 
783  92 

166  40 
1,675  60 
10  30 
411  29 
379  62 
241  90 
584  80 
206  38 

457  47 
223  50 
734  45 
436  22 

1,009  41 

'4,399  40 
'  '5726' 

'448 '50 
'584 '44 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
07 

126  21 

220  80 

17  23 
156  62 

28 
29 

^,107  12 

$38,620  48 

$45,727  60 

$7,592  80 

$24,005  05 

$7,963  83 

$39,561  68    $9,823  04 

!i 

$6,499  01 
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Public  Instruction.  [Xo.  8, 

PIKE.— TABULAR  STATEMENTi 


DISTRICTS. 


SCH'S. 

TEACHEES. 

SCHOLARS. 

, 

1    . 

tM 

o 

O 

<s 

(8 

0 

60 

1 

s 

OT^ 

03 

V 

>^    . 

^1 

"3 

Ji3 
S3 

4)  " 

0 

"3 

a 

•=2 

c  0 

a 

5 

g 
3 

as 

S 
o 

o 

a 

0 

0 

So 
C  to 

&2 

0 
3 

a    o  ^1 

O 

mS 

0— 

o 

o 

tCOT 

SO? 

0 

t(:~ 

0 

III 

g 

3 

S 

3 

g 
3 

a 

3 

^2 

S3 

p. 

^ 

^    1 

!?; 

iz; 

«»! 

*=1 

iz; 

iz; 

<! 

< 

0 

TAX  AXD  RATE 
PEE  CENT. 


>  M     >  O 

o  o    o  c 


2;    Iz;-" 


Blooming  Grove, 

Delaware, 

Dlngman, 

Greene,  . 

LackaTvaxen, 

I^eliman, 

Milford,  . 

Palmyra. 

Porter,    . 

Sbohola, 

Westfall, 


10 

5 

6 

6 

4 

8 

4 

6 

1 

2 

4 

6 

6 

6 

58 

■ 

5.68 

?32  00  I  $22  00 
22  63       20  00 


18  22 

23  70 
30  00 

17  70 
37  60 

24  00 

18  00 

20  00 


$24  38  f  20  71 


22  00 
22  74 
21  00 
16  90 
20  00 

20  00 

21  50 
2100 


40 
132 

54 
167 
418 
113 
130 

58 
3 

69 
218 


44 
96 
36 

150 

463 
91 

125 
53 
1 
72 

252 


61 

178 
85 
161 
498 
114 
136 
87 
2 
98 
78 


71 
77 
94 
■3  64 
26 
64  i  1  07 

79  I   54 

80  !  1  57 
55  3  15 


71  I 
69  I 


4 

4 

5 

10 

10 

6 

13 

10 

5 

10 

10 

7 

3 

5 

9 

3 

1412  53 

592  21 

563  82 

323  86 

1,318  14 

1,014  13 

1,264  46 

833  65 

140  90 

387  67 

1,637  45 


1,402   1,383   1,498  73  1  12  |  8.45  4.20  §8,488  82 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Pike  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Tear  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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EECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

EESOTTRCES   AND 
LIABILITIES. 

o 

1 

§ 
P. 

o-rt 
lit 

0. 

"S 

o 

V 

u 
"a 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasing,     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid      for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &o.,  and 
another  expenses. 

a 
s> 
ft 

a 

i 

O 

o 

0) 

1 

3 

+3 

y 

u 

1 

<M 

o 
6 

§80  96 
189  51 
123  00 
205  16 
407  56 
136  36 
351  44 

161  12 
11  04 

162  84 
229  08 

^06  25 

644  83 

724  77 

1,679  39 

1,101  02 

1,014  13 

1,199  91 

835  17 

140  90 

966  33 

3,247  41 

^887  21 

834  34 

847  77 

1,884  55 

1,508  58 

1,150  49 

1,551  35 

996  29 

151  94  1 

1,129  17 

3,476  49 

$12  46 
10  50 
493  50 

249  CO 

62  14 

1  40 

49  00 

7  50 

2,254  57 

$456  00 

550  00 

730  00 

1,075  50 

1,070  00 

861  59 

1,062  50 

742  70 

18  00 

430  00 

830  00 

$93  38 
219  10 
99  31 
310  89 
544  24 
172  07 
313  11 
263  45 
17  20 
58  58 
402  10 

$551  33 

781  56 

830  81 

1,879  89 

1,614  21 

1,282  66 

1,447  75 

1,012  55 

84  20 

494  OS 

3,486  67 

$332  32 

52  78 

7  96 

41  25 

340  91 

'  67  74 
635  09 

"$297  42 

2,735  02 

66  26 

2, 103  87 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

$2,058  07 

|12,360  11 

$14,418  18 

$3,150  07 

$7,826  29       $2,501  43 

$13,477  79 

$1,478  05 

$5,204  57 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

potter.— tabular  statement, 


SCH'S. 

TEACHEES. 

SCHOLAES. 

TAK  AND  BATE 
FEB  CENT. 

i-s 

o 

i 

Is 

o 

■a  -i-a  oi 

c3  a  . 

1  a>   • 

• 

u 

g.a 

•52 

<i> 

t-i  . 

^ 

r  of  mills  lev 
lool  purpos 
r  of  mills  lev 
Idingpurpo 

mount  of  t 
for  school  a 
Qg  purposes 

DISTRICTS. 

O 
3 

S 
o 

s 

o 

IE   t< 
O 

IS 

"3 

s 

o 

c3 

B 

<M 

o 

■°2 
a  o 

P  o 

a  to 

Sao 

«  a 

a 

o 

a 
^1 

<u 

^9, 

o 

Q)  o    O- 

«-0~3 

®     csal 

.Q 

.o 

'^Si 

c,2i 

.D 

fi: 

cs-a 

a 

.Qm  a* 

S'S 

o 

Is 

a 

o  2 

n 

1 

i 

kl 

Scg    So 

^  >"s 

<1 

"A 

'-A 

< 

■< 

f^ 

^ 

< 

< 

5 

!^    .'^ 

B"^ 

1.  Abljott, 

5 

7 

2 

R 

$34  00 

$28  00 

72 

95 

120  !  81 

108 

! 
10  1  10 

§1,321  48 
1,031  57 

2.  Allcglienv,    . 

7 

6 

4 

9 

14  00 

13  00 

92 

70 

108  1  82 

106 

13  1    6 

3.  Bingham,  .  . 

7 

6 

5 

7 

18  00 

12  00 

114 

93 

129  1  85 

85 

10      5 

916  80 

2 

4 

6  1 
8  1 

1 
2 

3 
3 

16  00 
66  25 

10  50 
35  00 

30 
68 

25 

70 

36  1  82 
99     71 

140 
1  25 

13  1    5 

15 ; .  . 

386  11 

5.  Coudersport, 

1,534  61 

6.  Eulalia,   .   .  . 

4 

5  ! 

1 

5 

17  00 

14  00 

46 

34 

56  ;  60 

1  24 

10  1    5 

681  95 

7.  Genesee,    .  . 

4 

51 

3 

4 

15  00 

1100 

92 

96 

102  1  78 

67 

10     10 

442  42 

8.  Genesee,  (Ind 

-,■) 

2 

5* 

3 

16  00 

26 

14 

23  1  66 

78  ! 

13     13 

287  24 

9.  Harrison,   .   . 

11 

5f 

4 

13 

17  00 

14  91 

150 

137 

210  1  92 

59 

10       5 

1,180  01 

10.  Hebron,  .   .  • 

H 

(i 

4 

fi 

14  00 

13  50 

134 

104 

180  '■  83 

93 

10     .   . 

678  70 

11.  Hector,    .  .  . 

9 
2 
2 

6 
6 

7 

2 
1 

16 
2 
4 

21  00 
25  00 

10  00 
20  00 
23  36 

89 
38 

28 

90 

27 
32 

103     79 

108 
1  07 
1  45 

13     10 
12     .  . 
10       3 

496  39 

45 
42 

85 
SO 

116  56 

13.  Keating,    .  . 

425  63 

14.  Lewisville,    . 

1 

9 

1 

3 

45  00 

25  00 

55 

77 

78 

81 

78 

26     .   . 

50131 

5 

fi 

1 

0 

18  00 

14  20 

70 

84 

100 

8"^ 

90  ' 

13       R 

1,113  32 

16  Pike,     .... 

4 
3 

5 

4^ 

2 

2 

6 
3 

23  00 
15  00 

21  50 
11  GO 

46 
20 

41 
34 

73 

38 

87 
87 

1  09 
1  49 

13 
10 

3 

726  43 

17.  Pleasant  Valle 

V, 

256  90 

IS.  Portasre,     .  . 

2 

6 

1 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

9 

15 

15 

89 

2  69 

10 

343  55 

19.  Roulette,    .  . 

1 

6 

1 

9 

16  00 

14  00 

98 

115 

139     83 

84 

10 

426  10 

9 
5 

6 
6 

1 

13 
5 

50  00 

14  00 
30  00 

114 

28 

115 
24 

92    192 

67  j 
3  11 

12i 
12i 

5 

5 

1,050  26 
1,100  00 

21.  Stewardson, 

40 

84 

2 

7 

2 

2 

^50 

20  00 

33 

25 

22 

73 

115 

10 

10 

1,251  75 

23.  Sunderlinevill 

e. 

(Ind.,)    .  . 

1 

5 

1 

1 

16  00 

10  00 

19 

25 

30 

85 

79 

13 

70  99 

24.  Sweden,  .  .  . 

fi 

5 

? 

9 

11  20 

11  20 

97 

60 

84 

80 

81 

10 

430  96 

25.  Sylvania,    .  . 

3 

4 

2 

3 

18  00 

18  00 

33 

31 

39 

83 

88 

1    8 

270  00 

9 
4 

5i 
6 

6 
4 

10 
2 

19  661 
24  00 

17  24 

22  00 

86 
60 

84 
49 

132 
47 

84 
74 

105 

127  ! 

8 

5 

1,012  77 

27.  West  Branch, 

694  17 

28.  Wharton,   .  . 

4 

5 

1 

4 

20  00 

20  CO 

49 

44 

69 

79 

1  15  ! 

10 

633  22 

29.  WoodviUe,  (I. 

,)' 

1 

6 

1 

1 

15  00 

12  00 

25 

18 

21 

88 

93 

13 

10 

135  37 

133 

5.88 

57 

156 

123  10 

$17  64 

1,821 

1,728 

2,272 

85 

1    14     ; 

1 

6.76 

$19,516  47 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics. — Potter  County.  349 

For  the  Scliool  Tear  ending  June  3, 1878. 


BKCEIPTS. 

EXPENDITtJKES. 

KESOUnCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

a 

O 

1 

ft 
ft 

1 

82 

■^ftfl 

"  in  2 
m  O  O 

k!  B  ft 
rioft 

U  O02 

4J 
ft 

•3 
o 

o 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
purchasing,     build- 
ing, renting,  &c. 

Paid     for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &c.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

a 

■■3 

3 
ft 

<u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

i 

■3 
0 
d 

f 107  64 
158  48 
175  72 
55  20 
164  68 
116  84 
114  09 
43  24 
265  88 
203  32 
151  80 
50  60 
27  60 
89  24 
136  16 
66  24 
54  28 
20  24 
138  92 
25116 
29  44 
42  32 

34  96 
110  40 
47  84 
145  36 
69  00 
87  40 
27  GO 

$4,728  76 

1,054  86 

1,C00  11 

490  99 

1,361  26 

457  90 

1,093  20 

292  24 

908  11 

464  71 

943  36 

639  31 

720  46 

1,041  45 

600  17 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Schuylkill  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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231 

176 

266 

218 

64 

44 

17,302 

15,617 

171 
218 
321 
56 


1  07 
59 
74 

1  12 
66 
47 
66 
46 


694  58 
159  98 
498  33 


856  62 
472  86 
229  22 
596  32 


3 

5.70,3.93  $230,282  64 


*  Copied  from  last  year's  report. 
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SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PER  CENT. 
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a 

g 
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ss 

+j 
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3 

3 
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^a 

3 

t>.S 
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^ 

< 

'A 

i^i 

<! 

< 

A 

;2i 

<5 

< 

0 

A     ,12* 

'       B 

1.  Adams, 

7 

5 

8 

$25  00 

154 

94 

135 

75 

44 

3i 

$301  90 

2.  Beaver, 

7 

5 

7 

1 

25  83 

$25  00 

215 

141 

233 

7o 

53 

34 

4 

3,6.59  66 

3.  Beaver,  West,    . 

in 

5 

9 

1 

23  33 

20  00 

200 

187 

243 

79 

64 

4 

5 

2,734  18 

4.  Centre, 

6 

5 

6 

25  83 

175 

157 

212 

73 

43 

4 

766  07 

5.  Chapman,  .... 

6 

5 

6 

22  50 

197 

152 

199 

76 

18 

4 

712  04 

6.  Evansdale,  (Ind) 

2 

5 

2 

23  00 

51 

40 

55 

78 

68 

104 

449  65 

7.  Franklin,  .... 

7 

5 

7 

27  00 

186 

165 

212 

74 

62 

3 

1,11179 

8.  Jackson,     .... 

5 

5 

4 

1 

25  00 

25  OO' 

106 

87 

134 

74 

71 

5 

908  68 

9.  Middleburg,     .   . 

2 

5 

2 

28  00 

45 

51 

70 

81 

64 

3 

313  30 

10.  Middle  Creek,    . 

4 

5 

4 

25  00 

133 

194 

158 

80 

35 

3 

640  11 

11.  Monroe, 

8 

5 

r. 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

211 

178 

243 

78 

51 

2i 

1,161  53 

12.  Penn, 

9 

5 

8 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

228 

191 

313 

80 

53 

2i 

1,179  79 

13.  Perry, 

8 

5 

7 

1 

20  28 

20  CO 

196 

168 

220 

75 

53 

3i 

1,046  93 

14.  Perry,  West,  .  . 

4 

5 

4 

23  00 

113 

72 

111 

84 

51 

3i 

8 

1,305  82 

15.  Sellnsgrove,    .  . 

5 

6 

4 

4 

36  25 

23 '75 

210 

175 

265 

84 

70 

6 

3 

2,  .356  98 

16.  Union,     

7 

.■> 

7 

25  71 

207 

165 

219 

80 

32 

f)T 

975  00 

17.  Washington,  .  . 

10 

5 

10 

22  00 

240 

215 

312 

75 

40 

2 

1,063  31 

107 

5.05 

101 

11 

$25  16 

$23  39 

2,867 

2,432 

3,334 

78 

52 

4.06 

5 

$21,191  72 

Ex.  Doc]    Statistics — Schuylkill  and  Snyder  Counties.  353 

Continued. 


EECEIPTS. 

BS  .  liNDITUEES. 

EESOITECES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 
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a> 
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n% 
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coUoetors,  &c.,   and 
all  other  expenses. 

(0 
3 

S 

3 

o 
B 

o 

0) 

0) 

3 

cS 

3 

o 

■3 
o 

d 

$141  68 
34  96 
253  92 
143  50 
159  16 
265  68 
329  36 
130  64 

$4,084  18 
21192 
2,972  53 
4,585  82 
1,044  05 
1,731  64 
2,874  34 
1,138  31 

$4,225  85  i 

246  88 
3,226  45 
4,729  32  1 
1,203  21 
1,997  32 
3,203  70  ] 
1,268  95  j 

$517  21 
21  72 
1,618  39 
171  50 
34  92 
445  05 
1,167  34 
199  50 

$2,565  00 

175  00 

1,265  00 

1,014  00 

806  00 

875  00 

1,498  62 

400  00 

$251  46 
26  59 
289  30 
768  96 
246  58 
301  10 
245  96 
135  27 

$3,333  67 
223  31 
3,;72  69 
1,954  46 
1,087  50 
1,621  15 
2,911  92 
794  77 

$1,167  34 

23  57 

449  76 

3,136  71 

161  24 
376  17 
291  78 
474  18 

$161,750  93 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

25,902  59 

$268,904  74 

1294,807  33 

$28,957  78 

$172,828  21 

$84,636  50 

$286,422  49   28,624  26 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &c.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

1 

3 

■a 

0 
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ft 

o 

o 

B 

3 
O 

.2 
1 

3 

0 

■3 
0 
d 

$171  12 
241  96 
289  37 
223  00 
240  80 
104  88 
245  64 
132  48 
106  72 
165  60 
275  08 
283  36 
250  24 
134  32 
367  08 
250  00 
349  60 

$600  86 

3,448  49 

2,176  34 

112  28 

735  81 

441  77 

758  51 

833  38 

200  82 

856  52 

1,437  82 

1.161  83 

1,070  76 

1,376  41 

4,495  48 

1,244  72 

1,133  33 

$771  98 

3,690  45 

2,465  71 

335  28  ! 

976  01 

546  65 

1,004  15 

965  86 

307  54 

1,022  12 

1,712  90 

1,445  19 

1,321  00 

1,510  73 

4,852  56 

1,494  72 

1,482  93 

$173  72 

2,590  91 

65180 

44  36 

15  00 
277  83 

16  82 
10  58 

6  75 
8  76 
6152 
76  95 
626  63 
868  37 
133  98 
792  00 
44  45 
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775  00 

1,036  06 

642  50 
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230  00 
945  00 
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280  00 
500  00 
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1,125  00 
671  60 
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1,480  00 
460  00 
900  00 
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324  88 
323  86 
105  01 
752  56 

90  17 
252  20 
290  23 

53  07 
115  89 
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173  35 
153  70 
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91  78 

$747  74  ! 

3,690  79  ' 

2,016  72 

792  47 

996  73 

593  00 

1,214  02 

925  81 

339  82 

624  65 

1,101  99 

1,375  30 

1,451  93 

1,510  73 

4,741  22 

1,457  51 

1,036  23 

$4118 
865  20 
302  38 

211  31 

685  73 
40  43 
268  23 
397  47 
442  97 
415  41 
171  31 
9195 

1      146  70 

'$218  06 
'  '51  35 

2,280  55 
884  02 

i 

2 
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4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

$3,831  23 

$22,075  13 

$25,906  38 

1    $6,400  43 

$11,656  59 

$6,564  55 

$24,621  57    $4,080  32 

$3,433  98 

23  School  Report. 
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1.  Addison,    .... 

12 

5 

12 

123  95 
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187 

257 

80 

79 

4 

$1,344  01 

2.  Allegheny,    .  .  . 

9 

5- 

6 

'3 

19  00 

$19  00 

177 

138 

249 

70 

58 

7 

3 

1,220  45 

3   licrliii  ljor.»  .   •  * 

3 

5  ; 

3 

30  Cot 

68 

93 

133 

89 

62 

7 

7 
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12 
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9 

3 

23G6f 

24  00 
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09 

73 

24 
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11 

5! 

12 

1 
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76 

72 

3 

'2 
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2 
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1 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

60 

53 

79 

81 

50 

7 
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7.  Elk  Lick,   .... 

04 

5  ! 

9 

25  56 

215 

153 

235 

86 

82 

0 

1 

2,400  00 

8.  Greenville,   .  .  . 

5 

5  1 

5 

2180 

96 

77 

112 

77 

63 

6 

587  06 

0.  .loll'ersou,  .... 

G 

5  1 

6 

23  00 

126 

94 

121 

76 

61 

4 

797  94 

10.  Jenncrstown,     . 

1 
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1 

24  00 

12 

11 

20 

90 

1  10 

10 

142  44 

11.  Jcnncrtwp,  .  . 

15 

5 ; 

13 

'2 

24  71 

'  23  CO 

288 

253 

364 

74 

74 

C 

2,014  88 

12.  Larimer,    .... 

4 

5  j 

3 

1 

25  00 

20  55 

112 

101 

132 

72 

49 

G 

39137 

13.  JlYtrsdalebor., 

5 

5  ! 

2 

3 

42  50 

25  00 

145 

123 

234 

91 

82 

G 

'2 

1,316  80 

14.  MiJdleCreek,    . 

3 

5 

4 

25  CO 

95 

70 

125 

76 

43 

3h 

357  80 

15.  Millford,    .       .   . 

13 

5 

12 

1 

29  83 

25  00 

279 

222 

356 

85 

63 

C 

2,560  81 

16.  New  Ceutreville 

j 

bor.,  .... 

4 

5 

1 

30  00 

18 

21 

36 

92 

82 

5 

7h 

21160 

17.  New   Baltimore 

bor. , 

1 

5! 

1 

1 

25  00 

18  CO 

19 

23 

28 

82 

49 

4 

89  46 

18.  Northampton,    . 

7 

5  ' 

7 

10  43 

141 

130 

160 

59 

58 

9 

915  20 

19.  Paint, 

10 

5  , 

11 

22  00 

171 

136 

163 

65 

76 

6 

"2 

1,259  61 

20.  Qucmahoning,  . 

10 

^\ 

9 

1 

25  77 

26  00 

184 

1.52 

220 

79 

80 

4 

1,339  72 

21.  Salisbury  bor.,  . 

2 

s! 

1 

1 

42  00 

30(0 

58 

48 

83 

85 

70 

8 

444  12 

22.  Shade, 

11 

5 

11 

2 

20  15 

22  00 

226 

180 

253 

04 

57 

5 

1,252  51 

23.  Somerset  bor.,   . 

6 

5| 

1 

5 

CO  00 

37  00 

166 

164 

241 

85 

83 

G 

1,003  57 

H.  Somerset  twp,    . 

23 

5  ! 

22 

2 

25  95 

25  50 

463 

357 

556 

76 

76 

5 

3,075  46 

25.  Southampton, 

6 

i\ 

4 

2 

20  50 

•  18  00 

84 

76 

91 

71 

82 

C4 

c'i 

1,244  04 

26.  Stony  Creek,   .  . 

11 

5 

11 

23  61 

297 

245 

355 

77 

53 

4 

1,500  40 

27.  Stoyestowu  bor^, 

2 

5 

2 

37  50 

55 

40 

71 

86 

1  01 

7 

334  69 

28.  Summit,  ... 

■Si 

5 

10 

28  79 

273 

228 

430 

85 

57 

5 

1,833  69 

29.  Turkey  foot,  U., 

9 

5 

8 

1 

20  25 

22  00 

141 

140 

153 

54 

67 

3h 

863  35 

30.  Turkoyloot,  L., 

« 

5 

5 

1 

20  00 

20  00 

103 

72 

103 

72 

75 

5 

709  09 

31.  Ursiua  bor.,     .   . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

45  00 

35  00 

52 

62 

88 

80 

75 

8 

'  S 

801  15 

82.  "Wellersburjj,      . 

,1 

228 

6 
5 

1 

40  00 

.   .  .   . 

25 

30 

44 

80 

71 

4 

193  83 

204 

42 

$28  13 

$24  36 

4,810 

4,053 

6,069 

78 

70 

5.59 

1 

4.33 

$36,122  50 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Somerset  County. 

For  tlae  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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1,232  92 
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2,221  94 

47  48 
385  01 

57  00 
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218  50 
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380  57 


$44,699  60 


83  86 
[$8,177  46 


$113  91 
3,095  43 


7  97 
9  36 


3,011  00 


$7,709  94 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Susquehanna  Countt. 

For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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13  65 

154 

124 

200 

75 

1  04 

3 

873  98 

17.  Gaines, 

7 

6 

1 

13 

14  00 

12  00 

118 

93 

97 

83 

82 

5 

924  40 

18.  Hamilton,     .   . 

4 

8 

2 

2 

30  00 

20  00 

80 

95 

150 

65 

51 

5 

100  00 

19.  Jackson,     .  .  .  . 

12 

U 

7 

15 

27  93 

17  47 

266 

225 

272 

78 

56 

7i 

2,665  29 

20.  Knoxville,    .   .  . 

2 

8 

1 

1 

55  00 

20  661 

46 

.52 

71 

82 

126 

10 

684  53 

21.  Lawrence,        .  . 

8 

6 

2 

9 

14  00 

14  00 

174 

160 

180 

75 

58 

6 

1,083  32 

22.  Lawrenceville,  . 

2 

6 

1 

1 

53  00 

24  00 

44 

54 

76 

88 

81 

7i 

588  07 

23.  Liberty, 

13 

7 

4 

18 

24  41 

21  39 

275 

240 

298 

78 

61 

5 

1,735  46 

24.  Mainsburg,  .  .  . 

2 

6 

1 

1 

25  00 

15  00 

35 

33 

47 

86 

1  39 

4i 

3 

338  72 

25.  Manslield,  .... 

3 

8 

1 

2 

40  00 

25  00 

98 

75 

105 

81 

60 

5 

5 

1,361  03 

26.  Middlebury,     .   . 

12 

7 

8 

19 

18  28 

1139 

210 

190 

240 

60 

69 

5 

1,668  36 

27.  Morris, 

6 

5i 

2 

4 

20  00 

14  07 

78 

73 

91 

77 

93 

5 

573  17 

28.  Nelson, 

4 

5? 

2 

3 

35  00 

24  00 

85 

83 

115 

82 

74 

10 

10 

1,450  10 

29.  Osceola, 

2 

8 

2 

3 

38  57 

22  00 

46 

50 

57 

57 

66 

5 

585  58 

30.  Richmond,    .   .  . 

15 

7 

7 

20 

23  00 

15  73 

284 

232 

263 

81 

87 

5 

'  i 

2,892  51 

31.  RoseviUe  bor. ,   . 

1 

7 

2 

18  00 

24 

27 

34 

85 

80 

7 

128  26 

32.  Rutland,     .... 

10 

6 

3 

17 

'  21  OO' 

2100 

122 

117 

119 

71 

1  23 

5 

1 

1,566  72 

33.  Shippen ,    .  .  .  . 

4 

^ 

1 

6 

30  CO 

25  25 

59 

46 

61 

87 

76 

5 

5 

1, 104  92 

34.  Sullivan,     .... 

15 

6 

8 

21 

18  50 

13  00 

228 

246 

338 

69 

77 

5 

1,600  00 

35.  Tioga  bor.,    .   .  . 

2 

10 

2 

120  00 

54 

56 

75 

70 

83 

10 

'  % 

1,434  27 

36.  Tioga  twp.,  .  .  . 

8 

6 

2 

6 

30  00 

'  27  50 

86 

90 

135 

85 

134 

5 

1,.519  77 

37.  Union,     

12 

6 

11 

9 

22  11 

22  11 

240 

220 

120 

79 

83 

6 

1,585  55 

38.  Ward, 

4 

6 

1 

4 

24  00 

19  00 

56 

28 

55 

76 

188 

7 

683  46 

39.  Wellsborough,  . 

10 

9 

2 

8 

80  55 

3137i 

273 

291 

396 

88 

80 

10 

'  n 

8,119  73 

40.  "Westfield  bor. ,  . 

2 

8 

1 

1 

50  00 

30  00 

89 

65 

85 

83 

60 

13 

942  82 

41.  "Westfieldtwp.,  . 

8 

6? 

3 

13 

15  00 

10  00 

115 

107 

143 

77 

91 

5 

'  i 

1,498  48 

291 

6.50: 

121 

353 

$33  97 

$19  55 

5,711 

5,098 

7,093 

78 

87 

6.77 

4.23 

§61,798  35 

Ex.  Doo.]  Statistics — Tioga  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Tear  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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03 


S  •-< '^ 

t3  o  a 


EXPENDITUEES. 


o  p  CJ 

S.SoS 


■  O  cS 


EESOURCES  AITD 
LIABILITIES. 


|470  12 
474  74 
213  44 
506  00 
357  15 
237  20 
139  84 
276  00 
170  20 
552  00 
230  00 
46  00 
80  96 

24  59 
287  96 
230  00 
115  92 
410  32 
404  04 
126  96 
240  48 
110  00 
849  60 

73  CO 
162  84 
386  40 
115  00 
119  30 
123  24 
440  68 


276  00 
64  05 
322  00 
138  00 
266  80 
349  60 
77  08 
483  00 
111  32 
208  84 


,771  27 


$2,372  07 
3,824  40 

387  06 
3,888  20 
2,665  56 
1,490  80 

347  06 
2,652  88 

820  52 
3,037  97 
2,191  82 

824  56 

774  92 

189  17 

778  98 
1,278  86 

360  05 
2,029  22 
2,837  48 

949  04 

860  41 

518  37 
2,272  83 

398  98 
1,305  03 
2,500  43 

498  32 
1,977  79 

558  84 
3,452  01 

128  26 
1,927  25 

612  05 
1,923  18 
1,400  73 
1,282  31 
2,662  86 

856  18 
8,564  84 

966  05 
1,391  88 


?69,757  22 


$2,842  19 
4,299  14 

600  50 
4,394  20 
3,022  71 
1,728  00 

486  90 
2,928  88 

990  72 
3,589  97 
2,421  82 

870  56 

855  88 

213  76 
1,066  94 
1,508  86 

475  97 
2,439  54 
3,241  52 

1.076  00 
1,100  89 

628  37 
2,622  43 

472  58 
1,467  87 
2,886  83 

613  32 
2,097  09 

680  08 
3,892  69 

128  26 
2,203  25 

676  10 
2,245  18 
1,538  73 
1,549  11 
3,012  46 

933  26 
9,047  84 

1.077  37 
1,600  72 


$251  65 
310  76 
5  00 
577  98 
451  00 


38  89 
544  25 
20  04 
1,055  95 
96  00 


78  28 

50  00 
19  83 
24  76 
99  71 

298  25 
14  50 
37  14 
40  00 

127  92 
42  76 
30  62 


127  17 
10  60 

284  30 


531  00 


316  19 
71  45 
198  94 
9  47 
81  00 
106  31 
5  00 
225  88 


86  91 


$79,528  49 


$6,269  51 


$1,600  00 

1,846  00 

408  00 

1,985  82 

1,278  50 

756  00 

302  00 

937  00 

729  00 

1,874  50 

1,225  00 

585  84 

341  26 

70  00 
540  00 
900  00 
470  00 
731  81 

1,886  51 
710  00 
588  00 
450  00 

2,021  90 
236  59 
720  00 

1,129  00 
494  00 
673  00 
438  75 

1,857  40 
126  00 

1,236  00 
492  50 

1,256  71 
960  00 

1,260  00 

1,592  00 
756  13 

3,664  79 
640  00 
610  68 


$231  81 
2,194  12 

113  77 
704  67 
693  84 
97100 

48  37 
801  94 
260  03 
638  00 
1,100  82 
174  24 
432  68 

83  35 
507  11 
160  76 
134  53 

129  81 
383  04 

173  81 
209  48 

109  24 
359  51 
194  74 
166  61 
267  62 

114  04 
1,092  98 

155  24 
667  14 
16  41 

130  42 
659  67 
381  45 

110  95 
284  76 

174  43 
124  81 

5,871  34 
597  55 
903  09 


$2,083 
4,350 

526 
3,268 
2,423 
1,727 

389 
2,283 
1,009 
3,568 
2,421 

760 

852 


203  35 
1,066  94 
1,085  52 

704  24 
1,159  87 
2,284  05 

920  95 

837  48 

687  16 
2,424  17 

461  95 

886  61 
1,523  79 

618  64 
2,050  28 

593  99 
3,055  54 

142  41 
1,682  61 
1,223  62 
1,857  10 
1,080  42 
1,625  76 
1,872  74 

885  94 
9,762  01 
1,237  55 
1,600  68 


$848  73 


1,271  08 
1.126  73 
599  37 
100 
29  SO 
625  19 
251  01 
542  64 


826  03 


8  91 


423  34 
623  13 
1,279  67 
957  47 
136  29 
293  36 

85  07 
531  23 

58  13 

1,742  77 

1,363  04 

671  39 

1,214  44 

86  09 
913  99 


520  64 
494  76 
372  08 
626  64 
1,050  35 
1,138  72 
47  82 


223  87 


$40,380  69 


$22,529  18 


$69,179  38  19,489  28 


1,122  28 


32,122  35 
160  18 


$41,273  24 
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sen's. 

TEACHEES. 

SCnOLAES. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
FKR  CENT. 

^ 

'M 

, 

-•M 

■O    ■  ^3  m 

y^ 

o 

u 
1)   . 

s 

o 
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Q) 

ts 

O 

DISTEICTS. 
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"a 

s 

^8 

3> 

"3 

a 

•So 

3 

^ 

°-a 

4= 
g 
3 

3  3 

O 

u 

O 

s 

o 

o 

u 

c  S 

"'^° 

9  <u 

o 

6 

0.0  so 

E-g 

QJ 

a) 

t-j-ji 

t-.w 

a) 

6*3 

bL^ 

CO  lo-- 

TO   r-   -3 

XI 

.Q 

cj  ji 

c=T3 

a  rr, 

p. 

iM  ;=  = 

o 

9 

0 

lg 

«1 

3 

5 

^S 

i=2:s| 

^ 

<  1 

!^ 

^ 

< 

<J 

^ 

^ 

< 

< 

o 

P      1^" 

B 

1.  Brady  or  Gregg, 

5 

6 

5 

$30  00 

97 

86 

158 

85 

89 

4!.. 

$963  49 

2.  Buffalo, 

8 

6 

10 

1 

36  00 

$30  00 

273 

181 

300 

84 

74 

2^: .  . 

2,226  39 

3.  Buffalo,  East,    . 

G 

5 

6 

30  00 

139 

132 

174 

78 

57 

1    .  . 

1,018  91 

4.  Buffalo,  West,  . 

7 

6 

7 

2 

25  61 

15  00 

172 

148 

202 

79 

62 

3     3 

2,257  34 

5.  Hartley 

7 

5 

G 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

211 

172 

234 

77 

68 

3i   .   . 

1,234  32 

6.  ITartloton  bor., 

2 

5 

1 

1 

35  00 

25  00 

33 

42 

64 

91 

89 

3  1.    . 

256  01 

7.  Kelly 

5 

8 

8 

2 

3100 

23  00 

191 

170 

280 

80 

45 

n\ .  . 

1,44J  78 

8.  Lewis,     

5 

5i 

5 

2 

30  00 

15  00 

127 

98 

159 

74 

65 

2  . . 

862  69 

9.  Lewisburg  bor.. 

13 

8l 

3 

10 

38  3:^1 

23  95 

272 

261 

447 

83 

97 

7  .  . 

4,394  24 

10.  Limestone,  .  .  . 

7 

5 

6 

1 

29  00 

29  00 

149 

132 

201 

81 

79 

3  .  . 

1,158  35 

11.  Miffllnburg,    .  . 

5 

6 

1 

5 

60  00 

31  CO 

156 

120 

215 

87 

1  14 

7       3i 

1,625  04 

12.  New  Berllu,    .   . 

3 

5 

2 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

74 

68 

98 

79 

63 

Zl   .   . 

393  45 

13.  Union, 

5 

5 

4 

1 

28  75 

25  00 

102 

97 

127 

80 

75 

3  i  .   . 

576  97 

14.  Union,  (Ind.)    . 

1 

5 

1 

28  00 

20 

16 

22 

61 

84 

2i  .   . 

163  15 

15,  White  Deer,    .  . 

9 

5 

7 

2 

30  00 

25  00 

309 

284 

379 

80 

40 

4k,  ■   . 

1,757  29 

88 

5.93 

72 

29 

$32  78 

$25  21 

2,325 

2,007 

3,060 

80 

74 

3.493.25 

pa,  397  42 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Union  County. 

For  tlie  School  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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RECEIPTS. 

EXPEXDITUEES. 

EESOmCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

a 

o 

1 

A 
O 

ft 
ft 
as 

01 

ts 

XL 

From    taxes    and    all 
otlier  sources. except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts. 

ii 

1=1 

0-— 1 

A 
o 

a 
u 

■a  ^ 
-  ^ 

raid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tiiisencies,    fees    of 
collectors.  &c,,  and 
all  otlier  exi^cnses. 

0 

•3 
n 

ft 

3 

o 

o 

01 

3 
13 

i 

o 
d 

$208  84 
363  04 
230  00 
294  40 
275  C5 
92  00 
230  CO 
165  CO 
680  80 
211  60 

$1,057  30 

2,143  19 

1,361  43 

2, 149  23 

1,233  54 

294  13 

1,731  60 

937  39 

5,218  18 

1,189  55 

5,757  39 

461  23 

779  43 

220  73 

2, 194  71 

$1,266  14 

2,5C6  73 

1,591  43 

2,443  63 

1,5C9  19 

3S8  13 

1,961  60 

1,102  99 

5,898  98 

1,401  15 

6,093  19 

5S0  83 

940  43 

261  21 

2,562  71 

$.55  19 

'  'eiM 

560  00 

22  85 
3  00 

500  CO 

44  21 
411  93 

23  32 

45  79 
25  23 

3  05 

$900  CO 

1,7.0  00 

9C0  CO 

1,050  00 

1,222  91 

300  00 

1, 170  00 

750  00 

4,031  48 

1,0!5  CO 

1,308  CO 

425  00 

700  CO 

14JC0 

1,3C0  00 

$139  38 
427  43 
19181 
257  23 
233  36 

58  33 
255  09 
288  71 
79J26 
221  51 
4,623  76 

76  87 
119  Gl 

19  47 
993  08 

$1,094  57 

2, 137  43 

1,156  35 

1,867  23 

1,478  92 

361  33 

1,925  09 

1,082  92 

5,2S9  69 

1,262  83 

5,931  76 

547  68 

844  84 

162  52 

2,293  06 

$171  57 
369  30 
435  08 
570  40 
146  80 
24  80 
36  51 
20  07 
991  32 
138  32 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

335  80 
119  GO 
161  CO 
40  48 
368  00 

'  '33  17 
95  59 
98  69 
269  65 

$6,730  43 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

$3,777  21 

$26,729  C3 

$30,506  24 

$1,756  13     $16,922  39 

$8,707  68 

$27,386  20 

$3,407  27 

$6,730  43 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

TENAJ^GO.— TABULAR  STATEMENT. 


sen's. 

TEACHEE8. 

SCHOLAES. 

XAX  AND  BATE 
FEB  CEXT. 

o 

O 

i 

i 

0 

-3    .  ■>«  m 

0  M  ,  i)  0 

sh 
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53 

s 

^4 

it 

a 

O 

o 

ci 

o 
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°5 

is 
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a 
0 

0 

"3 

1 

0 

So 
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0 

r  of  mills  lev 
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0.0  6c 
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a 

o 
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'*S 

(U 

3 

sea 

'"a 
J3  3 

0 

^T,   -■^ 

OS -=3 

o 

s  a 

^ 

.a 

«sS 

«5 

.a 

.0 

8! -3 

p. 

•=S  -=5 

03 

I 

n 

5 

g 

11 

i 

S 

3 

^1 

0 

5.0  5g 

■3  >g 

< 

^25 

i? 

< 

<! 

!?; 

;2; 

< 

< 

6 

1^    .Z-^ 

ri 

1.  Allegheny,   .  .  . 

7 

6 

2 

9 

145  00 

$30  00 

105 

83 

130 

85 

145 

2 

2 

$1,417  93 

2.  Canal, 

9 

6 

9 

10 

20  00 

12  30 

161 

110 

195 

82 

92 

2^ 

2i 

2,149  00 

3.  Cherry  Tree,    .  . 

12 

7 

6 

9 

33  34 

30  47 

251 

206 

261 

80 

91 

5 

3,369  85 

4.  Cherry  Tree,  (I. ) 

1 

6 

1 

1 

50  00 

30  00 

35 

25 

30 

76 

80 

6i 

46151 

5.  Clinton 

12 

5i 

4 

18 

29  00 

26  85 

257 

213 

401 

86 

78 

2i 

2,436  87 

6.  ClintonvillQ,  new 

7.  Cooperstown,     . 

'  i 

'  i 

1 

1 

50  00 

'  29  00 

'   30 

'   41 

'52 

52 

1  19 

'5 

'453  2r 

8.  Cornplanter,   .  . 

26 

7 

8 

18 

33  75 

35  27 

473 

474 

710 

78 

126 

13 

5 

14,143  66 

9.  Cranberry,    .  .  . 

16 

6 

7 

23 

40  CO 

31  50 

395 

387 

496 

65 

68 

3 

2 

4,744  62 

10.  Emlentonbor.,  . 

5 

8J 

1 

4 

125  00 

40  00 

167 

138 

185 

91 

101 

9 

5 

4,215  55 

11.  Franklin  City,   . 

20 

9 

5 

15 

94  44 

44  00 

648 

595 

878 

91 

104 

8 

2 

17,828  69 

12.  French  Creek,    . 

8 

7 

1 

12 

14  00 

14  00 

172 

121 

234 

85 

70 

1 

i 

1,010  33 

13.  Irwin, 

11 

5§ 

8 

13 

23  00 

15  77 

2.35 

227 

315 

80 

51 

3 

3 

8,943  14 

14.  Jackson,     .... 

8 

5i 

7 

9 

19  29 

20  23 

118 

103 

147 

87 

124 

4 

1,363  39 

1.5.  Mineral, 

5 

6 

3 

7 

35  00 

19  19 

116 

107 

160 

81 

56 

n 

ih 

1,253  92 

16.  Oakland,    ... 

8 

6 

5 

6 

37  00 

30  00 

184 

163 

235 

80 

80 

3 

1 

2,799  00 

17.  Oil  Cityhor.,  .  . 

13 

9 

1 

12 

1.50  00 

54  as 

381 

366 

481 

191 

130 

6 

2 

10,215  69 

18.  Oil  Creek,  .... 

9 

7 

6 

12 

42  33 

37  50 

187 

142 

209 

79 

121 

7 

3,039  16 

19.  Pine  Grove,     .  . 

7 

5 

5 

2 

38  80 

33  00 

173 

109 

184 

78 

100 

5 

1,991  06 

20.  Pleasantville  bor 

5 

8 

1 

4 

130  00 

46  25 

130 

124 

238 

93 

153 

18 

5,6.52  74 

21.  Tithole  City,    .  . 

1 

5 

1 

40  00 

17 

21 

30 

78 

121 

10 

3 

262  85 

22.  Plnm 

8 

7 

3 

13 

30  00 

21  '25 

160 

140 

178 

79 

67 

3 

1,700  80 

23.  President,     .  .  . 

5 

7 

2 

6 

45  00 

35  00 

60 

51 

83 

71 

172 

5 

1,046  10 

24.  Paehland,  .... 

7 

6 

7 

7 

37  29 

13  57 

185 

158 

195 

80 

84 

ii 

1,313  39 

25.  Kockland,     .  .  . 

13 

5 

8 

12 

35  41 

30  14 

372 

291 

427 

89 

69 

5 

3,225  56 

26.  Sandy  Creek,  .   . 

6 

6 

5 

3 

31  G6f 

31  66i 

115 

110 

147 

85 

91 

3 

1,044  87 

27.  Scrub  Grass,    .   . 

7 

5 

4 

7 

^00 

22  50 

168 

134 

216 

79 

S8 

8 

'ik 

2,112  30 

28.  Siverlyvillebor., 

2 

7 

1 

1 

65  00 

45  00 

74 

66 

95 

94 

81 

8 

1,378  00 

29.  Sugar  Creek,  (I.) 

1 

7 

2 

16  50  !  ...   . 

8 

14 

15 

75 

200 

3 

212  00 

V).  Sugar  Creek,  (I.) 

10 

8 

4 

16 

33  25 

3125 

2.57 

252 

289 

92 

67 

8 

2,585  22 

31.  Utica, 

2 

6 

1 

1 

65  CO 

30  00 

45 

68 

65 

89 

92 

10 

539  19 

32.  Venango  City,  or 

South  Oil  City, 

U 

8 

1 

8 

75  00 

43  75 

369 

354 

455 

87 

1  06 

10 

5 

10,009  76 

33.  Victory, 

3 

6 

2 

4 

31  00 

23  00 

46 

41 

50 

71 

93 

3 

520  82 

260 

6.73 

122 

263 

$48  44 

$30  22 

6,099 

5,434 

7,786 

85 

100  15.45 

2.57 

1108,490  24 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Venango  County.  365 
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KECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

EESOUECES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

1 

1 

ai 

go. 

g-ZS 
u  OM 

EH 

a 

HI 

oft-S 

i 

u 

V 

bo 

■a  d 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,  &c  ,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

9 

a 

D 

P. 

M 
<o 

d 

1 

3 

i 

■a 
0 
d 

$106  72 
83  84 
236  44 
66  40 
114  08 

$1,809  98 
2,822  17 
3,236  05 
486  90 
2,632  48 

$1,916  70 

2,906  01 

3,472  49 

543  30 

2,746  56 

$515  23 

1,389  00 

470  56 

12163 

238  65 

$1,410  00 

854  08 

2,629  41 

260  00 

1,681  00 

$420  13 
312  87 
443  49 
139  45 
367  96 

$2,345  36 
2,555  95 
3,543  46 
521  08 
2,287  61 

'  $264  35 
"     68  98 

$428  66 

*  WoVo" 

134  49 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

59  80 
gi5  56 
457  24 
132  48 
973  36 
168  36 
253  00 
135  24 

96  60 
217  12 
726  80 
303  66 
264  96 
240  12 

14  72 
208  24 
121  44 
210  68 
662  94 
198  72 
202  40 

98  44 

"   233  W 
51  52 

503  11 
13,156  13 
4,180  55 
4,654  72 
17,313  15 
1,950  32 
4,325  44 
1,936  55 
1,618  33 
3,163  59 
12,975  11 
2,758  38 
2,099  22 
7,200  89 
294  40 
1,777  58 
1,892  69 
1,260  94 
3,356  84 
1,377  67 
2,579  96 
1,495  50 
212  00 
4,328  92 
695  17 

34,538  69 
586  09 

562  91 
14,071  69 
4,637  79 
4,787  20 
18,286  51 
2,118  68 
4,578  44 
2,071  79 
1,714  93 
3,380  71 
13,701  91 
3,062  04 
2,364  18 
7,441  01 

309  12 
1,985  82 
2,014  13 
1,471  62 
4,019  78 
1,576  39 
2,782  36 
1,593  94 

212  00 
4,502  80 

746  69 

35,006  97 
65194 

10  60 

716  61 

1,451  00 

1,083  15 

3,631  80 

37  35 

637  50 

"l,'352'48 
755  98 
3,349  69 
75  00 
322  75 
148  58 
1  50 
805  90 

'  *47  32 
1,729  18 

53  60 
990  72 

94  83 

*1,"026  00 
UOO 

16,608  14 

477  00 
7,770  00 
3,024  00 
2,360  00 
10,130  00 

794  00 
1,207  05 
1,020  25 

704  00 
1,550  00 
7,216  25 
2,410  00 
1,300  00 
2,520  00 

200  00 
1,285  53 
1,315  00 
1,236  41 
2,161  30 
1,144  12 

812  50 

750  00 

116  00 
2,532  00 

570  00 

5,077  86 
468  00 

75  31 

5,573  70 

684  83 

900  32 

4,488  43 

174  82 
970  35 
210  55 
122  38 
759  23 

4,582  76 
604  10 
222  02 

4,245  33 
85  55 

186  13 
115  93 

187  89 
751  38 
273  66 
980  47 

175  26 
25  00 

393  47 
118  14 

6,732  28 
77  70 

562  91 
14,060  40 
5,159  83 
4,343  47 
18,250  23 
1,006  17 
2,814  90 
1,230  80 
2,178  86 
3,065  21 
15,148  70 
3,089  10 
1,8-14  77 
6,913  91 
287  05 
1,777  56 
1,430  93 
1,471  62 
4,641  86 
1,471  38 
2,783  69 
1,020  09 
141  00 
3,951  47 
699  14 

28,418  28 
545  70 

37  24 

809  84 

5,068  14 

'2,011  '57 
803  19 
842  99 

290  50 
6,441  46 

798  54 
836  43 

572  40 
966  75 
583  20 
36  25 

105  21 

'   625  W 

611  35 

'7,'83127 
36,794  04 

'463  93 

'  l'6,'972  '90 

754  92 

490  '20 

'4*00 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

468  28 
65  85 

106  W 

16,481  32 

32 
33 

18,078  89 

$143,219  62 

$151,298  41 

$37,175  75 

$66,985  76 

$35,400  98 

$139,562  49 

21,880  57 

$81,346  43 
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warren.— tabular  statement, 


8CH'8. 

TBACnKBS. 

SCH0LAK8. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PER  CENT. 

<M 

o 

« 

rt 

0 

0^ 

■a  . 

•am 

DISTEICTS. 

B 

it 

s 

<M 

o 

S 

O 

li 

ca 

sg 

0 

"3 
S 

s 

0 

tic 

bi-3 

to 

s 

p 

H 

1 

s 

0)  0 

qft 

>  0 

i?2 

"SO© 
|5^ 

tajw 

0) 

bom 

tio« 

0 

V 

MS 

a> 

So     CJ-- 

^11 

^ 

c3ia 

.Q 

S 

=3ii 

=3i^ 

P 

,0 

rt-o 

gg 

P. 

s"i^l 

o 

n 

s 

0 

s 

3 

II 

a 

s 

f'S 

+3 
0 

c  ■- 

=.0 

■3  >3 

< 

^ 

^ 

< 

<i 

!zi 

^ 

<i 

< 

0 

^'^ 

fs-^ 

S 

1.  Brokenstraw,     . 

8 

7 

3 

13 

$4100 

$27  50 

85 

68 

133 

87 

1  17 

4 

2 

$2,460  57 

2.  Cherry  Grove,    . 

1 

6 

1 

1 

33  00 

30  00 

6 

6 

7  1  85 

2  97 

2 

2 

300  00 

3.  Columbus  bor.,  . 

4 

7 

1 

5 

59  00 

25  00 

79 

100 

135  [  85 

67 

2 

613  23 

4.  Columbus  twp., 

12 

6 

3 

14 

30  00 

20  33  1 

147 

144 

169     87 

94 

3 

1,457  87 

5.  Concwango,    .  . 

12 

6 

1 

15 

18  00 

18  00 

167 

133 

250  '  76 

107 

5 

2,575  02 

6.  Corvdon,    .   . 

2 

6 : 

1 

3 

16  00 

26  33 

42 

43 

66,    86 

67 

2 

■    i 

360  57 

7.  Deeriield,  .   . 

15 

6 

1 

19 

50  00 

30  70 

224 

203 

373  '  83 

110 

3^ 

3,323  43 

8.  Eldred,    .  .  . 

6 

6 

3 

8 

30  331 

26  19 

119 

93 

114     81 

84 

4 

1 

1,17172 

9.  Elk, 

6i 

5 

2 

7 

14  00 

■  12  43 

82 

62 

75     74 

110 

5 

1,003  95 

10.  Fannington, 

11 

6 

9 

13 

23G6I 

14  37i 

187 

146 

299     94 

86 

2     .  . 

1,402  83 

11.  Freehold,  .  . 

13 

6 

2 

14 

22  15 

15  00 

218 

213 

285  ,  79 

81 

i 

I3 

1,598  09 

12.  Glade,  .... 

6 

2 

C 

8 

28  00 

2100; 

201 

194 

282     84 

103 

4 

2 

2,9!1  12 

13.  Kinzua,  .  .  . 

2 

^ 

1 

3 

35  00 

26  33i 

34 

32 

46     86 

1  17 

3 

332  27 

14.  Limestone,   . 

8 

6|' 

1 

9 

30  00 

30  00  1 

90 

77 

119     85 

165 

2 

782  47 

15.  Mead,   .... 

3 

6 

2 

4 

30  00 

30  00 

81 

63 

75     65 

69 

3 

2 

763  36 

16.  Pine  Grove,  . 

10 

6 

8 

12 

25  37i 

14  83 

180 

135 

310     80 

61 

1 

1 

824  21 

17.  Pittsfield,  .  . 

9 

6 

2 

11 

43  00 

29  00 

165 

150 

267     80 

85 

2 

1, 194  49 

18.  Pleasant,   .   . 

6 

5 

6 

20  00 

06 

52 

89     85 

1  10 

4 

1 

657  33 

19.  Sheffield,    .   . 

5 

6i 

1 

5 

50  00 

27  03 

107 

112 

158     79 

79 

7 

5 

2,297  04 

20.  South-West, 

7 

6| 

2 

3 

50  00 

28  00 

103 

94 

147  ■  82 

1  10 

5 

1,510  93 

21.  Spring  Creek, 

9 

6i 

5 

11 

19  00 

16  50 

180 

137 

249     81 

84 

3 

1,433  43 

22.  Sugar  Grove, 

16 

^i 

2 

21 

45  00 

19  50 

269 

198 

263     86 

88 

3^ 

1 

3,180  22 

23.  Tideoutebor.,    . 

6 

9i 

2 

4 

87  50 

52  50 

168 

184 

243 

95 

1  25 

9 

4,654  33 

ai.  Warren  bor.,  .  . 

9 

9 

1 

10 

222  22 

49  38 

340 

310 

520 

93 

1  23 

4i 

'ii 

9,014  54 

25.  Youngsvilie  bor. 

3 

190i 

8 

1 

2 

"7000 

36  50  ; 

87 

98 

liG 

91 

96  ! 

3. 48 

971  60 

6.24 

IT 

221 

$45  05 

$25  97| 

3,433 

3,052 

4,800 

84 

106  ' 

1.65 

$43,861  72 

Ex.  Doc]  Warren  County. 

For  the  School  Tear  ending  June  3, 1878. 
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KECEIPTS. 

1 

EXPENDITUKES. 

EESOTTRCES  ATTD 
LI.UJIL1TIES. 

1 

P< 
o 

t- 

c3    -  t. 

"a 

OJ  o  O 

0^  ^  t- 

ki  =  a 

rt  o  a. 

3  =  2 

P. 
1 

|2 

111 

*."  60 

Paid     for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees   of 
coliertors,  &e.,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

g 
O 

1 
1-3 

o 

o 
c 

$272  32 
10  50 
138  00 
299  00 
228  10 
77  28 
660  5G 

$2,  22G  ri3  1       f2  498  95 
98J  >2  ■         ],fX)8  08 
l,ftS3  SI   1          I, '222  21 
1,6  W  94             1,9;«  94 
5!.  98.1  47  :         3,2  a  63 
336  10  '             413  38 
1.255  87  i          j,  916  43 

$624  19       $1,191  16 
619  85             183  00 
101  81  1         753  37 
121  94  :       1,470  15 
195  00  j       1,5!2  00 
i           74  75            235  00 
706  65        2,814  92 
26  01            flsf  <^ 

$714  89 

55  59 

101  35 

318  02 

522  45 

103  63 

331  80 

116  21 

662  25 

379  34 

318  33 

1,734  96 

79  16 

256  12 

321  13 

160  04 

360  42 

75  15 

920  21 

65  16 

360  42 

744  43 

1,4.53  74 

3,1G2  79 

816  01 

$2,530  24 

858  44 

956  53  1 
1,916  11  ■ 
2,229  45 

413  33 
3,903  37  ; 
1,122  22 

584  25 
1,979  10 
2,217  07 
6,837  93 

549  35 
1,722  04 

861  13  ! 
l;371  41 
3,814  04 

995  55; 
3,153  45  j 
1,808  82 
1,959  03 
3,097  2G 
7,832  92 
9,565  86 
1,752  67  ! 

$141  Gi 
265  63 
73  72 
982  18 
80  19 
136  07 
1,304  12 

$273  58 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

^ 

ICO  48 
26-1  04 
305  24 
263  12 

88  32 
255  70 
117  70 
829  3G 
371  08 

C2  24 
237  30 
195  00 
278  70 
473  80 
411  24 
613  04 
147  20 

528  04 
2,017  91 
2,394  23 
6,910  77 

401  03 
1,801  98 

708  36 
1,313  43 
3,98.3  13 

898  05 
7,401  42 
1,071  82 
2,472  19 
3,800  57 
7,433  00 
9,881  48 
1,013  72 

637  52 
2,281  95 
2,759  47 
7, 179  89 

549  35 
2,057  74 

886  12 
1,042  79 
4,354  81 

900  89 
7.G98  78 
1,8S7  78 
2,750  95 
4,274  37 
7,844  24 
10,408  12 
1,700  92 

'236  76 
74G34 
1,015  00 
36  19 
26  52 

116  70 

2,CG3  02 

310  40 

1,390  52 

54148 

617  78 

789  38 

2,933  06 

403  07 

422  00 
1,303  00 
1,153  00 
1,083  00 

434  00 
1,440  00 

510  00 
1,094  07 
1,390  00 

610  00 

842  72 
1,2G2  18 

97188 
2,103  45 
3,416  12 
6,000  00 

936  63 

545  02 
306  31 
541  80 

'  31  '88 
843  01 

24  99 

271  38 

1,101  11 

32  36 
741  41 
443  46 
791  97 

2,658  07 

111  89 
2,726  83 
5,555  29 

467  63 

s 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

$6,398  88 

$69,110  8G 

$75,509  74 

$16,722  02 

$34,273  25 

$13,697  63 

$64,692  90  j  $8,773  30 

1 

$11,793  21 
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SCH'S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLABS. 

1   TAX  AND  BATE 
FEB  CENT. 

o 

Cm 
0 

<2 

ca 

0 

!ls 

^S 

03  a  • 

DISTEICTS. 

S 

a)   . 

s 

I 

S 

O 

S-i 

CO  tj 

"S5 
IS 

s 

5 

In 
t-l 

1 

0 

H 

t 

H 

0 
0 

n 

^1 

"so 

Oo 

II 

23 

£2 

amount  of  t 
for  school  a 
iig  purposes 

ttS 

<u 

s^S 

tx^S 

a 

M.3 

bCc 

0 

(p  0 

«« 

o 

=aa 

s 

.Q 

'sS 

as 

Xi 

^ 

cs-g 

=3g 

p. 

a  m 

■^o 

^■"2 

o 

n 

s 

3 

s 

3 

II 

S2 

S 

B 

3 

n 

0 

3-2 

~  0 

< 

?i 

;zi 

<1 

■< 

•^ 

;z; 

<  \< 

0 

'f^~ 

?;■" 

H 

1.  Allen 

4 

5 

4 

$35  00 

146 

116 

200 

73 

58 

2 

f  1,232  24 

2.  Am-well,     .... 

13 

5 

6 

'7 

31  92 

?31  Vs 

238 

241 

305 

84 

93 

IJ 

3, 162  19 

3.  Bealsville,    .  . 

2 

SS 

1 

1 

33  33^ 

25  00 

37 

48 

60 

78 

67 

1 

277  03 

4.  Bentleysville,     . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

40  00 

25  00 

40 

42 

55 

73 

90 

2? 

387  83 

5.  Bethleliem,  E.,  . 

9 

5 

8 

1 

33  62i 

33  00 

229 

196 

270 

78 

75 

1 

1,313  87 

6.  Bethlehem,  W., 

16 

5 

10 

7 

30  17 

28  07 

334 

288 

463 

75 

82 

li 

2,905  80 

7.  Brownsville,  W. 

3 

5 

1 

2 

45  00 

25  00 

73 

74 

112 

83 

70 

3 

2 

837  14 

8.  Buffalo, 

8 

6 

5 

3 

35  60 

35  00 

164 

158 

234 

79 

94 

li 

2,072  68 

9.  California,    .   .  . 

4 

5 

2 

2 

45  00 

35  00 

109 

101 

160 

83 

1  02 

5 

1,065  58 

10.  Canonsliurg,    .   . 

5 

6 

2 

3 

47  50 

35  00 

148 

133 

183 

87 

86 

H 

I'ir 

2,240  60 

U.  Canton, 

4 

6 

3 

1 

22  50 

32  50 

69 

64 

102 

80 

1  05 

1 

' 

838  70 

12.  Carroll, 

10 

6 

6 

4 

35  00 

35  00 

285 

251 

278  '  73 

71 

n 

2,114  35 

13.  Cecil, 

7 

6i 

1 

6 

30  00 

30  32 

136 

143 

153  '  80 

83 

1 

i 

2,219  70 

14.  Chartiers,  ... 

9 

7 

5 

5 

30  00 

30  00 

184 

173 

249     83 

78 

2 

2,905  24 

15.  Claysville,     .   .  . 

2 

6 

1 

1 

45  00 

40  00 

54 

56 

76     70 

80 

2 

'■    '■ 

606  78 

16.  Cross  Creek,    .   . 

9 

7 

4 

9 

38  00 

30  00 

168 

153 

212     85 

95  1 

u 

'    • 

2,384  83 

17.  Cross  Roads,  (I.) 

1 

6 

1 

33  00 

36 

20 

35     86 

63 

1* 

273  73 

18.  Donegal,    .  .  . 

8 

5 

7 

3 

32  14 

31  66 

149 

149 

216  '  76 

98 

ih 

2,032  75 

19.  Fallowfield,     .  . 

8 

5 

5 

3 

30  00 

30  00 

95 

72 

128     76 

1  50 

n 

'_    ] 

1,318  17 

20.  Finley,  East,  .  . 

8 

5 

8 

30  871 

168 

146 

218     84 

109 

n 

1,737  23 

21.  Finley,  West,     . 

11 

5 

7 

'4 

32  57 

'  30  50 

240 

173 

281  ■  79 

95 

n 

2.408  24 

22.  Franklin,  .... 

7 

5 

6 

1 

33  14 

33  00 

126 

105 

165     89 

109 

1 

1,423  67 

23.  Greenfield  bor.. 

2 

5 

1 

1 

42  50 

37  50 

77 

59 

108     87 

63 

5 

'  3 

1,044  30 

24.  Hanover,    .... 

14 

6 

6 

8 

34  58 

3i56i 

238 

210 

328     81 

100 

n 

2,898  39 

25.  Hopewell,     .  .  . 

6 

6 

6 

32  00 

134 

105 

157  ,  81 

91 

li 

1,515  57 

26.  Independence,  . 

6 

5? 

5 

1 

40  00 

33  33i 

138 

130 

204     84 

99 

li 

* 

2,131  08 

27.  Jefferson,  .  .  . 

6 

6 

3 

3 

33  33i 

33  33i 

101 

91 

138  1  67 

1  11 

1 

1, 154  64 

28.  MiddletowD,W., 

2 

6 

1 

1 

45  00 

35  00 

42 

44 

72     93 

1  07 

ek 

549  65 

29.  Millshoro',    .  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

28  00 

32  00 

37 

50 

82 

82 

77 

6 

363  51 

30.  Monongah'aCity 

9 

8 

1 

8 

90  00 

41  38 

279 

286 

337 

89 

80 

4 

3,422  33 

31.  Morris, 

7 

5 

6 

1 

30  10 

30  00 

162 

108 

197 

83 

84 

n 

1,183  67 

32.  Mount  Pleasant, 

10 

6 

3 

7 

33  00 

33  00 

233 

189 

226 

82 

88 

1 

2,042  54 

33.  Nottingham,   .  . 

5 

6 

1 

4 

30  00 

30  00 

128 

91 

59 

60 

99 

If 

1,427  07 

34.  Peters,     

6 

7 

2 

6 

35  00 

35  00 

146 

133 

175 

84 

84 

1* 

1,790  75 

35.  Pike  Run,  East, 

6 

5 

1 

5 

30  00 

30  00 

153 

126 

182 

78 

70 

u 

'  i 

1,581  13 

36.  Pike  Run,  West, 

6 

5 

5 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

129 

122 

181 

81 

83 

li 

1,364  73 

37.  Robinson,  .... 

7 

6 

4 

3 

35  00 

31661 

153 

166 

283 

91 

80 

H 

1,778  16 

38.  Smith,      

13 

6 

7 

6 

34  00 

29  83i 

283 

296 

426 

91 

82 

li 

'  i 

3,593  03 

39.  Somerset,  .... 

8 

5 

4 

4 

30  00 

30  30 

132 

90 

167 

84 

1  19 

H 

1,576  32 

40.  Straban,  North, 

7 

7 

3 

8 

30  00 

30  00 

160 

158 

182 

82 

72 

1 

1,430  24 

41.  Straban,  South, 

7 

5 

4 

3 

33  00 

33  00 

166 

107 

188 

83 

107 

li 

1,750  30 

42.  Union,     

7 

6 

7 

36  00 

162 

142 

210 

85 

87 

2 

2,058  01 

43.  Union,  (Ind.,)  . 

1 

6 

1 

33  m 

15 

17 

22 

91 

112 

li 

236  61 

44.  "Washington,  .  . 

13 

10 

2 

11 

82  50 

"34 '55 

451 

430 

764 

87 

65 

3i 

1 

8,084  59 

45.  West  Alexander, 

2 
302 

6 

5.57 

1 

1 

40  00 

30  00 

29 

31 

47 

76 

134 

2i 

450  n 

156 

160 

$37  06 

$32  20 

6,776 

6,083 

9,098 

81 

90 

2.05 

1.08 

$79,151  17 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics Washington  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITTXEES . 


151 

"  w  ~ 
o  t.  ii 

03  o  a 


—  =3 
O02 


o  c;2 
M  ^  « 


o  m  "  *^ 


EESOUECES  AXD 
LIABILITIES. 


|214  36 
384  50 

77  28 

54  00 

1,156  87 

455  50 

92  00 
253  92 
267  67 
277  84 
143  52 
382  72 
246  56 
222  64 

69  00 

213  44 
33  12 

252  75 

194  12 
277  84 
299  84 

214  75 
96  60 

419  52 
170  00 

195  00 

215  28 
60  72 
64  40 

592  48 
220  00 
281  52 
170  20 

187  87 

188  60 
204  24 

253  92 
452  64 
220  00 
273  24 
272  35 
288  00 

20  24 
820  64 
104  88 


11,  .556  58 


§1,198  09 
3,613  69 

321  87 

403  58 
1,366  87 
3,815  13 

902  96 
2,287  05 
1,432  22 
7,418  12 
1,196  59 
2,669  09 
2,831  96 
3,073  69 

615  80 
2,678  36 

273  73 
2,454  03 
1,340  12 
2,104  67 
2,408  24 
1,899  43 
1,246  33 
3,734  40 
1,491  12 
2,624  50 
1,558  40 

562  03 

495  38 
4,031  38 
1,294  14 

2.668  78 
1,777  42 
2,234  57 
1,951  11 
1,586  63 
2,446  15 
3,809  00 
2.058  50 

1.669  25 
2,021  33 
1,975  78 

267  13 

9,415  40 

482  46 


$97,706  48 


SI,  412  45 

'3,998  19 

399  15 

457  58 

2,523  74 

4,270  63 

994  96 

2,  .540  97 

1.699  89 
7,695  96 
1,340  11 
3,051  81 
3,078  52 
3,296  33 

684  80 
2,891  80 

306  85 
2,706  78 
1,534  24 
2,382  51 
2,708  08 
2,114  18 
1,342  93 
4,153  92 
1,661  12 
2,819  50 
1,773  63 

622  75 

559  78 
4,623  86 
1,514  14 
2,950  30 
1,947  62 
2,422  44 
2,139  71 
1,790  87 

2.700  07 
4,261  64 
2,278  50 
1,942  49 
2,293  68 
2,263  78 

287  37 

10,236  04 

587  34 


§120  47 
976  87 
53  90 
38  85 
153  33 
1,090  00 
276  82 
129  55 


5,544  17 
182  00 

770  30 

1,428  04 

85  84 

25  50 
101  92 
136  00 

140  25 
87  33 
38  86 

375  47 

65  00 

1,218  92 

78  00 


40  00 
477  80 
43  04 


718  80 
919  71 

40  73 
215  55 

83  25 


64  15 


1,871  54 
84  42 


$109,263  06 


§18,118  19 


S700  00 
2,070  00 

.325  00 

325  00 
1,510  00 
2,340  00 

485  00 
1,698  00 
1,000  00 
1,185  25 

780  00 
2,100  00 
1,4.55  36 
1,795  00 

510  00 
2,024  00 

198  00 
1,274  56 
1,200  00 
1,235  00 
1,755  00 
1,160  00 

400  00 
2,530  00 
1,148  75 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 

480  00 

325  00 
3,473  69 

980  00 
1,980  00 
1,192  65 
1,470  00 

900  00 

962  50 
1,410  00 
2,498  70 
1,200  00 
1,425  00 
1,155  00 
1,.512  00 

200  00 
5,415  00 

430  00 


|60,613  46 


§232  73 
301  45 
31  35 
61  68 

227  48 
272  00 

228  84 
381  80 
236  57 
931  48 
131  75 
536  86 
335  15 
282  34 

72  32 
215  89 

70  44 
301  60 
203  46 
553  49 
357  57 
159  43 
807  02 
268  89 
221  90 
297  57 
248  16 
130  55 

47  23 
541  81 
226  91 
499  64 
511  98 
349  31 
207  70 
166  60 
1,054  87 
410  94 
268  14 
296  21 
666  58 
164  31 

52  35 
2,773  31 

72  92 


§16,410  68 


§1,053  20 
3,348  32 

410  25 

425  53 
1,890  81 
3,702  00 

990  66 
2,209  35 
1,236  57 
7,660  90 
1,093  75 
2,636  86 
2,560  81 
3,505  38 

668  16 
2,239  89 

293  94 
1,678  08 
1,539  46 
1,788  49 
2,252  82 
1,406  76 
1,245  88 
3,174  36 
1,435  65 
2,716  49 
1,526  16 

610  55 

412  23 
4,493  30 
1,249  95 
2,479  64 
1,704  63 
2,538  11 
2,027  41 
1, 169  83 
2,680  42 
2,992  89 
1,468  14 
1,785  36 
1,821  58 
2,118  12 

252  35 

10,059  85 

•587  34 


$95,142  23 


§380  27 
649  87 
141  12 
32  05 
631  63 
568  63 


331  62 
463  52 
572  06 
249  36 
414  95 
517  71 


16  64 
665  64 
12  91 

1,058  70 

620  72 
455  26 
707  42 


548  86 
225  47 


247  52 
12  20 
204  80 
1,755  23 
2&1  19 
470  66 
502  82 


112  30 

621  04 

19  65 

1,268  78 

810  36 

157  13 

562  25 

137  66 

35  12 

3,911  89 

83  00 


§184  25 


10,541  01 


§1,045  87 


24  School  Report. 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

WAYNE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


1  BC 

H'S. 

TEACHEE8. 

SCHOLAES. 

TAX  AND  EATB 
PEB  CENT. 

1    <i-i 

1 

'         J,                I'M 

■a  .  j-e  to' 

o3  S    • 

1 

o 

1     ® 

'■   <2 

. 

'      11           |0 

<v  oilai  V 

DISTRICTS. 

II 

a 

a)  Si 

0 

a 

0 

05 

V 

1 

0 

u 

"3 

a 

age    number 
ding  school. 

age  percentage 
mdance. 

a 
0 

a 

^1 

rof  mills  levi 
lOol  purpose 
rof  mills  levi 
Idingpurpos 

*^5S 
oil 

SIS 

2.0  an 

bn^Si 

a 

s 

.     hcm 

toS 

V 

a 

a» 

©  0  ^  *2 

03 '*~ 

Qi 

0!  eji 

.0 

.Q 

1      03iJ 

^^ 

.Q 

fi> 

Pi 

fiSLoS 

di^ 

'3 

1  .a 

w 

a 

1  la 

tt 

a 

3 

a 

1      t>.S        >oi 

0 

a^'sf 

"3  ?  3 

<    '■ 

:z; 

;zi 

<i 

< 

;zi 

iz; 

'    ■<        i^ 

0 

^    :^'" 

^ 

1.  Berlin, 

9 

5i 

7 

2 

$19  00 

$16  00 

186 

136 

•       137 

68 

60 

i 

13 

$1,253  84 

2.  Bethany,    .   .  .   . 

1 

8    : 

1 

23  87^ 

30 

36 

37 

64 

55 

1 

113  82 

3.  Buckingham,     . 

10 

5i 

1 

9 

16  00 

16  00 

185 

173 

208 

88 

72 

5 

u 

2,105  26 

4.  Canaan, 

5 

61 

3 

3 

23  87 

17  00 

86 

74 

70 

79 

1  12 

13 

7 

738  58 

5.  Canaan,  South,  . 

9 

5? 

9 

2 

20  00 

10  00 

210 

189 

254 

64 

74 

3 

3 

1,800  32 

6.  Cherry  Ridge,    . 

5 

6  i 

2 

5 

25  92 

26  66t 

142 

96 

146 

77 

82 

n 

314  08 

7.  Clinton, 

6 

7i 

1 

5 

25  00 

19  00 

134 

104 

140 

59 

59 

11 

4 

976  19 

8.  Damascus,    .  .  . 

21 

6  j 

6 

16 

21  16 

17  00 

398 

356 

487 

79 

84 

3 

i 

2,645  20 

9.  Dreher,  (new, )  . 

10.  Dyberry,       .  .   . 

7 

■4^ 

3 

6 

"  19  39 

iV  00 

122' 

106 

'154 

67 

■97 

3 

956  39 

11.  Honesdale,   .  .  . 

11 

8 

1 

10 

185  00 

42  00 

338 

392 

464 

89 

83 

5 

5,029  21 

12.  Lake, 

10 

6 

13 

13  00 

178 

184 

250 

69 

74 

3 

840  00 

13.  Lebanon,  .   .  .   . 

4h 

6 

4 

4 

'  20  75 

17  00 

89 

76 

70 

81 

95 

« 

289  13 

14.  Manchester,    .   . 

10 

6i 

3 

9 

16  00 

16  50 

140 

172 

182 

81 

69 

4 

1,305  01 

15.  Mt.  Pleasant,  .  . 

15 

7 

5 

18 

19  50 

14  00 

265 

234 

285 

80 

80 

3* 

1,814  88 

16.  Mt.  Pleasant,  (I. ) 

1 

6 

1 

1 

25  00 

15  00 

20 

27 

28 

76 

76 

1 

107  28 

17.  Mt.  Republic,  (I) 

or  Clinton,   .   . 

1 

6 

1 

1 

20  00- 

12  00 

21 

19 

28 

70 

76 

5 

89  57 

18.  Oregon, 

4i 

6i 

3 

6 

20  00 

14  00 

132 

116 

136 

76 

60 

3 

632  12 

19.  Palmyra,   .   .  .   . 

10 

6i 

3 

7 

40  00 

28  00 

300 

288 

278 

60 

46 

5 

■5 

3,909  20 

20.  Paupack,   .   .  .   . 

6 

5 

6 

17  00 

88 

83 

152 

79 

97 

4 

2 

810  77 

21.  Preston,     .   ,  .  . 

14 

5i 

5 

13 

19  94 

17  91 

212 

178 

230 

79 

1  13 

13 

3 

1,723  04 

22.  Prompton,   .  .  . 

2 

8  ! 

3 

1 

28  33i 

15  00 

64 

41 

80 

71 

59 

5 

482  49 

23.  Salem, 

10 

6| 

5 

10 

25  00 

16  00 

228 

221 

257 

82 

81 

13 

2 

1,616  29 

24.  Seeleyville,  (I.,) 

1 

8i 

1 

65  00 

66 

67 

79 

60 

52 

4 

3i 

650  42 

25.  Scott, 

11 

5J 

2 

9 

18  00 

15  42 

127 

136 

148 

84 

1  10 

13 

9 

1,144  89 

26.  Sterling,    .  .  .  . 

10 

6j 

5 

11 

29  41 

17  64 

216 

209 

317 

75 

87 

2i 

1,21168 

27.  Texas, 

14 

9 

5 

11 

28  00 

22  00 

504 

427 

451 

72 

49 

6 

2,986  90 

28.  Waymart,     .   .  . 

2 

6 

1 

1 

65  00 

40  00 

74 

59 

91 

90 

85 

5k 

1^ 

777  09 

29.  "Wayne,   or   Sta- 

rucca,  .   . 

J. 

6 

2 

3 

18  50 

14  75 

70 

65 

88 

66 

78 

13 

3 

1 

625  30 

213 

6.32 

i 

82 

183 

f32  55 

$18  14 

4,675 

4,264 

5,447 

74 

79 

5.82  3.46 

1 

$36,948  95 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Wayne  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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EXPENDITUEES . 


£2 

Ik 

to  =  cu 

'op'".. 

m  P  — 


g°§.. 


P-I 


EESOtTRCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


$297  16 
65  32 
296  24 
185  00 
275  08 
227  60 
223  00 
685  40 


$1,345  11 
204  40 
2,105  26 
816  64 
:,910  62 
1,942  29 
1,353  68 
2,715  70 


$1,642  27 
269  72 
2,401  50 
1,001  64 
2,185  70 
2,169  89 
1,576  68 
3,401  10 


$105  54 

6  37 

150  00 


82  23 
811  76 

34  44 
185  47 


$894  36 
191  00 
896  00 
645  00 
880  00 
793  33 
900  00 
2,276  27 


$439  92 
32  55 
789  07 
172  85 
1,287  88 
217  72 
327  79 
599  26 


$1,439  82 
229  92 
1,835  07 
817  85 
2,250  11 
1,822  81 
1,262  23 
3,061  00 


$465  37 
49  80 
566  43 
325  59 


314  45 
602  70 


$64  41 
347  08 


259  44 
588  80 
291  95 
139  84 
352  00 
395  60 
43  24 

45  00 
151  80 
648  00 
195  04 
372  67 
103  04 
647  68 
126  04 
248  36 
379  96 
738  76 
136  16 

126  04 


$8,244  22 


1, 382  60 
5,791  02 
1,002  33 

652  35 
1,064  30 
1,854  83 

150  39 

136  66 

840  91 
3, 123  54 
1,139  85 
1,594  07 

506  26 
1,392  45 

673  38 
1,327  55 
1,948  57 
8,288  92 

697  20 

533  82 


1,642  04 
6,379  82 
1,294  78 

792  19 
1,416  30 
2,250  43 

193  63 

181  66 

992  71 
3,771  54 
1,334  89 
1,966  74 

609  30 
2,040  13 

799  42 
1,575  91 
2,328  53 
4,027  68 

833  36 

659  86 


291  56 
502  59 
226  74 


23  10 

22  27 
911  54 
194  70 

36  07 


237  29 
11  56 
225  62 


703  38 
40  00 


685  63 
4,933  41 

780  00 

521  81 
1,009  25 
1,545  83 

137  50 

96  00 
488  19 

1,518  00 
490  78 

1,416  00 
450  00 

1,154  00 
568  75 
999  00 

1,440  43 

2,619  10 
634  30 

288  25 


358  04 
849  45 

192  42 
180  79 
475  90 
286  07 

22  11 

27  53 
214  64 
316  26 
390  89 
235  13 
156  43 
540  15 

93  39 

193  13 
.370  28 
538  64 
124  69 

828  13 


1,335  23 
6,285  45 
1,199  16 

702  60 
1,485  15 
1,935  52 

159  61 

146  63 

725  10 
2,745  80 
1,076  37 
1,687  20 

606  43 
1,931  44 

673  70 
1,417  75 
1,810  71 
3,861  12 


616  38 


153  37 
892  87 
34  02 

53  98 
267  61 
1,538  50 
258  52 
914  82 
2  87 
108  69 
125  72 
158  16 
517  82 

3128 


43  48 


$41,495  20 


$49,739  42 


$4,905  85 


$29,25219   $9,76111 


$43,919  15  j  $7,848  48 


....  I  10 
208  38  11 
....  12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


....  27 
461  26  28 


$1,154  80 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

WESTMORELAND.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH'S. 


DISTRICTS. 


TEACHEKS. 


^    ,< 


Adamsburgbor., 
Allegheny,       .  . 

Bell,      

Bolivar, 

Bridgeport,  (In.) 

Burrell, 

Concord,    .... 

Cook,    

Derry  twp.,  .  •  • 
Derry,(In.)No.3 
Donegal bor.,  .  . 
Donegal  twp 


^airfield,  .....  13 
franklin,  .  .  ■  ■  13 
Greensburg,  ■  •  9 
Harmony,  (liid.)  1 
Hempfleld,  .  .  .,32^ 
Huntingdon,  N.,  21 
Huntingdon,  S.,|  12 
Huntingdon,  E.,  U 
Irwin  bor.,  .  .  .. 
l^agrange,  (Tnd.  j 
Latrobe,  .  .  . 
Tiigonier  bor.,  . 
ijgonier  twji.,  . 
laverinore,  .  . 
Loyalbanna,  .  . 
fiUdwick,  .  .  . 
Madison,  .  .  . 
Mars  Hill,  (Ind.) 

No.  4,  .  .  .  . 
Ml.  Pleasant  bor. 
Mt.  Pleasant  tp.. 
New  Alexandria, 
New  Florence  bo 
Newton,  West,  . 
North  Bellever- 

11  on  bor.,  .  .  . 
Parnassus  bor.,  . 
I'ennbor.,  .  . 
Penn  twij.,  .  .  . 
Rosstrevor,  .  .  . 
Salem  bor.,  .  .  . 
Salem  twp.,  .  .  . 
Sewickley,  .  .  . 
St.  Clair,  .... 
Scott  Dale,  .  .  . 
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27 
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73 
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44 

78 

94 

41 

36 
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35 
57 
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57 
93 
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380 
98 
256 
99 
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37 

27 
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33 
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25 
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32 
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316 
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58 
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53 
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597  77 
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77  I  3.12  2.42  $92,529  56 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Westmoreland  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878. 
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Ex.  Doc.j  Statistics — Wyoming  County. 

For  tlie  Scliool  Tear  ending  June  3,  1878, 
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1.  Carroll, 

6 

5 

6 

$30  00 

145 

124 

184 

76 

80 

1 

1780  87 

2.  Chanceford,     .  . 

12 

5 

9 

3 

25  00 

'25  00 

425 

358 

418 

64 

41 

1 

1,623  78 

3.  Chaneeforcl,  L., 

11 

5 

6 

5 

30  00 

30  00 

278 

243 

341 

68 

74 

3 

2,333  38 

4.  Codorus,     .... 

12i 

5 

12 

27  00 

356 

237 

384 

74 

61 

2 

2,038  42 

5.  Codorus, North, 

11 

5 

11 

28  00 

377 

329 

474 

67 

51 

1 

1,240  60 

6.  Conewago,      .  . 

9 

5 

8 

1 

28  00 

'  28  00 

244 

184 

260 

72 

73 

1 

1 

1,606  77 

7,  Dallastown,     .   . 

1 

5 

1 

25  00 

45 

42 

64 

86 

36 

i 

98  00 

8.  Dillsburg,     .   .  . 

2 

6 

1 

1 

40  00 

40  00 

62 

39 

84 

92 

80 

3 

3 

88199 

9.  Dover  bor. ,  •  .  • 

2 

5h 

2 

35  00 

...   .1 

52 

56 

98 

96 

73  i 

3 

295  08 

10.  Dover  twp.,     .  . 

15 

5 

14 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

405 

453 

494     75 

50! 

Ij 

2,597  87 

11.  East  Prospect 

! 

bor., 

1 

6 

1 

30  00 

25 

25 

46     93 

61 

1« 

189  65 

12.  Fairview,  .... 

14 

5 

13 

1 

30  15 

15  00 

311 

282 

460     81 

80 

n 

2,040  93 

13.  Fawn, 

8 

5 

5 

3 

25  00 

25  00  i 

206 

209 

240     67 

52 

2 

1,236  97 

14.  Franklin,   ... 

5 

5 

6 

30  00 

.... 

,       135 

100 

158     77 

69 

1 

692  23 

15.  Franklintown,  . 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

40 

22 

48  1  67 

54  i 

2 

160  00 

16.  Glen  Rook,   .  .  . 

3 

5 

2 

1 

40  00 

28  00 

93 

67 

125     83 

75 

3 

3 

1.315  98 

17.  Goldsboro",  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

45  00 

35  00 

52 

40 

75     85 

95 

3 

453  15 

18.  Hanover  bor,  .   . 

7 

8 

3 

4 

45  00 

28  75 

179 

173 

266     84 

74 

2i 

2,470  69 

19.  Heidelberg,  .  .  . 

11 

5 

10 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

325 

277 

425     89 

62 

^ 

1,482  93 

20.  HeUani, 

10 

5 

10 

32  00 

247 

219 

320     76 

76 ; 

* 

1.517  16 

21.  Hopewell,     .  .  . 

24 

5 

10. 

14 

26  00 

26  00 

586 

476 

603  '  71 

62 

2i 

3,691  42 

22.  Jackson,    .... 

7 

5 

6 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

244 

178 

284     82 

56 

f 

1,198  50 

23.  Jefferson  bor.,   . 

2 

5 

2 

31  50 

47 

38 

64 

85 

82 ; 

1 

200  40 

24.  Lewisberry,     .   . 

2 

5 

2 

3100 

1         45 

42 

72 

88 

82  i 

5 

319  16 

25.  Logansville  bor. 

1 

6 

1 

27  50 

31 

24 

41 

80 

54  1 

a 

123  16 

26.  Manchester  bor. , 

2 

5 

1 

1 

32  00 

30  00 

49 

45 

70 

81 

72  ' 

2 

3-54  00 

27.  Manchester  twp. 

15 

5 

13 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

397 

292 

460 

72 

71  1 

1 

* 

2,784  02 

28.  Manchester,  W., 

11 

5^ 

9 

2 

31  .50 

3150 

313 

246 

396 

84 

66 

1 

A 

2,600  00 

29.  Manheim,  .      .  . 

6 

5 

6 

28  00 

178 

135 

200 

78 

60  ! 

i 

564  48 

30.  Manheim,  "West, 

5 

5 

5 

28  00 

180 

170 

198 

72 

43 

1 

735  63 

31.  Monaghan,   .   .   . 

5 

5 

5 

30  00 

174 

137 

199 

74 

53 

li 

814  00 

32.  Newberry,    .   .   . 

15 

5 

9 

6 

3177 

'  30  00 

368 

276 

420 

65 

81 

Si 

2,612  10 

33.  New  Freedom  br. 

2 

4i 

1 

1 

30  00 

18  00 

53 

35 

77 

87 

65 

2 

2 

623  21 

34.  New  Salem,  .  .  . 

1 

5 

1 

28  00 

40 

25 

45 

74 

48 

2i 

198  64 

35.  Paradise,    .... 

7 

5 

6 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

186 

176 

2.52 

76 

68 

T 

1,081  04 

36.  Peach  Bottom,  . 

12 

6 

11 

1 

29  97 

27  00 

312 

303 

360  1  79 

44 

Si 

"li 

3,781  54 

37.  Rail  Road  bor.,  . 

1 

6 

1 

32  00 

t         25 

20 

32  1  82 

80 

n 

1 

238  20 

38.  Shrewsbury  bor. 

2 

6 

2 

36  25 

63 

66 

92 

77 

63 

2 

480  00 

39.  Shrewsbury  twp. 

13 

5 

U 

2 

29  00 

29  00 

!       367 

245 

462 

77 

66 

2 

■  i 

2,163  63 

40.  Springfield,  .   .  . 

9 

5 

1    7 

2 

25  10 

22  00 

j       268 

213 

347 

72 

52 

1 

1,223  23 

41.  Spring  Garden, 

16 

5 

i  12 

4 

30  42 

27  50 

461 

376 

597  i  77 

61 

li 

3,237  97 

42.  Stcwartstown,    . 

1 

6 

1    1 

30  00 

21 

31 

32  ;  78 

69 

1 

135  00 

43.  Warrington,    .   . 

10 

5 

1    8 

'  2 

28  00 

28  00 

1       288 

233 

338     80 

60 

1 

1,045  52 

44.  Washington,   .   . 

11 

5 

1  10 

1 

26  00 

26  00 

1       247 

205 

304     73 

71 

1 

1 

1,824  28 

45.  Windsor,    .... 

12 

5 

10 

2 

28  00 

28  00 

1       348 

285 

393     72 

54 

li 

li 

3.221  09 

46.  Windsor,  Lower, 

14 

5 

10 

4 

28  00 

28  00 

389 

317 

490  1  70 

61 

i    1^ 

li 

4,020  76 

47.  Wrightsville,  .  . 

8 

6 

2 

6 

62  50 

32  50 

170 

172 

259  i  84 

1  01 

3J 

Si 

3,  .510  79 

48.  Winterstown  boi 

1 

5 

i    1 

26  00 

37 

25 

49 

70 

47 

n 

n 

229  46 

49.  York  bor.,    .   .  . 

44 

9 

10 

34 

51  43 

35  44 

1    1,164 

1,136 

1,715 

88 

90 

sh 

li 

26,732  97 

50.  York  twp.,    .  .  . 

13 

415J 

8 

5.57 

12 

1 

26  98 

26  98 

360 

295 

441 

75 

59 

2 

2,440  81 

306 

109 

^130 

$28  19 

U,413 

10,096 

14,416 

78 

65 

1.77 

1.50 

|97,141  46 
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For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  3,  1878, 
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EXPENDITUEES. 


«  5  to 
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EESOUBCES  A^TD 
LIABILITIES. 


f233  68 
595  24 
512  44 
481  16 
553  84 
322  92 
518  68 
138  92 
134  32 
544  64 

45  08 
506  92 
37168 
218  88 

68  08 
163  76 

85  56 
533  60 
618  24 
414  92 
810  52 
359  72 

89  24 

80  04 

80  96 
110  40 
515  20 
451  72 
267  72 
277  84 
298  00 
517  04 

74  52 


308  20 
559  36 

41  50 
170  20- 
483  92 
341  32 
565  80 

79  12 
427  80 
361  56 
468  28 
463  68 
378  12 

41  40 

3,194  03 

531  76 


fl,235  66 
2,048  74 
2,252  39 
2,073  62 
2,742  34 
2,127  00 

285  93 
1,088  00 

208  49 
2,722  87 

276  44 

2,262  94 

1,358  72 

811  38 

265  00 

1,403  46 

528  77 

3,165  73 

1,848  83 

2,352  46 

3,730  98 

1,902  46 

367  21 

445  32 

216  01 

409  96 

3,525  65 

2,797  50 

1,436  23 

1,029  06 

1, 165  37 

3,105  95 

695  19 

207  97 

1,216  23 

2,566  35 

270  16 

428  24 

2,516  98 

1,512  24 

4,893  92 

245  29 

1,813  28 

2,139  97 

2,492  55 

5,471  82 

3,520  58 

300  18 

25,934  97 

4,237  78 


$1,469  34 
2,643  98 
2,764  83 
2,554  78 
3,296  18 
2,449  92 

404  61 
1,226  92 

342  81 
3,267  51 

321  52 

3,169  86 

1,730  40 

1,030  26 

333  08 

1,567  22 

614  33 

3,699  33 

2,467  07 

2,767  38 

4,541  50 

2,262  18 

456  45 

525  36 

296  97 

520  36 

4,040  85 

3,249  22 

1,703  95 

1,306  90 

1,463  37 

3,682  99 

769  71 

207  97 

1,524  43 

3,125  71 

311  66 

598  44 

3,000  90 

1,853  56 

5,459  72 

324  41 

2,24108 

2,501  53 

2,960  83 

5,935  50 

3,898  70 

341  58 

29,129  00 

4,769  54 


19,011  53 


2,114  17 


$131,125  70 


f543  56 
795  50 
217  30 
1,227  53 
574  00 


32  60 
139  19 


94  89 
287  00 

33  66 
5  39 
128  74 
193  66 
102  46 

75  40 

95  34 


26  95 


33  94 

6  20 

15  11 

1,320  43 

623  05 

60  79 

37  79 

60  00 

127  22 

42  39 

27  02 

35  00 

1,173  46 

4  00 


357  45 
443  19 
24  56 


185  18 

774  09 
749  21 
36  89 
390  40 
441  10 
1,403  02 
1,511  56 


$900  00 

1,500  00 

1,650  00 

1,620  00 

1,5JOOO 

1,260  00 

125  00 

420  00 

385  00 

1,875  00 

180  50 

2,035  00 

1,000  00 

726  00 

150  00 

540  00 

400  00 

2,000  00 

1,650  00 

1,568  00 

3,120  00 

1,050  00 

315  00 

310  00 

165  00 

310  00 

2,250  00 

1,905  75 

840  00 

700  00 

750  00 

2,364  09 

222  00 

140  00 

1,050  00 

1,331  91 

192  00 

435  00 

1,861  00 

1,100  00 

2,375  00 

180  00 

1,400  00 

1,430  00 

1,080  00 

1,960  00 

1,920  00 

130  00 

15,859  97 

1,754  04 


234  39 
394  92 
475  26 
486  40 
442  61 
103  89 
766  54 
77  94 
567  78 

9  42 
491  61 
341  97 
270  24 
35  40 
841  89 

65  72 
414  48 
335  41 

282  24 
751  08 

251  96 

66  82 
75  36 
27  17 

195  25 
453  93 
334  20 
172  22 
148  24 
202  00 
615  91 
706  54 
49  23 

283  71 
622  41 

44  65 
125  60 
356  89 
338  35 
2,855  67 

49  48 
327  60 
229  71 

252  02 
4,164  53 
1,744  05 

138  01 
11,853  50 
1,468  98 


$14,456  22  I  $70,625  26 


$35,678  57 


$1,080  39 
2,277  95 
2,840  42 
2,312  56 
3,253  93 
2,276  61 

228  89 
1,219  14 

462  94 
2,581  97 

189  92 
2,626  50 
1,628  97 
1,029  90 

190  79 
1,510  63 

659  38 

2,516  94 

2,060  81 

1,895  58 

3,871  08 

1,328  91 

381  82 

419  30 

198  37 

520  36 

4,024  36 

2,863  00 

1,073  01 

886  03 

1,012  00 

3,107  22 

970  93 

216  25 

1,368  71 

3,127  78 

240  65 

560  60 

2,575  34 

1,881  54 

5,255  23 

229  48 
1,912  78 
2,433  80 
2,681  23 
6,161  42 
4,054  45 

709  11 
29,116  49 
4,734  53 


$711  84 
995  98 


2,554  78 
173  31 


685  54 

131  60 
543  30 
101  43 
243  55 
142  29 


1,182  39 
406  26 
871  80 
123  69 
943  27 

74  63 
106  06 

98  60 


386  22 
630  94 
439  01 
451  37 

575  77 


155  72 
65  98 
71  01 
37  84 

425  56 


214  61 

428  40 

I   67  73 

I   200  02 


$120,760  05  1 114,240  56 


$75  59 
457  75 


824  28 

1,795  98 

96  13 


2,435  91 
45  05 


29  25 
147  51 


910  75 

8  29 


3,423  03 
9,636  47 
430  44 
9,687  02 
1,159  15 
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|156,3S9  23 
159,554  17 
164,330  50 

$1,167,119  32 
1,401,300  15 
1,693,844  15 



$256,735  92 
266,198  76 

1854 

|1, 127, 992  61 
1,371,706  14 

11,041,571  96 
1,145,730  32 

$110,'383  19 
140,615  29 

1855 

'5.5 

3.25 

332,125  37 

1856 

164,723  55 

1,880,143  07 

5.72 

3.3 

1,534,732  32 

444,285  56 

1,137,357  92 

172,572  01 

1857 

188,646  00 

2,009,437  00 

5.71 

3.46 

1,554,780  64 

454,343  53 

1,325,992  65 

162,670  98 

1858 

186,841  12 

2,039,648  06 

5.53 

3.17 

1,621,379  00 

531,413  85 

1,404,159  35 

167,721  08 

1859 

193,503-34 

2,015,785  20 

5.43 

3.35 

1,639,383  23 

448,446  28 

1,442,171  70 

209,956  38 

1860 

209,813  97 

2,108,487  44 

3.25 

5.40 

1,783,114  48 

496, 124  67 

1,436,063  00 

223,497  39 

1861 

210,752  40 

1,965,164  91 

4.75 

3.47 

1,756,307  38 

355,796  90 

1,367,181  .33 

232,337  31 

1862 

211,784  60 

1,980,474  26 

4.90 

3.03 

1,797,347  36 

394.767  35 

1,498,040  01 

250,556  52 

1863 

216,087  03 

2,143,348  20 

5.09 

3.27 

2,016,310  17 

488,517  69 

1,698,664  01 

309,227  30 

1864 

210,134  08 

2,437,640  37 

5.89 

3.63 

2,318,069  18 

374,459  97 

1,990,777  83 

410,246  26 

1865 

233,463  67 

3,013,057  33 

6.56 

4.53 

2,801,759  32 

596,669  69 

2,211,521  70 

458,317  61 

1866 

239,813  19 

3,616,285  23 

7.2.5 

5.04 

3,489,237  31 

985, 152  55 

2, 482,  .512  93 

601,087  21 

1867 

218,521  87 

4,016,919  12 

7.53 

5.51 

4,314,028  52 

1,357,726  99 

2,019,109  93 

642,218  88 

1868 

307,718  00 

4,438,946  66 

7.63 

6.30 

5,068,316  72 

1,194,860  21 

2,819,444  00 

727,624  05 

1889 

321,200  00 

4,731,049  86 

7.76 

5.39 

5,684,997  51 

2,560,137  42 

3,010,6%  33 

807,713  82 

1870 

318,451  34 

5,016,801  73 

7.71 

5.58 

6,023,451  65 

3,006,194  41 

3,183,418  86 

799,275  48 

1871 

429,152  65 

5,229,024  69 

7.27 

5.06 

5,438,656  89 

2,535,637  39 

3,221,121  78 

863,738  96 

1872 

475,322  71 

5,543,985  23 

7.5 

4.3 

6,671,949  93 

1,477,831  00 

.3,424,979  91 

*1,7.56,111  73 

1873 

521,345  13 

5,787,833  95 

7.55 

5.02 

6,808,917  69 

1,600,131  62 

3,598,094  47 

*1, 652, 651  94 

1874 

533,625  13 

5,983,004  90 

6.33 

4.14 

7,247,293  63 

1,722,103  54 

3,755,399  63 

*1, 961, 341  60 

1875 

728,207  19 

6,003,443  31 

6.27 

3.89 

6,918,811  03 

1,245,387  23 

3,826,987  12 

*2, 006, 833  88 

1876 

723,784  82 

5,627,943  65 

5.95 

3.75 

6,623,273  04 

961,915  02 

3,742,728  89 

*1, 948, 570  56 

1877 

723,082  57 

5,289,646  25 

5.42 

3.30 

6,229,714  59 

877,382  06 

3,651,883  00 

*1,817,934  11 

1878 

*  Includes  fees  of  collectors  and  treasurers,  salaries  to  secretaries,  debt  and  interest,  and  all  other 
expenses. 


384  Public  Instruction.  [jSTo.  8, 

cou?y"TT  superinte]N"De:\ts  ]vow  i:s  commissioin^. 


County. 


Adams,  .   . 

Allegheny, 

Armstrong, 

Beaver. 

Bedford, 

Berlis,     . 

Blair,  .    . 

Bradford, 

Bucks,    . 

Butler,   . 

Cambria, 

Cameron, 

Carbon, 

Centre,  . 

Chester, 

Clarion, 

Clearfield, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Cumberland 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Elk,     .   . 

Erie,    .   . 

Fayette, 

Forest,    . 

P'ranklin, 

Fxilton,  . 

Greene,  . 

Huntingdon, 

Indiana,     . 

Jefferson, 

Juniata, 

Lackawanna, 

Lancaster, 

Lawrence, 

Lebanon,  . 

Lehigh,  .   . 

Luzerne,    . 

Lycoming, 

McKean,    . 

Mercer,  .    . 

jNIiflain,  .    . 

Monroe,     . 

Montgomery, 

Montour,   .    . 

jSTorthampton, 

Northumberland, 

Perry,     .    . 

Pike,   .   .    . 

Potter. 
Schuylkill, 
Snyder,  .    . 
Somerset,  . 
Sullivan,   . 
Susquehanna, 
Tioga,     . 
Union,    . 
Venango 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


Number  [ 

of       j    Salary. 
Schools. 


Aaron  Sheely,  .... 

James  Dickson,    .   .   . 

A.  D.  Glenn,  .  .  ;  .  . 
Benjamin  Franklin,  . 
James  W.Hughes,  .  . 
Samuel  A.  Baer,  .  .  . 
John  H.  Stephens,  .  . 
George  W.  Ryan,  .  . 
W,  W.  Woodruff,  .  . 
D.  F.  McKee,  ... 
Hartman  Berg,  .  .  . 
N.  H.  Schenck,  .  .  . 
R.  F.  Hofford,  .... 
Henry  Meyer,  .... 
Jacob  W.  Harvey,  .    . 

A.  J.  Davis, 

M.  L.  McQuown,  .  . 
Thomas  N.  Magee,  .  . 
W.  H.  Snyder,  .... 
Chas.  F.  Chamberlain, 
S.  B.  Shearer,  .... 
D.  H.  E.  LaRoss,  .  . 
Albert  Stewart,  .  .  . 
George  R.  Dixon,  .  . 
Charles  T^ndning,  .  . 
William  H.  Cooke,  . 
H.  S.  Brockway,  .    .    . 

S.  H.  Eby, 

H.  H.  Woodal,     .   .    . 

S.  F.  Hoge, 

William  R.  Baker,  .  . 
Samuel  J.  Craighead, 
William  A.  Kelly,  .  . 
Wellington  Smith,  .   . 

B.  F.  Shaub, 

D.  ]■.  Balph, 

Wm.  B.  BodenhLorn,  . 
J.  O.  Knauss,  .... 
•Tames  M.  Caughlin,  . 

T.  F.  Gahan, 

W.  H.  Curtis,  .... 
Andi-ew  J.  Palm,  .  . 
Wm.  C.  McClenahen, 
A.  A.  Dinsmore,  .  .  . 
Reuben  F.  Hoffecker, 
Mahlon  C.  Horine,  .  . 
Benj.  F.  Raesley, 
William  M.  Boal,  .  . 
S.  B.  Fahnestock,    .    . 

John  A.  Kipp,  .... 

A.  F.  HoUenbeck,  .    . 

Jesse  Newlin 

William  P.  Scharf,  .  . 
Jerome  B.  Whipkej^, 
J.  Pennington  Little, 
Ozro  E.  French,  .  .  . 
Sarah  I.  T  ewis,  .  .  . 
A.  S.  Burrows,  .  .  . 
S.  H.  Prather,   .... 


Gettysburg, 
(  Allegheny  City, 
(    49  Diamond  st. 
Putneyville, 
New  Brighton, 
Everett,  .    . 
Kutztown, 
Martinsburg, 
Towanda,   .    . 
Newtown,  .   . 
Baldwin,    .    . 
Ebensburg,  . 
Emporium,  . 
Lehighton,    . 
Rebei-sburg, 
Unionville,   . 
Rimersbnrg, 
Clearfield, 
Lock  Haven, 
Orangeville,  . 
Cambridgeb  oro ' ,, 
Shippensburg, 
Hummelstown, 
Ridley  Park,    . 
Ridgway,    .   .   . 
Union  City,  .   . 
Uniontown,  .    . 
Tionesta,    .    .    . 
Greencastie,  .    . 
McConnellsburg, 
Jefferson,   .    .    . 
Orbisonia,      .    . 
Elder's  Ridge, 
Frost  burg,     .    . 
Thompsontown , 

Lancaster, 
New  Castle, 
Annville,  . 
AUentown, 
Kingston,  . 
Williamsport, 
Smeth|3ort, 
Mercer,   .    . 
Milroy,    .    . 
Stroudsburg, 
Conshohocken, 
Danville,    .    .    . 
Mount  Bethel, 
Northum  b  erland, 
Duncannon,     .    . 
(  Newfoundland, 
I      Wayne  co.. 
East  Hebron, 
Port  Carbon, 
.Selinsgrove, 
Berlin,    .   . 
Jjaporte, 
•Tackson,     . 
Westfield, 
Mifflinburg 
Franklin,  . 


166 

$1, 

395 

2, 

265 

1, 

196 

1, 

229 

1, 

434 

1, 

151 

1, 

407 

1, 

282 

1, 

260 

1, 

2l8i 

1. 

36 

140 

1, 

216 

1, 

360 

1, 

220i 

1, 

212 

1, 

117 

1, 

181 

1, 

383 

1, 

211 

1, 

221i 

1, 

121 

1, 

67 

1, 

301 

1. 

247 

1, 

46i 

268 

1, 

71 

178 

1, 

222i 

1, 

244 

1, 

167 

1, 

103 

1, 

544 

2, 

139 

1, 

166 

1. 

243 

1, 

596 

2, 

236 

1, 

104 

1, 

302 

1, 

106 

1, 

131 

1, 

299 

1, 

73 

248!, 

1, 

224 

1, 

180 

1, 

58 

133 

1, 

443 

2, 

107 

1, 

228 

1, 

57 

300 

1. 

291 

1, 

88 

! 

260 

1,< 

000  00 

,192  50 
,000  00 
,030  50 
,953  00 
,000  00 
,831  50 
,500  00 
,170  00 
.000  00 

800  00 
,000  00 
,500  00 
,620  00 
,200  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,723  50 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,500  00 
,200  00 
,500  00 
,111  50 

800  00 
,206  00 

800  00 
,000  00 
,001  25 
,098  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 

,000  00 
,000  00 
.000  00 
,300  00 
,000  00 
,500  00 
,000  00 
,500  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,500  00 
800  00 
,118  25 
,008  00 
,000  00 

800  00 

,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,026  00 

800  00 
.500  00 
,500  00 

800  00 
,500  00 


'  Included  iu  Luzerne. 
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Number 

County. 

Name. 

Post  Office. 

of 
Schools. 

Salary. 

Warren,     .... 

N.  R.  Thompson,     .   . 

Sugar  Grove,    .... 

190| 

1,200  00 

Washington,    .    . 

J.  B.  K.  McCollum,    . 

California,     

302 

1,500  00 

Wayne, 

Hadley  B.  Larrabee,  . 

Pleasant  Mount,     .   . 

213 

1,000  00 

Westmoreland,  . 

J.  R.  Spiegel,    .... 

Greensburg,     .... 

363i 

1,6.35  00 

Wyominer,    .    .    . 

Charles  M.  Lee,    .   .    . 

Tunkhannock.    .   .    . 

110 

1,000  00 

York..    .       .    .    . 

David  G.  Williams,     . 

York, 

3711 

1,671  75 

CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City  and  Bor- 
ough. 


Allegheny, 
Allentown, 
Altoona,     . 
Carbondale, 
Chester, 
Columbia, 
Corry,     .    . 
Easton,  .    . 
Erie,    .    .    . 
Harrisburg, 
Hazleton,  . 
Lebanon,  . 
Lock  Haven, 
Meadville, 
New  Castle, 
Norristown, 
Pittsburgh, 
Pottsville, 
Reading,   . 
Scranton,  . 
Shamokin, 
Shenandoah, 
Titusville, 
WUliamsport, 
York,  .   . 


Name. 


Leonard  H.  Burling, 
George  H.  Desh, 
D.  S.  Keith,    .    . 
Dwight  N.  Lathrop 
Charles  F.  Foster, 
B.  G.  Ames,   .    .    . 
V.  G.  Curtis,  .    .    . 
W.  W.  Cottingham 
H.  S.  Jones,    .    .   . 
Daniel  S.  Burns,  . 

A.  P.  Supplee,  . 
J.  T.  Nitrauer,  . 
John  A.  Robb, 
Samuel  P.  Bates, 
Martin  Gantz,    . 
Joseph  K.  Gotwals, 
George  J.  Luckey, 

B.  F.  Patterson,  . 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  . 
Joseph  Roney, 

F.  M.  Bates,   .   . 

G.  W,  Bartch,  .  . 
Henry  Hough,  .  . 
Samuel  Transeau, 
W.  H.  Shelley,     . 


Post  Office. 


Allegheny, 

Allentown 

Altoona, 

Carbondale, 

Chester,  . 

Columbia 

Corry,      . 

Easton,   . 

Erie,    .    . 

Harrisburg, 

Hazleton, 

Lebanon, 

Lock  Haven, 

Meadville, 

New  Castle, 

Norristown, 

Pittsburgh, 

Pottsville, 

Reading,    . 

Scranton,    . 

Shamokin, 

Shenandoah, 

Titusville, 

Williamsport 

York,  . 


Number 

of 
Schools. 


197 
52 
41 
20 
40 
22 
21 
43 
84 
81 
21 
30 
21 
29 
24 
39 

432 
53 

126 
73 
18 
20 
27 
64 
44 


Salary. 


1,800  00 
800  00 
1,000  00 
300  00 
1,450  00 
1,400  00 
1,600  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,300  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
900  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
1,300  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,800  00 
800  00 
1,500  00 
1,750  00 
1,200  00 
1,650  00 


25  School  Report. 


BLOOMSBURG  UNIVERSITY 
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